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INTRODUCTION. 


So  much  haa  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  odebrated 
Venetian  traTeller  of  the  middle  ages,.  Marco  Polo,  and  the 
authenticity  and  cre<^bilitj  of  his  relation  have  been  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  now  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
this  port  of  the  question;  but  the  reader  of  the  following 
translation  will  doubtless  be  desirous  of  learning  somethii^ 
more  about  the  author  than  is  found  in  the  narration  of  his 
adventures.  We  are  iaiformed  by  the  Italian  biographers, 
that  the  Polos  were  a  patrician  family  of  Venice,  but  of  Dal- 
matian extraction.  Andrea  Polo  da  S.  Felice  had  three  sons, 
named  Marco,  Maffeo,  and  Nicole,  the  two  latter  of  whom 
were  great  merchanta  in  a  city  where  the  profession  of  com- 
merce was  anything  but  incompatible  with  nobility.  They 
were  probably  in  partnership;  and  about  1254  or  1255,  they 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  between  which 
city  and  Venice  the  commercial  relations  were  at  this  time 
Tery  intimate. 

Under  the  stem  rule  of  the  Tartar  monarohs,  the  interior 
of  Asia,  knit  together  in  one  vast  empire,  was  far  more  acces- 
sible to  strangers  than  it  has  been  since  that  empire  was 
broken  up ;  and  many  European  merchants  and  artisans  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  trade,  or  to  find  mnployment  at  the  courts 
of  the  deferent  princes  of  the  race  of  Jengiz.  The  two 
brothers,  Maffeo  and  Nicokk,  leamii^  at  Constantinople  that 
a  market  for  certain  costly  artides  was  to  be  found  amon^ 
the  Western  Tartars,  purchased  a  yaluaye  stock  of  jewellery, 
and  with  it  crossed  the  £uxine  to  a  port  in  the  Crimea;  and 
travelling  thence  by  land  and  water,  reached  at  length  the 
court  or  camp  ef  Bavkah,  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Bata« 
grandson  of  Jengizr4chan,  whose  places  of  residence  were 
SaraX  and  Bolghar,  weU  known  to  the  geographeinB.  ef  the 
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middle  ages.  After  turning  their  jewels  to  good  account, 
they  vere  preparing  for  their  return,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  when  their  plans  were  interrupted  by  hostilities 
between  Barkah  and  Hulagu,  his  cousin,  the  chief  of  another 
Lorde  or  army  of  Tartars,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
approach  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  were  then 
denominated  Eastern  Tartars,  but  were  principally  Moghuls, 
as  the  former  were  Tm*ki,  or  natives  of  Turkistan.  They  are 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Oxus,  on  their  march  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Mangu-kaan,  in  the  year  1255.  By  the  defeat 
of  Barkah's  army  which  ensued,  and  tiie  advance  of  his 
opponents,  the  road  to  Constantinople  was  cut  off  from  our 
travellers,  and  they  were  •  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous 
route,  which  led  them  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  across 
the  Jaik  and  Jaxartes  rivers,  and  through  the  deserts  of 
Transoxiana,  till  they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Bokhara. 

During  their  stay  there,  it  happened  that  a  Tartar  noble- 
man, sent  by  Hulagu  to  Kublai  his  brother,  came  thithef-, 
and  in  an  interview  with  the  two  brothers,  was  so  gratified 
with  hearing  them  converse  in  his  native  language,  and  with 
the  information  he  derived  from  them,  that  he  invited  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  emperor's  court,  where  he  assured 
them  of  a  feivourable  reception,  and  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  labour  of  their  journey.  Recommending  themselves, 
therefore,  to  the  Divine  protection,  they  prosecuted  their 
loumey  towards  what  they  considered  to  be  the  extremity  of 
the  East,  audi  after  travelling  twelve  months,  reached  the 
imperial  residence.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  received 
by  the  grand  khan  is  told  in  the  following  narrative.  He 
determined  upon  sending  them  back  to  Italy,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  see  of 
Rome, — professedly  with  the  view  of  persuading  his  Holiness 
to  supply  him  with  a  number  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
should  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  unenlight- 
ened people  of  his  dominions,  but  more  probably  to  en-- 
courage  a  hostile  spirit  amongst  the  princes  of  Christendom 
against  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Saracens,  the  enemies  of 
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his  femily.  They  accordingly  set  out  on  their  return ;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  their  journey,  their  Tartar  companion  fell 
sick,  and  was  left  behind.  With  the  assistance,  however,  of 
the  imperial  tablet  or  passport  with  which  they  were  pro- 
Tided,  and  which  commanded  respect  and  insured  them 
accommodation  in  all  the  places  through  which  they  passed, 
they  made  their  way  homewards^  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  reached  the  port  of  Giazza,  or  Ayas,  in  Lesser  Armenia. 
Here  they  embarked  for  Acre,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians,  where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  April  1269; 
and  on  landing,  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  which  happened  in  November  1268;  and 
it  was  recommended  to  them  by  the  legate  on  the  spot,  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  business  of  their  embassy  until 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  This  interval  they  thought  would 
be  most  properly  employed  in  a  visit  to  their  family,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  engaged  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to 
Negropont  and  Venice.  Upon  their  arrival,  Nicolo  Polo  found 
that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  with  child,  was  dead,  after 
•giving  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  name  of 
Marco,  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  husband's  eldest 
brother,  and  who  was  now  advancing  towards  the  age  of 
manhood.  In  consequence  of  the  long  delay  in  the  election 
of  a  Pope,  our  two  Venetians  became  impatient;  and,  appre- 
hensive of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  employer,  after 
having  resided  two  years  in  Italy,  they  returned  to  the  legate 
in  Palestine.  On  this  occasion  they  were  accompanied  by 
young  Marco,  then  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year. 
Taking  letters  from  the  legate  to  the  Tartar  emperor,  they 
embarked  for  Ayas ;  but  scarcely  had  they  got  under  weigh, 
when  advice  was  received  at  the  former  place  of  the  choice  of 
the  cardinals  having  at  length  fallen  upon  the  legate  himself, 
M.  Tebaldo  di  Vicenza,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X. 
He  immediately  recalled  the  two  brothers,  and  gave  them 
letters  papal  in  a  more  ample  and  dignified  form,  and  sent 
them,  along  with  two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who 
^ere  to  be  the  bearers  of  his  presents.     These  transactions 
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took  place  about  the  end  of  the  year  1271,  at  which  period 
the  northern  parts  of  Syria  were  invaded  by  the  soldan  of 
£gypt ;  and  such  was  the  alarm  oaused  by  his  approach  to  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor,  that  the  two  friars  were  deterred 
from  proceeding^  and  returned  for  safety  to  the  coast.     The 
Polo  fe.mily,  in  the  meantime,  prosecuted  their  journey  to  the 
interior  of  Asia,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  undismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  dangers  they  might  have  to  encounter.     Of 
their  particular  course  few  indications  are  given,  but  it  must 
evidently  have  been  through  the  Greater  Armenia,  Persian 
Irak,  Khorasan,  and  by  the  city  of  Balkh  into  the  country  of 
Badakhshan,  amongst  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  where  tibey 
remained  twelve  months.     This  long  detention  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  large  assem- 
blage of  travelling  merchants,  under  an  adequate  escort,  pre- 
paratory to  crossing  the  great  rajiges  of  mountains  called 
in  maps  the  Belut-tag  and  Muz-tag;  but  it  may  also  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Marco's  illness  at  this 
place.    Their  road  now  lay  through  the  valley  named  Vokhan, 
from  whence  they  ascended  to  the  elevated  and  wild  regions 
of  Pamer  and  Bel6r,  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Kashghar, 
which  belonged  to  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a  principal  place  of  resyiii   • 
for  caravans.     They  next  proceeded  to  Khoten,  a  town  of. 
much  celebrity,  and  afterwards  through  places  little  know^^^' 
to  geographers,  till  they  reached  the  desert  of  Lop  or  Kobi, 
which  is  circumBtantially  described.     This  being  traversed  in  ^ 
a  tedious  journey  of  thirty  days,  they  entered  the  compre-*^ 
hensive  district  of  Tangut,  and  passed  through  the  country 
of  those  whom  the  Chinese  call  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan,  as  well  as 
the  strong  place  named  Sha-cheu,  or  the  town  of  the  sands. 
From  thence  the  dii'ect  road  is  to  So-oheu,  at  the  western 
extremity  ©f  the  province  of  Shen-sl     This  place  is  within 
the  boundary  of  what  is  now  China  proper,  but  was  then,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Kan-ch^u,  considered  as  belonging  to 
Tangut.    At  Kan-cheu  they  exp^enced  another  long  delay, 
which  our  author  bri^y  saya  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
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their  concerns.  From  Ean-cheUi  it  would  seem  that  they 
took  the  road  of  Si-ning  (just  within  the  nominal  line  of  the 
Great  Wall^  which  on  that  side  was  built  of  sandy  earth,  and 
had  mostly  fallen  to  decay),  leading  through  the  heart  of  the 
province  of  Shen-si,  and  directly  into  that  of  Shan-si.  In  the 
capital  city  of  this  latter,  named  Tai-yuen-fu,  it  was  that  the 
grand  khan,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  is  known  to 
have  made  it  his  winter  residence,  received  notice  of  their 
arrival  in  his  dominions;  and  as  their  account  says,  that  at 
the  distance  of  forty  days'  journey  from  that  place,  he  sent 
forward  directions  for  preparing  everything  necessary  for 
their  accommodation,  we  may  understand  this  to  mean,  that 
upon  his  coming  to  the  western  part  of  China,  and  hearing  of 
the  detention  of  his  Italian  messengers  at  Ean-cheu,  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  his 
presence,  at  his  expense,  and  with  the  attentions  usually  shown 
to  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  reception  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  was  as 
favourable  as  they  were  justified  in  expecting.  After  the 
customary  prostrations  and  delivery  of  the  letters,  they  were 
des^^^d  to  relate  all  the  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  business  of  their  mission,  to  which  he  condescendingly 
stewed.  He  commended  their  zeal,  and  accepted  with  com- 
placency the  presents  from  the  Pope,  and  with  reverence  a 
vessel  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  that 
^•ad  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  at  his  desire,  and  which  he 
concluded,  from  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Christians,  might 
possess  extraordinary  properties.  Observing  young  Marco, 
he  made  inqidries  respecting  him;  and  being  informed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Nicolo,  he  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  household.  In  this 
situation  he  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  four  languages  most  in  use.  He 
thus  became  a  favourite  with  the  grand  khan,  who  employed 
him  on  services  of  importance  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
even  to  the  distance  of  six  months'  journey.  On  these  mis- 
sions he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  examining 
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into  the  cirQumstancm  of  the  countria^  bo  Tinted  and  the 
customs  of  thfiin  inbabitante,.  and;  made  nptes  oi  what  he. 
observed^  foe  tiba  information  of  the  gra&d  khan,  whose: 
etudofiit^  on  sncb.  aubjeota  appears  t«i  hme  beeo  insatiaHe; 
and  to  this  habit  of.  taking:  notes  it  is  that  we.  are  indebted 
for  the  substanoe  of  that  acoount  of  hja  tmyeb  whioh,  after 
his  return,  he  was  induced  ta  give  to.  the  world.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inability  of  a  member,  of  one  of  the  great 
tribunals^  who  w»a  nominated:  Fu-yuen,  or  gpyezpor,  of  the. 
city  of  YaugHsheurfu^.  in  the.  province  of  Kiang-nan,  to  pro* 
oeed  to  his  chaige,  Maroo  Polo  was  appointed  to  act;  as  his 
deputy,  and  held  this  high  office  during  the  usual  period  o£ 
three  years.  Manco's  fiither  and  uncle  were  also  partakera 
of  the  monarch!s  legards;  and  in  one  instance,  immediately 
after  their  arrival  at  his  court,  they  were  eminently  useM  to 
him,  in  suggesting  to  his  officers  the  employment  of  certain 
projectile  machines,  or  catapultse,  and  superintending:  their, 
construction,  thereby,  contributing  in  an  essential  manner  to 
the  fall  of  the  strong  and  important  Chinese,  city  of  Siang-^ 
y^ng-fn,  whidi  had  resisted  the.  efforts. of  hia  besieging  army 
for  upwaids  of  three  years. 

When  about  seventeen  yeais.  had  elapsed  from  the  arriyal 
of  our  travellers  within,  the  territories  of  the  grand  khan,  the. 
natural  desire  of  revisiting  their  native  land,  notwithstanding 
the  splendid,  advantages  of  Idieir  situation,  began  to  work 
forcibly  upon  their  minds^  and  the  great  age  and  precarious 
lifia  of  the  grand  khan  determinedi  them  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  The  grand  kbaB  refused 
absolutely  to  part  with  them,  until  an  accidental  oiroumstanee 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  desires.  An 
embase^  lu^pened  about  that  time  to  arrive  at  the  court 
of  KubiaX,  fiK>m  a  MoghulrTartar  pritice  named  Arghun,  the 
grandson  of  Hulagu  (and.  consequently  the  grandrnephew  of 
the.en^peror),  who  ruled  in  Persia.  Having  lost  his  principal 
wife,  who  was  a  princess  of  the  imperial  stock,  he  sent  this 
deputation  to  his  sovereign  and  the,  head  of  his  family,  to 
sphcit  from  hii^  a  wife  of  their  own  lineaga    A  princesa  was 


acdordingly  selected  from  amongst  his  gralndohildren,  and  the 
ambaealEuiors  being  satisfied  as  to  her  beauty  and  accompli^-* 
ments,  set  out  with  her  on  a  jonmey  to  Persia,  with  a 
numerous  suite  to  do  honour  to  the  betrothed  queen;  but 
afiler  sevetal  months'  travelling,  found  themselves  obstructed 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  through  which  their 
route  lay,  and  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  capital  In  this 
dilemma,  Marco  Polo  arrived  from  a  voyage  to  some  of  the 
East  Indian  islands,  and  laid  before  his  master  tiie  observa^ 
tions  he  had  made  respecting  the  safe  navigation  of  those 
seas.  The  ambassadors,  when  they  heard  this,  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Venetian  family;  and  upon  its 
being  understood  that  they  had  all  a  common  interest,  each 
party  being  anxiously  desirous  of  effecting  their  return  to  their 
own  Country,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  Per- 
sians should  urgently  represent  to  the  grand  khan  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  availing  themselves  of  the  ^perience  of 
the  Christians  in  madtime  affaira,  to  convey  their  precious 
charge  1^  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Persia.  His  reluctant  consent 
for  their  departure  was  thus  obtained,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  expedition.  When  the  period 
of  their  departure  was  at  hand,  the  monarch  addressed  the 
Polo  family  in  terms  of  kind  regard,  and  reqmred  from  them 
a  promise  that  after  having  visited  their  own  country  and 
kindred,  they  would  return  to  his  service.  He  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  authority  to  act  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe,  furnished  them  with  the  passports  neces- 
sary for  their  prot^jtion  and  accommodation  in  the  countries 
acknowledging  his  sovereignty,  and  made  them  presents  of 
many  valuable  jewels. 

In  the  details  that  are  given  of  the  voyage,  there  is  but 
little  that  personally  regards  our  author.  The  first  place  at 
which  they  appear  to  have  touched  (if  the  expedition  did  not 
in  fact  proceed  from  thence  in  the  first  instance)  was  the 
port  of  Zaitun,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  supposed  to  be 
either  Tsuen-cheu,  or  the  neighbouring  pert  of  Hia-muen,  by 
us  called  Amoy.  Passing  by  the  isWd  of  Hai-nan,  they  kept 
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along  the  coast  of  Anau,  or  Cochin-Cbina,  to  the  adjoining 
country  of  Tsiampa,  which  Marco  Polo  informs  us  he  had 
previously  visited  in  the  year  1280.  Mention  is  next  made 
of  the  island  of  Java,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances that  they  did  not  touch  there,  and  also  of  two  unin- 
habited islands  near  the  coast  of  E^mboja.  From  the  latter 
they  steered  for  the  island  of  Bintan,  near  the  eastern  entrance 
of  ^e  straits  of  Malacca.  From  this  place  they  made  a  short 
run  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  one  of  the  ports 
of  which  they  were  detained  five  months,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  season  to  pursue  their  voyage  across  the  bay 
of  Bengal. 

After  passing  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  they  visited 
Ceylon,  and.  from  thence  they  crossed  the  narrow  strait,  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  called  by  our 
author,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  writers,  the 
country  of  Maabar,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Malabar.  In  his  subsequent  route,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  places  mentioned  in  his  narrative  he  visited, 
and  which  he  describes  from  information  gained  from 
others. 

At  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  the  course  of  his  description 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  a  close ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  infer  that  the  Chinese  expedition,  after  a  navigation 
of  eighteen  months  in  the  Indian  seas,  terminated  at  that 
place. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Persia,  information 
was  received  by  our  travellers  that  the  Moghul  king  Arghun, 
for  whose  consort  the  princess  had  been  intended,  had  died 
some  time  before  (1291) ;  that  the  countiy  was  then  governed 
by  a  regent  or  protector,  who  was  supposed  to  have  views  to 
the  sovereignty ;  and  that  the  son  of  the  late  king,  named 
Ghazan,  who  afterwards  became  much  celebrated,  was  en- 
camped, with  a  large  army  under  his  command,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  kingdom,  towards  Khorasan,  waiting, 
as  it  appeared,  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asserting  his 
rights  to  the  throne,  for  which  his  extremely  diminutive 
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figure  was  thought  to  have  rendered  him  unfit.  To  this  prince 
they  were  directed  to  deliver  their  royal  charge ;  and,  after 
having  done  this,  they  repaired  to  the  court  of  Arghun, 
at  Tauris,  where  for  nine  months  they  reposed  themselves 
firom  the  fatigue  of  their  long  travels. ,  Having  received  from 
him  the  customary  passports,  which  they  found  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  unpopularity  of  his  government  occasioned 
tumults  in  the  country,  and  rendered  strong  escorts  indispen- 
sable, they  proceeded  on  their  journey  homewards,  taking  the  - 
road  of  Arjis  on  the  lake  of  Van,  ArzerrAm,  and  the  castle  of 
Baiburt,  and  reached  the  city  of  Trebizond  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine;  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople, 
and  of  Negropont  or  Euboea,  they  finally  arrived  in  their 
native  city  of  Venice  in  1295,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
fom*  years. 

Up  to  this  period  our  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Polo  family  has  been  framed  from  the  materials,  however 
scanty,  which  Marco  himself  had  directly  or  indirectly  fur- 
nished. For  what  is  to  follow,  we  must  principally  rely  upon 
the  traditionary  stories  prevalent  amongst  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  collected  by  his  industrious  editor  Ramusio,  who  wrote 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  time.  Upon  their 
first  arrival,  he  says,  they  were  not  recognised  even  by  their 
nearest  relations,  the  more  so  as  rumours  of  their  death  had 
been  current,  and  were  confidently  believed.  By  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  absent,  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in 
journeys  of  such  extent,  and  the  anxieties  of  mind  they  had 
suffered,  their  appearance  was  quite  changed,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  acquired  something  of  the  Tartar  both  in  countenance 
and  speech,  their  native  language  being  mixed  with  foreign 
idioms  and  barbarous  terms.  In  their  garments  also,  which 
were  mean  and  of  coarse  texture,  there  was  nothing  that 
resembled  those  of  Italians.  The  situation  of  their  family 
dwelling-house,  a  handsome  and  lofty  palace,  was  in  the  street 
of  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Ramusio,  when,  for  a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear,  it 
went  by  the  appellation  of  "  la  corte  del  Millioni."     Of  this 
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boiise  possession  had  been  taken  by  some  persons  of  tbekr 
kindred,  and  when  our  travellers  demanded  admittance,  it 
vas  Mtiih  much  difficulty  that  they  could  obtain  it  by  making 
the  occupiers  comprehend  who  they  were,  or  persuading 
them  that  persons  so  changed  and  disfigured  by  their  dress, 
could  really  be  those  members  of  the  house  of  Polo  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  themselTes  generally  known  to  their  con- 
nexions, and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the  whole  city 
of  Venice  with  an  adequate  idea  of  their  importance,  they 
devised  a  singular  expedient,  the  circumstances  of  which, 
Bamusio  says,  had  been  repeatedly  told  to  him  when  a  youth 
by  his  friend  M.  Gasparo  Malipiero,  an  elderly  senator  of 
unimpeachable  varacity,  whose  house  stood  near  that  of  the 
Polo  family,  and  who  had  himself  heard  them  from  his  &ther 
and  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  from  other  ancient  persons  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  they  caused  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment to  be  prepared  in  their  own  house,  to  which 
their  numerous  relatives  were  invited.  When  the  hour  for 
assembling  at  table  was  arrived,  the  three  travellers  oame 
forth  from  an  inner  apartment,  clothed  in  long  robes  of  crim- 
son satin  reaching  to  the  floor,  such  as  it  was  customary 
to  wear  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  in  those  days.  When 
water  had  been  carried  round  for  washing  hands,  and  the 
guests  desired  to  take  their  places,  they  stripped  themselves  of 
^ese  vestments,  and  putting  on  similar  dresses  of  crimson 
damask,  the  former  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
the  attendants.  Again,  when  the  first  course  of  victuals  had 
been  removed,  they  put  on  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
seated  themselves  at  table,  when  the  preceding  dresses  were 
in  like  manner  distributed;  and  at  the  condusion  of  the 
feast,  those  of  velvet  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
hosts  then  appeared  in  plain  suits,  resembling  such  as  were 
worn  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  All  were  astonished  at 
what  they  saw,  and  curious  to  know  what  was  to  fallow  this 
scene.   M  booh,  however,  as  ihe  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
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domestics  had  been  ordered  to  withdmw,  Marco  Polo,  as  bdsg 
the  youngest,  rose  from  table,  went  into  an  adjoining  rooni, 
and  presently  returned  with  the  three  coarse,  tbreadbave 
garments  in  which  they  had  first  made  their  appearaaoe 
at  the  house.  With  the  asnstaUce  of  knives,  they  proceeded  to 
Tip  the  seams,  and  to  strip  off  the  linings  and  patches  with 
which  these  tags  were  doubled,  and  by  this  operation  brought 
to  view  a  kige  quantity  of  most  costly  jewels,  such  as  rubi^ 
49apphire8,  carbuncles,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  which  had 
43een  sevn  into  them,  andwith  so  much  firt<and  contrivance, 
fis  not  to  be  at  all  liable  to  the  sui^ieion  of  containing  such 
treasures.  At  the  time  of  their  taking  their  departure  from 
the  oourt  of  the  grand  khan,  all  the  riches  that  his  bounty 
liad  bestowed  upon  them  were  by  them  converted  into  the 
most  valuable  precious  stones,  for  the  facility  t)f  conveyance. 
The  display  of  wealth,  so  incalculable  in  its  amount,  which 
then  lay  exposed  on  the  table  before  them,  appeared  some- 
thing nuraculoos,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  spec- 
tators of  it  with  such  wonder,  that  f<yr  a  time  they  remained 
motionless;  but  upon  recovering  from  their  ecstasy,  they 
felt  entirely  convinced  that  these  were  in  truth  the  ho- 
norable and  valiant  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Polo,  of 
which  at  first  they  had  entertained  doubts,  and  they  accord- 
ingly exhibited  every  mark  of  profound  respect  for  their 
iuwts. 

Of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  anecdote,  vouched  as  it 
is,  the  reader  wiM  form  his  own  judgment;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Bamusio  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  as  soon  as  an 
«M3Couut  of  the  scene  just  described  was  spread  about  the 
city  of  Venice,  great  numbers  of  the  mhabitants  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  nobles  down  to  the  mechanics,  hastened  to  their 
dwelling,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  embracing  them, 
and  of  testifying  their  good-will.  Maffeo,  the  elder  brother, 
was  honoured  with  an  office  of  much  importance  in  the 
magistracy.  To  Marco  the  young  men  resorted,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasive  of  his  conversation.  Finding  him  polite  and 
bommunicative,  they  paid  him  daily  visits^  making  inquiries 
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respecting  Cathay  and  the  grand  khan ;  and  to  cdl  of  them 
his  answers  were  so  courteous,  that  each  considered  himself 
as  personally  obliged.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their 
persevering  curiosity,  which  occasioned  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues,  estimated  at  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  gold  ducats,  as  well  as  of  other  computa- 
tions regarding  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  empire^ 
which  were  necessarily  expressed  in  millions  also,  he  at 
length  acquired  amongst  them  the  surname  of  Messer  Marco 
Millioni,  or,  in  the  modem  orthography,  Milione.  "By 
this  appellation,"  Ramusio  (who  was  himself  high  in  office) 
adds,  "I  have  seen  him  mentioned  in  the  public  records  of 
this  republic,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  has,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  been  commonly  termed,  *la  corte  del 
Millioni.'"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that 
Sansovino,  in  his  "  Venetia  Descritta,"  attributes  the  popular 
application  of  this  surname  to  the  immense  riches  possessed 
by  the  Polo  JGamily  at  the  period  of  their  return  to  their  own 
country.  In  this  sense  the  French  apply  the  term  "mil- 
lionnaire"  to  a  great  capitalist. 

Not  many  months  after  their  arrival  in  Venice,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  commanded  by  Lampa 
Doria,  had  made  its  appearance  off  the  island  of  Curzola,  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia;  in  consequence  of  which  a  Venetian 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  superior  number  of  galleys,  immediately 
put  to  sea  under  the  orders  of  Andrea  Dandolo.  To  the 
command  of  one  of  these,  Marco  Polo,  as  an  experienced 
sea-officer,  was  appointed.  The  fleets  soon  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  This  event  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  happened  on  the  8th  of  September,  1296. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Grenoese,  besides  Dandolo 
himself,  was  our  traveller,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced 
division,  and  bravely  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  enemy, 
but  not  being  properly  supported,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, after  receiving  a  wound.  From  the  scene  of  action 
he  was  conveyed  to  a  prison  in  Genoa,  where  his  personal 
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qualities  and  his  surpi»sing  history  becoming  soon  known,  he 
was  visited  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  captivity; 
treating  him  with  kindness  as  a  friend,  and  liberally  supply- 
ing him  with  everything  necessary  for  his  subsistence  and 
accommodation.  His  rare  adventures  were,  as  in  his  own 
country,  the  subject  of  general  curiosity,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  he  was  imder  of  repeating  the  same  stoiy  unavoid- 
bly  became  irksome  to  him.  He  was,  in  consequence,  at 
length  induced  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recom- 
mended his  committing  it  to  writing.  With  this  view  he 
procured  from  Venice  the  original  notes  he  had  made  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  father. 
Assisted  by  these  documents  (of  which  he  speaks  on  more 
than  one  occasion),  and  from  his  verbal  communications,  the 
narrative  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up,  in  the  prison,  by 
a  person  named  Kustighello  or  Rustigielo,  who,  according  to 
Ramusio,  was  a  Genoese  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  but,  according  to  the  manuscripts,  a  native  of 
Pisa,  and  his  fellow-prisoner;  and  we  finally  learn  from  the 
French  text,  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  original,  that  this 
Rustigielo  was  Rusticien  de  Pise,  a  well-known  medieval  writer, 
who  made  a  compilation  in  French  of  the  romances  of  the 
cycle  of  king  Arthiu*.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  are  said  to 
have  been  written,  and  the  manuscript  circulated,  in  1298. 

The  imprisonment  of  Marco  was  the  occasion  of  much 
affliction  to  his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  the  more  particularly 
as  it  had  long  been  their  intention  that  he  should  form  a 
suitable  matrimonial  alliance  upon  their  return  to  Venice. 
Their  plans  were  now  frustrated,  and  it  became  daily  more 
uncertain  what  {he  duration  of  his  captivity  might  prove,  as 
all  attempts  to  procure  his  liberation  by  the  offer  of  money 
had  failed,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  it  might  not 
terminate  only  with  his  life.  Under  these  circumstances, 
finding  themselves  out  off  from  the  prospect  of  having  heirs 
to  their  vast  wealth,  they  deliberated  upon  what  was  most 
proper  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  the  family,  and  it 


Was  agreed  iiiat  Nioolo,  although  jui  old  man,  but  of  a  Inle 
'eonstitution,  should  take  to  himself  a  second  wife. 

It  happened  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  ihset 
Maroo,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  taken  m  his  favour 
iamongst  the  leading  people  in  Genoa,  and  mdeed  by  the 
'whole  city,  was  released  from  his  captivity.  Upon  returning 
Ibome,  he  found  that  his  Deither  had  by  that  time  added  three 
-sons  to  the  family,  whose  names  weiB  Ste&no,  Maffeo,  and 
Criovanni.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense  jmd  discretion,  he 
-did  not  take  umbrage  at  this  change  of  drcimistanees,  hvtt 
resolved  upon  marrying  also,  and  effected  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  suitable  match.  By  ids  marriage,  liowever,  he  had 
fiot  any  male  descendant,  but  cmly  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  said  to  liave  been  called  Moretta,  and  the  other 
l^antiuA)  whidi,  from  their  signification,  may  be  thought  to 
iiave  been  ra£her  familiar  terms  of  endearment,  than  baptismal 
ammes.  Upon  the  death  of  his  &tber,  as  became  an  affeo^ 
Itionate  and  pious  son,  he  erected  a  monument  to  his  memoxy, 
iof  hewn  stone,  which,  Eamiusio  says,  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
days  imder  l^e  portico  in  froat  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
upon  the  right  hand  side  as  you  enter,  with  an  inscription 
ilenoting  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Nioob  Polo,  wbo  resided  ift 
(the  straet  before  mentioned.  Eespecting  the  age  to  which 
«>ur  author  himself  attadned,  or  the  year  in  which  his  death 
took  plaoB,  his  countrymen  have  not  given  us  any  informal 
fion,  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  was  any  endeavour  made  at  an 
^arly  period  to  ascertain  the  fusts.  Sansovino,  the  most 
elaborate  historian  of  their  city,  observes  only,  that  *^  under 
the  passage  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenao,  which  atands  on  one 
of  the  islets  named  Gemelle,lies  buried  Marco' Polo,  aumained 
MiLione,  who  wrote  the  account  of  'Travels  in  the  New 
World,*  and  was  the  first,  before  Oolumbus,  who  discovered 
new  countries  ;'*  on.  which  expressions  we  may  remark,  that 
independently  of  the  geographical  ignorance  tiisplayed,  there 
as  room  to  conjecture  (if  Bamusio  be  correct)  that  he  haft 
isonfounded  the  tomb  of  the  £iAher  with  tiiat  of  the  soin.  la 
the  chronicle  of  Jacopo  do  Aqui  it  is  reported,  that  when  upoa 
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'isis  death-bed  he  was  exhorted  by  his  iriends,  as  matter  of 
CODScience,  to  retract  what  he  had  publiehed^  or  at  least  to 
disavow  those  parts  which  the  world  regarded  as  fiotitiou% 
-be  scorned  their  advioe,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  so 
&r  from  having  exaggerated,  he  had  not  tdd  one  half  of  the 
extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
His  will  is  said  to  have  been  dated  in  the  year  1323;  in 
idiich  case  his  life  may  be  supposed  (without  pretending  to 
accuracy,  but  also  without  the  chance  of  material  error)  to 
have  embraced  the  period  between  1254  and  1324,  or  about 
seventy  years. 

With  regard  to  tbe  other  members  of  the  &mi]y,  Marco, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  appears  to  have  died  before 
the  departure  of  Nioolo  and  Maffeo  for  Constantinople ;  and 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory, 
that  "tihe  wife  of  the  former,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
gave  to  her  son,  our  author,  the  name  of  his  deoeoaed  uncle. 
Of  the  three  children  of  Nicolo  by  the  second  marriage,  one 
only,  Mafifoo,  lived  to  have  a  family.  This  consisted  of  five 
sons,  said  one  daughter  named  Maria;  and,  as  all  the  sons 
died  without  leaving  issue,  she,  upon  the  death  of  her  last 
surviving  brother,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Marco, 
inherited  all  the  possessions  of  their  father.  With  this  event, 
which  took  place  in  1417,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  illustrious  name  of  Polo  was  lost.  The 
heiress  married  into  the  noble  house  of  Trivisino,  eminently 
distinguished  in  the  fasti  of  the  Yenetian  republic.^ 

The  book  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  containing  so 
much  that  must  be  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers,  became 
extremely  popular  during  the  three  eentnries  which  followed 
liis  death,  and  was  reproduced  In  almost  every  European 
language  which  could  boast  of  a  literature ;  manuscripts  are 
very  numerous,  independent  of  printed  editions,  and  they  differ 
very  much  from  each  other.    From  this  latter  circumstance, 

^  The  arms  1)01110  hj  the  Polo  femily,  as  Ramusio  fbund  them  bl»- 
ax)Bed  in  ancient  books  of  heraldry,  were,  assure^  on  a  bend,  aigent,  threm 
poles  (graciUi  or  jackdaws),  sable. 
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the  choice  of  a  text  for  translation  is  not  a  question  of  easjr 
sohition.  Marsden,  assuming  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  in  Italian,  translated  from  the  text  printed  by  Ramusio, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  some  liberties  with  his  original. 
Since  Marsden's  time,  several  more  critical  editions  of  Marco 
Polo,  in  different  languages,  have  appeared.  In  1827,  an 
Italian  text,  from  an  early  manuscript,  superior  in  authority 
to  that  of  Ramusio,  was  published  by  Count  Baldelli  BouL^ 
The  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Previous  to  this  publication,  in  1824,  the  Society  of 
Geography  of  Paris,  in  the  first  volume  of  its  Recueil  de 
Voyages  et  de  Mlmoires,^  had  printed  from  manuscripts  of 
the  fourteenth  century  two  texts  of  Marco  Polo,  of  a  class 
which  had  not  before  been  examined  very  critically,  one  being 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French.  Neither  of  these  texts  is 
very  well  edited,  but  they  are  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  that  the  original  text  of  Marco  Polo,  which 
came  from  the  traveller's  own  dictation,  was  written  in  the 
French  language.  I  will  give  the  reasons  on  which  this 
judgment  is  established  in  the  words  of  M.  D'Avezac  himself, 
as  he  has  stated  the  question  in  a  postscript  to  some  remarks 
on  the  Relation  of  Plan  du  Carpin,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society  of  Geography  for  August  1841.  ''The  observations 
we  have  just  made,"  says  this  able  geographer,  '*  having  led 
us  to  recur  to  certain  passages  of  Marco  Polo,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  again,  in  the  Italian  and  Latin  texts,  some 
of  those  gross  blunders  arising  from  verbal  equivocations,  of 
which  the  only  possible  explanation  is  found  in  recognising 
them  as  the  work  of  unskilful  translators  from  a  French  text; 

^  II  Milione  di  Marco  Polo,  testo  di  lingua  del  secolo  decimoterzo,  ora 
per  la  prima  volta  pubblicato  ed  illustrato  dal  Conte  Gio.  Batt.  Baldelli 
Boni.  Firenze,  da'  Torchi  di  Giuseppe  Pagani,  M.DCOC.xxvn.  4  vols.  4to. 

'  Becueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires,  public  par  la  Soci^t^  de 
Gdograpbie.  Tome  premier.  Paris,  de  I'lmprimerie  d'Everat,  Rue  du 
Cadran,  No.  16.  m.dccc.xxiv.  4to. 
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an  argament  already  invoked  by  Baldelli,  and  which  must  have 
Etruck  any  man  who  made  a  compaiatiye  examination  of  the 
different  editions  of  this  fomous  relation.  After  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Tangut  in  general,  and  before  that  which  con- 
tains the  description  of  its  capital,  are  three  chapters  treating 
successively  of  the  provinces  of  Camul,  Ginchintalas,  and 
Juctang,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find  this  passage :  '  Et  la 
grant  provence  jeneraus  oil  ceste  provence  (Juctang)  est,  et 
ceste  deux  (Camul  et  Ginchintalas)  que  je  vos  ai  cont^s  en 
arrieres,  est  appellls  Tangut'  In  the  version  of  Eamusio  this 
is  rightly  translated:  'E  la  gran  provincia  generale  nella 
qual  se  contiene  questa  provincia  et  altre  due  provincie  sub- 
sequenti,  si  chiama  Tanguth.*  But  Ramusio  professes  himself 
to  give  a  corrected  text,  whereas  the  celebrated  manuscript 
of  La  Crusca,  published  by  Baldelli,  and  the  manuscript  of 
Pucci,  of  which  he  gives  the  various  readings,  have :  *  Ella  e 
grande  provincia,  ha  nome  Jeneraus^  etc. ;  thus  proving  that 
the  Italian  translator  of  1309  .took  the  French  adjective 
jeneratLs  {generalu)  for  a  proper  name  of  a  province,  as  he 
had  on  another  occasion  taken  the  adverb  jadis  for  a  proper 
name  of  a  king !  A  mistake  equally  curious,  and  into  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  all  the  trandators,  old  or  modern,  of 
Marco  Polo  have  fallen,  occurs,  and  is  repeated  many  times, 
in  the  recital  of  the  war  of  Prester  John  against  '  un  rois  qe 
fu  appel^  le  roi  d'or.'  Marsden  has  justly  observed  that  this 
denomination  must  have  been  the  translation  of  the  Chinese 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  or  Altoun  of  the  Moguls,  since 
these  words  mean  or  (gold)  in  French.  But  it  is  evident  that 
if  a  French  translator  could  write  that  the  monarch  Kin  was 
'appel6  le  roi  d'Or,'  it  would  be  absurd  to  translate  in  Italian, 
'  un  re  chiamato  Dor,'  or  in  Latin,  '  unus  rex  qui  fuit  vocatus 
rex  Dor.'  Evidently  the  translators  took  the  French  appel- 
lation in  the  genitive,  d'or^  for  a  proper  name.  Moreover,  to 
all  the  motives  given  before  by  Baldelli,  by  M.  Paulin  Paris, 
and  by  ourselves,  to  demonstrate  that  the  original  text  of 
the  relation  of  Marco  Polo  was  written  in  French,  we  can  add 
the  authority  of  a  formal  testimony,  which  we  have  already 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Geography,  and  which  we 


0X9  afitonished  nof  to  Laye  fbund  cited  by  our  predecesBon. 
But,  which  ift  still  more  surprising  this  testimony  wna  known 
to  the  learned  Abb6  Lebeu^  and  cited  by  him  in  his  '  DiS" 
sertations  sur  FHistoire  eocldsiastiqae  et  dyile  de  Fftris,' 
without  his  being^  aware  of  its  importance,  or  apparently 
suspecting  that  it  related  to  the  illustrious  Venetiaii;  he 
says  simply — ^'Un  nommd  Marc,  qui  avait  4it&  envoy^  en 
Tartaric  et  aux  Indes,  fit  en  fran9ais  un  livre  des  Merveillea 
de  ce pays  lik, que  Jean  d'Tpre^ en sa  chroniqne, ditqull pos- 
s^dait.'  Now,  this  'nomm6  Marc'  was  Marco  Polo  himself;, 
and  Jean  d'Ypres  said  so,  not  in  au  obscnro  mention,  lost  in:, 
the  midst  of  matters  foreign  to  those  which  might  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  so  ranarkabie  a  dedaiation : 
&r  from  that^  the  chronicler  ^pressly  deyotes  a  chapter  to 
treat  '  De  Legatis  Tartarorum  ad  Papam  missis;*  and  there 
he  says  in  full :  *  Nuntii  qui  -venerunt  erant  duo  cives  Vene- 
tiarum,  nomine  dominus  Nicolaos  Pauli  et  (rater  ejus  dominns 
Maffeus  Pajoli,'  etc.  Then  he  relates  their  return  from  the 
East,  and  adds:  'Dominnsque  Nicolaus  Pauli  fiHum  suum, 
viginti  vel  circiter  annorum,  juvenem  aptum  valde,  nomine 
Marcum  Pauli,  secum  adduxit  ad  Tartaros.''  Alfter  this,  comer 
the  history  of  their  embassy,  and  this  recital  terminates 
with  the  following  passage:  '  Marcus  Pauli  cum  imperatore 
retentus,  ab  eo  miles  efiectus,  sed  et  cum  eo  mansit  spatia 
viginti-septem  annorum ;  quern  Chaam,  propter  suam  habili*- 
tatem  in  suis  negotiis,  ad  diyersas  Indiseet  Tartanse  partes  et 
insulas  misit,  ubi  illarum  partium  multa  mirabilia  vidit,  de  qui- 
bus  postea  librum  in  vulgari  gallico  composuit,  quem  librum 
mirabilium  cum  pluribus  similibus  penes  nos  habemus.'  And 
the  man  who  wrote  this  is  the  same  Jean  Lelong,  of  Ypres^ 
abbot  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer,  who  translated  frt)m  Latin 
into  French  the  relations  of  Hayton  of  Armenia,  of  Rioold 
de  Montecroce,  of  Oderic  of  Friulia,  of  William  of  Boldensel, 
and  of  John  de  Cor,  archbishop  of  Solthinyeh ;  he  was  the  . 
man  of  his  time  the  most  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
various  travels  into  the  East,  and  whose  testimony  ought  to 
carry  the  greatest  authority  in  this  matter." 

With  the  new  importance  which  is  thus  given  to  the 


Fcetach  test  of  Marcp  Polo,  I  hope  tiiat  my  learned  fiiend. 
will  not  let  us;.  w.ait.  long  foB  tu  neir  and  paifeet  edition  of  it;, 
ojae  wMch  will  be  worthy  of  hittuwl^  and!  of  the  languaga  int 
which  it  forms  ao  interesting  a  moniunent. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  editions  already  moitionfld,. 
two  others  have  i^peared  which  ace  worthy  of  notice.  Anr 
edition  of  the  old  German  Tension,  edited  l^  August  Biirok^. 
in  184)5,^  and  an  Italian  edition.by  Vincenao  Lazari,  in  1847.^' 
Angularly  enoughs  neither  of  these  editors  appears  to  haye) 
been  aware  o£  the  direct  evidence  of  John  dTpres  to  the) 
&at  of  the  original  text  having  been  written  in  French,, 
although  it  had  been  so  publicly  stated  by  M.  D*Avezac 
several,  years  before; 

Most  of  the  editions  I  have  mentioned  contain  long  and* 

learned  dissertations  on  Marco  Polo's  travels*^    It  was  the. 

original,  intention^  in  the  present  edition,  merely  to  reprint 

the  text  of  Marsden's  translation,^  with  a  selection  fix>m  the. 

notes.    Marsden's  notes  are  rather  lengthy,  and  a  good  part. 

of  them  eonsists  only  of  repetitions  of  statements  and  autho*- 

rities  in  support  of  ^e  credibility  of  Marco  Polo's  nasration;. 

^  Die  Beiflen  des  yenezianfire  Marco  Polo  im.ziii***^  Jahrhundert,  zniii 
ersten  male  voUstandig  nach  den  beaten  Ausgaben  Deutach,  mit  einem 
Kommentar  yon  August  Burck ;  nebst  Zuaatzen  und  Verbesserungen 
-vion  Earl  Fdedrioh  Neumann.  Leipzig^  Dnick  und  Yeriag  yon  B.  G. 
Teubner.  1845.  8yo. 

*  I  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo  yeneziano,  tradotti  per  la  prima  rolta 
dair  originale  francese  di  Busticiano  di  Pisa,  e  corredati  d'  illustrazioni 
e  di  docmnenti  da  Ylncenzo  Lazari,  pubblicati  per  oura  di  Lodoyioo 
Pacini  membro  eff.  e  segretario  dell'  T.  K,  Istituto  yeneto.  Yenezia,  ooi 
tipi  di  Pietro  Naratoyichu  1847.  8yo. 

*  Another  learned  work  on  Marco  Polo  deserves  to  be  called  atten>> 
tion  to ;  it  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  Marsden's  translation. — 
"  Di  Marco  Polo,  e  degli  altri  yiaggiatori  Yeneziani  piii  illustri,  Disser* 
tazioni  del  P.  ab.  D.  Placido  Zurla;  con  appendlce  sopra  le  antiche 
mappe  layorate  in  Yenezia,  e  con  quattro  carte  geografiche.  In  Yenezia 
presso  Gio.  Giacomo  Fuchs  co*  tipi  Picottiani.  M.DCCc.xvni.'*  2  vols.  4to. 

*  The  title  of  Marsden's  edition,  which  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  was :  "  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
a  Yenetian,  in  the  thirteenth  century;  being  a  description,  by  that 
early  traveller,  of  remarkable  places  and  kings  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  notes,  by  William 
Marsden,  F.B.S.,  &c.  London,  printed  for  the  Author,  &c.  M.DCcaxyni." 
4to. 
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and  as  this  question  is  now  more  generally  understood  than 
it  was  in  Marsden's  time,  these  corroborations  are  no  longer 
necessary.  When,  however,  I  came  to  compare  this  transla- 
tion with  the  new  editions  of  the  text,  I  found  that  it  was 
desirable  to  give  it  a  general  revision,  comparing  it  with  the 
texts  published  more  recently.  All  the  texts  differ  so  much 
from  one  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  anyt^ng  like 
a  perfect  text  from  them ;  but  a  comparison  enables  us  to 
correct  some  of  the  dates,  names,  distances,  &c.,  which  were 
evidently  wrong  in  the  text  that  Marsden  followed;  to  set 
right  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  he  fell  fi'om  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  medieval  literature  of  Western 
Europe ;  and  to  restore  passages  which  had  been  lost  &om 
the  texts  he  used.  The  supplementary  chapters  added  at 
the  end  of  the  present  volume  are  translated  from  the  early 
French  text.  From  the  historical  dates  to  which  some  of 
these  refer,  they  may  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original 
compilation  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  written,  they  seem  to  have 
been  translated  into  prose  from  a  narration  in  verse.  This 
phraseology  is  sometimes  so  diffuse,  that  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  compress  it  in  the  translation,  especially  in 
the  descriptions  of  ];)attles,  which  are  almost  copies  of  one 
another. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  acknowledging 
the  kindness  with  which  Colonel  Leake,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  translator,  has  given  his  permission  to  make 
use  of  Mr.  Marsden's  text  and  notes. 

T.  W. 

li,  Sydney  Street,  Brompton, 
September  1854. 
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Ye  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  knights, 
and  all  other  people  desirous  of  knowing  the  diversities  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  kingdoms,  pro- 
vinces, and  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  East,  read  through  this 
book,  and  ye  will  find  in  it  the  greatest  and  most  marvellous 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  especially  of  Armenia,  Persia, 
India,  and  Tartary,  as  they  are  severally  related  in  the  present 
-work  by  Marco  Polo,  a  wise  and  learned  citizen  of  Venice, 
■who  states  distinctly  what  things  he  saw  and  what  things  he 
heard  from  others.  For  this  book  will  be  a  truthful  one.  It 
must  be  known,  then,  that  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
present  day,  no  man,  whether  Pagan,  or  Saracen,  or  Christian, 
or  other,  of  whatever  progeny  or  generation  he  may  have 
been,  ever  saw  or  inquired  into  so  maiy  and  such  great 
things  as  Marco  Polo  above  mentioned.  Who,  wishing  in  his 
(secret  thoughts  that  the  things  he  had  seen  and  heard  should 
be  made  public  by  the  present  work,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
•who  could  not  see  them  with  their  own  eyes,  he  himself  being 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1295  *  in  prison  at  Genoa,  caused  the 
things  which  are  contained  in  the  present  work  to  be  written 
by  master  Kustigielo,  a  citizen  of  Pisa,  who  was  with  him  in 
the  same  prison  at  Genoa;  and  he  divided  it  into  three 
parts. 

*  This  prolo^e,  omitted  by  Marsden,  is  here  translated  from  the 
Latin  text  published  by  the  French  Geographical  Society.  It  is  found 
in  the  early  French  version  published  by  the  same  society,  and  in  soma 
of  the  Italian  manuscripts  j  but  is  only  given  in  an  abridged  form  in 
Boni's  Italian  text. 

^  The  early  French  translation  ^ves  the  date  1298,  with  which  the 
Italian  prologues  seem  to  agree. 
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CHAPTER  L 


§  1.  It  should  be  known  to  the  reader  that,  at  the  time 
when  Baldwin  II.  was  emperor  of  Constantinople,'  where  a 
magistrate  representing  the  doge  of  Venice  then  resided,*  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1250,'  Nioolo  Polo,  the  father  of  the 

^  Baldwin  II.  count  of  Flanders,  and  coiuin  of  Lonis  IX.  king  of 
France,  who  reigned  from  1237  to  1261,  waa  the  laet  of  the  I^tm 
emperors  of  Constantinople. 

^  The  passage  which  in  Bamusio's  text  ia,  "  dove  all'  hora  soleva  stare 
un  podestli  di  Venetia,'per  nome  di  messer  lo  Dose,**  and  upon  which  he 
has  written  a  particular  dissertation,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  Latin  or  Fren<^  rersions,  or  in  the  Italian  text  published  hy 
BonL  The  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  provinces  had  been 
conquered,  in  1204,  by  the  joint  arms  of  the  French  and  the  Venetians, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  commanded  by  their  doge,  the  illustrious 
Henry  Dandolo,  in  person.  Upon  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the 
immense  spoil  that  fell  into  their  possession,  a  lazier  share  (including 
the  celebrated  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus)  was  assigned  to  the  repubUo 
than  to  the  emperor  elected  on  th^  occasion,  and  the  aged  doge,  who. 
had  himself  declined  the  imperial  title,  but  accepted  that  of  Pnnce  of 
Komania,  maintained  an  independent  jurisdiction  over  three  parts  out 
of  eight  of  the  city,  ffith  a  separate  tribunal  of  justice,  and  ended  hia 
days  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  besieged  Adrianopla  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  his  successors  in  the  high  office  of  chief  of  the  republic 
made  the  imperial  city  their  place  of  residence.  **  The  doge,  a  slave  of 
state,**  says  Gibbon,  **  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from  the  helm 
of  the  "republic;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bail,  or  regent^ 
who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Venetiaaa.*' 
Such  was  the  podest^,  sometimes  termed  bailo,  and  sometimes  des^ 
poto,  whose  cotemporary  government  is  here  spoken  of,  and  whose 
political  importance  in  the  then  degraded  state  of  the  empire,  was 
nttie-  inferior  to  that  of  Baldwin;  whilst  in  the  eyes  of  the  Polo 
family,  as  Venetian  citizens,  it  was  probably  much  greater.  The  name 
of  the  person  who  exercised  the  functions  at  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
is  said,  in  the  Sorenzo  manuscript,  to  have  been  Misier  Ponte  de 
Veniexia,  and,  in  1261,  when  the  empire,  or  rather  the  city,  was  recon- 
quered from  the  Latins,  the  podestk  was  Marco  Gradenigo. 

*  There  are  strong  grounds,  Harsden  says,  for  believing  that  this 
date  of  1250,  although  found  in  aU  the  editions,  is  incorrect.  In  the 
manuscript,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum  and  Berlin 
libraries,  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  is  placed  in  1252,  and  some 
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fiaid  Marco,  and  Abfifeo,  the  brother  of  Nicolo,  respectable 
and  well-informed  me%  embarked  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  with 
a  rich  and  varied  cars o  of  merchandise,  and  reached  Constan- 
tinople in  safety.  After  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject 
of  their  proceedings,  it  was  determined,  as  the  measure  most 
likelj  to  iznproTe  their  trading  capital,  liiat  they^should  pro* 
secute  their  voyage  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.*  With  this 
View  they  made  purchases  of  many  fine  and  costly  jewels,  and 
taking  ti^eir  departure  from  Constantinople,  navigated  that 
sea  to  ^  port  named  Soldaia,'  from  whence  they  travelled  on 
horseback  many  days  until  they  reached  the  court  of  a 
powerfal  chief  of  the  Western  Tartars,  named  Barka,'  who 

of  the  eyents  related  in  the  sequel  render  it  evident  that  the  departure^ 
at  least,  of  our  travellers  from  Constantinople,  must  have  been  some 
years  Ibter  than  the  middle  of  the  ceiitmy,  and  probably  not  sooner 
than  1255.  How  long  they  were  detained  in  that  city  is  not  stated ; 
bnt,  upon  any  calculation  of  the  j>eriod  of  their  arrival  or  departure,  it 
is  surprising  that  Grynseus,  the  editor  of  the  Basle  and  Paris  edition  of 
1532,  and  alter  him  the  learned  Muller  and  Beigeron,'  should,  notwith^ 
standing  the  anachronism,  introduce  into  their  texts  the  date  of  1269^ 
which  was  oight  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  Baldwin,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  year  in  which  they  returned  to  S^rta  firom  ihtix  first 
Tartarian  jonm^.  , 

^  The  prosperity,  riches,  and  political  importance  of  tiie  state  oT  « 
Venice  having  arisen  entirely  from  its  commerce,  the  profession  of  a 
merchant  was  there  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  estimation,  and  its 
noUes  were  amongst  the  most  enterprising  of  it*  advmturers  in  foreign 
trade.  To  this  illustrious  state  nu^t  have  been  applied  the  proud 
character  drawn  by  Isaiah  of  ancient  Tyre,  which  he  describes  as  **  the 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers- are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth." 

'  Soldaia  was  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  place  (the 
Tauro-Scythian  port  of  the  ancients)  now  called  Sudak,  situated  nesv 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea  <Mr  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is 
described  in  these  words :  **  About  the  midst  of  the  said  province 
towards  the  south,  as  it  were  upon  a  sharp  angle  or  point,  standeth  a 
city  called  Boldaia,  directly  against  Synopolis.  And  there  doe  all  the 
Turide  .merchants,  which  tra&que-  into  the  north  countries,  in  their 
journey  outward,  arrive,  and  as  they  return  homeward  also  from 
Russia,  and  the  said  northern  regions,  into  Tuxkie.'' — ^Pi&chas,  voL  iiL 
p.8. 

'  This  Tartar  prince  is  usually  named  Berek^,  the  successcHr,  and 
said  to  be  the  Inrother,  of  Batu,  the  son  of  Tushi,  eldest  son  of  Jengiz* 
khan;  who  inherited,  as  his  portiod  of  the  dominions  of  his  grand' 
falJier  (although  not  in  full  sovereignty),  the  western  countries  of 
Kapehak  or  Xipchak,  Allftn,  Buss,  and  Bulgar»  fu^d  died  in  1256. 

b2 
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dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Bolgara  and  Assara,*  and  had  the  repa-^ 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  most  libetul  and  civilized  princes 
hitherto  known  amongst  the  tribes  of  Tartary.  He  expressed 
much  satis&kction  at  the  arrival  of  th^  travellers,  and  re^ 
ceived  them  with  marks  of  distinction.  In  return  for  which 
courtesy,  wjien  they  had  laid  before  him  the  jewels  they 
brought  with  them,  and  perceived  that  their  beauty  pleased 
him,  they  presented  them  for  his  acceptance.  The  liberality 
of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  brothers  struck  him 
with  admiration;  sind  being  unwilling  that  they^oidd  sur- 
pass him  in  generosity,  he  not  only  directed  double  the  value 
of  the  jewels  to  be  paid  to  them,  but  made  them  in  addition 
several  rich  presents. 

The  brothers  having  resided  a  year  in  the  dominions  of  this 
prince,  they  became  desirous  of  revisiting  their  native  country, 
but  were  impeded  by  the  sudden  br^iking  out  of  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  another  chief,  named  Alati,  who  ruled  over  the 
Eastern  Tartars.'     In  a  fierce  and  very  sanguinary  battle 

^  The  Bolgar,  Bulgar,  or  Bulghar,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  name  of  a 
town  and  an  eztensive  district  in  Tartary,  lying  to  the  eastw^  of  tho 
Wolga,  and  now  inhabited  by  the  Bashldrs,  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Greater 
Bulgaria.  Assara  is  the  city  of  Sarai  (witfa|the  definitive  article  pre- 
I  fixed),  situated  on  the'  eastern  arm  of  the  Wolga,  or  Achtuba.  "  The 
Astrachan  mentioned  by  Balducci  Pegoletti  was  not  on  the  same  spot 
where  that  town  stands  now,  but  the  ancient  Astrachan  was  demo' 
lished,  together  with  Saray,  by  the  emperor  Timur,  in  the  winter  of 
1396.  The  old  town  of  Ssuray  was  pretty  near  the  ancient  Astrachan." 
*— Forster. 

*  These  Eastern  Tartars,  as  they  are  relatively  termed,  but  whose 
country  extended  no  further  to  the  east  than  ih.e  provinces  of  Persia 
and  .Khorasan,  were  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Western 
(or  more  properly,  North-Westem)  Tartars  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  who  occupied  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga, 
and  from  thence  to  the  ooiffines,  or  beyond  the  confines,  of  Europe. 
Their  chief,  here  named  Ala-ti  or  Hala-^  is  the  celebrated  Hula^  the 
son  of  Tuli  or  Tulwi,  and  equally  with  Batu,  Mang%  and  Kubhu  (the 
latter  of  whom  were  his  brothers),  the  grandson  of  Jengiz-khan.  Being 
appointed  by*|iis  elder  brother  Mangu,  to  command  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  left  Kara-korum,  a  short  time  before  the 
visit  of  Bubruquis  to  that  Tartar  capital,  and  in  the  year  1256  crossed 
the  Jihun  or  Oxus,  with  a  large  army.  In  the  following  year,  he 
destroyed  the  race  or  sect  of  the  Ismaelians,  <»dled  also  Malahidet,  of 
whom  a  particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter,  and  then  turned  his 
arms  agamst  the  city  of  Baghdad,  which  he  sacked  in  1268;  putting  to 
death  Hostasem  ^Uahf  the  last  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs.    0po&  thd 
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that  ensti6d  betweetx  their  respeotive  armies,  Alaii  was  vie- 
todous^  in  consequence  of  which,  the  roads  beiilg  rendered  un- 
'  safe  for  travellers,  the  brothers  could  not  attempt  to  return 
by  the  way  they  came^  and  it  was  recommended  to  them,  a& 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  reaching  Constantinople,  to  pro<» 
ceed  in  an  easterly  direction,  by  an  unfrequented  route,  so  aa 
to  skirt  the  limits  of  Barka's  territories.  Accordingly  they 
niade  their  way  to  a  town  named  Oukaka,^  situated  on  thet 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Western  Tartars.  Leaying 
that  place,  and  advancing  stiH  further,  they  crossed  the  Tigris,' 
one  of  the  fotir  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  came  to  a  desert,  the 
extent  of  which  was  seventeen  days'  goumey,  wherein  they 
found  neither  town,  castle,  nor  any  substantial  building,  but 
only  Tartars  with  their  herds,  dwelling  in  tents  on  the  plain.' 
Having  passed  this  tract,  they  arrived  at  length  at  a  well-built 
city  csdled'B6khara,'^  in  a  province  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Persia,  and  the  noblest  city  of  that  kingdom, 
but  governed  by  a  prince  whose  name  was  Barak.*  Here, 
from  inability  to  proceed  further,  they  remained  three  years. 

death  of.  Mangu,  in  1259,  Hulagu  became  effectively  the  sovereign  of 
Persian  and  Babylonian  Irak,  together  with  Ehorasan ;  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued to. profess  a  nominal  and  respectful  allegiance  to  his  brother 
Kubla'i,  who  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  tl;e  Moghul  family,  and 
reigned  in  China.  His  death  took  place  in  1265,  at  Tauris  or  Tabriz, 
his  capital. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  Okak  of  AbulfedaJ 
from  hence  the  route  of  our  travellers  may  be  presumed  to  have  lain 
towards  the  town  of  Jaik,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  to  the  Sihun. 

^  The  great  river  crossed  by  our  travellers,  and  which  from  its  mag- 
nitude they  might  think  entitled  tb  rank  as  one.  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, was  evidently  the  Sihun,  otherwise  named  the  Sirr. 

'  The  desert  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Karak,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sihun  or  Sirr,  which  travellers  from  the  nprth  must  unavoidably  pass, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Bokhara. 

*  This  celebrated  city,  the  name  of  which  could  not  be  easily  mis- 
taken, and  has  not  been  disguised  by  the  transcribers,  serves  materially 
to  establish  the  general  direction  of  their  course;  for,  having  pro- 
ceeded northwards  from  the  Crimea,  th^y  could  not  have  reached 
Bokhdra  otherwise  thdn  by  crossing  the  several  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the  Caspian. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  prince  whom  P^tis  de  la  Croix  names 
Berrac  Can,  and  D'Herbelot  Barak-khan,  great-grandson  of  Jagata'i,  the 
second  son  of  Jengiz-khan,  who  inherited  Transoxiana,  or  the  region 
now  possessed  by  the  Usbek  Tartars.  '  Barak  is  said,  by  the  latter,  to 
have  attempted  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Khoras^  from  the  dominion 
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It  happened  while  these  brothers  w^e  in  Bokhara^  that  a- 
person  of  conae^uence  and  gifted  with  eminent  talentis  made 
his  appearance  there.  He  was  proceeding  as  ambassador  from 
Aku  before  mentioned,  to  the  grand  khan,  supreme  c^ief  of 
all  the  Tartars,  named  Kublal,^  whose  residence  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  eontinent,  in  a  direction  between  north-east 
and  east.'  Not  having  eTer  before  had  an  opportunity,, 
although  he  wi^ed  it,  of  seeing  any  natives  of  Italy,  he  was 
gratified  in  a  high  degree  at  meeting  and  conversipg  with  these 
brothers,  who  bad  now  become  proficients  in  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage; and  after  associating  with  them  for  several  days,  and 
finding  iheir  manners  agreeable  to  him,  he  proposed  to  them 
Hiat  they  s\iould  accompany  him  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
khan,  who  would  be  pleased  by  their  appearance  at  his  court, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  any  person  from  their 
country;  adding  assurances  that  they  would  be  honourably 
received,  and  recompensed  with  many  gifts.  Convinced  as 
they  were  that  their  endeavours  to  return  homeward  would 
expose  them  to  the  most  imminent  risks,  they  agreed  to  this 

of  Abaka  the  eon  of  Hulagu;  but  this  most  be  a  mistake,  as  the  death 
of  Barak  is  placed  by  the  generality  of  hifitorians  in.1^60  (by  D'Herbo- 
lot;  unaccountably,  in  1240),  and  that  of  Hulagu  in  1265. 

^  Mangu  appointed  Kublai  his  -viceroy  in  Chin%  and  gave  to  Hulaga 
the  govemment  of  such  of  the  southern  proyinces  of  Asia  as  he  coudd 
reduce  to  obedience.  Betuming  himself  to  China  in  1258/he  died  at 
the  siege  of  Ho-cheu,  in  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  in  the  following 
year.  Kublai  wag  at  this  time  in  the  province  of  Hu-kuajig,  and  perse- 
vered in  his  efforts  to  render  himself  master  of  Yu-chang-fu,  its  capital, 
until  he  was  called  away  to  suppress  a  revolt  excited  by  his  younger 
brother  Artigbuga,  whom  Ifang^i^  had  left  as  his  lieutenant  at  Kara- 
korum.  Contenting  himself  with  «Kacting  from  the  emperor  of  the 
Song,  who  ruled  over'Manji,.  or  southern  China,  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  he  retreated  to  the  northward,  and  in  1260  was  pro- 
claimed grand  khan,  at  Shang-tu,  which  from  that  time  became  his 
summer  residence.  We  are  told,  however,  that  he  had  hesitated  for 
some  time  to  assume  the  title,  and  did  not  declare  his  acquiescence 
until  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  sent  by  his  brother  Hulagu  (by  soma 
supposed  to  have  been  the  elder),  who  urged  him  to  aocept  the  empire. 
This  envoy  we  may  reasonably  presume  to  have  been  the  person  who 
arrived  at  Bokh&ra,  in  his  way  from  Persia  to  Khatai,  during  the  time 
that  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo^  were  detained  in  that  city;  and  the  period 
is  thereby  ascertained  to  have  been  about  the  year  1258. 

*  This  vague  designation  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  grand  khan 
must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Ehatai,  or  northern  China,  froni 
which,  or  the  adjoining  district  of  Earchin,  where  Shang>tu  waa 
situated,  h»  was  rarely  absent. 
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proposal^  and  recommending  themselif^B  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  they  set  out  on  their  jonmey  in  the  suite  of 
the  ambiusador,  attended  by  seTenJ  Christian  servants  whom 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  Venice.  The  course  they 
took  at  first  was  between  the  north-east  and  north,  and  an  en- 
tire year  was  oonsamed  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
imperial  residence,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  delays 
occasioned  by  the  snows  and  the  swelling  of  the  rivers,  which 
obliged  them  to  halt  tmtil  the  former  had  melted  and  the 
floods  had  subsided  Many  things  worthy  of  admiration  were 
observed  by  them  in  the  progress  of  their  jonmey,  but  which 
are  here  omitted,  as  they  will  be  described  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  seqnel  of  the  book. 

§  2.  Being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan, 
Knblai,  the  travellers  were  received  by  him  with  the  conde- 
scension and  affitbility  that  belonged  to  his  character,  and  as 
they  were  the  first  Latins  who  had  made  their  appearance  in 
that  country,  they  were  entertained  with  feasts  and  honoured 
with  other  marks  of  distinction.  Entering  graciously  into 
converBation  with  them,  he  made  earnest  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  Bomans,^  and  of  other  Christian  kings  and  princes.  Ho 
wished  to  be  informed  of  their  relative  consequence,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessionsy  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  their  several  kingdoms  and  principalities,  how 
they  conducted  themselves  in  war&re,  and  above  all  he  ques- 
tioned them  particularly  respecting  the  pope,  the  afiairs  of  the 
church,  and  the  religious  worship  and  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Being  well  instructed  and  discreet  men,  they  gave 
appropriate  answers  upon  all  these  points,  and  as  they  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Tartar  (Moghul)  language,  they 
expressed  themselves  always  in  becoming  terms;  insomuch 
that  the  grand  khan,  holding  them  in  high  estimation,  fre- 
quently commanded  their  attendance. 

When  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  that  the  two 
brothers  communicated  with  so  much  good  sense,  he  expressed 

*  B7  the  CTiperor  of  the  Romans  is  meant  the  emperor,  whether 
Greek  or  Roman,  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  ThoBo  countries 
which  now  form  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
Kre  vaguely  designated,  amongst  the  more  Eastern  people,  by  the  name 
of  Rika,  and  their  inhabitants  by  that  of  Rdmi. 
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himself  well  satisfied,  and  having  formed  in  his  mind  the  do* 
sign  of  employing  them  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  after 
consulting  witli  his  ministers  on  the  subjeot^  he  proposed  to 
them,  with  many  kind  entreaties,  that  tiiey  should  accotn- 
pany  one  of  his  officers,  named  Khogatal,  on  a  mission  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  His  object,  he  told  them,  was  to  make  a  request 
to  his  holiness  that  he  would  send  to  him  a  hundred  men  of 
learning,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Chi-istian  religion,  as  well  as  with  the  seven  arts,  and  qualified 
to  prove  to  the  learned  of.  his  dominions,  by  just  ahd  fair 
argument,  that  the  faith  professed  by  Christians  is  superior  to, 
and  founded  upon  more  evident  truth  than, .any  other;  that 
the  gods  of  the  Tartars^  and  the  idojp  worshipped  in  their 
houses  were  only  evil  spirits,  and  that  they  and  the  people  of 
the  East  in  general  were  under  an  error  iu  reverencing  them 
as  divinities.  He  moreover  signified  his  pleasure  that  upon 
their  return  they  should  bring  with  them,  from  Jerusalem, 
some  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  over 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  professed  to 
hold  in  veneration  and  to  consider  as  the  true  God.*  Having 
heard  these  commands  addressed  to  them  by  the  grand  khan, 
they  humbly  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  declaring  their 
wilhngness  and  instant  readiness  to  perform,  to  the  utmost  of 

*  We  may  reasonably  suspect  (without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  the 
embassy  itself)  that  the  expressions  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor,  both  as  they  regard  the  worship  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  heightened  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  tran- 
scribers. The  circumstance  of  Kublai,  who  is  known  to  have  been  of 
an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a 
number  of  missionaries  from  Europe,  tp  instruct  his  ignorant  Tartar 
subjects  in  religion,  and  more  especially  in  the  practice  of  useful  arts, 
is  no  more  than  what  has  been  frequently  done  since,  by  the  princes  of 
half-barbarous  nations,  amongst  whom  the  doctrine  of  the'  Koran  had 
not  already  taken  root.  With  regard  to  the  holy  oil,  we  find  its  impor- 
tance thus  stated  by  Chardin :  *'  Ce  qu*il  (le  clerg6  Arm^nien)  vend  la 
plus  cher,  ce  sont  les  saintes  huiles,  que  les  Qrecs  appellent  myrone^ 
ha.  pli^part  des  Chretiens  orientaux  s'imaginent  que  c'est  un  iMkume 
physiquement  salutaire  contre  toutes  les  maladies  de  Tame.  '  Le  par 
triarche  a  seul  le  droit  de  la  consacrer.  II  la  vend  aux  ^vdques  et  aux 
pr^tres.  II  y  a  quelques  douze  ans  que  celui  de  Perse  se  mit  en  tSto 
d'emp§cher  lea  eccl^siastiques  Arm^niens  de  tout  I'orient,  de  se  pour- 
Toir  des  saintes  huiles  ailleurs  que  chez  lui.  Ceux  de  Turquie  s'en 
foumissent  depuis  long-terns  k  Jerusalem,  aupr^s  du  patriarche  Arm6^ 
nien  qui  y  reside,  etqui  est  le  chef  de  tons  les  Chretiens  Arm^niens  de 
I'empire  Ottoman." — -Voy.  en  Perse^  torn,  i  p.  170,  4to. 


$ 
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tfadir  abiUty^  whatever  mi^t  be  the  rojal  wilL  Upon  whidi 
be  caused  letters,  in  the  Tartarian  language,  to  be  written  in 
his  name  to  the  pope  of  J^me,  and  &ese  he  delivered  into 
their  hands.  He  likewise  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
famished  with  a  golden  tablet  displaying  the  imperial  oipher/ 
aooording  to  the  nsage  established  by  hiis  majesty;  in  virtue 
of  which  the  person  bearing  it,  together  with  his  whole  suite, 
are  safely  conveyed  and  escorted  from  station  to  station  by  the 
governors  of  all  places  within  the  imperial  dominions,  and  are 
aititled,  during  the  time  of  their  residing  in  any  city,  castle, 
town,  or  villoge,  to  a  supply  of  provisions  and  everything 
necessary  for  their  accommodation* 

Being  thus  honouraMy  commissioned  they  took  their  leave 
of  the  grand  khan,  ana  set  out  on  tfteir  journey,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  tl^pxL  twenty  days  when  the  officer,  named 
Khogatal,  their  companion,  fell  dangerously  ill,  in  the  city 
named  Alau.'  In  this  dilemma  it  was  determined,  upon  con- 
sulting all  who  were  present,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
man  himself,  that  they  should  leave  him  behind.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  their  journey  they  derived  essential  benefit  from 
being  provided  with  the  royal  tablet,  which  procured  them 
attention  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Their 
expenses  were  defrayed,  and  escorts  were  furnished.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  so  great  were  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  encounter,  from  the  extreme  cold,  the 
snow,  the  ice,  and  the  flooding  of  the  rivers,  that  their  progress 
was  unavoidably  tedious,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  a  sea-port  town  in  the  lesser  Armenia, 
named  Laiassus.'"^    Departing  from  thence  by  sea,  they  arrived 

'  f^quent  mention  is  made  in  the  Chinese  writings  of  the  tchi- 
kouei,  or  tablet  of  honour,  delivered  to  great  officers  on  their  appoint- 
ment ;  upon  which  their  titles  are  set  forth  in  gold  letters,  and  which 
entitles  them  to  considerable  privileges  in  travelling.  That  which  is 
here  spoken  of  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  nearly  the  same  kind. 
In  the  vulgar  European  dialect  of  Canton,  it  is  termed  the  emperor's 
grand  chop,  a  word  used  to  express  "  seal,  mark,  warrant,  licence,  or 
passport." 

'  The  name  of  the  place  where  Khogatal  was  left  is  omitted  in 
iTarsden,  and  in  the  French  and  some  of  the  Italian  texts. 

*  We  have  given  the  name  Laiassus  from  the  Latin  text,  instead  of 
Giazza,  given  in  Marsden's  text,  which  is  an  evident  corruption.  The 
place  meant  is  a  port  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Scandaroon« 
or  Issus,  which  in  our  modem  maps  and  books  of  geography  has  the 
▼ariooB  appellations  of  Lajazzo,  Aiazzo,  Aiasso,  L'A!a8,  and  Layasatw 
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at  Aere*  in  the  month  of  April,  1269,  and  there  learaad,  with 
extreme  eoncem,  that  pope  dement  the  Fourth  was  recently 
dead.'  A  kgate  whom  he  had  appointed,  named  M.  Tebaldo 
de'  Vesconti  di  Pianenata,  waa  at  this  time  resident  in  Acre,' 
and  to  him  ihey  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had  in  com- 
mand from  the  gmod  khan  of  Tartary.  He  adrised  them  by 
all  means  to  wait  the  election  of  another  pope,  and  when  that 
should  take  place,  to  proceed  with  the  objects  of  their  em- 
bassy. Approving  of  this  counsel,  they  determined  upon 
employing  the  interval  in  a  visit  to  their  families  in  Venice. 
They  accordingly  embarked  at  Acre  in  a  ship  bound  to  Negro- 
pont,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Venice,  where  Nicolo  Polo 
found  that  his  wifia,  whom  he  had  le^  with  child  at  his  de- 
parture,  was  dead,  after  laving  been  deUyered  of  a  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Marco,  and  was  now  pf  the  i^  of  nine- 
teen years.^    This  is  the  Marco  by  whom  the  present  work  is 

^  Acre,  properly  Akkft,  the  ancient  Ptolemalg,  a  maritime  city  of 
Palestine,  was  taken  from  the  Saracens,  in  1110,  by  the  Cniaaders. 
In  1187  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  or  Salah-eddln;  and  in  1191  it 
was  wrested  from  him  by  the  Christian  forces,  imder  Philippe  Auguste, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeor  de  Licm,  king  of  England.  In 
1265,  and  again  in  1269  (about  the  period  at  which  our  travellers 
arrived  there),  it  was  imsucoeasfully  attacked  by  Bibars,  sultan  of 
Egypt.  In  1291  it  was  finally  conquered  from  the  Christians,  and 
in  great  part  demolished,  by  Khalil,  another  Egyptian  sultan,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Mameluk  Baharites.  In  modem  days,  it  suddenly 
arose  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  lain  for  five  centuries^  and 
once  more  became  celebrated  for  the  determined  and  triumphant 
resistance  there  made,  in  1798  and  1799,  by  Jezzar  Pasha,'  assisted  by 
a  small  British  squadron  and  the  gallantry  of  its  distinguished  com- 
mander, against  tiie  fuzicNU  and  sangoinaiy  efforts  of  the  invader  of 

3  Clement  IV.  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  of  the  year  1268. 
The  event  was  consequently  a  recent  one  when  our  travellers  arrived 
at  Acre,  in  April  1269.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  date  of  their 
arrival  is  differently  stated  in  the  MSS.,  some  reading  1260,  the  Latin 
text  having  1270,  and  others  1272.  Some  MSS.  specify  the  30th  of 
April  as  the  day  of  their  arrivaL 

'  That  Acre  was  the  residence  of  a  legate  from  the  papal  see  about 
this  period  is -proved  by  other  records. 

*  The  Basle,  as  well  as  the  earlier  Latin  version,  and  the  Italian 
epitomea,  state  the  age  of  Marco,  who  was  to  become  the  historian  of 
the  family,  to  have  been  then  only  fifteen  years.  If  this  reading  be 
correct,  as  probably  it  is,  the  father,  who  arrived  at  Acre  in  1269,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  reached  Venice  in  1270,  must  have  left 
home  about  the  year  1255.     (See  Note^  on  p.  2.)   The  age  of  nineteen 
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oompofndy  and  who  wiU  give  thercin  a  rebtion  of  all  thoM* 
matteiB  of  whkli  he  has  been  aa  eye-witneBa. 

§  3.  In  the  meantime  the  election  of  a  pope  was  retarded 
by  so  many  obBtaeies,  that  they  remained  two  years  in 
Venice,  continually  expeeting^  its  acoompliahment;*  when  at 
length,  becoming  apprehensiTe  that  the  grand  khan  might  be 
displeased  at  their  delay,  or  might  suppose  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  revisif  his  country,  they  judged  it  expedient  to 
return  to  Acre;  and  on  this  occasion  they  took  with  them 
young  Marco  Polo.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  l^ate  they 
made  a  Tisit  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  provided  themselyes 
with  some  of  the  oil  bdongii^  to  the  lamp  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  the  grand  khan. 
As  soon  as  they  were  furnished  with  his  letters  addressed  to 
that  prince,  bearing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  execute  his  commission,  and  explaining  to 
him  that  the  pope  of  the  Christian  church  had  not  as  yet 
been  chosen,  they  proceeded  to  the  before-mentioned  port  of 
Laiassus.  Scarcely  however  had  they  taken  their  departure, 
when  the  legate  received  messengerei  from  Italy,  despatched 
by  the  college  of  cardinals,  announcing  his  own  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair;  and  he  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Crregory  the  Tenth.^  Considering  that  he  was  now  in  a 
situation  that  enabled  him  fully  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Tartar  sovereign,  he  hastened  to  transmit  letters  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,^  communicating  to  him  the  event  of  his  election, 

seems  to  have  been  assigned  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
sapposed  departure  in  1250.  » 

'  A  vacancy  in  the  papal  aae^  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years^ 
occurred  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  cabals  ez^ing  in  the 
Sacred  College ;  when,  at  length,  it  was  determined  to  refer,  the  dioice 
of  a  pope  to  six  of  the  cardinals,  who  elected  Tebaldo  of  Fiacenza,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  1271.  In  order  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venienoe  and  scandal  of  sndi  delays  for  the  fnture^  the  institution  of 
the  Condave  (npon  a  principle  that  resembles  the  impanelling  of  our 
English  juries)  was  established. 

»  In  the  list  of  sovereign  ponti£b  we  find  him  styled  **  B.  Gregorius  X. 
Flacentintuk"  His  election,  as  has  been  ihentioned,  took  plaM  on  the 
let  of.  September,  1271.  He  was  then  acting  aa  legate  in  Syria;  buty 
having  early  notice  of  the  event,  he  was  enabled  to  taice  his  d^Murtura 
from  thence  so  soon  as  the  18th  November  faUowing,  and  landed  at 
Brindisi,  near  Otranto,  in  January,  1272. 

^  At  this  time  Leon,  or  Livon  IL,  reigned  in  the  lesser  Armenia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Sis,  and  Alas,  or  AXaszo,  its  diief  iwrt.  His  father^ 
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and  requeatiog,  in  case  the  two  ambassadors  who  were  ovt 
their  way  to  the  court  of  the  grand  khan  should  not  have 
already  quitted  his  dominions,  tiiat  he  woidd  give  directions 
for  their  immediate  i-etum.  These  letters  found  them  still  ia 
Armenia,  and  witli  great  alacrity  they  obeyed  the  summons 
to  repair  once  more  to  Acre;  for  which  purpose  the  king 
furnished  them  with  an  armed  galley;  sending  at  the  same* 
time  an  ambassador  from  himself,  to  offer  liis  congratulations 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Upon  their  arrival,  his  holiness  received  them  in  a  distin- 
guished manner,  and  immediately  despatched  them  with 
letters  papal,  accompanied  by  two  friars  of  the  order  of 
Preachers,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  men  of  letters 
and  of  science,  as  well  as  profound  theologians.  One  of 
them  was  named  Fra  Nicolo  da.Vicenza,  and  the  other,  Fra 
Guielmo  da  Tripoli.  To  them  he  gave  licence  and  authority 
to  ordain  priests,  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  grant  abso- 
lution as  fully  as  he  could  do  in  his  own  person.  He  alsa 
charged  them  with  valuable  presents,  and  among  these, 
several  handsome  vases  of  crystal,  to  be  delivered  to  the  • 
grand  khan  in  his  name,  and  along  with  his  benediction. 
Having  taken  leave,  they  again  steered  their  course  to  the 
port  of  Laiassus,*  where  they  landed,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded into  the  country  of  Armenia.  Here  they  received 
intelligence  that  the  soldan  of  Babylonia,  named  Bundokdari, 
had  invaded  the  Armenian  territory  with  a  numerous  army,- 

whom  we  call  Haiton,  and  the  Arabian  writers  Hatem,  had  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  ii^  the  late  transactions,  having  accompanied  Hulaga 
from  the  court  of  Mangu-khan  to  Persia,  and  assisted  in  his  wars  with 
the  Mussulmans.  In  1270  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Abaka  the 
son  of  Hulagu,  then  his  liege  sovereign,  fpr  transferring  the  crown  of, 
Armenia,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  to  his  son  Leon.  The 
principal  actions  of  his  life  are  recorded  by  his  namesake,  relation,  and 
cotemporary ,  who,  having  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
"became  an  ecclesiastic.  His  work  was  edited  by  Grynseus,  at  Basle  and 
Paris,  m  1532,  under  the  title  of  "  Haithonis  Armeni  de  Tartaris  liber,", 
and  again,  by  Andreas  Miiller,  in  1671,  under  that  of  "Haithoni  Ajci 
m^ni  Historia  Orientalis  :  quee  eadem  et  de  Tartaris  inscribitur."  Sea 
also  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  pp.  328 — 357;  and  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Q^n. 
liv.  XV.  pp.  125^249. 

*  As  it  may  be  presumed  thajt  our  travellers  commenced  their  journey 
about  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  Pope  Gregory  from  Acre,  the  period  is. 
fixed  by  authority  that  will  'scarcely  admit  dispute,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1271,  or  beginning  of  1272.  j 
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ftnd  had  OYerrun  and  laid  waste  the  country  to  a  great 
extent.*  Terrified  at  these  accounts,  and  apprehensive  for 
their  lives,  the  two  friars  determined  not  to  proceed  further, 
and  delivering  over  to  the  Venetians  the  letters  and  presents 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  pope,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  master  of  the  knights  templars/  and 
-with  him  returned  directly  to  the  coast  Nicolo,  Sf  affeo,  and 
Marco,  however,  undismayed  by  perils  or  difficulties  (to  which 
they  had  long  been  inured);  passed  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey.  After  crossing  deserts  of 
several  days'  march,  and  passing  many  dangerous  defiles, 
ffaey  advanced  so  &r,  in  a  direction  between  norths-east  and 
north,  that  at  length  they  gained  informat\on  of  the  grand 
khan,  who  then  had  his  residence  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
city  named  Cle-men-fu.'    Their  whole  journey  to  this  place 

^  This  soldan  was  Bibars,  sTimamed  Bundokdari,  Mameluk  sultan  of 
Egypt  (which  is  meant  by  Babylonia),  who  had  conquered  the  greater 
pcurt  of  Syria,  and  had  abready  (in  or  about  1266)  invaded  Annenia, 
and  plundered  the  towns  of  Sis  and  Ais.  In  1270  he  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch,  slew  or  made  captives  of  all  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants, and  demolished  its  churches,  the  most  magnificent  and  cele< 
bratcd  in  the  East.  It  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1272  that  our  travellers  entered  Armenia;  and,  although  it  is  not  stated 
specifically  that  any  irruption  by  the  soldan  took  place  at  that  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  harass  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Syria;  and,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination  just  men- 
tioned, we  find  him  again,  in  1276,  invading  the  province  of  Il<lm, 
immediately  bordering  on  the  lesser  Armenia  to  the  northward.  The 
alarms  must  have  been  perpetual,  and  these  alone  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  the  two  theologians  from  pro9eeding  with  their 
more  adventurous  companions ;  who  did  not,  howeVer,  meet  with  the 
enemy. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  knights  ^f  the  Temple,  were  two  great  monastic 
military  orders  that  arose  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  crusades,  and 
became  the  most  regular  and  efiective  support  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
Asia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  body  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
stationed  in  this  part  of  Armenia  (which,  we  should  term  the  pashalic 
of  Harash),  for  its  defence,  and  the  ecclesiastics  would  naturally  seek 
the  protection  of  its  commander,  who  may  have  been  the  master,  bu^ 
was  more  probably  only  a  knight  of  the  order. 

*  The  ordinary  residence  of  Kublu  at  this  period  must  have  been 
Ten-king  ^near  the  spot  where  Peking  now  stands),  whilst  he  was 
employed  m  laying  the  foundations  of  his  new  ci^ital  of  Ta-tu,  of 
which  particular  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.  The  operations 
of  war,  or  the  relations  of  newly-conquered  provinces,  might,  how- 
erer,'  ocoasion  his  visiting  other  cities;  and  our  travellers  may  have 
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occupied  no  leas  than  three  years  and  a  half;  but,  daring  the 
winter  months  their  prpgreas  had  been  inconsideiuble.^  The 
grand  khan  having  notioe  of  their  approach  whilst  still 
remote,  and  being  aware  how  much  they  must  have  suffered 
from  fittigue,  sent  forward  to  meet  them  at  the  distance  of 
forty  days'  journey,  and  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  every  place 
through  which  they  were  to  pass,  whatever  might  be  requi- 
site to  their  comfort  By  diese  means,  and  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  royal 
court. 

§  4.  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  h<»iourably  and  gra- 
ciously received  by  ihe  grand  khau,  in  a  full  assembly  of  his 
principal  officer^  When  they  drew  nigh  to  his  person,  they 
paid  ^eir  respects  by  prostrating  themselves  on  the  floor. 
He  immediately  commanded  them  to  rise,  and  to>  relate  to 
him  the  circumstances  of  their  travels,  with  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  negotiation  with  his  holiness  the  pope. 
To  their  narrative,  which  they  gave  in  the  regular  order  of 
events,  and  delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  he  listened 
with  attentive  silence.  The  letters  and  the  presents  from 
pope  Gregory  were  th^i  laid  before  him,  and,  upon  hearing 
the  former  read,  he  bestowed  much  commendation  on  the 
fidelity,  the  zeal,  and  the  diligence  of  his  ambassadors;  and 
receiving  with  due  reverence  the  oil  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
he  gave  directions  that  it  should  be  preserved  with  religious 
care.  Upon  his  observing  Marco  Polo,  and  inquiring  who 
he  was,  Nicolo  made  answer,  "  This  is  your  servant,  and  my 
son ;"  upon  which  the  grand  khan  replied,  "  He  is  welcome, 
and  it  pleases  me  much,''  and  he  caused  him  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  his  attendants  of  honour.  And  on  account  of  their 
return  he  niade  a  great  feast  and  rejoicing;  and  as  long  as 
the  said  brothers  and  Marco  remained  in  the  court  of  the 
grand  khan,  they  were  honoured  even  above  his  own  courtiers. 

found  him  in  the  western  part  of  hia  dominioneL  "  TX  §tabht  sa  oour 
d'abord,"  says  Da  Halde^  "  h  Tai-juen-fou,  capitale  de  la  province  de 
Chan-si«  et  ensuite  il  la  transporta  ^  Peking." — ^Descript.  de  la  Chine^ 
torn.  i.  p.  496. 

*  When  the  Teahu  Lama  of  Tibet  visited  (in  1779-80)  the  late 
emperor  of  China,  at  Peking,  his  journey  (although  from  what  we  con- 
sider a  neighbouring  country,  and  whieh  has  since  been  gamsoned  bj 
Chinese  troops)  occupied  ten  months,  during  four  of  which  he  was 
detained  at  one  place  by  the  snow.  .  ^ 
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Usxco  was  hdd  in  high  osiimaliioii  and  Teaped  by  all  belong* 
lag  to  the  oourt  He  levnt  in  a  short  tbne  and  adopted 
the  mannerB  of  the  "[Durtan,  and  aoquived  a  profioiencT^  in 
four  difierait  languages,  which  he  became  qnsdified  to  read 
and  write.^  Fini^ng  htm  tfaoa  accompliBhed^  his  master  was 
demrons  of  putting  his  talents  for  budness  to  the  proo^  and 
sent  him  on  an  important  oosKsem  of  state  to  a  city  named 
Kazaan,'  situated  ai  the  distance  of  dx  months'  journey 
bom  the  imperial  residence;  on  which  occasion  he  conducted 
himsdf  with  so  much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  afiyrs  entrusted  to  him,  that  his  services  became 
highly  acceptable.  On  his  part,  perceiving  that  the  grand 
khan  took  a  pleasure  in  hearing  accounts  of  whatever  was 
new  to  him  re£^)ecting  the  customs  and  manners  of  people^ 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  distant  countries,  he  endea- 
voured, wherever  he  went,  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
these  subjects,  and  made  notes  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  n:iaster.  •  In  short,  during 
seventeen  years'  that  he  continued  in  his  servioe,  he  rendered 

^  Perhaps  the  Moghiil  or  Hungal,  lighur,  Hanchu,  and  Cfameae.  Th» 
last  will  be  thought  the  least  probable;  but  no  inference  should  be 
drawn  from  his  orthography  of  Chinese  names  in  European  characters^ 
and  particularly  in  the  ooirupted  state  of  the  text.  The  Latin  text 
says  that  Karoo  learnt  *'  the  Tartar  and  four  other  languages  f  the 
Fren<^  text  saya^  *^  their  langni^;e  and  four  differettt  characters"  of 
writing. 

^  Haying  here  the  name  merely,  without  any  circumstance  but  that 
of  its  remoteness  from  the  capit^  of  China,  we  must  presimie  it  to  be 
intended  for  a  city  of  Khorasan ;  to  which  there  is  no  objection  but 
the  probability  of  his  having  passed  through  that  prorinoe  when  he 
first  visited  Tartary,  and  that  it  is  not  here  spoken  of  as  a  place  with 
which  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  It  was  then  (together  with 
t^ersia)  under  the  dominion  of  the  second  son  of  Hidagu,  who  sue- 
beeded  his  brother  Abaka,  and  took  tiie  name  of  Ahmed  Khan,  upon 
his  embracing  the  Mahometan  x«Ugion.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  taJung 
a  liberty  witib  the  orthography  to  suppose  i2iat  the  name  might  be 
intended  for  Khorasmia,  the  Kharism  of  modem  geographers. 

'  In  Ramusio's  text  the  period  is  said  to  be  vemtUei  anni,  **  twenty- 
six  years,"  and  Purchas  endeavours  to  explain  in  what  sense  this 
number  idiould  be  understood;  but  I  prefer,  in  this  instance^  the  read* 
ing  of  the  Latin  yersion,  whidii  has  **  xvn  annos,"  as  more  consistent 
with  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that  the  family  did  not  leave  Acre,  on  their 
return  to  China,  before  the  end  of  1271 ;  and  as  tiiere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  did  not  reach  the  emperor's  court  before  1273  or 
1274,  nor  remain  there  beyond  1291,  it  follows  that  the  period  of 
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bimBelf  so  meful,  thlit  he  was  employed  ou  oonfidential 
misflions  to  every  part  of  the  empire  and  its  depoDdenoies; 
and  sometimes' alfio  he  travelled  on  his  own  private  aceount^ 
but  always  with  the  consent,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority, 
of  the  grand  khan.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  that 
Marco  Polo  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge, 
either  by  his  own  observation,  or  what  he  collected  firom 
others,  of  so  many  things,  until  his  time  unknown,  respecting 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  he  diligiently  and 
regularly  committed  to  writing,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 
And  by  this  means  be  obtained  so  much  honour;  that  he  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  other  officers  of  the  court. 
.  §  5.  Our  Venetians  having  now  resided  many  years  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  in  that  time  having  realized  considerable 
wealth,  in  jewels  of  value  and  in  gold,  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
revisit  their  native  coimtry,  and,  however  honoured  and 
caressed  by  the  sovereign,  this  sentiment  was  ever  predomi- 
nant in  their  minds.  It  became  the  more  decidedly  their 
object,  when  they  reflected  on  the  very  advanced  age  of  the 
grand  khan,  whose  death,  if  it  should  happen  previously  to 
their  departure,  might  deprive  them  of  that  public  assistance 
by  which  alone  they  could  expect  to  surmount  the  innume- 
rable difficulties  of  so  long  a  jomney,  and  reach  their  homes 
in  safety;  which  on  the  contrary,  in  his  lifetime,  and  through 
bis  favour,  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish. 
Nicole  Polo  accordingly  took  an  opportimity  one  day,  when 
he  observed  him  to  be  more  than  usually  cheerful,  of  throw- 
ing himself  at  his  feet,  and  soliciting  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family  to  be  indulged  with  his  majesty's  gracious 
permission  for  their  departure.  But  far  from  [Rowing  himself 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  request,  he  appeared  hurt  at  the 
application,  and  asked  what  motive  they  could  have  for  wishing 
to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of 
a  journey  in  which  they  might  probably  lose  their  lives.  If 
gain,  he  said,  was  their  object,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  the 
double  of  whatever  they  possessed,  and  to  gratify  them  with 
honours  to  the  extent  of  their  desires;  but  that,  from  the  re- 
gard he  bore  to  them,  he  must  positively  refuse  their  petition. 

Harco*s  service  oould  not  haye  exceeded  serenteen  years  by  more  than 
a  few  months.  Twenty-six  years  include  the  whole  of  the  perio4 
elapsed  einoe  tiie  first  visit  of  his  £&1^er  and  uncle  in  1264  or  1265, 
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It  happened,  about  this  period^  that  a  queen  named 
Bolgana,^  the  wife  of  Aighun/  aoveieigii  of  India,  died,  and 
sa  her  last  tequest  (wl^ch  she  likewise  left  in  a  testa* 
mentary  writing)  conjured  her  husband  that  no  one  might 
succeed  to  her  place  on  his  throne  and  in  his  affections, 
who  was  not  a  descendant  of  her  own  fiunilj,  now  settled 
under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,'  in  the  conntxy  of 

*  Although  we  do  not  find  in  the  histoiiei  of  this  period  that  have 
come  to  our  hand?,  any  mention  of  the  consort  of  Arghun-khan,  yet  the 
name  that  is  here  written  Bolgana,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  Baale 
edition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  British  Mtueum  'mamiBcript^  Ralgana, 
occurs,  with  little  difference  of  orthography,  amongst  the  females  of 
the  family.  The  dau^ter  of  Jagatai,  son  of  Jengiz-khan  and  uncle  of 
Hulagu,  was  named  BolghAn-khktt^n,  as  appears  from  the  ''Rouzat 
alsafU"  of  Mirkhond.  The  Latin  and  French  texts,  and  the  Italian  text 
in  Boni'Bi  edition,  call  the  queen  Bolgara. 

>  Ar^un-khan,  the  son  Jf  Abaka-khan,  and  grandson  of.Hulagu-il* 
khan,  succeeded  his  uncle  Ahmed-khon  Nikodar  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  Ehorasan,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  in  1284 ;  and  his 
first  act,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Guignes  (Liv.  rvii.  p.  266)  was  to 
send  to  the  emperor  EublaS,  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  liege 
sovereign,  to  demand  the  investiture  of  his  estates.  The  death  of  his 
queen,  here  spoken  of,  must,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
sequel  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1287,  and  he  himself  died  in 
1291.  The  name  in  all  the  versions  of  the  work  is  \miformly  written 
Aigon,  which  approaches  extremely  near  to  the  Persian  orthography. 

'  The  grand  khan,  at  whose  court  the  family  of  this  queen  is  said 
to  have  resided  in  Kataia,  was  the  grand<>un61e  of  Arghnn,  her  husband, 
and  the  queen  herself  was  probably  of  th^  same  royal  Moghul  family, 
from  the  common  stock  of  Jengiz-khan.  Her  anxiety  therefore  was, 
that  her  husband  should  not  degrade  himself  and  her  memory,  by 
contracting  a  marriage  with  any  person  of  less  noble  lineage  than  their 
own.  Viewing  the  circumstances  therefore  in  their  proper  light,  it 
will  be  found  that  what  might  at  first  be  thought  a  romititic  story,  of 
a  king  of  India  sending  an  embassy  to  an  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  wife,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  and  natural 
transaction,  of  pne  of  the  younger  members  of  a  great  family  applying 
to  the  head  of  the  house  to  be  allowed  to  strengthen  the  connexion, 
by  marrying  from  amongst  those  who  were  probably  his  cousins  in 
the  second  degree ;  for  we  may  pr^ume  that  if  this  female  had  not 
been  one  of  Kublsu's  own  immediate  race,  (a  granddaughter,  perhaps, 
as  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,)  there  would  not  have  existed  s 
aeoessity  for  making  w>  formal  a  demand.  In  regard  to  the  distance 
between  Persia  and  China^  which  might  be  considered  an  objection  to 
the  probability  of  the  fia^t,  it  is  well  known  that  amongst  all  the 
branches  of  this  Moghul  family,  however  remote  from  each  other,  a, 
continual  intercourse  had,  up  to  that  period,  been  f&ainttdned,  and 
Aighun  himself  had  applied  for  and  received  his  investiture  from  the 
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Kathay.*  Desirdus  of  complying  with  this  solemn  entreaJfcy, 
Arghuii  deputed  three  of  his  nobles^  discreet  men,  whose 
names  were  Uktai,  Aptisca,  and  Croza,^  attended  by  :a  nn^ 
meronB  retinue,  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  grand  khan,  with  a 
request  that  he  might  receive  at  his  hands  a  madden  to  wife, 
from  among  the  relatives  of  his  deceased  qaee&.  The  appli-'' 
cation  wm  taken  in  good  part,  and  under  the  directions  of 
his  majesty,  choice  was  made  of  a  damsel  aged  seventeen, 
extremely  handsome  and  accomplished,  whose .  name  was 
Kogatin,''  and  of  whom  the  ambassadors,  upon  her  being 
shown  to  them,  highly  approved.  When  everything  waa 
arranged  for  their  departure,  anrl  a  numerous  suite  of  attend- 
ants appointed,  to  do  honouj*  io  the  future  consort  of  king 
Arghun,  they  reedved  from  the  grand  khan  a  gracious  dis- 
missal, and  set  out  on  their  return  by  the  way  they  came. 
Having  travelled  for  eight  nionths,  their  further  progress  was 
obstructed  and  the  roads  shut  up  against  them,  by  fredi  wars 
that  had  broken  out  amongst  the  Tartar  princes.^     Much 

same  moxtarch.  In  the  eyent,  however^  it  {M-oved  that  the  difficulties 
attending  the  returning  journey,  over  land,  had  become  insuperable. 

^  The  situation  of  Ehatai,  or  Kataia,.  (or  as  it  was  usually  called  by 
the  medieval  writers,  Cathay,)  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion 
amongst  the  learned;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  those  who 
consult  the  eastern  geographers  and  historians  rather  than  the  Greek, 
that  they  apply  the  name  to  the  northern  provinces  of  what  we  eall 
tlhina,  which  were  conquered  by  Jengii-khan,  and  his  son,  Oktai,  not 
from  a  Chinese  government^  but  from  a  race  of  eastern  Tartars^  called 
iriu-cbe  and  Kin,  by  whom  they  had  been  subdued  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before.  Whether  they  confine  it  strictly  to  these 
provinces^  or  include  some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Tartiry,  without- 
side  the  wal^  it  i»  not  easy  to  determine,  as  their  accounts  of  these 
regions  are  far  from  being  precise ;  but  the  former  I  should  judge  to 
be  the  case. 

2  These  names  vary  considerably  in  the  dijfferent  versions  and 
editions,  where  they  appear  in  the  forms  of  TJlatai  and  GuJittay, 
Apusca,  Apusta,  and  Ribusca,  Goza,  and  Coyla ;  all  of  them,  probably, 
much  disfigured  by  transcribing  ^rom  indistinct  manuscripts.  The 
Xjatin  text  calls  them  Oulata,  Alpusca,  and  Cor.  They  are  not,  hoW- 
<  ^er,  of  any  historical  importance. 

*  One  of  the  wives  of  Hulagu,  and  mother  of  Ahmed-khan  Kikodar 
•  (the  uncle  of  Arghun),  was  named  Katai-khatun,  of  which  Kog^tin, 

(otherwise  written  Gogatim  and  Koganyn)  may  perhaps  be  a  corrup- 
tion. The  word  khatun,  which  signifies  "lady,"  is  very  frequently 
;annexed  to,  of*  forms  parts  of  proper  names,  borne  by  Persian  and 
Tartar  women  of  rank. 

*  These  wars  must  have  taken  j^lace  about  the  year  1289,  and  pro* 
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a^inst  their  inclinadonay  therefcnre^  they  irete  constrained  to 
adopt  the  measure  of  returning  to  the  court  of  the  grand 
khsm,  to  whom  thej  stated  the  interruption  they  had  met 
with. 

Ahout  the  time  of  thor  reappearance,  Marco  Polo  hap« 
pened  to  arriTe  from  a  yojage  he  had  made,  with  a  few 
yesaek  under  his  orders,  to  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies^^ 
and  reported  to  the  grand  khan  the  intelligence  he  brou^t 
respecting  the  countries  he  had  Tisited,  with  the  cireumstanoos 
of  his  own  navigation,  which,  he  said,  was  performed  in  those 
aeas  with  th»  utmost  safety.  This  latter  obserraticm  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  three  ambassadors,  who  wore  extremely 
anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country,  ih>m  whence  they  had 
now  been  absent  three  years,  they  presently  sou^t  a  con- 
ference with  our  Venetians!^  whom  ^y  found  equally  desirous 
of  revisitii^  their  home ;  and  it  was  settled  between  them 
that  the  former,  accompanied  by  their  young  queen,  should 
obtain  an  andienoe  of  the  grand  khan,  and  represent  to  him 
irith  what  convenience  and  security  they  mi^t  e£fect  their 
return  by  sea,  to  the  dominicMis  of  their  master  ;  whilst  the 
Toyage  would  be  attended  with  less  expense  than  the  joum^ 
by  land,'  and  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time ;  according  to 
the  experience  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  lately  sailed  in  those 
parts.     Should  his  majesty  incline  to  give  his  consent  to. 

bably  in  the  coiintrj  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  Transoxiana,  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Jag'atai  or  Zagaitai,  whose  history  is  particularly  obscure ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  (or  any  of  the  Moghul  princes) 
were  seldom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Troubles  were  also  excited, 
nearer  to  China,  by  a  younger  brother  of  Kublal,  who  altefti|>ted  to 
dispute  with  him  the  right  to  the  empire. 

'  What  are  here  termed  the  East  Indies  must  not  be  undenriood 
^  the  continent  of  India,  but  of  some  c^  the  iMands  in  the  eastern 
arclupelago,  perhaps  the  Philippines,  or  possibly  the  eoast  of  Tsiampa, 
<rt  Champa,  which,  in  another  port  of  the  werk^  our  author  speaks  of 
having  risited.  The  voyage  here^  mentioned  was  subsequent  to  the 
grand  and  disastrous  expedition  which  the  acthre  genius  of  Kublal 
led  1^  to  fit  out  against  the  kingdom  of  Japan.  It  should  be  obserred 
that  the  Latin  and  French  texts,  and  the  Italian  puUished  by  Boni»  say 
nothing  of  the  ^ps,  but  merely  state  that  he  was  returning  from  an 
embassy  to  India. 

'  The  suggestion  o€  tins  economical  motirre  may  seem  extraordinary, 
but  attainment  to  money  was  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  Kublai's 
character,  and  the  practices  he  adopted,  or  eonrnved  at,  for  raising  it^ 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  reprehension. 

c2 
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tlieir  adopting  that  mode  of  oonveyanoe,  they  were  then  to 
urge  him  to  suffer  the  three  Europeans,  as  being  persona 
well  skilled  in  the  practice  of  navigation,  to  accompany  them 
until  they  should  reach  the  territory  of  king  Arghun.  The 
grand  khan  upon  receiving  this  application  showed  by  hi« 
countenance  that  it  was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  him, 
averse  as  he  was  to  parting  with  the  Venetians.  Feeling 
nevertheless  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  do  otherwise 
than  consent,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaty.  Had  it  not  been. 
that  he  found  himself  constrained  by  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  this  peculiar  <Jase,  they  would  nev«r  otherwise 
have  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
service.  He  sent  for  them;  however,  and  addressed  them 
with  much  kindness  and  condescension,  assuring  them  of  his 
regard,  and  requiring  from  them  a  promise  that  when  they 
should  have  resided  some  time  in  Europe  and  with  their  own 
family,  they  would  return  to  him  once  more.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  caused  them  to  be  furnished  with  the 
golden  tablet  (or  royal  chop),  which  contained  his  order  for 
their  having  free  and  safe  conduct  through  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  with  the  needftd  supplies  for  themselves  and  their 
attendants.  He  likewise  gave  them  authority  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  other  Christian  princes.^ 

At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  the  equip- 
ment of  fourteen  ships,  each  having  four  masts,  and  capaVde 
of  being  navigated  with  nine  sails,^  the  construction,  and 

^  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  said  that  lie  appointed  ambassadors  of 
his  own  to  thcRe  monarchs  to  accoinpany  the  expedition;  but  as  no 
allusion  is  afterwards  made  to  such  personages,  although  an  obviona 
occasion  (that  of  the  mortality)  presents  itself,  the  ItaHan  reading  ifr 
considered  as  preferable. 

*  For  the  modem  practice,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  and  {br- 
tioularly  on  the  Peho,  of  rigging  vessels  intended  to  be  employed  in. 
foreign  voyages,  with  four  masts,  we  have  the  authority  of  Barrow, 
who  says  :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  notices  given  b^thift 
early  traveller  (Marco  Polo)  as  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable ;  and 
as  far  as  they  regard  the  empire  of  China,  they  bear  internal  evidence 
of  their  being  generally  correct.  He  sailed  from  China  in  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  ships,  each  carrying  fov/r  masts,  and  having  their 

holds  partitioned  into  separate  chambers We  observed  many 

hundreds  of  a  larger  description,  that  are  employed  in  foreign  voyi^es, 
all  carrying  four  masts." — ^Travels  in  China,  p.  45.    In  the  Latin 
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rigging  of  which  would  admit  of  ample  desoriptioa ;  but,  to 
avoid  prolixity,  it  ia  for  the  present  omitted.  Among  these 
Teasels  there  were  at  least  four  or  fiiss  that  had  crews  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  On  them 
w^e  embarked  the  ambassadors,  having  the  queen  under 
their  protection,  together  with  Nicolo,  Mafifeo,  and  Marco 
Polo,  when  they  had  first  taken  their  leave  of  the  grand  khan, 
who  presented  them  with  many  rubies  and  other  handsome 
jewels  of  great  value.  He  also  gave  directions  that  the  ships 
should  be  furnished  with'  stores  and  provisions  for  two  years.  ^ 
§  6.  Aftev  a  navigation  of  about  three  months,  they  arrived 
at  an  island  which  lay  in  a  southerly  direction,  named  Java,* 
where  they  saw  various  objects  worthy  of  attention,  of  whiclx 
notice  shall  be  taken  in  the  sequel  of  the  work.  Taking 
their  departure  from  thence,  they  employed  eighteen  months 
iu  the  Indian  seas  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination  in  the  territory  of  king  Arghun  ;' 
and  during,  this  part  of  their  voyage  also  they  had  an  oppor- 
-tunity  of  observing  many  things,  which  shall,  in  like  manner^ 
be  related  hereafter.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  between  the  day  of  their  sailing  and  that  of  their  arrival, 
they  lost  by  deaths,  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  and  others 
who  wefe  embai*ked,  about  six  hundred  persons;  and  of  the 
three  ambassadors,  only  one,  whose  name  was  Goza,  survived 
the  voyage;  whilst  of  all  the  ladies  and  female  attendants 
one  only  died.* 

Version  the  words  are,  **  quarum  quselibet  kabebat  quatuor  malosi  et 
znultsd  ex  illis  ibant  cum  duodecim  velia," — **  of  "wluch  each  had  four 
gmasts,  and  many  of  them  went  with  twelve  sails."  It  is  well  kaown 
ihat  now  Chinese  vessels  do  not  carry  any  kind  of  topsail. 

'  The  sailing  of  this  remarkable  expedition  from  the  Pe-ho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  we  may  infer,  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  1291, 
tht^e  years  before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Kublai,  and  four  years 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Polo  family  at  Venice,  in  1295. 
,  2  Some  detail^  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  are  given  in  book  iii. 
chap.  X.,  where  the  island  here  called  Java,  is  termed  Java  minor,  and 
is  evidently  intended  for  Sumatra.  It  will  appear  that  they  waited  the 
/change  of  the  monsoon  in  a  northern  port  of  that  island,  near  the 
western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

^  The  place  where  the  expedition  ultimately  arrived  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  work ;  but  there  are  Urong  grounds  for 
inferring  it  to  have  been  the  celebrated  port  of  Ormuz.  With  respect 
to  the  prince  named  Arghun-khan,  see  note  \  on  p.  17. 

4  Tlus  mortality  is  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  vesseld 
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Upon  landing  they  were  informed  that  king  Arghun  had 
died  some  time  before/  and  that  the  govertiment  of  the 
country  was  then  adminfetered^  on  behalf  of  his  son,  who  was 
still  a  youth,  by  a  person  of  ttte  name  oi  Ki-akato.*  From 
him  they  desired  to  receive  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  princess,  whom,  by  the 
orders  of  the  late  king,  they  had  conducted  thither.  His 
answer  was,  that  they  ought  to  present  the  lady  to  Easan,' 
the  son  of  Arghun,  who  was  then  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Persia^  which  has  its  denomination  &om  the  Arbor  secco,* 

crowded  with  men  unaccustomed  to  yojages  of  such  duration,  and  who 
had  passed  several  months  at  an  anchorage  in  the  straits  of  Malacca; 
and  although  it  should  hare  amounted  to  one-third  of  their  whdh 
number,  the  proportion  would  not  have  exceeded  what  was  suffered  by 
Lord  Anson  and  other  navigators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. " 

^  A'rghun-khan,  aecording  to  the  authorities  followed  by  De  Gnignes, 
died  in  the  third  month  of  the  year  690  of  the  hejrah,  answering  to 
Harch  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1291. 

^  The  person  here  named  Ki-ak&to,  or  Chiacato  in  the  Italian 
orthography,  and  described  as  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  late  king's  son,  was  Kai-khatu,  the  second  son  of  Abaka-khan,  and 
consequently  the  brother  of  Arghun,  upon  whose  death  he  is  said  to 
have  seized  the  throne  (although  perhaps  only  as  regent  or  protector), 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor. 

*  The  prince  whose  name  is  here  written  Easan,  or  Casan,  and  by 
De  Guignes  Oazan,  was  Ghazan-khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Arghun.  He 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia  until  the  end  of  the  year  1295, 
nearly  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  sent  him.  tp 
reside  in  Ehorasan,  under  the  tutelage  of  an  atabeg,  or  governor, 
named  Nu-ro^  by  whose  persuasion  he  afterwards  embraced  the  Mus- 
sulman faith,  Ind  took  the  name  of  MahmM.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  molested  in  that  province  by  his  uncle  Kai-khatu,  and  this 
recommendation,  that  the  princess  should  be  conveyed  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  his  father,  serves  to  show  that  they  were  not  upon 
terms  of  actual  hostility.  It  is  further  proved  by  ihe  circumstance^ 
that  when,  upon  the  murder  of  Kai-khatu,  the  government  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Baidu  (a  grandson  of  Hulagu  in  a  different  line),  and 
Ghazan  marched  with  an  army  to  Bey  (Rages)  to  assert  his  herecUtary 
cl^tims,  the  first  demand  he  made  was,  that  the  assassins  of  his  uncle 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  After  a  doubtful  struggle  maintained 
during  a  period  of  eight  months,  the  defection  of  his  jjrincipal  officers 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  usurper,  and  Ghazan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Persia^  about  two  years  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  princes^ 
pf  whom  nothing  further  is  recorded. 

*  More  circumstantial  mention  'is  made  of  this  district,  and  of  the 
tree  from  whence  it  is  said  to  derive  its  appellation,  in  chap.  xx.  of 
this  booh  * 
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;nrliere  an  army  of  sixty  thousaiid  men  was  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  certain  passes  against  the  irruption  of  the 
enemy.*  This  they  probeeded  to  carry  into  execution,  and 
having  effected  it,  they  returned  to  the  residence  of  Ki-akato, 
because  the  road  they  were  afterwards  to  take  lay  in  that 
direction.*  Here,  however,  they  reposed  themselves  for  the 
€^)ace  of  nine  months.'  When  they  took  their  leave  he  fur- 
nished them  with  four  golden  tablets,  each  of  them  a  cubit  in 
length,  five  inches  wide,  and  weighing  three  or  four  marks^of 
gold.^  Their  inscription  began  with  invoking  the  blessing  oi 
the  Almighty  upon  the  grand  khan/  that  hi^  name  might  be 

'  This  is  the  important  pan  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  appeUation 
of  Fortae  Caspisa  or  Caspian  Straita  (to  be  distinguiahed  from  those  of 
Derbend,  as  well  as  of  Rudbar),  and  termed  by  Eastern  geographer 
the  Straits  of  Ehowar,  or  Khawr,  from  a  Persian  word,  signifying  & 
valley  between  two  monntains,  or  from  a  small  town  near  the  eastern 
entrance  which  bears  the  same  name.  ''This  remarkable  chasml"  says 
Sennell,  "is  now  called  the  strait  or  passage  of  Khowar  (Chora  of  the 
ancients),  from  a  town  or  district  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  It  is  situated 
at  the  termination  of  the  great  Salt  Desert,  almost  dne  north  from 
Ispahan,  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Bey  (or 
£ages).  Alexander  passed  through  it  in  his  way  from  Bages  towards 
Aria  and  Bactria.  Delia  Yalle  ami  Herbert  amongst  the  modems,  and 
Pliny  amongst  the  ancientk,  have  described  it  particulsrly.  It  is  eight 
miles  thi-ough,  and  geneiully  forty  yards  in  breadth." — Qeographical 
System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,  p  174,  note. 

'  From  the  jMreceding  part  of  the  nanative  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  the  residence  of  Eai-khatu  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  southern 
proYinces  of  Peraia;  but  here,  on  the  eontraiy,  we  find,  tibat,  con- 
formably with  the  histories  of  the  times,  it  lay  in  the  route  between 
the  place  where  Ghasan  was  encamped,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  tho 
Caspian  straits,  and  the  country  of  Armenia,  towards  which  our  tra- 
Tellers  were  advajlcing.  By  D'H^belot,  De  Quignes,  and  others,  w& 
are  accordingly  told  that  the  capital  of  the  princes  of  this  d^rnuty 
was  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Tabriz,  in  Aderbijan,  but  Ihat  they  fre- 
quently resided  (especially  in  sinnmer)  at  Hamadan,  *in  Aljebal^ia 
ordAr  to  be  nearer  to  the  Syrian  frontier. 

'  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  we  may  presume 
this  place  to  have  been  Tabriz. 

*  The  mark  being  eight  ounces,  the  tablets  must  have  -been  uniiecefl- 
ssrily  expensive  and  inconveniently  ponderous.  The  other  versions 
do  not  specify  either  weight  or  size,  and  some  state  them  to  bd  onl^ 
two  additUmal  tablets.  . 

«  This  shows  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  family  wa^ 
still  acknowledged  by  these  bcanches,  and  Kai-khatu  might  have  pai(- 
ticular  motives  for  courting  its  sanction.  Ghazan  is  said  to  have  l^en 
the  first  who«renounced  thu  slight  species  of  vassalage,  and  probably 
(did  not  flend  an  ambassador  to  China  to  demand  the  investiture. 
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held  in  reverence  for  z^any  years,  and  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  to  all  who  should 
refuse  ohedience  to  the  mandate.  It  then  proceeded  to 
direct  that  the  three  ambassadors,  as  his  representatives, 
should  he  treated  throughout  his  dominions  with  due  honour, 
that  their  expenses  should  be  defrayed,  and  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  the  necessary  escorts.  All  this  was  fully 
complied  with,  and  from  many  places  they  were  protected  by 
bodies  of  two  hundred  horse;  nor  could  this  have  been  dis* 
pensed  with,  as  the  government  of  Kirakato  was  unpopul&r, 
and  the  people  ^ere  disposed  to  commit  insults  and  proceed 
to  outrages,  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
under  the  rule  of  their  proper  sovereign.^  In  the  course  of 
their  journey  our  travellers  received  intelligence  of  the  grand 
khan  (Kublai)  having  departed  this  life;'  which  entirely  put 

^  In  the  conduct  here  described  we  have  &  proof  of  the  general 
doubt  entertained  respecting  his  right  to  the  throne,  although  the 
Moghul  chiefs  affected  to  consider  it  as  dependent  upon  their  election. 
The  historians  all  agree  in  reprobating  his  hal^its  as  debauched  and 
infamous,  and  these  chiefs,  indignant  at  being  governed  by  a  prince  so' 
corrupt,  "  equally  hated  by  his  subjects  and  despised  by  foreigners," 
resolved  to  remove  him,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  crown,  not  to  Ghazan, 
whom  they  might  think  still  too  young,  or  too.  feeble  in  bodily  frame, 
for  their  purpose,  but  to  Baidu,  a  grandson  of  Hulagu^  and  cousin  of 
'the  late  king,  who  was  then  governor  of  Baghdad.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Kai-khatu,  personally  brave,  found  himself  deserted 
by  a  principal  officer  who  commanded  a  wing  of  his  army,  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  strangled.  For  a  circumstantial  detaU  of* 
these  transactions  on  the  authority  of  Elhondemir,  see  the  Biblioth^que 
Orientale,  under  the  article  Baidu.  See  also  the  article  Gangiatu, 
''que  Von  trouve  aussi  nomm6  Caictu,  et  Caicaftu."  ''Khondemir 
remarque  que  le  veritable  nom  de  ce  prince  dtoit  Aicatu,  ou  Gkticatu." 
We  should  learn  from  hence  to  hesitate  before  we  condemn  the  ortho* 
graphy  of  our  author,  whose  mode  of  writing  this  unooutlf  name 
differs  so  little,  if  at  all,  from  some  of  these  hig;h  authoritieaH  It 
is  a  circumstance  extremely  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  principal 
motives  assigned  for  the  revolt  of  theMogl^ul  chiefs  against  th^  prinoe, 
was  his  having  attempted  to  establish  in  his  dominions  a  system  of 
paper-numey,  like  that  of  China. — ^De  Quignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  Liv«  . 
xviL  p.  267. 

*  Kublai,  whose  name  the  Chinese  pronounce  Hupili  or  Hupil^, 
whilst  in  their  annals  they  bestow  on  him  that  of  Chi-tsu,  was  pro- 
claimed grand  khan  in  the  year  1260,  became  emperor  of  China  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  who  reigned  in  Manji  op 
the  provinces  south  of  the  great  river  Kiang,  in  1280,  and  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.     It  is  not  surprising 
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an  end  to  all  pnp)eGt  of  their  revisiting  those  regions. 
Pursuing,  therefore,  their  intended  route,  they  at  length 
reached  the  city  of  Trebizond,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  then  to  Negropont,*  and  finally  to  Venice, 
at  which  place,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  abundant 
riches,  they  safely  arrived  in  the  year  1295,  On  this  occasion 
they  offered  up  their  thanks  to  God,  who  had  now  been 
pleased  to  relieve  them  from  such  great  fatigues,  after  having 
preserved  them  from  innumerable  perils.  The  foregoing 
narrative  may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  chapter,  the 
object  ci  which  is  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
opportunities  Marco  Polo  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  he  describes,  during  a  residence  of  so  many  years 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

OF  ARMENIA  MINOR — OF   THE   FORT   OF   LAIASSUS — AND  OF    THE  BOUN" 
D ARIES  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

In  commencing  the  description  of  the  countries  which  Marco 
Polo  visited  in  Asia,  and  of  things  worthy  of  notice  which 
he  observed  therein,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  we  are  to 
distinguish  two  Armenias,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater.*     The 

that  the  news  of  an  event  so  important  to  all  the  tribes  of  Moghuls  or 
Tartars  should  have  found  its  way  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  conse- 
quently to  our  travellers,  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

*  Their  most  direct  route  from  Tabriz  would  have  lain  through 
Bedlis  in  Kurdistan  to  Aleppo,  but  at  this  time  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
with  whom  the  kings  of  Persia  were  continually  at  war,  had  possession 
of  all  the  seaports  of  Syria,  and  would  pay  little  respect  to  their  pass- 
ports.* By  the  way  of  Georgia  to  Trebisond,  on  the  Euxine,  their 
laad'joumey  was  shorter  and  more  secure,  and  when  at  that  place 
th^  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  prince,  whose  family 
reigned  in  the«small  independent  kingdom  of  Trebisond,  from  1204  to 
1462. 

>  This  distinction  of  the  Armenias  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser, 
is  conformable  to  what  we  find  in  Ptolemy  and  the  geographers  of  the 
middle  ages;  although  other  divisions  have  taken  place  since  that 
part  of  Asia  has  been  subject  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Lester 
Armenia  is  defined  by  Biisching  as  comprehending  that  part  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Cilicia  which  lies  along  the  western  side  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  and  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.    QThat  in 
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king  of  the  Lesser  ArmeDia  dwells  ia  a  eity  called  Sebastos,* 
and  rules  his  dominions  with  strict  vs^d  to  justice.  The 
towns,  fortified  places,  and  castles  axe  numerous.  Thoe 
is  abundance  of  all  necessaries  of  lifiB,  as  well  as  of  those 
things  whidi  contribute  to  its  comfort  Game,  both  4^ 
beasts  and  birds,  is  in  plenty.  It  must  be  said^  however, 
that  the  air  of  the  country  is  not  remarkably  healthy.  In 
former  times  its  gentry  wece  esteemed  expert  and  brave 
soldiers ;  but  at  &e  present  day  they  are  great  drinkers^ 
pusiUanimons,  and  worthless.  On  the  sesrcoast  there  is  a 
city  named  Laiassus,'  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  Its  port 
is  frequented  by  merchants  from  Venice,  Genoa^  an<f  many 
other  places,  iniio  tiadd  in  spioeries  and  drugs  of  different 
sorts,  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool,  and  other  rich 
commodities.     Those  persond  who  design  to  travel  into  the 

the  days  of  Haiton  it  extended  south  of  Taurus,  and  included  Cilicia 
(campestris),  which  was  not  the  case  in  more  ancient  times,  we  have  the 
unexceptionable  authority  of  that  historian.  ^ 

^  As  it  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  as 
well  as  from  other  authorities,  that  Sts  was  the  capital  of  tibe  Lesser 
Armenia  during  the  rdgns  of  the  Leons  and  Haitons,  we  are  led  to 
suppose  the  Sebastoz  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of 
that  city,  or  of  one  that  stood  on  the  same  site.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
from  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  that  there  were  many  places  in  Asia 
Minor  thi^  bore  the  names  of  Sebastis^  Sebaste,  and  SebastopoUs 
(besides  one  in  Syria),  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Cilicia^ 
we  find  a  Sebaste,  to  which,  in  the  Latin  translation,  published  at 
Venice  in  1562,  tiie  epithet  of  ''wogoBiA*'  is  annexed.  Upon  tho 
foundations  of  this,  Leon  L  (from  whom  the  country  is  called  by  th* 
Arabians,  Belad  Leon,  as  well  as  Belad  61s),  may  haTo  built  ib» 
modern  city,  and  the  Greek  name  may  have  been  still  preralent.  We 
are  told,  however,  thai  the  city  which  preceded  Sis,  as  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Minor,  was  named  Messis,  MassiB,  or  MawHwwa,  the  ancient 
Mopsuestia,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  authority  was  not  in 
opposition  to  conjecture,  the  sound  of  these  names  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  modem  name  was  only  an  abbreviation  of  Mes-sis, 
and  Sebastoz  a  sabstitotion  for  Mopsueste.  In  a  subsecpient  part  of 
the  chapter  the  dty  of  Sevasta  or  Sevaste,  the  modem  Siwas  or  Sivas, 
is  spoken  of  under  circumstances  that  appear  to  distinguish  it  entirely 
from  the  Armwiian  oi^ital ;  having  been  recently  conquered  by  tho 
Moghuls  from  the  Seljuk  princes. 

'  Lajazzo,  or  Aias,  is  situated  in  a  low.  morassy  country,  formed  by 
the  alluvion  of  the  two  rivers  Sihon  and  Jih<m  (of  Cilicia),  and  (as 
observed  to  me  by  Major  Bennell)  at  the  present  moutii  of  the  Utter. 
Its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  on  th» 
opposite  or  Syrian  side  of  the  gulf. 
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intmor  of  the  Levant  usualij  proceed  in  the  fiist  instance 
to  this  port  of  LauunuB.  The  boundaries  of  the  Lesser 
Armenia  are,  on  the  «oath>  the  Land  of  Promise,  now  occupied 
by  the  Saracens;'  on  the  north,  Earamania,  inhabited  by 
Turkomans ;  towards  Hie  ncH-th-east  lie  the  cities  of  Eaisariah, 
Sevasta,'  and  many  others  subject  to  the  Tartars;  and  on  the 
western  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  which  extends  to  ih» 
shores  of  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  III. 


07    THE    FBOTINCB    CALLED    TUBKOXAKIA,  WHERE    ABE  THE  CITISS    OF 
KOOBI,   KAIBABIAH,  AVD  SSTASTA,  AlTD  OV  ITS  OOMMEACE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tuikomania^  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  classes.  The  Turkomans,  who  reverence  l^ihomet  and 
follow  his  law,  are  a  rude  people^  and  dull  of  intelkct.    They 

'  LeYsnt  IB  a  tnuiBlatloii  of  ihe  word  Anatolia  or  Aoadoli^  from  the 
Greek  iamroXii,  **  ortlU^  orienfl,"  Bignifying  the  countxy  that  lies  eastward 
from  Qreeoe.  As  the  name  of  a  reigioii  thuarefore  it  should  be  equivalent 
to  Natolia^  in  its  more  ezteualve  acceptation ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
our  author  employs  it  to  denote  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  is  at  present 
estemaed  the  principal  port  in  the  Levant,  and  the  term  seems  to  be 
now  confined  to  the  searooast  and  to  mercantile  usage. 

'  For  the  Land  of  Promise,  or  Palestine^  which  extends  no  further  to 
the  north  than  Tyre,  is  here  to  be  understood  Syria,  or  that  part  of  it 
called  CkBlo-Syria^  which  borders  on  Cilicia  or  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor.  As  the  more  general  denomination  of  Syria  includes 
Palestine*  and  the  latter  name  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  mor& 
familiar  to  Europeans  than  the  f onner,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  sometimes  be  confounded.  The  Saracens  hare  spoken  of  were 
tbfi  subjects  of  the  Mameluk  sultans  or  soldans  of  Egypt»  who  recovered 
firom  the  Christian  powers  in  Syrian  what  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Saladin,  or  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty^  had  lost  In  other  parts  of  the 
work  the  term  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  that  of  Mahotaietan. 

^  The  Turkomans  of  Karamania  were  a  race  of  Tartars  settled  in 
■Asia  Minor,  under  the  government  of  the  Seljok  princes,  of  whom  aa 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  note.  Kaisaiiah  or  Csesarea, 
and  Sevasta  or  Sebaste,  the  Sebastopolis  Oappadoctaa  of  Ptolemy  and 
Siwas  or  Sivas  of  the  present  day,  were  cities  belonging  to  the  same 
dynasty,  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moghuls  in  the  year  1242. 

*  By  Turkomania  we  are  to  undeGstand,  generally,  the  possessions 
of  the  great  Seljuk  dynasty  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia^  in  the  south,  to  the  shores  gf  .the  Euxme  sea,  and  from 
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dwell  amongst  the  mountains  and  in  jdaces  diffieolt  of  access, 
where  their  object  is  to  find  good  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
as  they  live  entirely  upon  animal  food.  There  is  here  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses  which  has  the  appellation  of  Turki, 
and  fine  mules  which  are  sold  at  high  prices.*  The  other 
classes  are  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  reside  in  the  cities 
and  fortified  places,  and  gain  their  liying  by  commerce  and 
manu£Etcture.  The  best  and  handsomest  carpets  in  the  world 
are  wrought  here,  and  also  silks  of  crimson  and  other  ridi 
colours.*  Amongst  its  cities  are  those  of  Kogni,  Kaisariah, 
and  Sevasta,  in  which  last  Saint  Blaise  obtained  the  glorious 
crown  of  martyrdom.*    They  are  all  subject  to  the  great 

Pisidia  and  Mysia,  in  the  west,  to  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor; 
including  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  together  with 
Pontus,  and  particularly  the  modern  provinces  of  Karamania  and 
Humiyah,  or  the  country  of  "Rtan.  Of  the  former  of  these,  the  capital 
was  Iconitmi,  corrupted  by  the  oriental  writers  to  Kuniyah,  and  by 
those  of  the  Crusades  to  Kogni ;  of  the  latter,  Sebaste  or  Sebastopolie^ 
corrupted  to  Siwas  or  Sivas.  The  chief  from  whom  the  dynasty  of 
Seljuks  derived  its  appellation,  was  by  birth  a  Turkoman,  of  Turkistan^ 
on  the  north-eastern'  side  of  the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  but  in  the 
service  of  a  prince  of  Khozar,  on  the  Wolga,  from  which  he  fled  and 
pursued  iiis  fortune  in  Transoxiana ;  as  did  some  of  his  family  in 
Khorasan.  Having  acquired  -  great  celebrity,  they  were  at  length 
enabled,  by  the  means  of  numerous  tribes  of  Turkomans  who  joined 
'their  standard,  to  establish  a  sovereignty,  or,  in  point  of  extent,  an 
empire,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  in  Persia.  Another  branch, 
about  the  year  1080,  wrested  the  fine  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  from 
Hie  Greek  emperors,  and  foiined  the  kingdom  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Through  its  territory  the  Christian  princes  repeatedly  forced 
their  way  in  their  progress  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it' is  computed  by 
historians  that  not  fewer  than  six  himdred  thousand  men  perished  ia 
this  preliminary  warfare.  At  length  the  power  of  the  Seljuks  yielded 
to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  house  of  Jengiz-khan,  and  ia 
our  authot's  time  they  were  reduced  to  insignificance ;  but  from  their 
ruins  sprang  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  the  founder  of  which  had 
been  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  last  sultans  of  loonium. 

^  The  pastoral  habits  of  the  Turkoman  Tartars  are  preserved  to  this 
day,  even  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  distinction  of  their  tribes  subsists 
iilso.  The  Turk!  breed  of  horses  is  esteemed  throughout  the  £ast»  for 
«pirit  and  hardinefls. 

'  <'  £t  ibi  fiunt  soriani  et  tapeti  pulchriores  de  mundo  et  pulchrioris 
coloris,*'  are  the  words  of  the  Latin  text. 

'  '^  Blaise,  bishop  of  Sebasta,  in  Cappadod%  in  the  second  and  third 
coaturies,"  says  the  Hogisphical  Dictionaiy,  ''suffered  death  under 
DiodetiaD,  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  having  his  flesh. 
tana  widi  koD  comba  ....  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  invention 
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kten,  emperor  of  the  Oriental  Tartan,  who  appomts  goremom 
to  them.'    We  shall  now  qpeak  of  the  Greater  Armenia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


w  AXiamA  JCAJOB,  iir  which  abb  thi  asms  or  ahovoait,  aboiron^. 

AND  DARZIZ  —  OF  THB  CASTLB  OF  PAIPUBTH — OF  THB  MOUNTAIN 
WHERE  THE  ARK  OF  NOAH  BESTED — OF  THB  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
'  PROVINCE — AND  OF  A  BEBARKABLB  FOUNTAIN  OF  OIL, 

Armenia  Major  is  an  extensive  province^  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  a  city  named  Arzingan,*  where  there  is  a  mannfacture 
of  very  fine  cotton  cloth  called  bombazines,'  as  well  as  of 
many  other  curious  &brics,  which  it  would  ]fe  tedious  to 
enumerate.     It  possesses  the  handsomest  and  most  excellent 

(of  wool  combing)  came  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  it  had  probably 
no  better  origin  than  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tortured  with  th» 
instruments  used  in  the  combing  of  wool.'* 

^  It  is  the  family  of  Hulagu,  and  the  tribes  who  followed  his 
standard  from  the  north,  whom  our  author  always  designates  by  the 
'  name  of  Oriental  Tartars,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  descendants  of 
Batu,  who  settle  near  the  Wolga,  on  the  north-western  side  of  th« 
Caspian,  and  extended  their  conquests  towards  Europe;  whilst  the 
former  entered  Persia  from  the  Eastern  quarter,  by  the  way  of  Traos- 
oxlana  and  Khorasan. 

>  ArsEengftn,  or,  as  written  by  the  Arabians,  who  have  not  the  Persiaa 
g,  ArzextjAn,  is  a  dty  near  the  frontier  of  Rumiyah,  but  just  within  the 
iUmits  of  Armenia  Mi^or.  **  Cette  ville,*'  says  D'Herbelot,  **  appartient 
plut6t  k  rArm^nie,  et  fut  prise  par  les  Mogols  ou  Tartares  1  an  640 
de  I'H^giie,  de  J.  C.  1242,  aprte  la  d^faite  de  Kaikhoerou,  fOs  d'Aladin 
le  Selgiucide,  aussi  bien  que  les  villes  de  Sdbaste  et  de  C4mr6e."  By 
an  oriental  geographer  it  is  said  to  be*  *'Oppidum  oelebcorimum* 
eldgana,  amoenum,  copiosum  bonis  rebus,  inoolisque:  pertinens  ad 
Armeniam :  inter  Runueas  provincias  et  Chalatam  situm,  haud  procul 
Arzerroumo :  esseque  incolaa  ejus  maixmam  partem  Armenios/'  Albert! 
8chultens  Index  Qeographieus  inVitam  Saladini  Josaphat  Barbaro,  a 
Yeneti&n,  who  travelled  into  Persia,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  spesJks  o£ 
Arsengan  as  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  of  consequence,  but  wa« 
then  mostly  in  ruins. 

'  The  name  of  a  species  of  cloth  which'  I  have  here  translated 
**  bombazine,"  is  in  the  Italian  of  Ramusio^  "  bochassini  di  bambagio," 
and  in  the  Latin  versions  **  buchiranus,  buchyiamis,  and  bucanunus.** 
Its  substance  or  texture  is  not  dearly  explained  in  our  dictionaries. 
That  of  Cotgrave,  printed  in  1611,  defines  ''  boceaain,"  to  ba  *'  a  kiad 
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baths  of  learm  vnXery  iaiRiiiig  from  the  earthy  tiiat  are  any-* 
"where  to.  be  fonxMi'  Its  ixihabitaatB  ere  for  ih%  moat  part 
native  Armenians^  but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars. 
In  this  province  there  are  many  oities,  but  Arzingan  is  the 
principal,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop;  and  the  next  in 
consequence  are  Argiron'  and  Dandz.'  It  is  very  extensive, 
and,  in  the  summer  season,  the  station  of  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Eastern  Tartars^  on  account  of  the  good  pasture  it 
affords  for  their  cattle;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they 
ore  obliged  to  change  tiieir  quarters,*  the  fall  of  snow  being  so 
very  deep  that  the  horses  could  not  find  subsistence,  and  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  and  fodder  they  proceed  to  the  south- 
ward.    Within  a  castle  named  Paipurth,^  which  you  meet 

of  fine  buckenm,  that  hath.a  resembluice  of  ta&U,  and  id  much  used 
for  lining ;  also  the  stuffe  callinuinco.*'  But  this,  it  is  eyident,  cannot 
apply  to  a  maanfitctare  of  bombogio  or  cotton ;  and  the  Yocabolario 
della  Cnuca,  as  well  as  tiie  Glosmy  ef  Da  Cai^^*8peak  d  **  bnche- 
rame  4)ianchissim%"  and  ^'bucheiame  bambagino,"  and  both  of  them 
quote  our  author  for  the  use  of  the  word.  All  the  examples  coavey 
the  idea  of  fine^  white,  and  soft  cotton  doth ;  the  rererse  of  what  is 
now  called  buckram.  The  eariy  Latin  text  BpeaikB  of  boccoxame  and 
bambace  as  two  distinct  things. 

^  Natural  wann  baths  are  found  in  maBy  parts  oi  Asia  Hinor,  and 
partieulariy  near  Ancyra,  the  modem  Angora  or  Angori^  which  are 
still  much  frequented.  Their  situation  is  denoted  by  the  wend  Theima*, 
in  Renneffs  map  ezplanatoiy  of  the  Retreat  of  tike  Ten  thousand. 
They  are  also  Bpiken  of  at  T^Ois  in  Georgia;  but  of  their  existence  at 
Arzengan  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  notice  in  the  woikd  of  the 
£astem  geogrsfphers* 

'  Argiron,  or,  in  the  Latin  renionSy  Argyroo,  is  a  comzption  of 
Arzerram,  Efseram,  or  Arsen  er-rdm,  a  distinGtiYe  name  given  to  a 
city  called  Arzen,  as  being  the  last  strong  place^  in  thai  dbectiony 
belonging  to  the  Qnek  empire.  "Anerram,"  says  Abulfeda^  ''est 
extremus  finis  w^gionnm  Bnmseoram  ab  orientei  la  ejus  orientali  et 
septentrionali  latere  est  ibns  Skii^iratis.'' 

3  Darziz;  whieh  in  tiie  Basle  edition  is  Darzirim,  in  ^e  older  Latin, 
Arziu,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes^  Areiri  and  Arziri,  is  the  town, 
now  called  AijtSy  sitnated  on  the  border  ef  the  Lake  Van,  andeiiliy 
named  Areissa^us.  '^  Argisb,"  says  Mao^onald  Kinneiry  ''is  a  town 
containing  six  thousand  inhabitants^  aitiiated  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  lake,  three  di^  journey  fibm  Van.  llisre  aie  four  islands  in 
the  lake,  on  one  of  which  is  an  Armenian  monasteiy,  and  three  hundred 
priests,"  Memoir  of  the  Ferman  Emmre,  pp.  328,  329.  These  places,  it 
may  be  observed,  lay  in  oar  authors  retunnng  route,  from  Tauis  to^ 
Trebisiynd. 

*  Faipurth,  the  Baibtirt  of  IV  Anville*s  and  Benneirs  maps^  is  situated 
among  the  mountun^  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Arzeirltm.     Aa 
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wit&  iQ  going  from  Trelnsond  to  Tauiis^  there  is  a  rich  mme 
o{  silyer.^  In  the  central  part  of  Armenia  stands  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  high  mountain,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  the 
ark  of  Noah  rest^  and  for  iJbds  reason  it  is  termed  the 
mountain  of  the  ark.'  The  circuit  of  its  base  cannot  be 
compassed  in  less  than  two  days.  The  ascent  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  snow  towards  the  summit,  which  n6ver 
melts,  but  goes  on  increasing  by  each  successive  fall.  In  the 
lower  region,  however,  near  the  plain,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  fertilizes  the  groimd,  and  occasions  such  an  abundant 
vegetation,  that  all  the  cattle  wliich  collect  there  in  summer 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  meet  with  a  never-failing 
supply.'  Bordering  upon .  Armenia,  to  the  south-west,  are 
the  districts  of  Mosul  and  Maredin,  which  shall  be  described 
hereafter,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  particularize. 
To  the  north  lies  Zorzania,  near  the  confines  of  which  there 
is  a  fountain  of  oil  which  discharges  so  great  a  quantity  as  to 

the  woid  pmrt  wgmfifwt  a  cuiW  in  the  Azmeoiaii  language,  and  as  the 
Arabian  geographera,  from  not  having  the  letter  jp  in  their  alphabet,  are 
obliged  to  Bnbetitiite  the  6,  it  is  probable  that  the  fonner  i»  the  more 
genuine  orthogn^hy.  This  castle  is  particuhurlj  noted  by  Josaphat 
Barbaro,  who  says,  ^'PHrtendo  d'  esaa  (Trabiaonda)  per  andar  k  Thauris 
.  .  .  .  il  prime  Inogo  notabile  oha  ti  troya,  ^  ano  eaotello  in  piano  in 
una  valle  d'  ognitomo  cireondata  da  monti,  ncnmnato  Baiburth,  pastal 
forte  e  murato.  ....  Cinque  gkmate  pin  in  k,  n  trora  Arsengan. 
....  Pol  si  ritrova  nn  castcUo  nomxnato  Cftzpuith." — ^Viaggio  in 
Persia,  p.  48,  ed.  1545, 12mo. 

^  Although  this  particoUur  mine  may  hove  been  exhausted^  silver 
mines  are  koown  to  exist  in  this  part  of  Armenia. 

^  The  mountain  of  Armenia  (the  Ararat  of  Scr^ure)  upon  which 
the  ark  is  believed  by  the  Oiristians  of  that  countiy  to  have  rested, 
stands  not  far  frtMn  the  eity  of  Erivan  or  Irwftn.  The  Mahcnnetans, 
however,  assign  to  it  a  different  situation.  ''  L'opmion  commune  des 
Orientaux,"  says  jyHerbelot,  **«*  que  YBXchB  de  Noe  a^arr^a  sur  la 
montagne  de  Oioudi,  qui  est  uae  des  croupes  du  m<«it  Tauarus  ou  Qot- 
dueus  en  Armihiie^  et  cette  tradition  est  antoris^  en  ce  pays-Ik  par 
plusieuiB  histoires  qui  approdbent  fort  de  la  fikble."  "Jwidi"  says 
Ibn  Haukal,  ''is  a  monntun  near  IJTisibin.  It  is  said  that  the  ark  of 
Noah  (to  whom  be  peac^  rested  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain." 
Ouseley's  translation,  p^  60.  Mi^or  Sennell  oboerves,  that  Jeudi  is  the 
part  of  the  Carducl^sai  mountains  opponte  to  tile  Jesirat  ibn  Omar, 
and  that  the  dervishes  keep  a  light  bunung  there^  in  htmour  (^  Noah 
send  his  ark 

'  This  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  is 
noticed  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  says,  ''Habet  autem  Araratia 
montes  camposque,  atque  omnem  foecunditatflaii'' — Qeographia^  p.  361» 
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furnish  loading  for  many  camels.*  The  nae  made  of  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  food,  but  as  an  unguent  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  distempers  in  men  and  cattle,  as '  well  as  other 
complaints ;  and  it  is  also  good  for  burning.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring country  no  other  is  used  in  their  lamps,  and  people 
come  from  distant  parts  to  pi'ocure  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  PROVIJIOH  OF  ZORZANIA  AND  ITS  BOUNDARIES — OF  THE  PASS 
WHERE  ALEXANDER  THE  QREAT  CONSTRUCTED  THE  GATE  OF  IRON — 
AND  OP  THE  MIRACULOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING  A  FOUNTAIN 
AT  TEJTLIS. 

In  Zorzania*  the  king  is  usually  styled  David  Melik,  which  in 
our  language  signifies  David  the  king.*  One  part  of  the 
country  is  subject  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  other  part,  in  con- 

^  Springs  of  petroleum  or  earth  (properly,  rock)  oil,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  spring  or  fountain  here  spoken  of  is 
that  of  Baku  in  Shirvan,  on  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  "  Neai*  to  this 
place,"  says  John  Cartwright,  in  what  are  termed  the  Preacher's  Travels, 
"  is  a  very  strange  and  wonderful  fountain  under  ground,  out  of  which 
there  springeth  and  issueth  a  marvellous  quantity  of  black  oyl,  which 
serveth  all  th6  parts  of  Persia  to  bum  in  their  houses ;  and  they 
usually  carry  it  all  ^ver  the  country  upon  kine  and  asses,  whereof  you 
shall  oftentimes  meet  three  or  four  hundred  in  company." — Oxford 
Coll.  of  Voyages,  roi.  i.  (vii.)  p.  731.  Sti-ahlenberg  speaks  of  this  as  a 
spring  of  white  naphtha,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  black  sort  of 
bitumen ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  both  white  and  black 
naphtha  in  this  district  is  given  by  Ksompfer,  in  his  Amoenitates 
Exoticae,  p.  274—281. 

2  By  Zorzania  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Armenia,  and  of  which  Teflis  was  the  capital.  The  substitution  of  the 
2  for  the  soft  g,  belonged  to  the  old  Venetian  dialect,  in  which  the 
original  of  our  author's  work  is  understood  to  have  been  written,  and 
the  orthography  has  been  preserved  in  some^f  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in 
the  vulgar  Italian  versions.    The  early  LatiiTtext  reads  Georgia, 

'  The  name  of  David  or  Davit  frequently  occurs  in  the  list  of  kings 
who  have  reigned  in  Georgia,  and  their  predilection  for  it  is  traced 
to  a  very  remote  source.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  traveLec 
should  suppose  the  names  of  the  Georgian  kings  to  have  been,  inva- 
riably, David.  The  title  of  Melik  shows  that  our  author's  information 
was  derived  from  Arabs  or  Moghuls,  who  would  naturally  substitute  it 
for  the  native  title  of  Meppe. 
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sequence  ci  the  strength  of  its  fortresses,  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  its  native  princes.  It  is  situated  between  two 
seas,  of  which  that  on  the  northern  (western)  side  is  called  the 
Greater  sea  (Enxine),  and  the  other,  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
called  the  sea  of  Aba^  (Caspian).^  This  latter  is  in  circuit 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  lake,  not  communicating  with  any  other  sea.  It  has 
several  islands,  with  handsome  towns  and  castles,  some  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  people  who  fled  before  the  grand 
Tartar,  when  he  laid  waste  the  kingdom  or  province  of 
Persia,'  and  took  shelter  in  these  islands  or  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains^  where  they  hoped  to  find  security.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  uncultivated.  This  sea  produces  abundance 
of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  salmon  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  others  of  a  large  sort.'  The  general  wood  of 
the  country  is  the  box-tree.^  I  was  told  that  in  ancient  times 
the  kings  of  the  country  were  bom  with  the  mark  of  an  eagle 
on  the  right  shoulder.^     The  people  are  wdl  made,  bold 

*  The  CSaspian,  which  is  generally  termed  by  oriental  writers  the  sea 
of  Khozar,  was  also  called  by  the  rersians  the  sea  of  Baku,  and  by  this 
name  (Har  di  Bachan)  it  appears  m  the  maps  to  an  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1662.  It  derives  the  appellation  from  the  cele- 
brated city  and  port  of  Baku,  on  its  Mttth-westem  coast 

^  This  refers  to  the  conquest  and  o^tstation  of  Persia  by  the  armies 
of  Jengiz-khan,  about  the  year  1221.  The  islands,  to  which  it  is  not 
improbable  a  number  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  fled  for  security, 
are  at  i»resent  uninhabited,  or  frequented  only  by  fishermen. 

*  The  fishery  of  the  Caspian,  especially  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Wblga,  has  at  idl  periods  been  important.  "Among  tlia  great  vai'iety 
of  fish  with  which  this  river  abounds,'*  says  P.  H.  Bnfce,  "  the.  stur- 
geon is  none  of  the  least  considerable,  whose  eggs  afford  what  the 
Bussians  call  ikari,  and  we  caviar :  the  beluga,  or  white  fish,  deserves 
also  to  be  mentioned ;  they  are  from  five  to  six  yards  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Besides  these  it  yields  also  the  osotrin,  another  very 
large  fish,  veiy  fat  and  delicious :  this  river  also  abounds  with  salmon, 
sterlitz,  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  innumerable  other  sorts  too  tedious 
to  mention." — ^Memoirs,  p.  236.  Strahlenberg  also  notices  the  beluja 
as  ''  the  largest  eatable  river-fish  in  the  world,  having  seen  one  fifty-six 
feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  girth." — P.  337. 

*  By  modem  travellers  the  box-tree  is  merely  enumerated  amongst 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  without  any  notice  of  its 
prevalence ;  but  by  Ambrogio  Cantareno,  who  travelled  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  more  particularly  distinguished.  "  Era  in  detta  pianura," 
he  says,  in  speaking  of  Mingrelia,  **  di  molti  arbori  in  modo  di  bussi, 
ma  molto  maggiori." — P.  65,  12mo. 

*  By  this  pretended  tradition  it  may  be  understood  that  they  were, 
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sailors,  expert  archers,  and  fidr  combatante  in  battle.  They, 
are  OhristiaQS,  observiDg  the  ritual  of  the  Gredk.  Chureh,  and 
wear  their  hair  short,  in  the  mamier  of  the  Western  dei^* 
This  ia  the  provinee  into  irluda»  when  Alexander  the  Great 
attempted  to  adYance  northwards,  he  was  unable  to  penetrate^ 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  and  difficulty  <^  a  certain  pass^ 
which  on  ime  side  is  wsvahed  by  the  sea,  and  ia  confined  osi 
the  other  by  high  mountains  and  woodi^  for  the  length  of: 
four  miles ;  so  tL^t  a  very  few  men  were  capable  of  defending- 
it,  against  the  whole  world.  Disappointed  in  this  attempt/ 
Alexander  caused  a  great  wall  to  be  constnzcted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  and  fortified  it  with  towers,  in  order  to. 
restrain  l^ose  who  dwelt  beyond  it  firom  giving  him  molesta^^ 
tion.  From  its  imcommon  strength  the  pass  obtained  the> 
name  of  the  Gate  of  Iron,^  and  Alexander  is  commonly  said 
to  have  enclosed  the  Tartars  between  two  mountains.  It  isr 
not  correct^  however,  to  call  the  people  Tartars,  whidi  in  these' 
days  they  were  not^  but  of  a  race  named  Cumani,f  witiii  a* 
mixture  of  other  nations.  In  this  province  there  are  many 
towns  and  castles;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance ;« 
ihe  country  produces  a  great  quantity  of  silk,  and  a  manu-> 

or  affected  to  be  thought^  a  bran|k  of  the  imperial  family  of  Constan-. 
tinople,  who  bore  the  Koman  et^PPaijaongst  their  inaignia. 

^  This  is  the  celebrated  paSsa  between  the  foot  of  .Mount  CaucasuB' 
and  the  Caspian  sea»  where  stands  the  small  bnt  strong  city  of  Derbend^ 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Bab-al-abuab,  or  the  *'  Gate  of  ga^''  by  the  Turks,: 
DemJr-capi,  or  the  "  Gkte  of  iron,"  and  by  the  Persians,  Derbend,  or  the 
«  Barrier,**  between  Georgia  andtiie  Persian  province  of  Shirvan,  **  The 
natives  in  general  are  of  opinion,"  says  P.  H.  Bruce,  *'that  the  city  of 
Berbent  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  the  long  waU  that 
reached  to  the  Euzine,  was  built  by  his  order,  to  prevent  the  inoursionB 
of  the  Scythians  into  Persia." — ^Memoirs,  p.  284  The  wall  is  said  to 
have  been  repcdred  by  Yezdsgerd  II.  of  the  Sasaanian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  again  by  Nushirvan,. 
of  the  Bame  family,  who  died  in  579. 

'  The  notices  we  have,  respecting  the  people  named  Comani  or 
Comanians,  are  in  genend  obscure  and  vague.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  the  inhabitemts  of  the  coun- 
tries lying  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  extending 
from  the  Wolga  towards  the  Euxine,  who  were  aft^ards  subdued  and 
supplanted  by  the  Eapchak  Tartars.  <<The  Comans,"  says  Gibbon, 
^'were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde  which  encamped  in  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The  greater  part  were 
pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  hozde  was  converted 
to  Christianity  (a.  d.  1370}  by  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary." 
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frotoTO  is  omiad  on  of  silk  iBtorwoven  with  golcL^  Here  are 
found  vultorea  i)i  a  large  at%^  of  a  speciea  iiamed  aififfi.^  Tba 
inhabitants  in  genend  gain  their  livelihood  by  trade  and 
DCkannal  labour.  The  moontainoos  nature  of  the  oountry^ 
with  its  narrow  and  strong  defiles^  have  prevented  the  Tartan 
from  effecting  the  entire  eonqoeiA  of  it.  At  a  convent  of 
Aonks 'dedicated  to  Saint  LnzMrdo,  the  following  miraonlous 
ciroomstanoes  are  said  to  take  plaoa  In  a  salt-water  lakej 
foinr  days'  journey  in  cirenit,  upon  the  border  of  which  the 
church  is  situated,  the  fish  nevo:  make  tb^  appearance  until 
the  first  day  of  Lent)  and  from  that  time  to  £aster-eve  they 
are  found  in  vast  abundance;  but  on  £aster-day  they  are  no 
Icmger  to  be  seen,  nor  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
is  (»hlled  the  lake  <^  Qeluchsdat*  Into  the  before-^mentioned 
sea  of  Abak^  which  is  encompassed  with  mountains,  the 
great  riyers  Herdil,^   Qeihon,   Kur,  and  ArasE,  with  many 

'  Some  of  the  provmoeB  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  of  Armenia  and  the 
adjommg  parts  of  PecBn,  hsTe  in  aU  ages  been  famons  tor  ihe  culture 
of  the  silk-worm  and  commerce  in  silk. 

'  I  know  not  what  species  of  tnlture  is  here  meant,  nor  eaa  we  be 
certain  of  the  coirectneis  of  the  orthography  of  the  word  cmgi.  That 
the  country  is  noted  for  birds  of  this  class,  appears  from  the  writings 
of  aeyeral  tniTeUers.  When  Chardin  aarired  in  Mingreiia  he  found  it 
necessary  to  decerre  the  Turks  by  giTing  out  that  he  was  a  merchant^ 
whose  oqject  in  visiting  the  country  was  to  procure  birds  of  prey  for 
the  Buropean  market 

*  Within  the  proper  boundaries  of  Qeor^tk  1  am  tmaUe  t6  identify 
this  large  salt-watcar  lake  of  Glelu-chalat.  Upon  an  island  in  that  near 
EriTsn,  which  D'Anyille  names  Gheuk-sha  ou  Eau  bleu,  stands  a  very 
ancient  monastery,  which  Chardin  tells  us  was  founded  six  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  or  in  the  elerenth  century,  and  must  therefore- 
have  existed  in  our  author's  days ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  its  waters 
are  described  as  being  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  is  separated  fi-om 
Georgia  by  a  ridge  of  moimtains.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
it  tb  be  the  lake  now  called  Van  or  Wan,  and  formerly  Aijisb,  although 
tins  Hes  stfll  furdier  within  the  boundary  of  Armenia.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  situated  a  town  of  some  celebrity,  named  KhalAt  uid 
Akhl^t.  Its  circumference  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  being  of  four 
days'  journey,  and  he  says  it  is  noted  for  a  peculiar  species  of  fish 
called  thamag,  said  to  resemble  the  herring. 

*  By  the  Arabians  and  Turks  the  name  of  Etol  is  given  to  the  X^'olga, 
and  it  is  here  corrupted  to  Herdil.  This  river,  according  to  Ibn  Haukal, 
comes  from  the  coimtries-  of  Rtiss  and  Bulgar,  and  at  the  season  v/hen 
its  waters  are  collected,  it  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  river  Jibun, 
rushing  into  the  sea  with  such  a  body  that  it  seems  to  conquer  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian.    See  Ouseley  s  translation,  pp.  185 — 187.     The 
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otheniy  disembogue.  The  Genoese  mercbants  have  recently 
begun  to  navigate  it^  and  they  biing  from  thenoe  the  kind  of 
silk  caHed  ghellie.^  la  this  provinoe  there  is  a  handsome 
city  named  Teflis,'  around  whidii  are  suburbs  and  many 
fortified  posts,  It  is  inhabited  by  Armenii»i  and  Georgimi 
GhEistaan^  as  well  as  by  some  Mahometans  and  Jews ;'  but 
these  last  are  in  no  great  numbers.  Manufactures  of  silJii 
and  of  many  other  articles  are  carried  on  these.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  subjects  of  the  great  king  of  the  Tartars.^ 
Althoij^  we  speak  only  of  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  in 
each  province,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  are  many 
others,  which  k  is  nnnecessary  to  particularise,  unless  they 
happen  to  contain  something  remarkable ;  but  should  the 
occasion  present  itself  these  will  be  hereafter  -  described. 
Having  spoken  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Armenia  to  the 
north,  we  shall  now  mention  those  whidi  lie  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east. 

names  of  Jihon  or  Oxub,  Eur  or  CyniB,  and  Araz  or  Arazos,  do  not 
require  any  particular  remark. 

VTh^  provinoe  of  GhiUn  (called  also  al-OIiil)^  oq  the  Caspian^  being 
famott9  for  ita^  trade  in  silk,  we  canacarcely  doubt  that- this  wcffd 
gkellie  or  phUli  was  a  name  giyen  to  the  arbicle  on  that  aocount;  as 
Florentine,  a  speoies  of  silk,  has  (or  may  be  presumed  to  have)  its 
,  appellation  from  Florenoe.  The  red  silk  of  Ghilan  is  mentioned  by 
•Klebuhr ;   and  Elphinstone^  speaking  of  the  trade  of  Caubul  wita 


Persia,  says,  "The  imports  sre  raw  silk  of  Oheelaun  and  Kesht,  sxlkea 
stuffs  made  at  Yezd  and  Eashaun."— P.  295, 

^  For  a  paxticulftT  account  of  the  city  of  Teflis,  the  capital- of 
Qeorgisy  see  Chardin»  p.  220,  fo.  with  the  Plate.  Our  authors  route 
from  Tabx^  to  Tnebisond  did  not  carry  him  to  this  city,  and  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  what  little  he  says  of  itis  from  the  report, x>f 
others. 

'  In  Chardin's  time  this  city  contained  fourteen  churches,  of  which 
six  bdonged  to  the  Geoigian,  and  eight  to  the  Armenian  .Christiaxus. 
Being  then  subject  to  the  Persian  government)  frequent  attempts  were 
made  by  the  ])d^ometans  to  erect  mosque^  but  without  success;  the 
.populace  neyer  failing  to  demolish  the  work. 

«  By  the  king  of  the  (Moghul)  Tartars  must  here  be  understood  the 
'  descendant  of  Hulagu,  who  ruled  over  Persia  aijid  the  neighbouring 
coontides;  not  the  grand  khm.. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   TEE    PRQYtNCa    OF    ICOBUL    A^D  Tti   BIFFIBSKT    OrSAHITAKtB— Ot 
THI  PSOPLE  KAKED  KITBBfr— AlO)  OV  VHB  TBADS  QV  VKtt  0D91ITKT. 

Mosul  is  a  large  proyioce^  inhabited  by  various  deoeriptionii 
of'  people,  one  class  of  whom  pay  re^ierenoe  to  Mahomet,, and 
•re  ooUed  Aiabians.^  The  others  profess  the  ChiistiaiL  &ith^ 
hot  not  aooordiog.  to  the  QaQ<»s  of  the  lOhurdi,  whioh  they 
depart  from  in  many  instanoes,  and  are  denominated  Nea- 
toriansy  Jacolntes,  and  Armenians^  They  haye  a  patriarch 
whom  they  call  Jacolit,'  and  by  him  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  are  consecrated  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  India,  to 
Qairo,  to  BaUach  (Baghdad),  and  to  all  places  inhabited  by 
Christians ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  pepe  of  the 
KomiBh  (^nrch.  All  those  cloths  of  gold  and  of  silk  which 
we  call  muslins^  are  of  the  manufacture  of  Mosul,  and  all  the 

^^Tfae  dty  of  Hosizl,  or>aooord]ng  to  the  Arabic  pronuadation, 
Matisil,  formerly  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  and  now  of  the  Turkiah 
pashalik  bearing  its  own  name,  stands  upon  the  tight  or  western  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  opxMsite  to  the  site  of  the  aadent  KiB«T«h,  with  whioh 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  described  l^-  Abulfeda  and 
all  the  oriental  geographers  as  one  of  the  most  disoaguiahed  cities 
under  the  Mahometan  goyemment.  Although  our  author  terqts  it  a 
province,  he  may  be  thought  to  deseribe  it  rather  as  a  city ;  but  the 
district  itself  is  called  by.  the  Arabians  Diyar  Mausil  as  well  as  Diyar 
al-Jezirah. 

'  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  at  this  day  Arabian,  and  that  lan- 
guage is  the  general  medium  of  communication  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
whateyer  their  national  origin  or  religion  may  be. 

^  This  word,  in  some  editions  written  Jaoolich,  presents  a  striking 
example  of  the  degree  of  oormption  our  author^s  text  has  nnfor- 
tmiately  experienced,  being  no  ot&er  than  the  title  of  CathoUoos,  by 
which  tiie  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  ehuroh  in  Qeoigia  and  Armenia  are 
distinguished.  The  extent  of  their  jurittUction  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain, but  suppose  it  embraces  all  the  communities  of  the  same  sect, 
wherever  situated.  The  Catholloos  or.  Patriarch  of  Qeoi^gia^  who  was 
a't  the  same  time  brother  to  the  Mahometan  prince  of  the.  country,  is 
mentioned  by  Chardin. 

*  The  origm  of  the  word  "muslin,"  in  French,  "mousseline,"  and  in 
Italian  (from  whence  the  others,  are  borrowed),  "mussolo  e  mussolino, 
sorta  di  tela  bambagina,  oosi  detta  dal  nome  del  paese  dove  per  lo  mi 
Bi  fabbrica,"  is  here  satisfactorily  pointed  out ;  but  our  author,  if  his 
editors  have  not  misrepresented  his  meaning,  includes  under  that 
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great  meidiantB  tenned  Mossnlini,  who  oonvey  spioes  and 
dmgSy  in  large  quantities,  firom  one  oountry  to  another,  ore 
from  this  province.  In  the  mopntainous  parts  there  is  a 
race  of  people  named  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  Christians  of 
the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  seots^  and  others  Mahometans. 
They  are  alL  aa  unprincipled  people,  whose  oooupatioa  it  ia  to 
rob  the  merchants.^  In  the  -vicinity  of  this  px>Yince  there 
are  piaoes  named  M«s  and  Maredin,*  where  ootfcon  is  pea- 
dnoed  in  great  abnndanoe,  of  whiofa  they  prepare  the  doths 
oaUed  boooMini,  and  maiiy  odier  fikbrica.  Tbe  inhabitante 
ate  manu&otarers  and  trndfln,  and  are  all  sol^ects  of  the 
king  of  the  Tartaxa  We  ahall  now  qmk  of  the  city  of 
Bkddadi. 

denomination  articles  of  a  nature  reiy  different  from  that  to  which 
we  apply  the  name.  It  is  not,  however,  impiobable  that  the  city 
of  Moral,  being  at  this  time  <me  of  the  grealoat  eatnpetB  of  eastern 
QammercB^  and  :alao  itself  a  pboe  of  oonsiileraUe  manu&etare,  may 
have  giTBB  the  appeUation  to  varieoe  productions  of  the  loom  conYeyed 
J&om  thence  to  the  Meditenaneaii,  although  in  later  days  the  word  TtvuB- 
sdwo  has  been  ezclusiTely  applied  to  the  well-known  Indian  fabric  or 
its  imitetioM.  When  Ives^  in  the  aoeoont  of  his  joomey,  teils  m  tiiat 
^  this  city's  maaufikotoie  is  mnssolen  (a  coMoa  doth),  wkiish  they  mahs 
Tery  strong  and  pnrtAy  flae,  and  sell,  for  the  Burc^pesca  and  other 
marhete,"  it »  evidsnt  that  he  does  net  deaezibe  a  cloth  of  the  driicaite 
or  flimay  texture  that  we  call  muahD,  but  rather  the  kind  tiutt  with 
us  has  aoqilired  the  name  of  oaMoo^  from  the  city  of  Caliont  in  t3ie 
East  Indies. 

>  Kurdistan,  wiiich  fanned  the  noiiheni  part  of  the  ancient  Aagyxsa, 
m,  a  mountainous  vsgion  to  the  eaat^vard  of  the  Tigris^  and  immediatei^ 
at  the  back  of  Mosul,  Nisibin,  and  Maredin.  The  izihabitantB  for  the 
-most  part  speak  a  eomipt  dialect  of  PsraiaB,  but  in  their  habits  and 
•manners  resemble  the  Bedouin  A2aba»  and  lika  them  make  a  practioe  of 
robbing  the  caraTans  when  not  adequately  protected,  Gartwiight 
terms  them  ''a  most  thievish  people ;"  and  the  aoeoonts  of  all  subse- 
<|uent  travellece  agree  in  deserilniig  them  as  aystsmatiaal  |dunderani : 
a  state  of  eeciety  that  results  from  thdr  local  situation,  being  that  of 
a  movortainous  trnot  which  must  neoessarily  be  famfeiued  in  pasEong 
-from  one  ridi  country  to  another.  The  principal  articles  of  oommeree 
■in  this  country  vgpmr  to  be  gatt^iute,  cotton,  and  a  species  of  silk 
>«alled  kdt  or  M^  dsBoribed  by  Niebuhr  as  growing  on  trees. — ^Voyage, 
^om.  ii  p.  268. 

*  For  an  account  of  Maredin,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  distiiBk 
-of  Biyar-Rabiah,  see  the  Toyago  par  Niebuhr.  He  speaks  of  its  manu- 
'frMstursB  of  fax  and  cotton. «  Mush  is  a  town  on  the  botdere  of  Kot^ 
distan  and  Amenia,  between  Bedlis  and  the.Etgphrates  in  the  upper 
']part  of  its  eodrse. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THS  OBXAT  CnjT  OF  BiUiDACH  Oft  BAGUDXIV  ▲VCimriLT  CALLBD 
BABTLOV^OV  THE  KATIQATIOH  FBOH  THXVCB  TO  BAISABA,  BITUATKD 
nr  WHAT  IB  TEBKBD  TH^  SKA  OF  nmiA,  BUT  FBOPEBLT  THE  FXBSLI.N 
etVUr — ASD  OF  TBB  TABI0t7B  WSJlESOMi  WtVUSWD  IS  TKAT  OmT. 

Baldach.  is  a  large  city,  heretofore  the  residence  of  the 
khalif  ^  or  pontiff  of  all  the  Saracens,  as  the  pope  is  of  all 
Christians.  A  great  river  flows  through  the  midst  of  it/vby 
means  of  which  the  merdiants  transport  their  goods  to  and 
from  the  sea  of  India;  the  distance  being  computed  at 
seyenteen  days'  naTigati<m,  in  consequence  of  the  windings  of 
its  eoixme*  Those  Who  u^ertske  ^  voyage,  after  leaving 
the  river,  touch  at  a  place  named  Kisi,'  from  whence  they 
j>rooeed  to  sea :  but  previously  to  their  reaching  this  an- 
chorage they  pass  a  city  named  Balsara/  in  the  vicinity  of 

^  The  city  of  Baghd&d  was  built  by  Abu  JMar  al-Mansur,  second 
khalif  of  the  Abbasirite  dynasty,  about  the  year  765,  and  continued  to 
be  tbe  reeideaee  of  his  suoeesson  until  the  death  of  the  last  khalif  of 
that  ra«6^  in  the  year  1268,  when  it  fdl  under  the  dorainion  of  the 
^Qghuls. 

.^  '  This  riTer  is  the  Tigris,  named  D^leh  by  the  Arabs,  which  falls 
into  the  EuphiateB,  when  their  united  streams  acquire  the  appellation 
'<)f  ^hat-al-arab,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Ckdf.  The 
-modem  city  of  Baghdad  stands  onthe  eastern  bank,  and  is  oonaected 
with  the  suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the  rirer  by  *  bridge  of  boats ; 
but  on  that  side  there  are  also  found  the  ruins  of  buildings  that  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  city  or  seat  of  the  khalifs ;  and  our  author  is 
therefore  correct  in  describing  it  as  divided  by  the  river  in  his  time. 
<Abu]£eda  speaks  of  It  as  oooupying  both  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

'  Kisi,  or  Chisi  in  the  Italian  orthography,  is  a  small  island  on  the 
^eastern  side  of  the  Ckdf  of  Persia,  named  Kls  or  K^  to  which  the 
trade  of  Sirai;  a  port  on  the  n«i|^iboiiring  continent,  much  celebrated 
>by  eastern  geognqphera,  was  tnyilif«n«d;  in  consequence,  as  it  may  he 
'presumed,  of  wan  m  that  qnarter,  and  of  injuries  sustained  by  the 
nerchants.  The  exact  aitiuitMm  of  the  latter  is  not  now  pointed  out  by 
any  remains. 
^  *  fialaara,  more  eommoi^  written  Balsora,  but  properiy  Bamh,  is  a 
«ity  of  great  conimercial  knportaDee,  sitoated  on  the  south-west  aide  oi 
^e  Shatnal-arah^  about  half-nny  between  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  nnite  their  streams,  and  tfe  I^noaa  Gfil£  It  lies,  oon- 
aeqventiy,  in  the  way  (as  onr  author  rematks)  of  those  who  navigate 
from  Baghdad  to  the  island  of  Ktiu 
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yiMih  wttf  ^y«rof  pilm-trMt  producing  the  best  da^  in' 
ihe  world:  In  Baldkioh  there  is  a  mannfiieture  of  sillra 
wrou^t  irith  gdld,  and  ako  <^  damiMkii,  as  well  as  of  velvets 
omameBted  "^itb  the  figofes  of  birds'  and  beasts.^  Almost 
fldil  the  pearls  Iffoagfat  to  Europe  from  India  have  undergone 
the  process  of  boring,  at  l^is  place.  The  Mahometan  la# 
is  heM  segularly  studied, -as  are  also  magic,  physics,  astro- 
Bomj,  geomancy,  and  physiognomy.  It  is  'the  noblest  and 
most  extensive  dty  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEILVIIL 

dOVOSBNINO  7HS  OlFIITKB  AlO)  BXATH  OF  SOS  KHAI^r  OF  BAJJ^AOB, 

▲HO  THE  ia&i.CnL0U8  aiMOVAL  OF  A  HOUKTAQT. 

T&E  above-mentioned  khalif,  who  is  understood  to  have 
amassed  greater  treasures  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
any  other  sovereign,  perished  miserably  under  ^e  following 
circumstances.^  At  the  period  when  the  Tartar  princes 
began  to  extend  their  dominion,  there  were  amongst  them, 
fbur  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest,  named  Mangu,  reigned  in 
the  royal  seat  of  the  &mily.  Having  subdued  the  couutiy 
of  Cathay,  and  other  diistricts  in  that  quarter,  they  were  not 
satisfied,  but  coveting  further  territory,  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  universal  empire,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
divide  the  world  amongst  them.  With  this  object  in  view,  it 
was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to  the  east,  that 
another  should  make  conquests  in  the  south,  and  that  the . 

1  It  may  be  stupeoted  tbat  instead  of  "yelluti"  (relvets),  we  should 
here  read  "  tappeti  "  (carpets),  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Persia  has 
always  been  celebrated.  With  respect  tb  the  figures  of  animals,  Hie 
Kahometans  of  the  Shiah  sect  have  neyer  been  stiicty  as  those  of  the 
Sunni  are  known  to  be,  in  prohibiting  the  representation  of  tiiem  in 
their  ornamental  works. 

'  Mostaaem  Billah,  the  last  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs  of  Baghdad, 
began  totreign  in  1242,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1258.  His  character 
was  that  of  a  weak,  indolent,  voluptuous,  -and  at  the  same  time  avari^ 
cious  prince,  who.  neglected  the  duties  of  his  government,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  f  the  hands  of  a  wicked  minister,  by  whom  he  was  »k 
len^h  betrayed  to  hi9  mortal  enemy. 
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(jtiicflr  two  ^qal(|  4i>^  iMr  ojp«ratioOs  ftgauiifit  tb«  vemaibiiig 
^^tiarters*  The  foutbi^m  pcnrtifm  leEto  the  lotof  UM,  who 
QjBBemUed  a  vaat  nmyt  and  havui^- subdued  the  proviuoee 
throng  which  his  nmte  lay,  proceeded  in. the  year  12^^  to 
the  attack. of  .this  dty  (ji  Baldaoh.^  Being,  aware,  however,  of. 
iits  great  abrength  and  the  prodigious  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he.  tfuirted  rather  to  stiratageni  than  to:foroe  for  its 
n^uctioD,  and. in  (xcder  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  regard  to 
the  .nmoher  of  his  troops  which  oonsisted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horse^  besides  foot  soldiers,  he  posted  one  division 
of  his  army  on  the  one  side,  another  division  on  the  other 
side  of  the .  approach  to  thq  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
concealed  by  a  wood,  and.  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  > 
third,  advanced  boldly  to  within  ^  short  distance  of  the  gate. 
The  khalif  made  light  of  a  force  apparently  so  inconsiderable, 
and  canfideut^in'the  efficacy  of  the  ttsual  Mahometan  ejacula- 
tion, thought  of  nothing  less  than  its  entire  destruction,  and 
for  that  purpose  marched  out  of  the  dty  with  his  guards; 
but  as  soon  as  Ulau  perceived  his  approach,  he  feigned  to 
i^treat  before  him,  until  by  this  means  he  .had  drawn  him 
beyond  -die  -wood  where  the  other  divisions  were  posted.  By 
the  ciosing  of  these  from. both  sides,  the  army  of  the  khalif 
wssmuTOtmded  aiid  broken,  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and 
tiie-city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Upon  entering  it, 
mail  (hscovered,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  tower  filled 
with  gold.  He  called  the  khalif  before  him,,  and  after 
reproaching  him  with  his  avarice,  that  prevented  him  from 
employing  his  treasures  in  the  formation  of  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  his  capital  against. the  powerful  invasion  with 
which  it  had  long  been  threatened,  gave  orders  for  his  being 
riiut  up' in  this  same  tower,  without  sustenance;  and  ther^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  he  soon  finished.,  a .  miserable 
eiistence. 

I  judge  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  herein  thought  proper 
tD.»avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  faithful  Christians,  so  abhorred 

^  This  date  is  given  in  the  early  Latin  text  Marsden  has  1250 ;  but'hd 
ohBerves  that  aMScording  to  the  most  accurate  oriental  historians,  it  was 
notuntil  the  year  1255  that: Hulagu  (whom  Haiton  calls  Haolanus  or 
Haolo,  P..  Gaubil  Holajou,  and  our  author  Ula-ii)  crossed  the  Oxus.  In 
1256  he  required  Mosteisem  to  assist  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  Isma- 
elians,  and  in  1258  obtained  possession  of  Baghdad.  P.  Gaubil,  upon 
tile  authority  of  the  Chinese  annals,  plftces  this  ey«nt  in  1257.  ' 


iyy  thitf  IdAlif.  Fran  tlM  tteo  dF»  hid  ttooeoikm  in  1230;  Ids 
•cbiily  tfaoTi^tfl  were  employed  &a  tbe  mains  of  convertii^  to 
his  religion  thoee  -who  residiMl  vid^his  dommions,  or,  upon 
their  refusal,  m  forming  prstenoes  for  |n:^;ting  thmn  tx>  d&Aib. 
Consulting  with  his  learned  men  fcH*  this  purpose,  they 
disoovered  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  where  it  is  said:  **  If  ye 
have  &ith  as  a  grain  of  miuitani  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  Bemoye  henoe  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall 
remoye/*  (upon  prayer  to  that  efifiaet  addressed  to  the  DiWne 
Majesty ;)  and  hemg  r^'oioed  at  the  disooToiy,  persuaded  as 
he  was  that  the  thing  was  utterly  impossiMe,  he  gave  ordees 
Cor  assembling  all  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Ohr&Btiaiyi  who 
dwelt  in  Bagdad,  and  who  were  yery  numerous.  To  these 
the  question  was  propounded,  whether-  they  belieyed  all  that 
is  asserted  in  the  text  of  their  Gospel  to  be  true,  or  not 
They  made  answmr  that  it  was  true.  ^Then,"  said  the 
khali^  <^  if  it  be  true,  kt  us  see  which  of  you  will  gite  the 
proof  of  his  fid^i  lor  certainly  if  there  is  not  to  be  found 
one  amongst  you  who  possesses  even  so  small  a  portion  of 
fidth  in  his  Lord,  as  to  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard,  I 
shall  be  justified  in  regarding  you,  fix)m  henceforth^  as  % 
wicked,  reprobate,  and  fiiithless  people.  I  allow  you  there- 
fore ten  days,  before  the  expiration  of  whieh  you  most 
either,  throu^  ihe  power  of  Him  whom  you  worship,  remote 
the  mountain  now  before  you,  or  embrace  the  law  of  our 
prophet ;  in  either  of  which  eases  you  will  be  safe ;  but 
otherwise  you  m.ust  all  expect  to  suffer  the  niost  eruel 
deaths."  The  Christians,  acquainted  as  l^ey  were  with  Ins 
mercikss  disposition,  as  well  as  his  eagerness  to  despoil  them 
of  their  property,  upon  hearing  tiiese  words,  trembled  Ibr 
their  liyes;  but  neyertheless,  haying  ctmfidence  in  their 
Eedeemer,  that  He  would  deliyerthem  £rom  their  peril,  they 
held  an  assembly  and  deliberated  on  the  course  they  ought  to 
take.  None  other  piesented  itself  than  that  of  imploring  the 
Diyine  Being  to  grant  them  the  aid  of  Ids  mercy.  To  obtain 
this,  eyery  indiyidual,  great  and  small,  prostrated  himself 
night  and  day  upon  the  earth,  shedding  tears  profusely,  aod 
attending  to  no  other  oocupataon  than  that  of  prayer  to  ike 
Lord.  When  they  had  ihva  peraeyerad  during  eig^t  days,  a 
diyine  revelation  came  at  length,  in  a  dream,  to  a  bishop  of 
exemplary  lilb,  directing  him  to  proceed  in  search  of  a 
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xserteiii  Bboeinakw  (wiioie  name  is  oot  known)  hsring  cofy 
<m»  9je,  whdHL  he  should  aiunmon  to  the  moimtain,  as  a 
poBon  capable  of  eifeoting  its  removali  through  the  diTine 
grace.  Havii^  found  the  shoemaker  aiul  made  him  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  reTelatioii,  he  repHed  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  worthy  of  the  ondertaking,  his  merits  not  being  suoh 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  reward  of  sneh  abundant  giaoe. 
Imp<Htuned,  however,  by  the  poor  terrified  Christiana^  he  at 
length  assented.  It  diould  be  understood  that  he  was  a  man 
of  Btriot  morals  and  pious  oonyersation,  having  his  mind  pure 
•and  fidthful  to  his  God,  regularly  attending  the  oelebraUon 
of  the  mass  and  othw  divine  offices,  fervent  in  works  ai 
'<^harity;  and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts.  It  once  hap- 
pened to  him,  that  a  handsome  young  woman  who  came  to 
his  shop  in  order  to  be  fitted  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  in  p:^ 
seating  her  foot,  accidentally  exposed  a  part  of  her  leg,  the 
beauty  of  which  excited  in  him  a  momentary  concupiscence ; 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  presently  dismissed  her,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  where  it  is  said, 
"  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee ;  for  it  is  better  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one 
«ye,  than  having  two  oye%  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire,**  he  imme- 
^tely,  with  an  instrument  of  his  trade,  scooped  out  his 
-right  eye ;  evineing  by  that  aot,  beyond  aU  doubt,  the  ezcd- 
lenoeofidafikith. 

The  appointed  day  being  arrived,  divine  serrioe  was  per- 
fiomed  at  an  early  lK)ur,  tml  a  solemn  procession  was  made 
to  the  plain  where  the  mountain  stood,  the  holy  cross  being 
borne  in  front  The  khalif  likewise,  in  the  conviction  of  its 
proving  a  vain  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  chose 
to  be  present^  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  guards,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  them  in  the  event  of  fiulure.  Here 
ibe  pious  artisan,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  humbly  besought  his  Creator  that  he  would 
compassionately  look  down  upon  earth,  and  for  the  glory  and 
^eellenoe  of  his  name^  as  well  as  for  the  support  and  confir- 
ination  oi  the  Christian  fidth,  would  lend  asnstanoe  to  his 
P^ple  in  the  aooomplishment  of  the  task  imposed  upon 
them,  and  thus  manifest  his  power  to  the  revilers  of  his  law. 
Baving  concluded  his  prayer,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice: 
'^  In  tiie  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  i 


words  being  ixttered,  the  mountaiu  mpv^d^afid  tbe  ^anthti^ 
ike  same  time  treml^lecl  m  a.woii^deiful  Q^$dariAiiiig,ix^iiiiee. 
The  kbalif  wd  all: those  by  whom; he  3Wii£):giin'ouQ(}.ed,;]«!er^ 
struck  with  terror,  and  repiained  in  a.s^at^of.^t^^&el^i^ 
Many  of  the  latter  became  OhristiaBs^  aaii  eyf^^  t^e.kbalif 
secretly  embraced  Ghristjianity,  always  wearing  a  <»»b&  qo^x- 
oealed  under  his  garment) ,wMch  i^r  Ms, death  yf^  -^imd 
upon,  him  ^ /and  on  this  account  it  was  that,  tiiey  did  tmt 
eutomb  him  in  the  shrine  of  his  predecessors}.  In  comme- 
moration of  this  singular.  gracO;  bestowed  upon  them  by  Qo^ 
all  the  Christians,  Nestpriaijus,  and  Jacobijbes,  from  tha^  tioo^ 
iorth  have  continued  to*  celebrate  in. a  solemn  manner  tbo 
xetum  of  the  day  on  which  the  miracle  took  plaop;  k<^pi^g 
ai.fast  also  on  thevigil.^  • 


CHAPTER -IX. 

OP  THE  NOBLE  CITT  OP  TAtTRIS,  IN  IRAK,   AND  OP  ITS  COMMERCIAL  ^ 
AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS. 

Tauris  is  a  large  and  very  noble  city  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  which  contains  many  other  cities  and  fortified 
places,  but  tins  is  the  most  eminent  and  most  populous.^  The 
inhabitants  support  themselves  principally,  by  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  latter  consist  of  various  kinds  of  silk, 
some  of  them  interwoven  with  gold,  and  of  high  price.     It  is 

*  The  pretended  miracle  is  here  more  minutely  detailed  than  ih 
Gfther  versions,  and  the  Latin  text  states  it- to  have  taken  place  kt 
TWiris,  and  not  at  Baghdad,  although  that  would  have  been  in«oii- 
flistent  with  the  presence  of  Uiekhalif.  [The  early  Latin  text  aajs  it 
oecurred  in.  1276,  "inter  Baldach  et  Mesul;**  and  the  French  text 
agrees  with  it.] 

*  The  city  of  Tauris,  by  the  Persians  and  other  orientals  named 
Tabriz,  is  situated  in  the  province  <^  Aderbijjan,  which  borders  oti 
tiiat  of  Al-Jebal,  or  the  Persian  Irak,  and  formed  with  it  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Media.  It  has  been,  at  all  periods,  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance. Upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Moghuls,  about  the  year 
1256,  it  became  the  principal  residence  of  Hulagu  and  his  descendants, 
imtil  the  founding  of  Sultaniyah,  in  the  beginning  of  the- fourteenth 
o»ntury. 
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m  ^dVftatige6u%  situated  f<Ar  trade,  tfant  merohants  froiii 
%di^'  frotxf  !6iddadh,  Mosul,  CremesBor/  as  well  as  from  dif- 
l&t^sat  p&ris'of  Euro|>e,  resort  thitlier  to  purchase  and  to  sell 
icifiumbef  of  artiolisB.  P^recious  stones  and  pearls  in  abun- 
dance tnay  be  procured  at  this  place;'  The  merchants  con- 
eerned  in  foreign  commerce  acquire  considerable  wealth,  but 
the  inhahitants  in  general  are  poor.  They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  various  nations  and  sects,  Nestorians,  Armenians,  Jacobites, 
Georgians,  Persians,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  those  properly  called 
Taurffl^uis.^  Each  description  of  people  have  their  peculiar 
language.  The  city  is  surrounded  with' delightM  gardens, 
producing  the  finest  fruits.*  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  are 
treadierous  and  unprincipled.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
whatever  is  stolen  or  plundered  froni  others  of  a  different 
£uth,  is  properly  taken,  and  the  theft  is  no  crime;  whilst 
those  who  suffer  death  orii^jury  by  the  hands  of  Christians, 
are  considered  as  martyrs.  If,  therefore,  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited and  restrained  by  the  powers  who  now  govern  them,' 
they  woidd  commit  many  outrages.  These  principles  are 
common  to  all  the  Saracens.  When  they  are  at  the  point  of 
death,  their  priest  attends  upon  them,  and  asks  whether  they 
believe  that  Mahomet  was  the  true  apostle  of  God.     If  their 

^  Cremessor,  otherwise  writtein  Cremosor,  ConnoBa»  Cremos,  atid 
CocmoB,  is  no  other  than  the  famous  city  of  Onnuz  or  Hormius,  by  the 
ancients  called  Hannuza,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  which 
there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  hertofber.  Baldach, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  the  city  of  Baghdad. 

'  Chardin  mentions  a  particidar  bazaar  (''  le  plus  beau  de  tous  ")  tog 
the  sale  of  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  extraordinary  yalue.  The  pearls, 
both  from  the  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and  from  Bahrein  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  appear  to  have  been  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  Baghdad, 
where  they  were  polished  and  bored,  and  from  thence  to  the  other 
markets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  particularly  to  Constantinople. 

^  These  Persians,- as  distingnished  from  the- Mahometans,  must  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Farsistan,  who  retaine4  i^e  ancient 
religion  of  Zerdusht^  or  Zoroaster^  the  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
worship  of  fire,  and  whom  (in  their  modem  state  of  expatriation)  we 
term  Parsls.  Th^  constitute  at  this  time  the  most  wealthy,  as  well  as 
the  most  ingenious  class  of  native  inhabitants,  living  tmder  the  Engli^ 
protection  at  Botnbay. 

*  Abulfeda  praises  its  gardens;  and. the. abundance  and  variety  of  ii^ 
fruits  are  noticed  by  Chardin. 

*  That  is,  by  their  new  lords,  the  Moghul  Tartars. 
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answer  be  tiiat  they  do  beUeve^  their  salvation  is  assured  to 
them ;  and  in  cox^sequenoe  of  this  ^cilil^  of  absolution,  which 
gives  free  ^pe  to  the  perpetration  of  everything  flagitious^ 
ihej  have  succeeded  in  oonverting  to  their  fiutii  a.  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Tartars,  who  consider  it  as  relieving  them  from^ . 
restraint  in  the  commission  of  crimes.  Er<»a  Tfiouas  to  Persia. 
is  twelve  days'  journey,* 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE  MOKASTBBT  OF  BAIST  BABBAMO^  IN  THB  KEICfflBOUBHOOD    OF 
TAUBIS. 

Not  &r  £rom  Tauris  is  a  monastery  that  takes  its  name  from 
the  holy  saint  Barsamo/  and  is  eminent  for  devotion.  There 
is  here  an  abbot  and  many  monks,  who  resemble  the  order 
of  Carmelites  in  the  fashion  of  their  dress.  That  they  may: 
not  lead  a  life  of  idleness,  they  employ  themselves  continually 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen  girdles,  whidi  they  place  upon  thd 
altar  of  their  saint  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service,' 
and  when  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  provinces^  solidting* 
alms  (in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  brethren  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost),  they  present  these  girdles  to  their  friends 
and  to  persons  of  distinction ;  being  esteemed  good  for  rheu- 
matic pains,  on  which  account  they  are  devoutly  sought  for. 
by  all  ranks. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

OF  THE  FBOVIHCB  OF  FBBOA. 

Pebsia  was  anciently  a  large  and  noble  province,  but  it  is 
now  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Tartars.  In  Persia  there 
is  a  city  which  is  called  Saba,  from  whence  were  the  three 

*  Thia  mnst  be  tuHkarstood  of  Persia  Proper,  Fare  or  Fareistan,  ot 
Tvhich  Peraepolis  was  the  ancient  ca^tal,  as  Shiras  is  the  modem ;  but 
he  probably  means  the  distance  from  Tauris  to  Easbin,  which  he  speaks 
of  hi  the  next  chapter  as  the  first  city  upon  entering  Persia. 

^  This  saint  is  no  doubt  St  Barsimaeus,  bishop  of  Edessa  in  the- 
second  century. 
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magi  who  done  to  adore  Chiiob  in  Bethlehem;  and  the  three 
6xe  buried,  in  that  city  in  a  &ir  sepulchre,  and  they  are  all 
three  entire  with  their  beardsand  hair.  One  was  called  Bal^ 
dasar,  the  second  Gaspar,  and  the  third  Melohior.  Mareo 
inquired  often  in  that  city  concerning  the  three  magi,  and 
nobody  could  teU  him  anything  about  them,  except  that  the 
three  magi  were  buried  there  in  ancient  times.  After  three 
days*  journey  you  come  to  a  eastte  which  is  called  Palasata, 
which  means  the  castle  of  the  fire-worshippers;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  castle  worship  fire,  and  thief 
is  given  as  the  reason.  The  men  of  that  castle  say,  that 
anciently  three  kings  of  that  country  went  to  adore  a  certain 
king  who  was  newly  bom,  and  carried  with  them  three  qfSsr-^ 
ings,  namely,  gold^  frankincense,  and  myrrh :  gold,  that  they 
might  know  if  he  were  an  earthly  king;  fiankincense,  that 
they  might  know  if  he  were  God;  and  myrrh,  that  they 
-might  know  if  he  were  a  mortal  man.  When  these  magi 
were  presented  to  Christ,  the  youngest  of  the  three  adored 
him  first,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  Christ  was  of  hi& . 
stature  and  age.  The  middle  one  came  next,  and  then  the 
eldest,  and  to  each  he  seemed  to  be  of  their  own  stature  and 
age.  Having  compared  their  observations  together,  they 
agreed  to  go  all  to  worship  at  once,  and  then  he  appeared  to 
them  all  of  his  true  age.  When  they  went  away,  tiie  in&nt 
gave  them  a  closed  box,  which  they  carried  with  them  for 
several  days,  and  then  becoming  curious  to  see  what  he  had, 
given  them,  they  opened  the  box  and  foimd  in  it  a  stone, 
which  was  intended  for  a  sign  that  they  should  remain  aa- 
finn  as  a  stone  in  the  fidth  they  had  received  from  him. 
When,  however,  they  saw  the  stone,  they  marvelled,  and 
thinking  themselves  deluded,  they  threw  the  stone  into  a 
certain  pit^  and  instantly  fire  burst  forth  in  the  pit.  When 
they  saw  liis,  they  repented  bitterly  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  taking  some  of  the  fire  with  them  they  carried  it  home. 
And  having  placed  it  in  one  of  their  churches,  they  keep  it 
continually  burning,  and  adore  that  fire  as  a  god,  and  make 
&21  their  isacrifioes  with  it ;  and  if  it  happen  to  be  extinguished, 
they  go  for  more  to  the  original  fire  in  the  pit  where  they 
threw  the  stone,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  they  take 
of  none  other  fire.  And  therefore  the  people  of  that  country 
worship  fire.     Marco  was  told  all  this  by  the  people  of  the 
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country;  and  it  is.true  that  one  of  tbooe  kings  wfs  pf  i^ba, 
«n.d  the  second  was  of  Djava,  a^id  the  third  was  of  the 
castle.'    Now  we  will.tteat  of  the  people  of  Persia  and' of 
.  their  customs. 


CHAPTEK  XIL 

ev  TQS  ITAICSS  OV  TBH  KOBT  KSXOtDOVB  TEAT  COKSTXTUTE  THE  tBOYXSCB 
OF   PBB8IA,   AKD    QV  TBJ^  BBBKD   OV  HOB8E8   AKD    07   A3SXS.,£0UKD 


In  Persia,  which  is  a  laige  province,  there  are  eight  king- 
doms,* the  names  of  which  are  as  foUows: — ^The  first  which 
you  meet  with  upon  entering  the  country  is  Kasibin;'  the 
second,  lying  towards  the  south  (west),  is  Kurdistan  ;^  the 

^ .  This  ttoiy  of  the  magi  is  no  doubt  of  Bsatem  oii|;in,  as  it  does  not 
.  ooincido  with  the  Western  legends.  In  other  manus^pts  the  name  is 
written  Ealasata-perinsta.  The  idea  of  a  well  ignited  by  celestial  fire  is 
ebvioiuly  founded  on  the  ezistenee  of  burning  wells  or  caverns  in 
various  parte  of  Asi%  paitlculaiij  at  Bfka,  -near  the  Caspian,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  seen  by  Oapt.  Beaufort;  but  to  the  Persian 
scholar  the  name  of  the  place  will  present  the  strongest  criterion  of 
veracity,  as  he  must  perceive  that  the  words  Kala  sata-peiinsta'are 
intended  fm:  Kalitt  persstan,  or  perhaps  Kalah  fttish  perestftn,  literally, 
the  "  Castle  of  the  fire-worshippers."  The  name  of  Saba,  which  is  cer- 
t|dnl^  not  to  be  diaoovered  among  the  towns  of  Persia,  may  be  thought 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Sabaism,  so  nearly  connected 
with  those  of  the  (kiebers. 

'  In  the  ordinary  use  of  these  terms,  a  kingdom  is  ^understood  to 
oonsist  of  pmrineee;  but  upon  the  partition  of  the  immense  empire 
inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Jengiz-khan,  the  province  assigned  (as 
a  fief)  to  each  of  hk  sons  or  grandsons  comprehended  what  were, 
before  his  conquests,  independent  kingdoms. 

:  '  Upon-  entering  Persian  Irak  firom  the  side  of  T^urisj  the  first  great 
city  (Sultaniyah .  not  being  then  built)  is  Kasbin,  or  more  properly 
Kjizvm,  wfaidii  has, at  diSerent  periods  of  its  history  been  a  royal  resi- 
dence. In  the  enumeration  of  these  eight  kingdoms,  our  author  some- 
times gives  the  name  of  the  capital,  as  in  this  instance,  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  province  or  district,  as  in  those  which  immediately  follow. 
He  seeme  to  have-written  down  or  dictated  the  names  as  they  occurred 
to  his  recollection,,  without  system,  and  with  little  regard  to  arrange- 
ment. 

*  We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Kurdistan,  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Assyria,  stated  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  Persia, 
although  maoy  parts  of  it  have  at  times  been  brought  imder*  Bnh- 
j option  to.  that  monarehyj  nor,  if  included,  can  it  be  said  to  lie  to 
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Wl  is  Lor;^  tows4^  the  north,  the  fpvaiii  k  Suolistai^;.^ 
the-fiflb/SpaanV  the  aixth^Siras;^  the  seventby  Soncaxa;.^ 
the  eighth  Txtnocain,^  which  is  at  the  extremit j  of  Peraifu 
the  Bonth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ooi^ectored  that  Khuristaa  (often  written 
Khuzistan),  the  ancient  Soajana^^sitaated  at  the  head  of  the  Pei«ian 
gu]^  and  consequently  south  from  Eazrin,  and  not  Kurdistan,  which 
lies  tD  the  west,  is  the  district  intended.  **  Churestan,  ait  01  Musch- 
tarek,  etaam  Chuzestan  ap|>«IUtuf .  Eat  ampU  provincia,  multas  urbea 
tenens,  inter  Al  Basram  e^  Persiam." — ^Abulfedn  QeogE^>hia. 

^  If  the  former  place.,be  meant  for  Khuristan,  Ldr  ov  L^  nwgr  wiUi 
propriety  be  said  to  lie  to  the  north  of  it»  although  with  reepect  to 
Kazyii^  and  Persia  in  general,  it  is  a  southern  jftrovince.  '*  II  ne  faut 
pas  confondre/*  says  D'Herbelot,  "  lepays  de  Lor  aveo  celui  de  Lar  ou 
t^ttiBtaa,  qui  8*4tend  le^ong  du  gulfe  Pondque.  Celui  de  Lor  ou  Lour 
^  saonti^euz,  et  d^pendolt  autrefois  da  la  proTiiice  nomntee  Kouzis: 
tan,  qui  est  Tancienne  Susiane," — Biblioth  Orient. 

'  Of  Suolistan  it  would  be  difficult  to  fonn  any  conjecture;  but 
finding  the  name,  in  other  versions,  written  Cielstam,  Ciliestam,  and  in 
the  eariy  Italian  epitome,  Ciestan,  I  have  little  doubt  4if  ita  being 
intended  for.  Sejestan,  alsa  written  Siyestan,  a  provinee  which  lies  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Persia. 

'  The  city  of  Spaan,  Spahan,  or  Ispahan,  by  the  Arabians  called 
Xsfahan,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Persian  Irak,  ia  well  known 
as  the  nvignificent  cafatal  of  the  kkiga  of  the  Seft  famfly,  whioh,  espe- 
cially during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbaa  IL,  exceeded  ia  splendomv  m 
Well  as  extent)  most  Asiatic  cU^es.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Joghuls  ia  1221,  and  was  taken,  plimdered,  and  nearly  deslaroyed  by 
Tamerlane  in  1887.  <  ^         * 

*  Shiiaz,  the  capital  of  Pars  or  Persia  propw,  and,  at  some  periods, 
of  the  Persian,  empire,  ia  ajlso  too  well  known,  by  ike  description  of 
travellers,  to  render  it  necessary  to  say  more  here  than  that  it  ranka 
)^xt  to  Ispahan  amongst  the  royal  cities. 

^  This  much  corrupted  name,  which  ia  Soncara  in  Ramusio's  texl^ 
Sochom.  in  that  of  the-Basle  editi<Mi,  Bontara  in  the  earlier  Latin,  Co&- 
oaiu  in  the  B.  M.,  and  Soncara  (according  to  Mtiller)  in  the  Berlin 
QiaQuscript)^  Corcata  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  and.Gorchara  in  the  old 
Hqgliah  version,  is  the  Korkan  or  Gurkan  of  eastern  geographers,  and 
evidently  connected  with  the  Hyrcania  of  the  andaits.  Its  situation  ia 
8t  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  north  of  the  Bamaghan  . 
nuige  and  of  the  province  of  Kumis  or  Oomisene. 

*  However  distant  the  resemblance  of  the  names  may  be  thoiaghf^ 
^^mocain  (which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Tyn&o^iaim,  and  in  the  older 
I^in,  Thymachaym)  is  imdoubtedly  intended  for  Damaghfin,  the 
capital  of  the  small  province,  of  Kumis,  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
Persia  By  Josaphat  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  that  courts 
it  is  called  Tremigan ;  and  by  our  countryman,  Thomas  Herbert,  Diur* 

rent :  but  this,  we  find,  was  not  his -own  corruption ;  for.  in  one  of 
letters,  of  Pietro  dellaValle,  he  complains,  of.  this  abuse  and  uncer- 
^^tn  the  names  of  places ;  5'  Come,  per  essempio,  quel  Diargumenti 
<ihe  rEpitome  Gteografica  dice  esser  nome  modemo  deU'  Hircania." 

B 


to  TBAVSLB  OV  MABOO'WOLO. 

All  then  kingdona  lie' to  the  aooth,  exosptn^  Timocain,  ml 
this  is  to  tiM  north,  near  the  place  called  Arbor  Seco^i*  The 
country  is  4y8tiiigiii8hed  for  its  cocelleiit  breed  of  horses^ 
muatj  of  which  are  cacried  for  «aie  to  India^  and  brii^  hig^ 
ttrioes,  'not  lees  in  general  than  two  hundred  HVres  toumois.* 
it  produces  also  the  lar^st  and  handsomest  breed  of  asaes 
in  th^  world,  which  mil  (on  the  spot)  at  hi^^ier  prices  than 
tbe  horses,  because  iSaey  are  mora  easilj  fed,  are  ^capable  of 
earrjing  iMaTter  burtbnis,  and  trsTel  farther  in  the  day  than 
either  horBes  or  mules,  whidi  cannot  support  an  equsj  degree 
of  futigue.  The  merchants,  therefore^  wko  in  tray^ling  from 
eme  provinoe  to  another  asa  obUged  to  pass  ^xtetmve  deserts 
and  tracts  of  ssaid,  whcsB  no  kind  of  herixtge  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  where^  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the 
welk  or  other  waterii^  places,  it  is  necessary  to  make  long 
joomeyB  in  die  course  of  the  day,  are  desirous  of  providii^ 
thems^TOB  with  asses  in  preference,  as  they  get  sooner  over 
the  ground  and  require  a  smaller  allowance  of  food.  Camek 
also  are  employed  here,  and  these  in  like  manner  cairy  graajt 
weights  and  are  maintained  at  little  cost,  but  they  are  not 
80  swift  as  the  asses.  The  traders  of  these  parts  convey  the 
horses  to  Kisi,^  to  Ormus,  and  to  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  sea,  where  they  are  purchased  by  those  who  cany 
them  to  India.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  greater  heat 
of  that  country,  they  do  not  last  many  yean,  beii^  natives 
bf  a  temperate  climate.  In  some  of  liiese  districts,  the  people 
are  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  making  a  common  practice  of 
wounding  and  murdeiii^  each  others    They  would  not  re- 

^  TlieAfltiiot'towluchtboappaliatiiQiiof  Arbwfieeoowasf^ 
*bnady  bean  adrottad  to,  aad  iriU  be  found  zaore  purtaoalaiijr  smb* 
tiooed  in  »  MibeeqMKt  <^niptar. 

i  '  Tkd  «33DaaeBco  ti  tbe  Fwaiaii  lionM,  fer  wkkh  ^bej  any  periiapB 
be  indebted  to  the  znixton  of  the  AnbtMi  md  Ike  Twtici  tareed,  is  irdU 
kaMnrau  AdetaifedaooMmt  of  their  qoalilieBU  given  by  Qiii^^ 
9km^  fail  p.  35, 4to);  «iid  stoo  by  My.e<]a]n  <Hm*. of  ¥tmk,r6Ln.pi 
51i)..  AitlwUvi«touraoia,iQttMfoiai4eeBth€eata]y,irM«ttbepn* 
peitionte  value  <si  twealy-fiTe  %o  one  Kwe  of  tbe  ptreeeat  iiaMSr  H 
follows  tliat  tlM  price  st  which  the  Feinan  hatam  mM  in  India  vms 
from  fifkeea  luxMb^d  to  Wo  tkoaasBd  nipees. 

>  Kiai  or  Cbisi  las  been  efaoim  <p.  SS,  note;)  to  bo  the  uland  of  Kit 
«rKiB,towlddithe1nMleof  fiini;  in  the  Perana  s^  ^^«  ^^^bb^ov"^ 
(If  the  oslebraAed  pe|]t  of  OlMns,  theze  wiU  be  oeeasion  to  vp^ 
after.  •• 


in 

fnun  fi-om  doing  inpiry  to  the  merchants  and  travellerB,  were 

they  not  in  terror  of  the  eastern  Tartars,^  who  cause  them  to 

be  severely  punished.     A  regulation  is  also  established,  that 

in  all  roads  where  danger. is  appxUidnded,  the  inhabitants 

ahall  be  obliged,  upon  the  requisitioQ  of  the  merGhants^.to 

provide  actire  and  trusty  conductors  fior  their  guidance  and* 

secoritjj  between  one  district  and  another;  who  are  to  be 

paid  sA  the  rate  of  two  or'tfaree  gtoata^  for  each  loaded  beas!, 

^woordbg  to  the  ^stance.    They  are  aU  foiiowers  of  the 

Mahometan  religion.     In  the  cities,  howeyer,  there  are  mer* 

flbftots  aad  i»unerou8  artisans,  who  manu&eture  a  Tariety  of 

etofi  of  fliik  axid  gold.^     Cotton  grows  abondantfy  in  ^m 

omatcy,  as  do  n^ieat,  barley,^  miHet,  and  sereral  other  sorts 

of  grain;  together  willi  grapes  a&d  every  species  of  fruit. 

Sbc^  way  one  assert  that  the  Saracens  do  not  drink  wine, 

bcoag  ^Hiiidden  by  their  Isw,  it  may  be  answered  that  they 

^6t  their  «»nflcienoeB  on  this  poiat  by  persuadiz^  Ihem- 

Miies  that  if  they  take  the  precaution  of  boiling  it  over  the 

fire,  by  wMch  it  is  pcordy  oonramed  and  beoomes  sweet,  they 

nay  driak  it  without  infringing  iiae  comBumdmeat ;  for 

^viog  changed  its  taste,  they  chasge  its  name;  and  no  longer 

call  it  wine,  although  it  is  such  in  faixsL^ 

*  By  '*'tl!ie  «M»fti  Tartan"  «re  meant  tilie  Moglxiil  TutorB,  who 
watered  Pwaia  from  tlM  eaetetn  side  of  iho  Caspian. 

*  The  lialmB  gfooEn,  or  groats,  were  a  small  silTer  6(an,  whidi  baTe 
"^KSered  ia  wotf^laA  and  Yalite  at  di&rent  periods. 

'  "ie  n6  parkrai  pomt,"  says  CSiardio,  "  d'lme  xnfinitlS  de  flortea 
^tboffes  de  wyB  pure^  m  des  ^tofies  de  soye  avec  da  coton.  «  .  .  Je  ne 
turieni  qtie  de  lean  Inocards.  Us  appdlent  le  brocard  Zei^wfe,  c'est- 
^-din,  tibnora  d'er.  .  .  .  B  ne  se  fait  point  d'6toi!e*n  cbbre  par  toot  le 
mnda."  <Wm.iLp.8e,4to.)  Pottiager,  speaking  of  the  maanfiMtans  off 
KariuB,  smym: ." Its  tfteptos  ans  oopper-wan,  carpets,  and  oolouzvd  and 
flowared  silks,  wliibli  latter  an  ezqoiaiteilj  beaaUifoL  I  pmrtolutoed 
«nii»  «f  iSbma  nnde  fa  seaxfii,  in  imitatton  ^  d»  riebest  KasbmEeer 
^fcanrls.'— Tmveb  m  Bdoodbisfcan,  p.  244. 

^  IVheai  grows  in  ike  softhem  iat>-nnces  of  Penia^  aadalso  in  tl^ 
waflian,  althvoi^  less  eommonlj.  "  Bas^py,'*  says  Ibdeofan,  **  is  oAen 
nid  in  Persia  at  one  farthing  per  pound,  and  wheat  is  ntA.  on  the 
aveiage  more  than  a  ^ifaird  ef  tha  price  deuvr  than  barh^." — Hist  of 
^«Ba»  vat  vL  p.  519. 

'  The  pisMtaea  ef  hoiiiflgwme  is  Iomwb  to  be  eonnnoa  amcaoiipt  the 
•MtoBi  pasple;  bat  wh4l£er  ^bib  motire  ior  it  here  asrigned  be  the 
tns  iNn,>«r  whiBther  We  ahocdd  not  itcthflr  vondnde  ^^at  they  prefer 
^iHfa^  4B«7'ba<ekMibtad.  Tbn  Peniaas  have  khrajs  b^an  less  strict 
tlttQ4h»«itbereMi««i<hiDdoxlfahQmetBBByinngardtoindT^^       hi 

b2 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

or  THE  OITT  OF  TASDI  AND  ITS  MANUFACTUBES,  AND  OF  THE  ANIMALS 
FOUND  IN  THE  COUNTBT  BETWEEN  THAT  PLACE  AND  KIEBMAN. 

Yasdi  is  a  considerable  city  on  the  confines  of  Persia^  where 
there  is  much  traffic."^  A  species  of  oloth  of  silk  and  goJd 
manu&ctured  there  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Yasdi, 
and  is  carried  from  thence  by  the  merchants  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. ^.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Those  who  travel  from  that  city,  employ  eight  daysdn  passing 
ever  a  plain,  in  the  course  of  which  they  meet  with  only 
three  places  that  afford  accommodation.^  The  road  lies 
through  extensive  groves  of  the  date-bearing  palm,  in  which 
there  is  abundance  of  game,  as  well  beasts  as  partridges  and 
quails;  and  those  travellers  who  are  fond  of  the  amusements 
of  the  chase,  may  here  enjoy  excellent  sport.  Wild  asses  ^  are 

wine ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions-two  ordinances  of  Shah  AbbaiT; 
the  one  forbidding  the  use  of  it^  which  shows  that  the  religious  preicept 
had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  a  second  annulling  the  prohibition,  upon 
his  finding  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  soldiers,  had  substituted 
for.  wine  a  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  by  which- their  health  was 
injured.  ^ 

^  Yezd  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  province  of  Fars  or.  Persia 
Proper.  Captain  Christie,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1810,  desciibeg 
it  as  "  ft  yexy  large  and  populous  city,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a.Bandv 
desert,  contiguous  to  a  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west. ' 
'*  It  is  celebrated,"  he  observes,  "  by  all  merchants,  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  speculators,  and  the  security  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
property.  It  is  the  grand  mart  between  Hindoostan,  Khorasan,  Bagdad, 
and  Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  greater  trade  than  any  other  in 
the  latter  empire." — Tray,  in  Belooclustan,  App.  p.  421. 

'  D'Herbelot  observes  that  "  les  6to£fos  de  soye  qu'on  y  travaiUe,  et 
que  Ton  appelle  en  Turc  et  en  Persan  comasche  Yezdi,  la  rendent  fort 
marchande."  In  the  -  Memoirs  of  Abdulkurrim,  also,  we  read^of  a 
donation  made  toan  ambassador,  by  Nadir  Shah,  consisting  of  tw«n^- 
live  pieces  of  Yezdy  brocade. 

'  This  is  usually  named  the  Desert  of  Kirman.  ■ 

^We  read  of  wild  asses  delivered  as  presents,  and  consequently  as 
curiosities,  to  Shah  Abbas,  and  other  kings- of  Persia.  Bennell  observes 
that  "the  wUd  asses  remarked  by  Xenophon  for  their  swiftness,  bear 
.much  the  same  character  at  present  Texeira-  in  1606-  saw  herds  of 
them  in  the  Arabian  desert,  immediately  Apposite  to  the  desert' of 
JC«Bopotamia»  where  Xenophon  saw  them.  '--IllustEationa,  p.^  1^ . 


likewise  to  be  mejk  witb^  yeiy  numerous  and  handsome. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days  you  arriye  at  a  kingdom  namei} 
Kierman.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  IBM  XnCGDOM  OWKKKKUAJX,  BT  THE  AlfCIENTS  KAJOtP  KABIUIRA'**- 

OP  ITS  FOflBXIi  JJKD    MINXBAL  FBODUCTIONS — ^IT8  XAlfUFACTUBSS— ITS 
'    FAI/;OKa — AIO)    OF  A  OBEAT    DXSCE>'T  OBSEBVEO  UPON  PASSING    OUT 
OF  THAT  COUNTBT. 

iKiBRMAH  i&  a  kingdom  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Peraia,' 
ivhich  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  .monarchy,  ifx  herer 
^tary  succession;  but  since  the  Tartars  have  brought.it  under 
their  dominion,  they  appoint  goyemorsto  it  at  their  pleaau];e. 
In  the  mountains  of  this  country  are  found  the  precious 
stones  that  we  caU  turquoises.^      There  are  also  Teins  qf 

^  The  distance  between  f  ezd  and  the  capital  of  Kirman  is  about  arm 
hundred  and  sixty  geographical  miles,  wMch  would  he  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  per  day.  But  the  .average  travelling  rate  of  a  light 
caravan,  as  deduced  by  Major  RenneU,  is  only  fifteen  to  fifteen  and  a 
half,  with  camels,  or  seventeen  to  eighteen  with  mules ;  when  on  loqg 
joumeja.  It  may,  indeed,  be  understood  tiiat  the  desert  alone»  exclo- 
sive  of  some  portion  of  cultivated  country,  employed  eight  day*. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  have  seven  days. 

'  Kirm&n  is  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  that  kmgdom.  Its  capital  city  appears  to  be  most  usuaUgr 
called  by  the  same  name,  but  is  also  known  by  that  of  Sirgan,  as  the 
word  is  pronounced  by  the  Persians,  or  Sirjan,  as  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs.  "The  city  of  Kirman,"  says  Pottinger,  "is  situated  on  the 
western  aide  of.  a  capacious  plain,  so  dose  to  the  mountains,  that  two 
of  them,  on  which  there  are  ancient  decayed  forts,  completely  command 
it.  It  was  once  the  niost  flourishing  in  Persia,  and  in  siae  was  second 
to  none,  except  the  capital,  Isfithan.  .  .  .  No  oity  in  the  East  has  been 
more,  subject  to  reverses  of  fortune,  or  oftener  the  scene  of  the  most 
destructive  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  than  Kimjian." — P.  222.  It 
"^uld  seeuL  that  our  author  did  lAt  consider  Kirman  as  being,  in  his 
time,  an  integral  part  of  Persia,  from  his  not  including  it  amongst  the 
eight  provinces  or  kingdoms  which  he  enumerates;. and  in  this  light 
<^l6o  it  was  held  by  Edxisi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  says, 
"Et  ver5  terra  Karman  interjaoetterr©  Persia  et  teme  Mewm."-^ 
P.  129. 

'  "La  plus  riche  mine  de  Perse,"  says  Ohardin,'  "est.ceUe  des  im- 
quoises.  .On  en  a  en  deux  endroits,  k  Nichapoor  en  Caraason,  et  dans 
^e  montagne  qui  est  entre  rHyrcanie  et  la  Pavthlde,  J^  qufttce  jottr* 


M  rmantm  oar  hamo  lona  ^ 

Btel^«ikclofaiitimoii7>iiilarg9i[tuuitttieft  ^BfYxmanAetarm 
hue  ia  grwt  perfection  all  the  artides  naoBuaasey  for  warlike 

equipment,  such  as  saddles,  bridles,  spurs,  swords^  bowa^ 
quivers,  and  every  kind  of  arms  in  use  amoi^t  these  people. 
The  women  and  young  persons  wotit  with  the  needle,  in  embroi- 
deries of  silk  and  gold,  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  patterns, 
representing  birds  and  beasts^  with  other  ornamental  devices.^ 
These  are  designed  for  the  curtains,  coverlets,  and  cuahions 
of  the  sleeping  j^aces  of  the  rich;  and  tiie  work  is  exeeated 
with  so  much  taste  and  skill  as  to  be  an  object  of  admiration. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  are  bred  the  best  Sloans  that  any- 
where take  wing.  They  are  smaller  than  the  peregrine  fidcon  ; 
reddish  about  the  breast,  bdly,  and  under  the  tail ;  and  their 
flight  is  so  swift  that  no  bird  can  escape  them.  Upon  leaving 
Kierman,  you  travel  for  seven  days  along  a  plain,  hy  a 
pleasant  road,  and  rendered  still  more  delightful  by  the 
abundance  of  partridges  and  other  game.*  Tou  also  meet 
frequently  with  towns  and  castles,  as  weU  as  scattered  habita-^ 

a^esdelalfer  OBusmenne,  nomm^Fhirous-coiL'' — ^Tom.ii.p^  24, 4to.  "In. 
iliese  moimtainB,'  says  Malcolm,  ^Makiiig^  of  Nishapare^  '^the  Fefoozah 
•r  turquoiM  stone  ia  foond." — Hist  of  Pcrfia,  voL  ii.  pw  220,  note. 

^  **  Lea  minas  de  far,"  aaya  Chaxdin,  **  aoat  dana  VH^rroaiue,  dam^ 
la  Ifedta  aepfcentrionale,  an  pala  dea  Farthaiy  et  dana  ]»  Baetriaae. 
Lea  xninas  d'ader  bo  troaveiit  dana  laa  mdmea  pau^  et  y  prodniaent 
'beaiieoopu'*<^P.  23.  He  then  prooeeda  to  deacribe  ita  particular  qiHiii* 
ties,  and  to  compare  it  with  tluB  afeaal  of  India. 

•  *  The  wotd  ''andanioo''  of  Bamnaio'a  text,  or  ''andanieam"  of  the  Basle 
edition,  ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  dietionaiy,  nor  have  preeeding  tnma- 
latom  attempted  to  render  it  by  any  corresponding  teno,  but  ikre  let: 
the  word  stand  as  they  found  it  in  th^  copy.  I  should  not,  from  any 
resemblance  of  sound,  have  haaaided  the  conjecture  of  its  being  in« 
tended  for  **  antimonio  ;**  but  learning  frmn  the  travels  of  Chaidin  tiiatt 
antamoDy  is  the  produce  of  eountriea  on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,  of 
which  our  author  here  qpeaks,  I  consider  the  proiiability  of  such  a 
corruption  as  having  some  weight* 

*  **  I  learn,'*  says  Pottinger,  "  from  a  manuscript  histoxy  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mukran,  in  the  ninetieth  Tear  of  the  hijree,  that  Eirman  was 
iAien  a  very  extensim  city,  f uU  of  xWies^  and  edebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  theriiavis  and  arms  made  in  it"— P.  222.  "The  trade  Kjf 
Kirman,  though  still  considerable^  has  never  revived  in  a  manner  to  bo 

compared  to  what  it  was  previous  to  its  last  depopulation Its 

manufactures  of  shawls,  mat<^o(^8,  and  mnmub  or  f dts,  are  cdebiated 
all  over  Asia,  and  are  said  to  afford  employment  to  upwuds  of  one- 
third  oi  the  inhabitants,  whether  male  or  femalft"— P.  225. 

*  •*  Lea  perdrix  de  Perse,"  says  Cliardin,  •*  sent,  comme  je  crois,  les 
pioa  groBsea  perdrix  d»  mcnde^  et  du  godt  le  phis  exbeUent*— P.  30. 


oar  OF  KAMARDir.*^  55 

1^  unltl  at  iQngib  you  smte  at  a  mountain  iviieteto  there 
la  a  oonaidenfale  daaoent,  whiob  oeenpMs  two  daj&  Frait 
traoB  are  ftnmd  there  in  great  numbers;  the  dietriot  haTing 
fomeriy  been  peopled,  though  at  present  withoat  inhabitantB, 
CQieqii  herdsmen  alone,  who  are  seen  attending  the  pestiuing 
of  their  eattla  In  that  part  of  the  conntrf  wfaieh  yon  pass 
before  jfm  reach  the  descend  the  odd  is  so  severe  that  a  man 
ean  wiih  difficnltf  defend  himsell  against  it  bj  wearing  manj 
gajrments  and  pddsaes.^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 
<up  TBB  caerr  or  ^amuidv,  ajb>  nnssioT  or  mMowMMV^-^or  cwbsajm 

BISDB  FOUBD  THJEBI — Or  ▲  PBCUUAB  USD  Of  OXSN — ^ANO  Or  TOM 
i     KARAXnSAS,  ▲  TRIBa  or  ROBBXBS. 

At  the  end  of  the  descent  of  this  mountain^  jron  airiye  at  a 
plain  that  extends,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  distance  of 
fiye  days*  journey;  at  the  commencement  of  whidi  there  is  a 
town  named  Eunandu,'  formerly  a  very  laige  place  and  of 

^  Tbe  road  horn  the  city  of  Kirman  towards  the  Fenian  Gulf,  here 
deecribed,  probably  lay  throtigh  the  town  of  Bun  or  Bnmm,  which 
etafitds  near  the  boundary  line  between  what  are  considered  aa  the  cold 
sad  the  warm  regions  of  Kirman.  "The  proTinee  of  Kurmanaheer,** 
Bays  Pottinger,  **  extends  from  the  waste  diyiding  it  from  Beloodustaa 
to  the  citj  of  Bumm.  ...  Its  boundary  to  the  westward  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Kirman,  of  which,  I  believe,  it  ia  now  deemed  a  component 
districts  'to  the  ^istward  it  has  the  desert,  as  already  mentioned ;  and, 
north  and  south,  two  nngea  of  mountains,  the  last  of  which  are  by 
much  the  highest,  and  I  imagine,  at  all  seasons,  crowned  with  snow,  as 
they  were  when  I  saw  them,  at  which  period  it  was  exceedingly  hot  in 
the  plain  beneath.** — ^P.  199.  These  appear  to  be  the  mountaina  of 
Maren,  which,  says  Ibn  Hautal,  ^  belong  to  the  cold  region  of  Kirman ; 
snow  falls  on  them." — P.  141. 

*  The  geomphy  of  the  country  lying  between  the  capital  of  th^ 
province  of  Kirman  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  very  imperfectly  known ; 
and  even  Pottinger^s  map,  the  most  modem  we  possess,  exhibits  but 
one  solitary  name  in  that  tract,  althouj^h  the  chains  of  hills  are  there 
laid  down  with  an  appearance  of  precision.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to 
ascertain  'the  place  intended  by  Kamandu  (in  the  B.  11  and  BerlM 
manuscripts,  Camandi,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Edgamad),  even  if 
there  were  grounds  to  believe  that  this  town,  which  had  lost  its  conse- 
quence before  our  author's  time^  is  still  in  existence.    It  may  perhapA 


M  TfiAVXfiB  OF  ^  KikBOO.  lObO. 

muolt  oonaequi^iice,  but  not  so  afcihiB  daj,  ha^&g  beeii'if^ 
p^tedly  laid  wai^  by  ih»  Tartais.  The  neighbouring  distiiet  * 
is  called  Eeohafle.^ :  The  temperatHre  c^  the  pUdn  is  yerf ' 
warm.  It  produces  vheat,  rioe,  and  other  grains.  Obl  thc^ 
•part  oi  it  vfaick  lies  nearest  to  the  hills^  ^tes,  pomegra^ 
;nate%  jquinoes,  and  a  ranetj  of  other  fruits,  grow,*  amongst 
which  is  on;e  called  Adam's  apple,^  not  known  in  pur  cool 
^limatOb  Turtle-Kloves  are  found  here  in  vast  numbers,  occur 
sioned  by  the  plenty  of  small  fruits  which  supply  them  witli 
food,  and  their  not  been  eaten  by  the  Mahometans,  who  hold 
them  in  abomination.^  There  are  likewise  many  pheasants 
and  francolins,  which  latter  do  not  resemble  those  of  other 
countries,  their  colour  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  blaek, 
with  red  legs  and  beak>  Among  the  cattle  also  there  are 
some  of  an  uncommon  kind,  particularly  a  species  of  large 
white  oxen,  with  short,  smootii  coats  (the  effect  of  a  hot 
climate),  horns  short,  thick,  and  obtuse,  and  having  between 
the  shoulders  a  gibbous  rising  or  hump,  about  the  height  of 
Wo  palms.^    They  are  beautiful  aniihals,  and  being  very 

be  the  Memaun  of  D'Anville^B  map)  which  is  called  Mahdn  by  Ibn 
Haukal,  or  else  the  Koumin  of  the  latter :  but  these  are  offered  ^ 
mere  conjectures. 

^  Beobarle  is  obviously  meant  for  Rud-bftr,  a  descriptive  term  applied, 
in  numerous  instances,  to  towns  or  districts  in  Persia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  signifies  *'  a  river  in  a  valley,  the  channel  of  a 
torrent,  and  also  a  place  where  many  streams  run ;"  and  the  district 
here  spoken  of  as  answering  that  description,  woiild  seem  from  the 
circumstances'  to  have  occupied  the  baxiks  of  the  river  which  ia 
!D*Anville's  and  Malcolm's  maps  bears  the  name  of  Div  Eud,  and  must 
be  crossed  in  the  way  from  Ku-man  to  Ormuss. 

^  Pomua  Adami  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  called 
pumple-nose,  shaddock,  or  dtrvs  decwacmua  of  Linnaeus;  but  here  it 
may  probably  be  intended  for  the  orange  itself,  or  ponmm  auraiUium^ 
named  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  narainj, 

^  This  objection  to  the  flesh  of  doves,  as  food,  may  have  been  a  local 
prejudice ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  generally  I'egarded  as 
an  unclean  meat  by  a  Mahometan. 

*  The  tetrao  francolinuSf  or  francoline  partridge  of  the  Levant,  has 
red  legs  and  beak,  as  here  described.  Dr.  Russell  calls  it  francolinu^ 
olince,  "  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  gelinot  (gglinotte)."  The 
flesh,  he  says,  is  delicious,  but  the  bird  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  leas 
than  a  day's  journey  from  the  city. — (Nat.  Hist  of  Aleppo.) 

*  This  species  of  ox,  commonly  employed  at  Surat  and  other  places 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  in  drawing  the  carriages  called  hakkries, 
was  probably  introduced  from  thence  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia. 
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fStDfmg  are  made  ta:  oarry  great  indg^ta  Whibt  |oacliDg^ 
thi^  aie  aocuatomed  ta  kneel  down  l^the  eazad,  and  then 
tQ  rifle,  up  with  the  burthen.  We  fmd  here  ako  dieep  that 
are  equal  to  the  ass  in  size,  with  long  and  thick  tailA,  weigh* 
ing  thirty  pounds  ahd  upwards^  whuh  ara  &tand  exoellent 
to  eat^  In  this  province  there  are  many  towns  encompassed 
^th  lofty  and  .^ok  walls  of  earth,^ibr  the  purpose  of  de- 
It  has  been  described  by  many  writers^  and  among  others  by.Niebuhi; 
See  Voyage  en  Arable,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  52.  tab.  xil 
.  ^  TbiB  extraordinary  breed  of  sheep  {ovu  Uuicaudata)  is  a  natiTa 
of  ^gtaiioua  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  been  often  described.  In 
the  Natural  .History  of  Aleppo,  the  following  circumstantial  account 
of  it  is  given,  with  a  plate  : — **  They  have  two  sorts  of  sheep,''  sa^B 
Russell,  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo :  the  one  called  Beduin 
sheep,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  larger  kinds  of  sheep  in 
Britain,  except  that  their  tails  are  somewhat  longer  and  thicker :  the 
others  are  those  often  mentioned  by  travellers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  tails ;  and  this  species  is  by  much  the  most  numerous^ 
This  tail  is  very  broad  and  large,  terminating  in  a  small  appendage 
that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow, 
and  is  not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of 
their  dishes,  and  also  often  used  instead  of  butter.  A  common  sheep 
of  this,  sort,  without  the  head^feet,  skin  and  entrails,  weighs  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  Aleppo  rotoloes  (of  five  pounds),  of  which  the  tail 
is  usually  three  rotoloes  or  upwards;  but  such  as  are  of  the  largest 
breed  and  have  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh  above  thirty 
rotoloes,  and  the  tails  of  these,  ten  (or  fifty  pounds) ;  a  thing  to  some 
scarce  credible.  These  very  large  sheep  being,  about  Aleppo,  kept  up 
in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails ;  but  in  some  other 
places,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields,. the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix 
a  piece  of  thin  board  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  by  bushes,  thistles,  &c. ;  and  some  have  small  wheels,  to  'facilitate 
the  dragging'  of  this  board  after  them ;  whence,  with  a  little  exag< 
geration,  the  story  of  having  carts  to  carry  their  tails." — P.  61. 
Chardin's  account  of  **  las  moutons  k  grosse  queiie,"  of .  Persia,  whose 
tails,  .he, says,  weigh  thirty  pounds,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
above. 

^  Frequent  mention  is  made  by  Hamilton  of  these  mud  entrench- 
ments. "The  Ballowches,"  he  says,  "appeared  near  the  town  of 
Gombroon,  on  a  swift  march  towards  it,  which  scared  the  (Persian) 
governor,  so  much,  that,  though  there  was  an  high  mud  wall  between 
him  and  them,  he  got  on  horseback  and  fled.  ....  The  Ballowchea 
came  first  to  the  west  quarter  of  the  town,  where  our  factory  stands, 
and  soon  made  passages  through  the  mud  walls." — New.  Account  of  the 
East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  "  The  village  of  Bunpoor,"  says  Pottingei", 
"is  small  and  ill-built:  it  has  been,  at  one  time  surrounded  by  u  low 
mud  wall,  with  small  bastions  at  intervals ;.  but  the  whole  is  now  gone 
to  decay." — Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  176. 
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imdmg  ihft  n^liitaiita  tgihiti  the  ineanionft  ol&e  Ksratukaiv 
vho  sooor  the  eotintiy  end  phuider  ewety  thing  vithin  their 
Tmtb..^  In  order  thei  the  reeder  may  nndenrtend  what 
paopi^  theee  en^  it  jeneceonvj  to  mention  that  there  was  m 
prinoe  namnd  Nu|;odar,  tiie  mpkem  of  ZagataS,  who  was 
bradwr  of  theOnnd  Khan  (OkteiX  and  reigned  in  Torkeetan.* 
This  Nogodar,  whilst  liTing  at  Zagatai'a  eonrt^  hecame  ann 
bitious  of  being  himself  a  sovereign,  and  having  heard  that 
in  India  there  was  a  prorinee  etdled  Ifiihtbar^*  govenied  at 

'  ^TheearijI^Kfcmteoctcdlstlkmi'SeanBietlfalndriBL*^  T^ 
rsanas  we  may  presome  to  be  tiie  inKabiUiils  of  Makran,  a  traei  of 
csomitiy  esrtendhig^  finom  ilie  Tieiiiify  of  the  Iiidiie  towards  ^m  PttataB 
Golf,  and  ivbidh  takes  its  name  from  tilie  wont  hardna,  signifjfing  a 
'^riiore^  coast,  or  border.'*  They  appear  to  differ  litlle  from  the  ne^gh- 
bourixi^  people  <tf  BaiediistaoEi,  if  th^  be  not  in  fact  the  aame  moe; 
and  what  our  author  states  of  them  is  a  faithful  pktore  of  the  preda- 
tory habits  ascribed  to  the  latter.  ''The  Bofo^jes^"  says  Ibn  Hanka!,' 
'*are  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Keies,  and  Kefes  in  the  Vini  language  vi 
Kouje ;  and  they  call  these  two  people  Eoujes  sad  Bolonje&  The 
Boloujes  are  people  who  dwell  in  the  desert ;  they  inftst  tJte  roads^ 
and  have  not  respect  for  any  person." — P.  140.  Of  the  habits  of  this 
people  we  hare  tke  most  partieular  aeoount  in  the  journal  of  LietdL 
Pbittinger,  who  says^  ''The  NharooCs  are  the  most  saTage  and  predatozy 
dasB  of  Belooches ;  and  whilst  they  deem  prirate  th^  dishononrabla 
and  diflgraoeful  in  the  extreme^  they  eontem|date  the  plunder  and  devas- 
tation of  a  oountiy  with  such  opposite  sentimentSy  that  they  consider  it 
an  exploit  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation ;  and  steeled  by  tha^ 
fMing,  they  will  indiriduaDy  recount  the  asiistanee  they  haye  rendered 
on  Buch  occasions,  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  diildren  they 
have  made  captrres  and  carried  away  or  murdered,  the  villages  they 
have  burned  and  plundered,  and  ^e  flocks  th^  have  slaughtend  whea 
unable  to  cbrive  them  off" — P.  58.  "  We  are  now  in  Mukran,"  said  a 
native  of  Bdoochistan  to  the  same  traveller,  "where  every  individual  is 
a  robber  by  caste^  and  where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  plunder  brotiiem 
and  neighbours." — P.  180. 

'  Nikodar  Ogfalan  was  the  son  oi  Hulagu,  and  grand  nephew  of 
Jagatai ;  he  succeeded  his  brother  Abaka  in  the  throne  of  Persia,  by  tfae^ 
iMune  of  Ahmed  Khan,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  made  publie 
profession  of  Mahometanism.  If  the  Kzkodar,  who  pushed  his  fortune^ 
as  we  are  here  told,  on  the  side  of  India,  did  actual^  visit  the  court  of 
Jagatal»  who  died  in  1240;  he  must  have  belonged  to  the  preceding 
generation,  as  it  vtras  not  until  1282  that  Ahmed  Khan  Nikodar  became 
the  sovereign  of  Persia^  and  fbrty^wt)  years  is  an  interval  too  igreat  to 
admit  of  our  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  eastern  admturer. 
There  may  have  been  an  earlier  Nikodar  amongst  the  numerous  grand* 
sons  of  Jengis-khan,  and  in  fret  the  consistency  of  the  story  requuras 
that  the  event  should  have  taken  piaoe  long  before  our  author^s  time. 

^  I  must  here  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture^  which,  however  bold  it 
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ijtak  iime  hy  a  kin^  wwed  A»4din  Sahn,^  vlaeb  had  wA 
jei  been  liroogbi  iii»i«r  tlie  domiiiioii  e£  the  Turten^  be 
aMa«dj  ec^lectod  a  bodyoC  about  tea  tbovaftnd  men,  the 
»08fe.  prdliis'^  and  de^pKoats  he  oeuld  find,  and  eepuratiiig 
JniDedffroiii  faie  unck  withent  giving  bim  any  u[iliiiuitio&  <k 
bis  A^ff^  prooeeded  tfaiongb  Baleehan*  to  tbe  kingdom  of 
Kesmwr,^  wbere  be  loet  manj  of  bis  people  and  eatde,  from 
tbe  diffieoll^  and  badness  of  tbe  roads,  and  at  lengtb  entered 
tbe  jptQimee  of  Malabar,*  Coming  tbna  npon  As-i(tia  by 
anrprise^  be  took  from  bim  by  force  a  city  called  Dely^  as 
-v^  as  many  otbers  in  itsTicdnify,  and  tbore  b^an  to  reign.* 

r  mtm,  vol  bftiwtified  hy  tbe  leqtMl :  thst  imtmd  of  Malabar  or 
BMwr  (as  il  ia  often  viittcB)  tfaa  word  abould  ba^  and  wm  In  the 
orig^ial,  Lahawar,  or,  as  oonunonlj  proaoimeed,  Itthon;  tor  tbroogk 
ibis  province,  and  eertainly  not  through  Makhar^thia  adToaturar  moat 
Beea«ari|7  have  paaaed  in  his  wagr  to  DelhL 

^Aa»eddn\  Qhiyaa-addia,  and  Mosas-oddiny  with  the  addition  of 
SnltAa^  wexe  common  tttlaa  of  tha  Pkitan  aoTcreigna  of  Odhi,  as  well 
as  of  tbe  prinoas  who  govened  the  piovineea  of  their  empire. 

*  Badakhahan,  near  the  aouoes  of  the  Oxiia,  liea  on  that  aide  of 
Jagat^a  eonatiy  which  Is  nearest  to  the  heada  of  the  Indus  and 
Qngea^  and  oonaeqiMatiy  in  the  line  of  march  towards  Ddhi. 

*  Keammr  can  be  no  omer  than  Kaahmir,  which  lies  in  the  direetioii 
from  Bftdathfthan  towards  Lahore^  Slrbiiid»  and  the  capttaL  The 
more  common  route  is  by  Kabul,  but  the  object  of  this  petty  inyader 
waa^  to  htep  amengat  the  momitaiaa,  and  thereby  eonoeal  his  inten- 


*  Here  it  becomea  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  country  into  which  h^ 
penetnAad  upon  kaTing  Kashmir  waa  tbe  PaigAb^  of  which  Lahawar 
or  Lahore  is  the  principal  city. 

^  We  do  not  read  in  any  native  historian,  of  tfaia  oonqneat  of  Delhi 
by  the  Mog^ral  Tartan,  aatecedent  to  the  invasion  by  TWerlaB&  But 
we  leam  from  the  History  of  Hiadnatan,  aa  trsnalated  by  Dow  from 
tba  tnt  of  Ferkhta,  thai  Moaas-eddin  Byram  Shah,  king  of  Delhi, 
whoae  reign  began  in  1889  and  ended  in  1842,  was  involved  in  troubles 
with  hia  visir  and  prineipal  eiraha,  by  whom  a  mutiny  waa  excited 


MDaoQgpt  his  troopa.  At  this  eriaii^  "news  arrived  that  the  Morula  of 
the  gieatZingia  had  inTsated  Lahore ;  tiiat  Malek,  the  viceroy  of  that 
place,  findus^hia  troopa  mulhaoua^  had  been  obliged  to  flee  in  tibie  night» 
and  waa  actoaUy  on  hia  way  to  Ddbi;  and  that  Lahore  waa  plundered 
by  the  enemy,  and  ihe  miaanhk  inhabitaatB  carried  away  prisoners.** 
''The  viair»  in  the  BMontim%  advanoad  with  the  army  to  die  capital* 
lAieh  he  bencged  for  three  mcntha  and  a  half.  BebeDiea  spreading 
at  last  among  the  eitlBeaa,  the  plaoa  was  taken  in  the  year  124L 
Byxam  was  thrown  into  prison,  where^  in  a  few  daysy  be  came  to  a 
tcagical  end.  The  Moghuk,  alter  plundering  tlie  wofinoea  on  the 
banks  of  thft  film  branflbee  of  the  Indus,  retmned  to  Ghisni.'*  Tbuswe 
perceiye  that  at  the  very  period  in  question,  which  waa  a  little  before' 
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Th^  TartMs  ^Huom  he  oanied  thidier,  &nd  whd^  wi^^nii9n''bf 
^dk  light  .«oiapkxio%.ittijdi^  -wiih  the^4ai4c  lQ(Mft&  woni^a!^ 
{^reduced  .the  xaoe  toirhom  the  appeUatiob  df  Kai^unja^ 'i)i 
gtven,  agnifying,  in  the  langaage  of  thecoutitry;  a  inix«d 
bceed;^  and  thesejara  the  peoj^  who  have  fihie^beeninf^he 
practice  of  committing  depredations,  not  only  in  the  countiy 
of  Reobarle,  but  in  every  other  to  which  they  have  access.  In 
India  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  magical  and  diabolical 
.arts,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  darkness, 
obscuring  the  light  of  day  to  such  a  degree,  that  persons  are 
invisible  to  each  other,  unless  within  a  very  smaU  distance.^ 
.Whenever  they  go  on  their  predatory  excursions,  they  put 
this  art  in  practice,  and  their  approach  is  conseqtieiitly  not 
perceived.  Most  frequently  this  district  is  the  scene  of  their 
operations;  because  when  the  merchants  from  various,  partfi 
assemble  at  Ormus,  and  wait  for  those  who  are  on  thdr 
way  from  India,  they  send,  in  the  winter  season,  their  horses 
and  mules,  which  are  out  of  condition  from  the  length  of 
tb^ir  journeys,  to  the  plain  of  Reobarle^  where  thjey.  fii;^d 
abundance  of  pasture  and  become  fat.  The  Karauna8,,,awadQe 
that  this  will  take  place,  seize  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
general  pillage,  and  make  slaves  of  ttie  people  who  attend  the 

or  after  the  death  of  Jagataa  in  1240,  an  anny  of  Mogkuls  did  advaitoe 

into  provinces  subject  to  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  plundered  his  frontior 

pities. 

.    ^  One  of  the  zneaningB  of  ■  the  Sanskrit  wordkarana^is, ^'^ &  person  of 

a  mixed  breed/' 

^  The  belief  in  suoh  supernatural  agency  was  the  common  Yreakaesm 
of  the  darker  ages.    Although  the  appearance,  and  ejffects  are  mate- 
rially different,  it  may.  be,  suspected  that  there  is .  some  connexit^n 
between  this  story  of  mists  produced  by  enchantment,  and:  tiiie  optical 
.  deception  noticed. by  Blphiadtone,^  in  his  journey  across  what  ^  tnay  be 
confiideredaa  an  extension  of  the  same  desert,  notwithstanding  the 
separation  of  its  parts  by  the  country  through  which  tite  Indus  takee 
its  course.    "Towards  evening,"  he  says,  ^'many  persons. were  aafcdn- 
ished  with  the  appearance  <oi  a  long  lake,  enclosing  several  litSfe 
islands. ..  ...  .  It  was,  however,  only  one  of  those  illusions 'which' the 

French  call  mirage,  and  the  Persians  sirraub.  I  had  imagined' this 
phenomenon,  to.  be  occasioned  by  a  thin. vapour  (or  something  resem- 
bling  a  vapour),  which  is  seen  .over  ^e  ground  in  the  hot  weather' in 
India,  but  this  appearance,  waa  entirely  different,  and,  <»i  loofein^ftldng 
.ike  ground,,  no  vapoi^r  whatever  eould  be  perceived.  ,  .  .  Ltil^  n<lb 
.attempt  to  account  for  this  i^pt^pearanee,  but  shall  merely  remlork;  th^t 
it  seems  only  to, be  found  in  level,  smooth,  and  dry  places."— nAcoouz^ 
of  Caubul,  p.  1§,  ,     .. 


0^tUQ,,if  they  bate  not  tte  msttas  •f  maatm.  Kopco  Pdo 
lumself  ^  wa8.anoe  «iiYeloped  in  %  fiMAttious  obscnrkv  of  tbia 
Wud,  but  escaped  from  it  ta  the  oastle  «f  KoiusalinL^  Many 
of  his  oompanions,.  however,  were  taken  and  eold,  and  otbem 
were,  putto  dep^th. .  Sbeee  people  have  a  king  nained^  CcMrofoar, 


CHAPTER  XVL 
or  THE  crrr  of  obmub,  situated  on  an  island  not  far  fboii  the 

MAIN,  IN  THE  8BA  OF  INDIA-~OF  ITS  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE — AND 
OF  THE  BOX  WIND  THAT  BU)WB  THERE. 

At  the  extremity  of.  the  plain  before  mentioned  as  extending 
in  a  southern  direction  to  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey, 
there  is  a  descent  for  about  twenty  miles,,  by  a  road  that  is 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  midtitude  of  robbers,  by  whom 
travellers  are  continually  assaulted  aud  plundered.*  This 
declivity  conducts  you  to  another  plain,  very  beautiful  in  its 
appearance,  two  days'  journey  in  extent,  which  is  called  the 
plain  of  Ormus.  Here  you  cross  a  number  of  fine  streams, 
and  see  a  country  covered  with  date-palms,  amongst  which 
are  foimd  the  francoliDO  partridge,  birds  of  the  paiTot 
kind,  and  a  variety  of  others  unknown  to  our  climate.     At 

^*  The  Btory  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  these  robbi^nr, 
having  their  haunts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  thick  mists,  to  make  their  attacks  on  the 
caravans  with  the  more  security ;  whilst  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try enabled  them  to  occupy  those  narrow  defiles  through  which  the 
tiavellers  must  unavoidably  pass. 

'  This  castle  of  Konsalmi,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  Kano- 
salim,  is  not  now  to  be  discovered  in  our  maps,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Persian  words  Khanah  al-salam  signify,  **  the  house  of  safetv^ 
or  peace."  "A  small  but  neat  tower,"  says  Elphinstone,  "  was  seen  m 
this  march  (through  the  desei-t),  and  we  were  told  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  travellers,  against  the  predatory  hordes  who  infest  the  route 
of  caravans."—?,  17. 

'  *' In  the  mountains  near  Hormuz,  it  is  said,  there  is  much  cultivated 
land,  and  cattle,  and  many  strong  places.  On  every  mountain  there  i« 
a  chief,  and  they  have  an  allowance  from  the  sultan  or  sovereign ;  yet 
they  infest  the  roads  of  Kirman,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Fars  and 
Sejestan.  They  commit  their  robberies  on  foot ;  and  it  is  said  that 
their  race  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  that  they  have  accumulated  vast 
wealth."-— Sir  W..Ouseley's  transL  of  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  140. 


kngth  yon  reabh  Um  bcK^dn:  «f  the  iMuiD,  vfaere,  tipoai  aa 
iBkmdj  at  ao  gtoill  diatMMe  IrMn  die  «h<^  «tai»&  a  eit^ 
swned  Onntn,^  irkose  ^poit  i^  frequented  by  tauierr  ^la  i^ 
parts  of  bidia,ivlio  biiiig  dptoee  and  dragii^  preeiotis  sftoms, 
peari%  g^  Inraa,  el^>baiit8'  teoth,  asid  tramm  otber  axtiislw 
of  merchandise.  These  they  dispose  of  to  a  different  set  of 
traders,  by  whom  they  are  disptttned  throughout  the  world. 
This  city,  indeed,  is  eminently  commercial,  has  towns  and 
castles  dependent  upon  it,  and  is  esteemed  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Eieorman;^    Its  ruler  is  named  Buk- 

*  ^e  origmal  dtj  of  Onnuz,  or  VLcrmHa,  was  eituated  on  tlt« 
eastern  shore  of  the  0ulf  of  Persia,  in  "tiie  provinoe  of  Mogostan,  and 
kingdom  of  Rinnan.  Ibn  Hankal,  about  the  latter  part  <S  the  tto4& 
ceatuiy,  speaks  evidently  of  this  <4ty»  on,  the  main,  whan  he  mFv: 
^  Hormnz  is  the  emporium  of  the  merchants  in  Kirmau,  and  their 
<iuef  sea-poKt';  it  has  mosques  and  maii»t-tdaoeB,  and  the  merchaata 
reside  in  the  auborha"--^.  142.  It  ww  deatrofad  by  one  of  th«  prinees 
who  nigned  in  Einnaa,  of  tiM  Seynk  djmuj^,  mpoaid&o^  t»  mom 
accounts,  or  the  Mo^id,  according  to  otben.  The  exact  petiod  is  aa« 
aatisfactorily  ascertuned.  On  this  occanon,  the  inhabitants  removed, 
with  their  moift  YahtaUe  effects,  to  1J9be  neighbouring  isdand  of  Jero]^ 
about  ihlrteen  gsoigraphioal  m^s  from  the  former  sitoaiioB,  whsam  the 
foundation  4^  the  jmw  cilgr  of  Sonnui,  ar  Oxwuiz,  ijoitiimid  to  aoqiiira 
atill  greater  celebrity  than  the  former,  -was  hyd,-:-^aHhough  msdar  this 
disadvantages  of  wanting  water,  and  of  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt 
and  soLphnr.  Abulfeda^  who  wrote  la  the  early  pnt  it  the  fourteenlii 
«8ntuiy,  aad  wai  a  ooatempoiaaiy  of  oar  aathmr,  describes  Hie  iaaiikr 
-city.  This  island  was  taken  from  the  native  princes,  in  1507^  by  the 
PoHugnese,  imder  the  fianons  AliSonso  Albnquerqoe.  **  In  thdr  luuDdj^** 
wys  BofoertsoB,  **  Ozmuz  soon  became  the  great  mart  from  whidi  the 
Peraan  empire^  and  all  the  provinces  cf  Ada  to  Ihe  west  of  it,  w«ffa 
supplied  with  tiie  prodnctioDS  of  India;  and  a  dty  which  IlLey  haaStt  «tt 
that  barren  ishmd,  destitute  «f  water,  was  rendersd  one  of  Ihe  chisf 
seats  of  opulence,  splendour,  and  luxnry  in  ihe  eastern  world.'' — ^HSs- 
Inrieal  Diaquisifion,  p.  liO.  SVom  them  it  was  wxeated,  In  1^22,  by 
SStah  Abbas,  witii  the  asdatanoe  of  an  Sngliah  sqaadron.  Its  fcrtilLfla* 
tuMM,  and  oilier  public  stmctuiiM,  were  naed  by  tibatooiiqtteror ;  and 
its  eonmisroe  was  tnauferred  to  a  plaee  «n  1^e  neig^dwuring  mm^ 
«aQed  iSambran,  to  wiiich^  gave  <3m  name  of  Bandar  AbbasBL  Baft 
in  the  meairiame  titie  diaeotery  of  lixe  passage  from  fiorope  l>f  Um 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  operated  to  divert  the  general  trade  into  a  m&w 
chamiel,  and  Ihat  wineh  was  carried  en  by  the  medBum  of  ports  in  tiia 
^anlf  (rf  Bensa  fapBly  declined.  In  ihe  year  1765,  when  Njebidi^ 
"vadfed  these  parts,  the  iiitapd  en  whiidb.  fiormiii  stood  was  possessed 
by  a  person  wlie  had  been  in  the  naval  aernee  «f  Hadlr  Shsh,  aad  Ihea 
place  was  beoome  qvite  inrigiiificaat. 

*  By  this  mnst  be  meant,  Ihnt  HonmiB  exceeded  the  other  cioes  in 
ace,  and-  pwrhij[a  is  popniation';  bat  fifiogan  or  SHcrjsnt  ahK>  caSad 
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W»^D.  Ach^wmik,^  wko  govern  mO^  jtbaolixto  JButboriiy,  hot 
|ii  th9  mmmUme  Mknowledges  tlie  king  of  KJennaa^  as  hk 
Soge  lord.  Wbffi  aaj  foxeiga  merohMit  happcm  to  die  within 
lais  jaiiadi^tioii,  iie  oonfiaoateB  the  property,  and  depoeite  the 
lunoQiit  in  his  trotsniy,'  i>iiriiig  the  sunuBMr  MatMm,  the 
iiihfsbit»nts  <k>  cot  xenudn  i&  the  dtj,  on  aoeounot  of  the 

Ktnziaa,  was  the  capital  of  vli&t  we  term  the  province  of  tliat  nanu^ 
§ad  tlkere  the  florereign  vesided. 

/  In  Ihe  iirtvf  sattana  of  Houiiu  foniahei  hy  Taceti*  in  his  tnoHH 
laiioa  of  the  annals  of  Ti|annr«hah,  we.  fiad  ana  named  Bnkn>«ddiB 
Hahmud,  who,  althou^  the  da^  are  very  imp^rfect^  ma  j  be  snpposed 
to  have  nignad  about  the  period  of  our  au&or'a  viait  to  the  Gulf  of 
BBTBia,  and  to  be  the  prinoe  here  oalled  Buhmedm  Adtiomak.  The 
latter  name  ia  asridortly  intended,  for  Acfaanet^  in  which  mode  that  of 
Ahuiod  haa  been  ooauiM»ily  thomgli  improperly  written;  and  it  is  wefl 
known  that  oriental  writenre  themaelvea  frequently  commit  errors  by 
Amfoundins  ihe  three  naaaea  of  Ahmad,  Kuhaamiedy  and  Mahmud. 
.  ^  No  recoed  «f  the  kxoga  of  Kinnan  can  be  traced  to  a  later  date 
thui  tibe  jmr  11S7,  when  Malik  Dinar,  of  the  nee  of  Ali  («  Seyedy^ 
«Kpdled  iin  laat  of  the  Selj  «k  priaeei,  and  eatabtiahed  himself  on  tiw 
Ihrona;  but  undar  Hnh^gn  and  his  w«oeniow»  who  odnqueted  Perns 
In  iht  iellinriag  oeBtary,  and  CoRBod  n  Moghul  dy&asy,  it  must  ha^ 
beeonae  again  «  ptovane  orIM  of  that  ampipa,  fovvnied  (an  it  ia  at  the 
present  day>  by  n  bnnch  of  the  reigning  fuodSy.  De  Bama  (Decade 
it  Ut.  ii  oapw  3)  iaibnns  ns  that  n  king  or  ohief  of  Harmu  <in  tha 


of  Magoatw, 


dietrivt  of  Mogoatui,  aa  the  nun,)  obtaiBed  fima  hia  neighbour,  tibe 


Xalek  of  KSen,  m  oeaaioB  of  the  iahnd  of  Jeran,  lying  near  his  part  of 
theooastyaDdeotobhshedthwe^nn^fiWDi^forthB  pwpoae  of  ooi 


kooastyaDdeotobhshedthwe^nn^fiWDi^forthB  porpoae  < 
manding  the  straits;  that  in  the  orent  of  n  war,  proTofced  by  tiliia 
aaswnption  <^  power,  he  becamo  mnstar  of  the  idMad  of  Kftes  alao; 
ifasA  the  king  ef  Ptrsic  (or,  raUw,  the  mkr  of  Knuo^,  to  whom  the 
llalok  had  bean  used  to  pi^  tribnfee,  marched  an  amy  into  M  ogoata^ 
and  compelled  the  king  of  Hormuz  to  abandon  his  cityon  the  continent^ 
and  to  take  Nfage  in  the  ialand  of  Jerun,  when  he  fionnded  the  new 
city  of  Homma;  that  upon  hiaoonaentingtonoknowledgeTaaBalage  and 
pay  tfibate  (a  ahaio  of  the  toUa  on  ahippiog)  to  tiio  Beraian  k^g,  he 
wa»  aofinod  to  lemaa  m  pouesaon  of  both  lalnds ;  andthMtinhis 
n«w  iiililiisliiwt  ho  aftenaarda  rq^Md  Ihiity  yoam — ^The  dream- 
eteBMB  Ihos  atated  I7  DeJBacroa  agioe  in  11m  Bwtaiial  paria  with  whet 
oar  antbor  lelataa  att  thia  plaoe,  and  xnero  paaiaoahrly  in  book  in. 
<hap.xliiL;bqtthoP>Brtiigucos  lustorian  nloni  all  the  tMBsaotlooa  to 
thaaingloioign  of  ilonian-shah,  who,  ho  aagrq^  obtaiBed  the  cession  of 
i«K«ninl27S,aMiwho,aoDflidingto  Toxsira^  lis^  wfaare  he  is  named 
AsHiddin  QanUBMhah,  died  in  18111.  There  Is  raaaon,  howerer,  to 
baUevo  that  ho  givaa  an  unfixmdod  extenaion  to  tfahi  toign,  and  that 
fte  oailier  ofontsapoken  «f  faalcaged  to  those  of  Setf -oddin  nnd  Itedae- 
oddin,  wiao  wero  pnobnbly  the  father  «nd  grsnd&liMfr  of  that  prinoa. 
.  '  lids  odiona  right  is  known  to  ha,ve  besn  oxeraasd  inltarope,  im 
very  modem  times,  under  the  namo  eff  ^ifaoit  d^riNoan.* 


flttoBBhni  heft^  mhMi  renderi  i^e  air  tmwiaibl^me^  btit'  i&SS^ 
to  tlieir  gardeiM  idong  tbe  idK)re  0r  on  the  banks  of  the  m^, 
iribeiB  witha  kind  of  o^er-work  they  cohstaiet  huts  oVer^fa 
imter..  These  they  enclose  with  stakes,  driven  in  the  water 
.  «n  the  one  side^  $jA  on  the  other  upon  the  shore;  making^ 
^oymng  of  ieaveS'  to  ^Iter  them  from  the  sun.  Here  th^ 
reside  daring  the  period  in,  which  there  blows,  eyeiy  dajf» 
from  about  the  hour  of  nine  until  noon,  a  land-wind  so 
intensely  hot  as  to  impede  respimtion/ and  to  oecasicm  deat^ 
by  suffooating  the  person  exposed  to  it.  Non6  can  escape 
fhom  its  effects  who  are  overtaken  by  it  on  the  sandy  plain.^ 
Aa  soon  as  the  approach  of  this  wind  is  perceived  by  the 
inhabitants,  they  immarge  thems^ves  to  ike  chin  in  water^ 
Und  continue  in  that  situation  until  it  ceases  to  blow.^    lit 

*  The  hot  wind  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  H  Sirocco,  and  ia 
Africa  by  that  of  Harmatan,  has  been  often  described  by  travellers. 
In  the  deserta  of  the  south  of  Persia  its  effects  are  perhaps  most 
violent.  "The  winds  in, tbift  desert,"  says  Pottinger,  *<are-ofteai  b<> 
ncorching  (during  the  hot  months  from  June  toSeptAnbef)  as.  to  kill 
anything,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that  may  be  exposed:  ta  them,,aQd 
the  route  by  which  I  travelled  is  then  deemed  impassable.  This  wind 
ia  distinguished  everywhere  in  Beloochistan,  by  iheidiffereni  naines  of 
Julot  or  Julo  (the  flame),  and  Bad4  sumoom  (the  pestilential  wind). 
So  powerfully  searching  is  its  nature,  that  it  has  been  known  to  kill 
camels,  or  other  hardy  animals ;  and  its  effects  on  the  human  frame 
were  related  to  me,  by  those- who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them,  as 
the  most  dreadful  that  can^be  imagined :  the  muscles  of  the  unhappy 
sufferer  become  rigid  and  contracted ;  the  skin  shrivels ;  an  agonizing 
sensation,  as  if  the  flesh  wafiL  on  fire,  pervades  the  whole  frame,  and  in 
the  last  stage  it  cracks  into  dieep  gashes,  producing  hemorrhage,  that 
quickly  ends  this  misery." — ^P.  136. 

•  For  this  practice  of  immersion  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pietra 
della  Valle,  who  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  during  the  siege  of  Hormuz, 
and  visited  the  island  immediately  after  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  **  Hormuz,"  he  writes  in  his  letter  of  the  XSth  Januar^i^- 
1623,  **  comunemente  si  stima  la  piti  calda.  terra  del  mondo.  «  ,  «  E  mi 
4iaano,  che  in  certo  tempo  delF  anno,  le  genti  di  Hormuz  non  potreb» 
hero  vivere,  se  non  vi  stessero  qualche  hora  del  gioiito  immersi  fin'  alltb 
gola  neir  acqua,  che,  a  questb  fine,  in  tutte  le  case,  tengono  in,  alou«ia 
vasche,  fatte  a  posta."  Although  additional  testimony,  be  not  wantipg^ 
J  shall  give  that  of  Schillinger,  an  intelligent  Swabjau  trayeUer,  wh(^ 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  1700,  and  furnishes  a  good  desci^iH 
tion  of  Hormuz  and  Qambrdn.  **  Wann  die  grosse.  mtze  eioSaXL^i,"  hs 
says,  **  legen  aioh  die  Innwohner  den  gantzen  Tag .  durch  io  dann;^ 
hciquemte  Wasser-troge,  oder  stehen  in  mit  wasser  angefiiUtW  Fassem^ 
hiss  an  hals,  umb  also  zu  ruhen,  und  sich  der  unleyd$nt]l<^n  mtfe  bi| 
crwehren." — ^Pwsianische  Reis,  p.  279, 
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^iqof  of  tbe  ezimpicUnarj  cl^^rae  of  thk  lieat*  Moreo  F^o 
j^B  .that  he  bappened  to  be  in  theie  partg  wken  the  foUoiving 
.  WqitoistauQe  ocoonecL  The  ruler  cl  Orrnua  haTing  neglected 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  king  of  Kiennan^  the  ktier  toc^  the 
resolution  of  enforcing  it  at  the  eeasati  when  ths  principal 
,  ixibabitants  reside  out  of  the  city,  upon  the  aiafai  land,  vod 
for  this  purpoae  dei^tched  a  body  of  troops^  oonsistiBg  of 
sixteen  hundred  hone  and  five  thousand  foot,  throngh  the 
ooiintry  of  Beobarle,  in  order  to  seise  ihem  by  snrprisa  In 
consequence^  however,  of  their  being  misled  by  the  guides, 
they  failed  to  arrive  at  the  place  intended  before  the  approacli 
of  night,  and  halted  to  take  repose  in  a  grove  not  far  distant 
from  Ormus;  but  upon  recommencing  their  march  in  the 
naomiog,  they  were  assailed  by  this  hot  wind,  and  were  all 
aufibcated;  not  one  escaping  to  carry  the  fatal  intelligence  to 
his  master.  When  the  people  of  Ormus  became  acquainted 
with  the  event,  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  carcases,  in  order 
that  their  stench  might  not  infect  the  air,  they  found  them 
«o  baked  by  the  intenseuess  of  the  heat,  that  the  limbs,  upon 
being  handled,  separated  from  the  trunks,  and  it  became 
iiecessary  to  dig  the  graves  dose  to  the  spot  where  the  bodies 
Jay.^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  8HIFPI370  EHFLOTED  AT  ORMUS — OF  THE  8KAS02r  nr  WHICH  THE 
FRUITS  ARE  PRODUCED--AND  OF  THE  IfAWEB  OF  UYJJSQ  AJXD  CUS- 
TOMS OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

^HB  vessels  built  at  Ormus  are  of  the  worst  kind,  and  dan* 
gerous  for  navigatioui  exposing  the  merchants  and  others 

"  ^  With  regard  to  the  itate  of  the  bodies,  however  extraordinary  the 
circumstances  may  appear,  they  are  fully  corroborated  by  Chardin, 
WhOj  speaking  further  of  this  wind,  says,  "  Son  effet  le  plus  surprenanfc 
M*e8t  pas  mdme  la  mort  qn'il  cause;  c'est  que  les  corps  qui  en  meurent 
stmt  comme  dissous,  dans  perdre  pourtant  leur  figure,  ni  mdme  leur 
eouleur,  en  sorte  qu'on  diroit  quails  ne  sont  qu'endonms,  quoiqu'Us 
Solent  morts,  et  que  si  on  les  prend  quelquc  part,  la  pi^ce  demeure  t  la 
main.*  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  Some  recent  facts  in  proof  of  his 
aflsertioii,-^TQm.  IL  p.  9,  4io. 

F 
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.  who  mskke  use  of  them-  to  great  hazards.  Tbei^  defects 
proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  nails  not  being  employed  in 
the  construction;  the  wood  being  of  too  hard  a  quality,  and 
liable  tpsplit  or  to  crack  like  earthenwara  When  an  attempt 
is  made  to  drive  a  nail,  it  rebounds^  and  is  frequently  broken. 
The  planks  are  bored,  as  carefully  as  possible,  with  an  iron 

'  auger,  neac  the  extremities;  .and  wooden  pins  or  ,  trenails 
being  driv^i  into  them,  they  are  in  this  manner  fastened  (tp 
the  stem  and  stem).  After  this  they  are  bound,  or  rather 
sewed  together,  with  a  kind  of  rope-yam  stripped  &om  the 
husk  of  the  Indian  (cocoa)  nuts,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and 
covered  wdtii  a  fibrous  stuff  like  horse-hair.  This  being 
steeped  in  water  until  the  softer  parts  putrefy,  the  threads  or 
strings,  remain  clean,  and  of  these  they  make  twine  for  sewing 
the  planks,  which  lasts  long  under  water.^  Pitch  is  not  used 
for  preserving  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  but  they  a.re  smeared 
with  an  oil  made  from  the  fat  of  fish,  and  then  caulked  with 
oakum.  The  vessel  has  no  more  than  one  mast,  one  helm, 
and  one  deck.^  When  she  has  taken  in  her  lading,  it  is 
covered  over  with  hides,  and  upon  these  hides  they  place  the 
horses  which  they  carry  to  India.     They  have  no  iron  an- 

^  We  know  little  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  Ghilf  of  Persia  bef<a« 
the  conquest  of  Hormuz  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  since  that  period  the 
influence  and  example  of  these  and  other  Europeans  have  much  changed 
the  system  of  Persian  and  Indian  n&yigation;  yet  the  account  given 
by  our  author  corresponds  in  evexy  essential  particular  with  the  kind 
of  vessel  described  by  Kiebuhr.  Such  also  are  the  boats  employed 
at  the  present  day  on  ihe  coast  of  Ooromandel,  called  ehelmguei 
by  the  French,  and  matvlah  boats  by  the  English,  which  are  thus 
described  by  Le  Gentil :  "  Les  bateaux  dans  lesquels  se  passent  cep 
barres,  se  nomment  chelingues;  ils  sont  faits  expr^s;  ce  sont  des 
planches  mises  Time  au-dessus  de  I'autre,  et  consuls  Time  H  Tautre^ 
avec  du  fil  fait  de  I'^corce  int^rieur  du  cocotier  (de  la  noix  du  coco) ; 
les  co^ture&  sont  calfat^es  avec  de  I'dtoupe  faite  de  la  m^me  dcorce,  ei 
enfonc6e  sans  beaucoup  de  famous  avec  un  mauvais  couteau.  Le  fond 
-de  oes  bateaux  est  plat  et  form6  comme  les  bords;  ces  bateaux  ne  sont 
guSbre  plus  longs  que  larges,'  et  il  n'entre  pas  un  seul  clou  dans  leur 
construction."  (Voyage,  torn,  i  p.  540.)  This  twine,  manufactured  froi^ 
the  fibrous  husk  of  the  coco»*nut  (not  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  M* 
Le  Gentil  supposed),  is  well  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  ooire,  and 
is  worked  into  ropes  for  running-rigging  and  cables. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numerous  praws  which  cover  the  sea^F 
of  the  further  East,  are  steered,  in  general,  with  two  helms  or  ki^mMis; 
and  that  such  vessels  had  recently  been  under  the  notice  of  our  author 
in  his  passage  to  the  straits  of  Malacca. 


«hors,  bat  in  their  stead  employ  another  kind  of  ground^i 
tackle;^  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in. bad  weather, 
(and  these  seas  are  very  tempestuous,)  they  are  frequently 
driven  on  shore  aud  lost. 

The  inhabitants  of.  the  place  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are 
Mahometans.  They  sow  their  wheat,  ric^,  and  other  grain  in 
l^e  month  of  November,  and  reap  their  harvest  in  March.?^ 
The  fruits  also  they  gather  in  that  month,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dates,  which  are  collected  in  May.  Of  these,  with 
other  ingredients,  they  make  a  good  kind  of  wine.^  When  it 
is  drunk,  however,  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  beverage, 
it  occasions  an  immediate  flux;  but  upon  their  recovering 
from  its  first  effects,  it  proves  beneficitd  to  them,  and  con* 
tributes  to  render  them  &t  The  food  of  the  natives  is 
different  from  ours;  for  were  they  to  eat  wheaten  bread  and 
flesh  meat  their  health  would  be  injured.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  dates  and  salted  fish,  such  as  iSie  thunnus,  cepole  {cepola 
tania),  and  others  which  from  experience  they  know  to  bo 
wholesome.  Excepting  in  marshy  places,  the  soil  of  this 
country  is  not  covered  with  grass,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  heat,  which  bums  up  everything.  Upon  the  death 
of  men  of  rank,  their  wives  loudly  bewail  them,  once  in  the 
course  of  each  day,  during  four  successive  weeks ;  and  there 
are  also  people  to  be  found  here  who  make  such  lamentations 

^  Neither  are  the  vese^ls  of  the  Malays  commonly  proyided  with 
iron  anchors;  which  I  presume  to  he  whiit  is  meant  hy  "ferri  di 
sprzer,"  although  the  term  is  not  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  general 
or  the  marine  dictionaries.  Their  anchors  are  formed  of  strong  and 
heavy  wood,  have  only  one  arm  or  fluke,  and  are  sunk  by  means  of 
heavy  stones  attached  to  them. 

^  We  might  not  expect  to  read  of  wheat  being  cultivated  in  so  hot  a 
climate,  but  the  fact  is  well  ascertained. 

'  What  has  usually  been  termed  palm-wine,  or  toddy,  is  a  liquor 
extracted  from  trees  of  the  class  of  palms,  by  -cutting  off  the  shoot  for 
fructification,  and  applying  to  the  woimded  part  a  vessel  into  which 
the  liquor  distils;  but  we  read  also  of  an  inebriating  liquor  pre- 
pared from  ripe  dates,  by  steeping  them  in  warm  water,  until  they 
tindeigo  vinous  fermentation.  Pottinger,  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Hukran  (adjoining  to  the  province  of  Kirman),  says;  **  They  likewise 
drink  great  quantities  of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  made  from  the  fer- 
mented dates,  which  must  be  exceedingly  pernicious  in  its  effects." 
(P.  306.)  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  this  liquor  is  spoken  of  a6 
hftving  been  met  with  by  the  Greeks  in  the  villages  of  Babylonia. 

f2  . 
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a  pro^ion,  and  ftre  paid  for  uttering  them  drer  the  eorpteai 
of  persons  to  whom  tfaej  axe  not  related.^  '  '  - 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

or  THC  COUNTBT  TBATELLED  OVER  UPON  LEAYIKa  0EMU8,  AKD  ttETtTlur- 
INO  TO  KIBRMAK  BT  A  DirFERKTf T  ROOTE  ;  AND  OF  A  BrffERKESS  IN* 
VSM  BREAD  OOOASIONBD  BT  THE  QUALEFT  OF  THE  WATER. 

Havingt  spoken  of  Ormus,  I  shall  for  the  present  defer  treat- 
ing of  India,  intending  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
Book,  and  now  return  to  Kierman  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Leaving  Ormus,  therefore,  and  taking  a  different  road  to  that 
place,  you  enter  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  producing  in  abun- 
dance eveiy  article  of  food;  and  birds  are  numerous,  espe- 
ciaUy  partridges :  but  the  bread,  which  is  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  oountiy,  cannot  be  eaten  by  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  accommodate  their  palates  to  it,  having,  a  bitter 
taste  derived  from  the  quality  of  the  waters,  whid^  are  ali 
bitter  and  salsuginous.  On  every  side  you  perceive  warm^ 
sanative  streams,  applicable  to  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and 
oth^  bodily  complaints.  Dates  and  other  fruits  are  in  great 
plenty. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OV    TEX   DESERT  COUNTBT  BETWEEN  KIEBMAN  AND  KOBIAl^  AND  OF 
THEBITTBB  QUAUTT  OF  THE  WATER. 

Upon  leaving  Kierman  and  travelling  three  days,  you  reach 
ihe  borders  of  a  desert  extending  to  the  distance  of  seven 

*  These  ezcesaive  lAmentatioiiB,  so  common  in  the  East,  and  not 
Vmknown  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  hiriii^ 
professional  mourners,  have  "been  often  described  by  trayellera.  "  Les 
femmes  sur  tout,**  says  Chardin,  "  s'emportent  aux  exc^  de  foretir  et 
de  d^^oHtion  les  plus  outrez,  qu'elles  entremfilent  de  long^es  com- 
plaintes,  de  r^cits  tendres  et  touchans,  et  de  doulloureuses  apoetropihte 
su  cadavre  insensible."  (Tom.  il  p.  386.)  "  It  is  usual,"  says  Fryer,  "to 
hire  people  to  lament ;  and  the  widow,  once  a  moon,  goes  to  the  grave 
'with  ner  acquaintance  to  repeat  the  doleful  dirge."  (Aocotmt  of  East 
India  and  Persia,  p.  94.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  early  Latin 
and  other  ^urly  texts  the  time  of  mourning  is  stated  to  be  four  yearn 
insteiid  of  four  weeks. 
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^{^*  JQuroej,  at  tb^  end  of  wiiieh  you  arrive  at  Kobiam.^ 
During  the  tot  three  days  (of  these  seven)  but  little  water 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  little  is  impr^nated  with  salt, 
green  as  grass,  and  so  nauseous  that  none  can  use  it  as  drink* 
Should  even  a  drop  of  it  be  swallowed,  frequent  calls  of  nature 
will  be  occasioned;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  from  eating 
agrain  of  the  salt  made  from  this water.^  In  consequence 
ot  thiSy  persons  who  travel  over  the  desert  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  provision  of  water  along  with  th^n.  The  oatUe,  bow* 
ever,  are  compelled  by  thirst  to  drink  such  as  they  find,  and 
a  flux  immediately  ensues.  In  the  course  of  these  three  days 
not  one  habitation  is  to  be  seen*  The  whole  is  arid  and 
desolate.  Cattle  are  not  found  there,  because  there  is  no 
subsistence  for  them.'    On  the  fourth  day  you  come  to  a 

^  Kobiam  (Gk>l)iam  in  the  early  Latin  text^  Kobinam  in  others)  is  tbe 
Kabis  of  D'Anville^  the  Cbabis  of  Edrlsi,  the  Khebls,  Khebeis,  and, 
Khubeis  of  Ibn  Haukal,  and  the  Khubees  of  Pottinger.  "  Khebeis," 
«ays  Ibn  HauluJ,  ''is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  this  desert,  wlUi 
^'Biuiing  water  and  date-trees.  From  that  to  Darak  is  one  methileh ;  and 
during  this  /stag^  ae  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  eyeiything  wears  the 
appearance  of  ruin  and  desoUtion ;  for  there  is  not  any  kind  of  water/' 
(Ouaeley's  translation,  p.  199.)  "It  formerly  fiouriahed,"  says  Pot- 
tinger, '*  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Beglerbeg  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
of  Seijstan,  but  now  is  a  miserable  decayed  plaoe^  amd  the  inhabitants 
&re  notorious  robbers  and  outcasts,  who  sulwist  by  infesting  the  higW 
ways  of  Ehorasan  and  Persia,  and  plundering  karawans." — P.  229. 

*  The  salt  springs  and  plains  incrusted  with  salt,  which  Pottinger 
met  with  in  Kirman  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  thus  spoken  of : 
''We  crossed  a  river  of  liquid  salt,  so  deep  as  to  take  my  horse  to  the 
knees ;  the  surface  of  the  plain  for  seyeral  hundred  yards  on  each  side 
vas  entirely  hid  by  a  thick  incrustation  of  white  salt,  resembling  a  fall 
of  frozen  snow,  that  crackled  under  the  horse's  hoofs."  (P.  237.)  "  The 
whole  of  these  mountains  (oi  Kohistan)  abound  with  mineral  produc- 
tions :  in  several  places  there  are  brooks  of  liquid  salt,  and  pools  of 
Water  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  the  naphtha,  or  bitumen,  found 
iioar  the  Caspian  sea."  (P.  312.)  '<0n  the  high  road  from  Kelat  to 
K.YitQh  .Gundava  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  a  species  of  salt^ 
-p^ectly  red  in  its  ccdour,  is  extracted,  that ,  possesses  very  great 
^perisott  qualities.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  place." 
(P.  323.)  It  would  seem  from  its  effects  that  the  salt  of  these  deserts 
eontains  su^hate  of  magnesia,  and  the  green  colour  noticed  by  our 
author  may  proceed  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

^  "  On  the  east)"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  '*  the  desert  of  Khorasan  pai^ly 
•  ^^xvders  the  province  of  Makran  and  partly  Seistan ;  to  the  south  it 

has  Kirman  and  Pars,  and  part  of  the  borders  of  Isfahan This 

^tort  is  iilmost  totally  uninhabited  and  waste.  ....  It  is  the  haunt 
^  robbers  and  thieves,  and  without  a  guide  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
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fiver  of  fresh  water,  but  whick  bas  its  channel  for  the  most 
part  nnder  ground.  In  some  parts  however  there  are  abrupt 
openings,'' caused  by  the  force  of  the  current,  through  which; 
the  stream  .becomes  visible  for  a  short  space,  and  water  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance.  Here  the  wearied  traveller  stops  to 
refresh  Mmisdf  and  his  cattle  after  the  fatigues  of  the  prei> 
ceding  journey.^  The  circumstances  of  the  latter  three  dsys 
resemble  those  of  the  former,  and  conduct  him  at  ll^I^gth  to 
the  towti  of  Kobiam. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  1BX  TOWir  or  KOBIAU^  Ain>  its  MAirurACTITBES. 

KoBiAH  is  a  large  town,  ihe  inhabitants  of  which  observe 
the  law  of  Maliomet.  They  have  plenty,  of  iron,  accarum, 
and  andanicum.  Here  they  make  mii-rors  of  highly  polished 
steel,  of  a  large  size  and  very  handsome.  Much  antimony 
or  zinc  is  found  in  the  country,  and  they  procure  tutty  which 
makes  an  excellent  coUyrium,  together  with  spodium,  by  the 
following  process.  -  They  take  the  crude  ore  from  a  vein  that 
is  known  to  yield  such  as  is  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  put  it 
into  a  heated  furnace.  Over  the  furnace  they  place  an  iron 
grating  formed  of  small  bars  set  close  together.  The  smoke 
or  vapour  ascending  from  the  ore  in  burning  attaches  itself  to 
the  bars,  and  as  it  cools  becomes  hard.  This  is  the  tutty; 
whilst  the  gross  and  heavy  part,  which  does  not  ascend,  but 
remains  as  a  cinder  in  the  ftimace,  becomes  the  spodium.^ 

the  way  through  it,  and  one  can  only  go  by  the  well-known  paths." — 
Pp.  192—194. 

^  This  place  of  refreshment  may  perhaps  be  Shiir,  whidi  Ibn  Haukal 
terms  a  stream  of  water  in  the  desert,  on  the  road  which  begins  from 
the  Kirman  side.  In  another  phkoe  he  says  it  is  one  day's  journey 
from  Duraky  (mentioned  in  note  \  p.  69,)  and  describes  it  as  a  broad 
water-course  of  rain-water.  Ko  notice,  howeya:>,  is  there  taken  of  its 
passing  under  ground ;  and  the  identity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  insisted 
upon ;  but  the  subterraneous  passage  of  rivers  is  not  very  uncommon. 

^  In  Note  \  p.  54,  a  reason  was  assigned  for  supposing  that  by  tl«e 
word  andcmico  was  meant  antimony,  which  is  stated  by  Chardin 
and  others  to  be  found  in  the  quiurter  of  Persia  here  spoken  of ;  but 
from  the  process  of  making  tutty  and  spodium  so  partioularly  de- 
scribed in  this  place,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  lapis  calaminaris, 
or  zinc,  is  the  mineral  to  which  our  author  gives  that  name,  or  rather, 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

JOW  «H3I  JOjDRITBT  VBOX  KOBIAM   TO    THl    PBOTIVCl  OF  UXOOHADr  ON 

THE  jrORTHSSN  CO^VUYBS    OF    FSB8U.— AlID    OF  ▲  PABTIGULi.a   SPB- 
CIES   OF  TBEB. 

'Leayxng  Kobiaan  you  proeeed'  over  a  desert  of  eight  days* 
journey  exposed  to  great  drought;  neither  fruits  nor  any 
kind  of  trees  are  met  withj  and  what  water  is  found  has 
a  bitter  taste.  Travellers  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry  with 
them  BO  much  as  may  be  neoeesary  for  their  sustenance. 
Their  eattle  are  constrained  by  thirst  to  drink  such  as  the 
desert  afforda^  which  their  owners  endeavour  to  render  paJat^ 
able  to  them  by  mixing  it  with  flour.  At  the  end  of  eight 
days  you  reach  the  province  of  Timochain,  situated  towards 
the  north,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  in  which  are  many  towns 
and  strong  places.^    There  is  here  an  extensive  plain  remark- 

ihe  name  of  whidi  andaaioo  is  the  oorruption.  How  far  the  qualities 
«  of  antimony  and  of  zmc  may  render  them  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  upon  this  point  there  seems 
to  exist  a  degree  of  uncertainty  that  may  excuse  our  author,  if  he  sup* 
posed  that  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tutia  or  tutty.  "  The  aigillaeeous  eaith,  says  Bontius,. 
**  of  which  tutty  is  made,  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  proyince 
of  Persia  called  Kirmon,  as  I  have  often  been  told  by  Persian  and 
Armenian  merchants."  (Account  of  Diseases,  Natural  Hist.  iui.. of  the 
East  Indies,  chap.  xiii.  p.  180.)  Pottinger,  in  the  journal  of  his  travels 
through  Belooclustan  towards  Kirman,  speaks  of  a  cararansery  "  called 
Soormu-sing,  or  the  stone  of  antimony,  a  name  which  it  derives  from 
the  vast  quantities  of  that  mineral  to  be  collected  in  the  vicinity." 
{P.  88.)  Tl»t  the  collyrium  so  much  in  use  amioiigst  the  eastern  people, 
caJled  su^meh  by  the  Persians,  and  anjan  or  mijwi  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan,  has  tutty  for  its  basis,  will  not^  I  suppose,  be  disputed : 
but  in  the  Persiaa  and  Hindustani  dictionaries  it  will  be  found  that 
»urmeh  and  unjan  are  likewise  the  terms  for  antimony.  Whatever 
Bxay  be  the  proper  application  of  the  names,  he  ii  at  least  substan* 
tially  correct  in  the  fact  that  tutty,  employed  as  a  collyrium  or 
ophthalmic  tmguent,  is  pr^ared  from  a  mineral  substance  found  in 
the  province  of  Kirman. 

^  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Timocain  or  Timochain  of  our 
text  is  no  other  than  Damagh^  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  Persia,  having  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  north,  the 
province  of  Khoraaan  to  the  east,  and  the  small  province  of  Kumis,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  together  with  the  saltrdesert,  to  the  south.    In 


f^ble  Ibr  the:  producHoh  of  s  species  of  tttBe^oati«4  l!i|>  t^ls^  djf 
tka  sun,  and  bj  Ghristkns  4»r6or  geeeo^  the  dry  <»>  fruitl^b^ 
tree.     Its  nature  and  qualities  are  these:— Ifis  lolty,  witk' 
a  large  stem^  having  its  leaves  green  on  the  upper  surfistce,  but 
white  or  glaucous  on  the  under.     It  produces  husks  or  eap* 
sules  like  those  in  which  the  chestnut  is  enclosed,  but  these 
contain  no  fruit.  The  wood  is  solid  and  strong,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  resembling  the  \>o%} .  Ther&  is  no  other  species  of  tree 
near  it  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  miles,  expeptix^  iu  .one 
quarter,  where  trees  are  found  within  the  distance  of  about 
ten  miles.     It  is  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district, 
that  a  battle  was  fought  there  between  Alexander,  king  oj^ 
Macedaoia,  and  Danius.^    The  towns  are  well  supplied  WitU 
&9tty  neoesaaay  and  convenience  of  life,  the  climate  being . 
temperate,  and  not  subject  to  extremes  dtherof  heator  coM.^. 
this  neighbourhokxl  it  waa  tliat  Ghazaa  the  son  of  Arghun,  heir  t6  the 
tbrone  of  PersiA,  then  occupied  by  hia  unde^  was  etaiiptned  witibt  an 
army  to  guard  the  important  pass  of  Khowar  or  the  Oaapian  Str^te^ 
at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Polo  family  from  China ;  and  tfai*'  ' 
ther  they  were  directed  to  proceed,  In  order  to  deliver  into  hito  hands' 
their  precious  charge^  a  princeas  of  the  house  of  Kublaiu 

^  lliis  tree,  to  which  the  name  of  arbor  secco  was  applied,  would 
seem  to  be  a  apecies  of  fagus,  and  to  partake  of  the  oharaoter  of  iho 
chestnut.  But  from  various  passages  of  later  writers,  we  shjdl  ho 
justified  in  considering  it  was  intended  for  a  variety  of  the  platamis, 
or  plane-tree.  The  epithet  of  aecco  seems  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  this :  that  when  the  form  of  the  husk  promises  an  edible  nut; 
the  stranger  who  gathers  it  is  disappointed  on  finding  no-percep^ble 
contents,  or  only  a  dry  and  tasteless  seed.  * 

'  The  last  battle  fought  between  Alexander  imd  Daiius-  was  at 
Arbela  (Arbll),  in  Kurdistan,  not  far  from  the  Tigris,  but  in  the  aub* 
sequent  operations,  the  vanquished  king  of  Persia  was  pursued  fx^m 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  through  the  Caspian  Straits  or  pass  of  Khowaiv 
which  Alexander's  troops  penetrated  without  opposition,  into  the  pro* 
vince  of  Comisene  (Kumis),  of  which  Hecatompyloa  (suppoaed  to<  be 
Damaghan)  was  the  capital ;  nor  did  the  pursuit  oease  untal  the  witfdpt  . 
timate  monarch  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  not  far  £pom  th9 
latter  city.  Alexander  himself  advanced  by  a  nearer  way^,  but  aoroaa 
a  desert  entirely  destitute  of  waten  Traditions  respecting  theMace« 
donian  conqueror  abound  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

'  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  at  the  same  tim^a  its  extreme  . 
unhealthiness,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian^  Isiioticed  by 
Olearius,  Chardin,  and  other  travellers;  but  the  diatrict  about  Da« 
magh&n,  here  spoken  of^  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  tlkeF 
swampy  tract  between  Asterabad  and  Ferhabad  (the  places  ehiefly 
visited  by  Europeans  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  frequently 
held  his  court  in  them)^  and  ocoupiea  a  much  more  elevated  regiom  . 
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1|e)|i9Qid«  Mtij.^f  the  Miabometaa  nligioii.  Thty  ««  ia- 
gHAem^fk  bfoidioooLe.Taoe^  espwisUy  the  women,  wiko^  in  my 
of^moQ)  «X!&,j^  most  beftntifolin  the  worid. 


CflAPTER  XXa 


or  THX  OLD  IfAK  OF  THE  MOUNTAIK — OF  HIS  PALACX  AKP  QA&DXSS— 
OF  HIS  CAFTUBE  AND  HIS   DEATH. 

Ha  VINO  spo^a  of  this  cowE&tiy,  mention  shall  now  be  made 
of  the  old.  man  of  the  monnUiiu^  The  district  in  which  his 
residence  lay  obtained  the  name  of  Mukhet,  signifying  in  the 
lai>guage  of  the  Saracens,  the  place  of  heretics,  and  his  people 
that  of  Mul^hetites,^  or  holders  of  heretical  tenets;  as  we 

'  The  appellAHon  so  well  known  in  the  histories  of  the  crusades,  of 
'void  man  of  the  mottntain/  is  an  ii]ou4iciotis  Tersion  of  the  Arabic 
title  Sheikh  al  Jebal,  signifying  ''chief  of  the  monntainous  region." 
But  as  the  word  theikh,  like  ngnor,  and  some  other  European  terms, 
hears  the  meaning  of  "elder,*  as  well  as  of  "lord  or  chief,"  a  choice 
of  interpretations  was  offered,  and  the  less  appropriate  adopted.  The 
plaoes  wlMve  ^is  personage,  who  was  the  head  of  a  religious  or  fana- 
tical sect,  exerdsed  the  rights  of  soyereignty,  were  the  castles  of 
Alamikt,  Lamsir,  Eirdkuh,  and  Maimim-diz,  and  the  district  of  Rudbar ; 
all  situated  within  the  limits  of  that  proTince  which  the  Persians  name 
Knhestan,  and  the  Arabians  Al-jebal.  *'  La  position  d*Alamout,"  says 
Be  Sacy,  in  his  M4moire  sur  la  Dynastie  des  Assasains  et  sur  I'Origine 
de  leur  Nom,  "  situ^e  au  milieu  d*un  pays  de  montagnes,  fit  appeler  le 
prince  qui  j  r^gnoit  ackeikhraldjebal,  c'est-lnlire,  le  scheikh  ou  prince 
des  montagnes,  et  T^uiyoque  du  mot  »cheihhy  qui  signifie  ^alement 
vieUlard  et  prince,  a  donn^  lieu  auz  historiens  des  croisades  et  au 
e^l^bre  royageur  Marc  Pol,  de  le  nommer  le  Vieux  de  la  montagne.'' 

'  This  correct  application  of  the  Arabic  term,  Mulehet  or  Mulched, 
is  one  of  the  many  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  our 
autbor^s  relation,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  doubts  of  any 
leathed  and  candid  inquirers  on  the  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with 
oriental  matters.  Under  the  article  Melahedah,  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Orientiale  of  P'Herbelot,  we  read:  "Cost  le  pluriel  de  Melhed,  qui 
signifie  un  impie,  un  homme  sans  religion.  Melahedah  Ktihestanr 
Lea  Impies  de  la  Montague.  Cest  ainsi  que  sont  appell^s  les  Ismaelians 
qui  ont  r^n^  dans  I'lran,  et  particuli^rement  dans  la  partie  montueuse 
de  2a  Persei''  This  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowed  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulmans  npon  the  fanatic  sect  of  Ismaelians,  Batenians,  or,  as  they 
style  themselves,  Ref!k,  or  Friends,  who,  under  the  influence  of  an 
adventurer  named  Hasan  ben  Sabbah,  began  to  flourish  in  Persia  aboul^ 
the  year  1090|  during  the  reign  of  Malik  Shah  Jelal-^ddin,  third  sove« 
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fti>pfy  tbe  ^erm  of  !^tbiunm'  to  eertatn'  heiMicB'  &ait}n^ 
Cteristiais.^  The  f(t>llowiiig^aoo(miii  df  this  «hi6^  Moreo  Fete 
testifies  to  haviag  heani  from^  smidiy  p^nctna. ->  H«  vius 
named  Alo-eddin,^  and  his  religion  was  that  of  Mahomet.  In 
a  beantiM  valley  encloaed JsetsoeoJ^o  lofty  mountains,  he 
had  formed  a  loznrious  garden,  stored  with  every  deHoions 
fruit  and  every  fragrant  shrub  that  could  be  procured.  Pa- 
laces  of  various  sizes  and  £brms  were  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  grounds,  ornamented  with  works  in  gold,  with  p^tipgs, 
and  with  frimiture  of  rich  silks.  By  means  of  small  con- 
duits contrived  in  these  buildings,  streams  of  wine,  milk, 
tioney,  uad  some  of  pure  water,  were  seen  to  flow  in  every 
<lirection.  The  inhabitants  of  these  palaces  wa^  elegant  and 
beautiful  damsels,  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  singing,  play- 
ing upon  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  dancing,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  dalliance  and  amoroua  allurement.  Clothed  in 
Tich  dresses  they  were  seen  continually  sporting  and  amusing 
themselves  in  the  garden  and  pavilions,  their  female  guardian^ 
being  confined  within  doors  and  never  suffered  to .  appear. 
The  object  which  the  chief  had  in  view  in  forming  a  garden 
of  this  fascinating  kind,  was  this :  that  Mahomet  having  pro- 
mised to  those  who  should  obey  his  will  the  enjoyments  of  Para- 
dise, where  every  species  of  sensual  gratification  should  be  found, 
in  the  society  of  beautiful  nymphs,  he  was  desirous  of  its 
being  understood  by  his  followers  that  he  aJso  was  a  prophet 
and  the  compeer  of  Mahomet,  and  had  the  power  of  admitting 

reign  of  the  Seljukian  dynastj.  With  respect  to  the  two  grand  diviaiocs 
of  the  MuBsulmaii  political  faith,  they  professed  ihenisdves  to  belong 
to  the  Shiahs  or  Bafedhi  (as.  they  are  termed  by  their  adversaries),  who 
maintain  the  legitimate  right  to  the  khalifat  in  the  descendants  of  AK. 
Their  particular  tenets  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  those  .of 
ihe  more  ancient  Karmats  and  modem  Wahabis. 

^  The  Patei^ini  are  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Waldenses,. 
Albigenses,  and  amongst  the  French  writers  by  that  of  Patalina  or 
Patelins. 

^  Ala-eddin,  the  Ismaelian  prince,  was  killed,  after  a  long  reign, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1255,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rukn-eddin  ben. 
Ala-eddin,  who  reigned  only  one  year  before  the  destruction  of  his 
]^wer  under  the  circumstances  our  author  proceeds  to  relate.  Ha  is 
correct  therefore  in  attributing  the  actions  which  roused  ihe  indigna- 
tion'of  the  world  to  the  fonBer;,but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  tltdj|  ijb  was  the  son  against  whom  the  attack  of  the  Moghuhs  was. 
directed,  al&^gh  the  expedition  must  hare  been  undertaken  against 
•^Ja^edduL  vltbi^tsftitis^ 
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to  PAzadue  siieh  m  he  should  ofaoofl&'to&Yonr.  In  order 
that  none  without  hk  lieonoe  migfat  find  their  way  into  this 
driioions  valley,  he  canaed  a  strong  and  inexpugnable  caetle 
to  be  erected  at  the  opening  of  it,  throng  which  the  entiyi 
wa»  by  a  aeeret  passage.  At  his  conrt,  likewise,  this  chief 
entertained  a  number  of  yonths,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty  years,  selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  sorrounding 
mountains,  who  diowed  a  di^KMsition  for  martial  exercises,  and 
appeared  to  possess  the  quality  of  daring  courage.  To  them 
he  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
the  paradise  asmounced  by  the  prophet^  and  of  his  own  power 
of  granting  admission ;  and  at  certain  times  he  caused  opium 
to  be  administered  to  ten  or  a  doaen  of  the  youths;  and 
when  half  dead  with  sleep  he  had  them  oonTeyed  to  the 
several  apartments  of  the  palaces  in  the  garden.  Upon 
awakening  from  this  state  of  lethargy,  their  senses  were 
struck  wi&  all  the  delightful  objects  that  have  been  described, 
and  eadi  perceived  himself  surrounded  by  lovely  damselSf 
singing,  playing,  and  attracting  his  r^ards  by  the  most  &8- 
cinating  caresses,  serving  him  also  with  delicate  viands  and 
exquisite  wines ;  until  intoxicated  with  excess  of  enjoyment 
ipnidst  actual  rivulets  of  milk  and  wine,  he  believed  himself 
assuredly  in  Paradise,  and  felt  an  unwillingness  to  reHnquish 
its  delights.  When  four  or  five  days  had  thus  been  passed, 
they  were  thrown  once  more  into  a  st<|te  of  somnolency,  and 
carried  out  of  the  garden.  Upon  their  being  introduced  to 
his  presence,  and  questioned  by  him  as  to  whe^e  they  had 
beeu,  their  answer  was,  "  In  Paradise,  through  the  favour  of 
your  highness  :**  and  then  before  the  whole  court,  who  listened 
to  them  with  eager  curiosity  and  astonishment,  they  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  scenes  to  which  they  had  been 
witnesses.  The  chief  thereupon  addressing  them,  said :  **  We 
have  the  assurances  of  our  prophet  that  he  who  defends  his 
lord  shall  inherit  Paradise,  and  if  you  show  yourselves  devoted 
to  the  obedience  of  my  orders,  that  happy  lot  awaits  you." 
Animated  to  enthusiasm  by  words  of  this  nature,  all  deemed 
themselves  happy  to  receive  the  commands  of  their  master, 
and  were  forward  to  die  in  his  service.^    The  consequence  of 

^  This  story  was  th«  cturent  belief  of  tlie  people  of  Ans,  who  seem 
to  baTe  thought  it  neoessary  to  assign  extraordinazy  causes  for  an 
effect  so  surprising  as  that  of  the  impUoit  devotion  of  these  religious 
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this  system  was,  that  \?hen  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
or  others,  gave  umbrage  to  this  chief,  they  were  put  to  death 
by  these  his  disciplined  assassins ;  none  of  whom  felt  terror 
at  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  lives^  which  they  held  in  little 
estimation,  provided  they  coidd  execute  their  master's  will. 
On  this  account  his  tyranny  became  the  subject  of  dread,  in 
all  the  surrounding  countries.  He  had  also  constituted  .two 
deputies  or  representatives  of  himself,  of  whom  one  had<bia 
residence  in  the  vidnity  of  Damascus,  and  the  other  in  Kur^ 
distan;^  and  these  pursued  the  plan  he  had  established  for 
training  their  young  dependants.  Thus  there  Was  no  person^ 
however  powerful,  who,  having  become  exposed  to  the  enmity 
of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  could  escape  assassination. 
His  territory  being  situated  within  the  dominions  of  Ulaii 
(Hulagu),  the  brother  of  the  grand  khan  (ManguV  that  prince 
had  initiation  of  his  atrocious  practices,  as  aoove  related, 
as  well  as  of  his  employing  people  to  rob  travellers  in  their 
passage  through  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1262  sent  one 
of  his  armies  to  besiege  tins  chief  in  his  castle.  It  proved, 
however,  so  capable  of  defence,  that  for  three  years  no  im- 
presfflon  could  be  made  upon  it;  until  at  length  he  was  forced 
to  surrender  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  b^ing  made 
prisoner  was  put  to  deotii.  His  castle  was  dismantled,  and 
his  garden  of  paradise  destroyed.*  And  from  that  time  thero 
has  been  no  old  man  of  the  mountain, 

enthusiasts  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master.  The  name  of  As- 
sassins, given  to  these  people  by  other  writers,  is  not  found  in  Marco 
Polo. 

'  I  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  an  establishment  of  Ismaeliana, 
under  a  regular  chief,  in  Kurdistan,  although  da%8  or  missionaries  of  the 
sect  were  frequently  employed  there ;  but  of  the  existence  of  the  subor* 
dinate  government  in  Syria  here  mentioned  we  have  ample  testimony. 
(See  De  Sacy,  M6moire,  p.  6,  and  De  Guignes,  Hist  g^.  des  Huns,  liv.  vi. 
p.  842.)  I  am  the  more  particular  in  citing  these  authorities,  to  prove,  in 
confirmation  of  whiett  Marco  Polo  asserts,  that  the  Persian  was  th^ 
original  government,  although  the  Syrian  branch  became  better  known 
in  Europe,  and  to  its  sheikhs  the  title  of  "  old  man  of  the  mountain 
seems  to  have  been  generally  if  ttbt  exclusively  applied. 

*  The  oirctmistances  attending  the  destruction  of  this  sect,  which,  aa 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  notes,  had  erected  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent  sovereignty,  are  noticed  by  Abu'lfaraj,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  330,  as 
well  as  by  others  amongst  the  Oriental  writers,  who  record  the  actions 
of  the  descendants  of  Jengiz-khan,  but  by  none  with  so  much  historicall 
detail  as  by  Mirkhond,  whose  account  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Isnlaelians  of 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

OF  A  FERTILE  TLAUSf  OF  SIX  DATS*  JOUBJTST,  8UCCESDID  BT  A  SEBBBT 
OF  XIGHtj  TO  BE  PASSES  IN  THE  WAY  TO  THE  CITT  OF  SAFUBGAN — 
OF  VfiE    EXCELLENT    MELONS    FBODUCED  THEBE— AND    OF    THE    CITT 

.     DV  B4LAGH. 

Leaving  this  castle,  the  road  leads  over  a  spacious  plain, 
and  then  through  a  country  diversified  with  hill  and  dale^ 
where  there  is  herbage  and  pasture,  as  well  as  fruits  in  gi'eat 
abundance,  by  which  the  army  of  Ulaii  was  enabled  to  remain 
fio  long  upon  the  ground.  This  country  extends  to  the  dis- 
tance of  full  six  days*  journey.  It  contains  many  cities  and 
fortified  places,^  and  the  inhabitants  axe  of  the  Mahometaa 
religion.  .  A  desert  then  commences,  extending  forty  or  fifty 
miles,^  where  there  is  no  water;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
traveller  should  make  provision  of  this  article  at  his  outset. 
As  the  cattle  find  no  drink  imtil  this  desert  is  passed,  th^ 
greatest  expedition  is  necessazy,  that  they  may  reach  a  watering 

Pnnna  was  traiuilated  and  publiabed  at  Paris,  together  with  the  original 
text,  by  K.  Jonrdain.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  1262,  whieh  our 
author  assigns  to  the  commencement  of  these  operations,  there  must 
be  a  misttJ^e  of  about  six  years,  as  all  the  historians  agree  that 
Hulagu's  expedition  against  the  Mulhedites  was  prior  to  that  against 
Baghdad,  and  the  latter  is  known  with  sufficient  certainty  to  hare 
fallen  in  the  year  1258.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  circumstantial 
authority  of  Mirkhond  for  the  reduction  of  the  castles  of  the  former  itt 
the  years  1256  and  1257.  This  and  similar  inaccuracies  of  Marco  Polo 
may  be  excused  on  the  groimd  that  the  events  having  happened  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of  his  travels,  he  must  hive  depended 
upon  the  information  of  others  for  their  dates,  which  may  have  been 
expressed  according  to  modes  of  reckoning  that  required  a  calculation 
to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

^  From  Damaghfin  his  course  was  nearly  east,  or  in  the  direction  of 
^Ikh,  and  seems  to  have  lain  thi*ough  Jan- Jerm  and  Nishap<!U:  towards 
Meni-ar-rud;  but  the  number  of  days'  journeys  is  evidently  too  small, 
imless  we  can  suppose  him  to  have  travelled  at  double  the  rate  of  the 
ordinary  caravans,  or  full  forty  miles  per  day ;  which  is  less  probable 
than  that  an  omission  of  some  stages  nas  been  made  in  the  narrative. 

*  The  country  of  Khorasan,  through  which  the  route,  whether  from 
Alamut  or  from  Damaghfin  to  the  place  next  mentioned  must  h^ve 
lain,  is  said  to  be  in  general  level,  intersected  with  sandy  deserts  aod 
irregular  ridges  of  lofty  mountains.  •    ^ 
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place.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  journey/  he  arrives 
at  a  town  named  Sapurgan,^  which  is  plentifully  supplie^^ 
with  every  kind  of  provision,  and  is  particularly  celebrated  fof 
producing  the  best  inelons  in  the  world.  These  are  preserved 
in  the  following  manner.  They  are  cut  spirally,  in  thin  sUqes, 
as  the  pumpkin  with  us,  and  after  they  have  been  dried  in  the 
jsun,  are  sent,  in  large  quantities,  for  s^le,  to  the  neighbouring 
countries;  where  they  are  eagerly  sought  for,  being  sweet ' 
as  honey.  ^  Game  is  also  in  plenty  there,  both  of  beasts  and 
birds. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  named 
Balach ;  a  large  and  magnificent  city.*  It  was  formerly  still 
more  considerable,  but  has  sustained  much  injury  from  the 
Tartars,  who  in  their  frequent  attacks  have  partly  demolished 
its  buildings.  It  contained  many  palaces  constructed  of 
mar})le,  and  spacious  squares,  still  visible,  although  in  a 
ruinous  state.*     It  was  in  this  city,  according  to  the  report  of 

^  It  is  quite  necessary  to  thei  sense  that  tliis  should  mean  six  days' 
journey  from  the  eastern  sicle  of  the  desert  just  mentioned. 

>  Of  the  identity  of  this  place,  which  at  first  might  seem  to  be  in- 
tended for  Nishapur,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  Cheburgan,  ville  de 
Corassane,  pr^s  du  Gihon  et  de  Bale,"  says  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  the  trans- 
lator of  Sherefeddin,  "a  100  degrgs  de  long,  et  36"  45'  de  latitude."  In 
the  tables  of  Nassir-eddin,  from  which  the  above  situation  is  taken,  it 
is  named  Ashburkan ;  in  D* Anville's  map,  Ashburgan ;  in  Strathlen- 
berg's,  Chaburga ;  in  Macdonald  Kinneir's,  Subbergan ;  and  in  Elphin- 
Btone*B,  Shibbergaun.  By  the  last  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  dependency 
of  the  goyemment  of  Balkh. 

*  The  province  of  Khorasan  is  celebrated  by  all  the  eastern  writers 
for  the  excellence  of  i^  fruits,  and  the  importance  here  given  to  its 
melons  is  fully  supported  by  the  authority  of  Chardin.  (Tom.  il  p.  19, 
4to.)  On  the  subject  of  the  "  melon  du  Khorasan,**  see  also  Eelation  de 
I'Egypte,  notes,  p.  126. 

*  Balach  or  Balkh,  the  "Bactra  regia"  of  Ptolemy,  which  gave  namo 
to  the  province  of  Bactriana,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  is  situated 
towards  the  heads  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  north-eastern  extremity,  of 
Khorasan.  It  is  one  of  the  four  royal  cities  of  that  province,  and 
has  been  the  seat  of  government  perhaps  more  frequently  even  than 
Nishapur,  Herat,  or  Meru-shahjan. 

*  Jengiz-khan,  who  took  this  city  by  assault  in  1221,  from  the 
Khorazmians,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred  (as  we  are 
told  by  his  historian,  Abu'lghazi)  and  the  walls  to  be  razed  to  their 
foundation.  In  1369  it  was  taken  from  the  descendants  of  tjhat  con* 
queror  by  Tamerlane,  whose  family  possessed  it  until  they  were  obliged 
to  give  place  to  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  between  whom  and  the  Persians  it 
was  subsequently  the  subject  of  perpetual  contention.      "All  the 


the  inhabitants,  that  Alexander  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
king  Darius.^  The  Mahometan  religion  prevails  here  also.^ 
The  dominion  of  the  lord  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  extends  to  this 
place;  and  to  it  thelimits  of  the  Peiisian  empire  extend,  in  a 
north-eastern  direction.^     Upon  leaving  Balach  and  holding 

•  the  Bwne  ^^ourse  for  two  days,  you  traverse  a  country  that'  h 
destitute  of  every  sign  of  habitation,  the  people  having  all  fled 
to  strong  places  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  secure  them-> 

.  selves  against  the  predatoiy  attacks  of  lawless  marauders,  by 
whom  these  districts  are  overrun.    Here  are  extensive  waters, 

.  and  game  of  various  kinds.  Lions  are  also  found  in  these 
parts,*  very  large  and  numerous.  Provisions,  however,  ar^ 
scarce  in  the  hilly  tract  passed  during  these  two  days,  and  the 
traveller  must  cany  with  him  food  sufficient  both  for  himself 
and  his  cattle. 

AsiaiioB,^  ElpliinBtoDe  obsenres,  "  are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its 

beisig  the  oldest  city  in  the  world This  ancient  metropolis  is 

now  reduced  to  insignificance  Ita  ruins  still  coyer  a  great  extent,  and 
are  surrounded  with  a  wall,  but  odIj  one  corner  is  inhabited."  (P.  464.') 
The  houses  are  described  by  Haodonald  Kinneir  as  being  of  brick,  and 
the  palace  of  the  khan,  an  extensive  building,  nearly  all  of  marble, 
brought  from  quarries  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

^  The  Persian  marriages  of  Alexander  with  Barsine  or  Statira,  the 
.  daughter  of  Darius,  and  with  Parisatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  are 
generally  understood  to  have  taken  place  at  Susa. 

'  Abu'lghazi  informs  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Balkh 
by  Jengiz-khan,  it  contained  no  fewer  than  12,000  mosques;  which, 
aithou^  an  exaggeration,  shows  at  least  the  prevalence  of  TRlani«m  in 
thai  cily. 

*  Khorasan  being  so  frequently  subject  to  Persian  dominion^  and 
particularly  under  the  descendants  of  Hulagu,  who  possessed  it  at  the 
time  our  author  travelled  there,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  \t 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Balkh  is  correctly  stated  as 
.  lying  on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  The  Latin  says,*'  usque  ad  iatam 
.  terram  durot  dominium  domini  de  Levante." 

^  Chardin  enumerates  lions  amongst  the  wild  animala  of  Persia,  and 
especially  in  the  frontier  provinces.-  "  Partout  oh  il  y  a  dee  bois,"  he 
says, "  comme  en  Hircanie  et  en  Curdiatan,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  bStes  Bau< 
vages,  des  lions,  des  ours,  des  tigres,  des  leopards,  des  poro-epy,  et  dea 
sangliers." — Tom.  il  p.  29,  4to. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

«F    TBB    CASILB   NAMBP    TaJOKAK— OF    IBM   UAXttVtlB    0^    XES   X^HiL* 
BITANTS— AND  OF  8ALT-HILLQ, 

At  the  end  of  these  two  days'  journey  you  reach  a  cas^e 
named  Thaikan,  where  a  great  market  for  com  islield,  it  being 
situated  in  a  fine  and  fruitful  country.  The  hills  that  lie  to 
the  south  of  it  are  lai^e  and  lofty.^  They  aH  consist'  of 
"white  salt,  extremely ^hard,  with  which  the  people,  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  days*  journey  round,  come  to  provide 
themselves,  for  it  is  esteemed  the  purest  that  is  found  in  the 
world ;  hut  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  otherwise  than  with  iron  instruments.^  The  quan- 
tity is  so  great  that- all  the  countries  of  the  earth  might  be 
supplied  from  thence.     Other  hills  produce  almouds  and 

^  Thi«  account  of  Thailna  or  Tfldk&n  (written  Caycam  in  the  mi«nu- 
scripts,  and  Taitham  in  the  Italian  epitomes),  which  is  situated  amongst 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  wHl  be  found  remarkably  correct.  **  Of  Tok- 
harestan,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "the  largest  city  (town)  is  IVkikftn,  situaied 
■dk  ft  plain,  in  tke  ficmity  of  mountains.  It  is  watered  by  a  co&sider- 
ftUe  river,  and  baa  many  orchards  and  gardens."  (P.  224.)  **  From 
^EViikftn  to  Bftdakshan  is  seven  days*  journey."  (P.  230.)  See  also  Abul* 
f ediu  These  authore  clearly  distinguish  it  from  a  place  named  Talkan, 
lying  south-west  of  Balkh,  near  Heru-ex^riid,  and  situated  on  a  steep 
rock ;  but  Edriai  gives  to  the  former  ihe  name  of  Talkan,  and  has  been 
followed  hj  modem  geographers,  and  particularly  by  D'Anvilkk  in 
whose  map  both  places  are  written  with  the  same  letters,  "llieir 
course,''  says  Lieut  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  streams  of  the  Oxus, 
near  \Hioae  junction  Talikan  (or  Taikfin)  stands,  '4s  through  a  moun- 
iftinous  country,  but  containing  many  excessively  rich  and  fertUe 
vaQeySy  produoing  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance.**-— 
SSphuutone'a  Account  of  Caubul,  Appendix,  p.  650. 

^  This  kind  of  hftrd  fossil  salt  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Chardin;  **  Dans  la  M6die  et  il  Ispahan  le  sel  se  tire  des 
Sninet^  et  on  le  trnnqporte  par  gros  quartiers,  comme  la  plerre  de  taiUe. 
II  est  si  dure  en  des  endroits,  comme  dans  Ja  Caramanie  d^aerte 
(KijanAa)qu*oB  en  emi^oye  lee  pierres  dans  la  construction  deszoaiaons 
des  paavres  gens."  (Tom.  iL  p.  23.)  "  The  road  beyond,"  says  Blphin* 
stone,  speaking  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the  Afgh&ns,  "  was  cint  out 
of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral*  in  some  places  xnore 
ihaa  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  is  hard,  cleiuy 
«id  ahnosti»uKe.">-Aeoo«mt  of  Oauhul^  p.  ^7* 
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pistachio  nutei^^  m  whioh  articles  the  natiyes  earrj  on  a  oonsi* 
derable  trade.  Leaving  Thaikan  and  trayelling  three  days, 
still  in  a  north-east  direction,  jou  pass  throu^  a  well  ia« 
habited  oountiyy  yeiy  beautiful^  aifdiD[>ounding  in  fruit,  com, 
and  Tines.  The  p^le  are  Mahometans,  and  are  blood-thirsty 
wd  treacherous.  Thej  are  given  also  to  debauchefy,  and  to 
excess  in  drink,  to  which  the  excellence  of  their  sweet  wine 
mcsourages  them.^  On  their  beads  thej  ww^  nothing  but 
a  cor4  about  ten  spans  in  length,  with  which  they  bind  theox 
round.  Thejare  keen  sports^len|  and  take  many  wild 
animals,  wearing  no  other  clothing  than  the.  ^kins  of  the 
beasts  they  kill,  of  which  materials  their  shoes  also  are  made. 
They  are  all  taught  to  prepare  the  sklbs. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

OF  raS  TOWN  OF  SCAStEl^  AND  OF  THX  FOBCIT^INBS  FOUITD 

DtrRiWG  a  journey  of  three  days  there  are  cities  and  many 
castles,  and  at  the  end  of  that  distance  you  reach  a  town 
named  Scassem,^  governed  by  a  chief  whose  title  is  equivalei^t 

'  *  Bottf  almonds  and  pistaciuo  nuts  are  enumemted  by  Chardin 
amongst  the  productions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Persia. 

**  H  crott  des  pistaches  k  Casbin  et  aux  enrirons lis  ont  de  plus 

leBamandesyles  noisettes,  ftc.  Le  plus  grand  transport  de  fruits  se 
ftdt  de  Yesde."— Tom.  ii  p.  21. 

*  This  country  has  since  been  orerrun  by  a  diflbveitt  race  of  people. 
"  The  Uzbeks,*'  says  Elphinstone,  "  first  crossed  the  Jaxartee  about  tfte 
bi^inning  of  t^e  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  on  ihe  possessions  of 
the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,"  who  were  themselves  invaders,  '*soon 
drove  them  from  Bokhaura,  Khoarism,  and  Ferghauna,  and  si«eod 
terror  and  dismay  to  the  remotest  parts  ot  their  extended  emphpe. 
They  now  possess  besides  Bulkh  (Balkh),  the  kingdoms  of  Khoarism 
{or  Orgunge)^  Bokhaura  and  Fergluiunay  and  pethaps  some  other  little 
countries  on  this  side  of  Beloot  Taugh.  I  am  told  that  ^ey  are  to  be 
f build  beyond  Beloot  Taugh,  and  as  far  east  as  Khotwi  at  least;  but  «r 
this  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence.  They  belong  to  that  great  divi- 
sion of  the  human  race  which  is  known  in  Asift  by  the  name  of  Toot^, 
and  which,  with  the  Moghuls  and  Manshoors,  eompose  what  we  call  the 
Tartar  nation.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  separate  language,  and 
that  of  the  Toorks  is  widely  difiused  throughout  the  west  of  Asia."*^ 
Aoeot)ht  of  CHubu^  p.  465. 

*  Tl^s  name,  which  in  the  LaMn  texts  as  well  as  in  that  of  BauMslb 
is  Scassem,  and  in  the  Itahaa  epitomes  Editthem,  i»H?vi4BDlly  the 
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to  that  of  cur  Imvods  or  emmtM;  and  $anoBigiA  the  momitains: 
he  peawMOB  other  to^a»  and  stro&g  plams.  Through  the 
midst  of  this  town  nma  a  riyer  of  tolerable  sise.  •  Here  are 
fomid  poroapiiieB,  wMoh  roll  tbeHiael^es  np  #hmi  Itie  lrant«« 
set  their  dogs  at  them,  and  with  great  forj  shoot  t>vtt  the 
quills  or  spines  with  which  their  skins  are  furnished,  wound- 
ing both  men  and  dogs.  The  people  of  this  country  have' 
their  peculiar  language.  The  herdsmen  wh6  attend  the  cattle' 
have  their  habitations  amongst  the  hills,  in  caverns  the j  form 
for  themselves ;  nor  is  this  a  difficult  operation,  the  hills  con- 
sisting,  not  of  stone,  but  only  of  clay.  Upon  departing  from 
this  place  you  travel  for  three  days  without  seeing  any  kind 
of  building,  or  meeting  with  any  of  the  necessaries  required 
by  a  traveller,  excepting  water;  but  for  the  horses  there  is 
sufficient  pasture.  You  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry  with 
you  every  article  for  which  there  may  be  occasion  on  the  road. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  you  arrive  at  the  province  of 
Balashan.^ 

Keahem  of  D'Anville's  map,  and  tbe  Kiahm-al^ad  of  Elpbinsione's, 
situated  near  the  Ghori  river  wliich' falls  into  the  Oxus,  and  somewhat 
to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Xabul  or  OaubuL  Ibn  Haukal,  who 
describes  it  immediately  after  speaking  of  Taikan,  and  before  he  enters 
upon  Badakhshan,  names  it  Khesh,  and  says  it  is  "the  largesWown  in 
this  mountainous  country."  J.  R.  Forster  (Voyages  in  the  North,  p.. 
1^5)  supposes  Scassem  to  be  Al-shash,  on  the  riyer  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,- 
hut  against  all  probability,  considering  its  vast  distance  from  the  last 
mentioned  place ;  whilst  Keshem  or  Kishm  is  npt  only  in  the  vicinity, 
but  in  the  direct  route  to  that  which  is  next  described. 

^  This  place  is  unquestionably  Badakhsh&n,  as  the  name  is  correctly' 
written  by  Ibn  Haukal  and  other  geographers,  although  often  pro- 
nounced  Balakhshau.  By  D'Herbelot  its  situation  is  thus  described : 
*^  Badakschian  et  Balakhschian,  pays  qui  fait  une  partie  de  la  province. 
de  Thokharestan,  et  qui  s'etend  vers  la  tdte  4u  fleuve  Gihon  ou  Oxus,- 
par  lequel  il  est  bom6  du  c6t6  du  levant  et  du  septentrion."  "Bu-= 
dukhshaun,"  says  .Elphinstoi^e,^  iu  his  Accotmt  of  Caubul,  **  though  an: 
extensive  oountiy,  seem^  to  be  but  one  great  valley  running  up  from 
the  province  of  3ulkh  (Ba^)  to.  Bejioot  Taugh,  between  the  islands 
ooanected  with  the  Pamere  and  the  range  of  Hindoo  Eoosh.*'~-P.  628. 
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CHAPTEEXXVL 
<]ir  Tax  rtLonucE  or  b&iashait — ov  fHS  PBEdotrs  masxs  yoinn>' 

.  THEBE    AKD  WBIOH    BEOOMB    VBB    FBOFSBTT  07  THE  EHM — OF   XHB 

.  HOESES  AND  THE    EALCQUB    OF    THE    OOUNTRT— OF    THE  EALUBBIOUS 
AIB    OF    THE    MOUlTTAUrS — ^AKD    OF    THE    DBE88    WITH    WHICp     THE, 
'  WOKEN  ADOBN  THEIfi  FEBSOKs! 

I]^  the  proyince  of  Balashan,  the  people  are  Mahometans,, 
and  have  their  peculiar  language.  It  is  an  extensive  king-* 
dpm,  being  in  length  full  twelve  days'  journey,  and  is  go- 
verned by  princes  in  hereditary  succession,  who  are  all- 
descended  from  Alexander,  by  the«daughter  of  Darius,  king 
of  the  Persians.  All  these  have  borne  the  title  in  the  Sara-, 
c^nic  tongue  of  Zulkamen,  being  equivalent  to  Alexander.^- 
In  this  country  are  found  the  precious  stones  called  balasSs 
riibies,  of  fine  quality  and  great  value,  so  called  from  the. 
name  of  the  province.^     They  are  imbedded  in  the  high 

^  Abal&zl,  speaking  of  the  districts  of  Sewad  and  Bajore,  which  he 
dj96cribe8  as  consisting  of  hills  and  wilds,  and  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
of  Yousef  Zy,  proceeds  to  say :  "  In  the  time  of  Mirza  Ulngh  Beg 
(1450),  the  tribe  of  Snltan,  who  assert  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Sec\mde^  Zulkernain,  came  from  Cabul,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  this  country.  They  say  that  Secunder  left 
treasure  in  Cabul  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  relations ;  and  some- 
oi^  their  descendants,  who  carry  their  genealogical  table  in  their  hands, 
now  dwell  in  the  mountainous  parts."  (Ayin  Akbari,  voL  IL  p.  196.) 
^is  filiation  is  also  noticed  by  Lieut.  Macartney,  who  says  in  his 
Hemoir :  "  The  king  of  Derwauz  (near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus)  daims 
his  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  pretensions  are  admitted 
by  all  his  neighbours."  (Account  of  Caubul,  App.  p.  628.)  It  is  almost 
unneoessaiy  to  observe  that  the  word  zuC-kamein  signifies  "havis^ 
horns,"  and  that  it  was  given  by  the  orientals  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
name  Sekunder,  from  the  appearance  of  his  head  on  the  Greek  coins, 
which  long  circulated,  and  were  afterwards  imitated,  in  Persia. 

^  Every  writer  who  has  treated  of  this  country,  mentions  its  two 
productions,  the  balass  ruby  (classed  by  the  orientals  as  a  species  of 
hyacinth) .  and  the  lapis  lazuli  "  Badakhshan,"  says  Ibn  Haukkl, 
"produces  the  ruby  {ki^,  and  lapis  lazuli  {k^mowrd).  The  mines  are 
in  the  mountains."  (P.  225.)  "  C'est  dans  ses  montagnes,"  says  D'Her- 
belot,  "  que  se  trouye  la  mine  des  rubis  que  les  orientaux  appellent 
BEidakhschiani  et  Balakhschiani,  et  que  nous  nommons  rubis  balays.*' 
'''The  part  of  Beloot  Taugh  within  Budukhshaun,"  says  Elphkistone, . 
"produces  iron,  salt,  and  sulphur,  as  well  as  abundance  of  lapis  lazuU ; 
but  the  celebrated  mines  of  rubies,  which  occasion  Budukhshaun  to  be . 
so  often  alluded  to  by  the  Persian  poets,  are  situated  in  the  loTAer  hills ; 
near  the  Oxus.     They  are  not  now  wrought." — ^P.  629. 
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xnomniaixis,  but  are  searched  for  oiilj  in  one^ namdt  Sikinan.?^ 
In  ths  the  king  causes  mines  to  be  woxked,  in  l^e  oame^ 
manner  as  for  gdd  or  silrer;  and  throng  this  (dianiieL -alone  v 
thejT  fire  obtained;  no  person  daring,  under  pain  of^eath^  t<^ 
make  an  excavation  for  the  purpose,  unless  as  a  special  ^-: 
TOUT  he  obtains  his  majesty's  licence.     Occasionallj  ihb  king  t 
gives  them  as  presents  to  strangers  who  pass  through  lua ' 
dominions,  as  they  are  not  procurable  by.  purchase  &dhlJ 
others,  and  cannot  be  exported  without  his  permission.    .  Hia 
object  in  these  restrictions  is,  that  the  rubies  of  his  country^.. 
"Vf ith  which  he  thiidcs  his  credit  connected,  should  preserve  [ 
their  estimation  and  maintain  their  high  price;  for  if  they 
could  be  dug  for  indiscriminately,  and  every  one  coiild  purcha^ ' 
and  cany  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  so  great  is  their  abundanoe^^ 
that  they  would  soon  be  of  little  value.    Some  he  sends  as. 
complimentary  gifts  to  other  kings  and  princes;  some  he> 
delivers  as  tribute  (to  his  superior  lord);  and  some  also  he 
exchanges  for  gold  and  silver.    These  he  allows  to  be  exported. 
There  are  mountains  likewise  in  which  are  found  veins  of  lapis 
lazuli,  the  stone  which  yields  the  azure  colour  (ultramarine),? 
here  the  finest  in  the  world.    The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  likewise  veiy  productive.     It  is  a  cold  country. 
The  horses  bred  here  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  have  great 
speed.     Their  hoo&  are  so  hard  that  they  do  not  require 

^  It  may  be  thought  a  vedn  attempt  to  find  corresponding  authority 
for  the  name  of  the  particular  mountain  from  whence  these  stones 
were  procured;  but  one  which  strongly  resembles  that  of  SikinaB 
loresentB  itself  as  belonging  to  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  i^  places  of 
which;we  have  been  speakmg.  "  The  river  Jihun  (or  Oxus) ,"  says  Ibn 
Haukal,  ''rises  within  the  territories  of  Badakhshan,  and  reeeives  the 
waters  of  many  other  streanis;  ....  The  Wekhshab  comes  out  of 
Turkestan  into  the  land  of  Wekhsh,  near  a  mountain  where  there  is 
a  l»idge  between  EhotiflA  and  the  borders  of  Weish-kiid  (the  Vash^ 
gherd  of  D'Anville).  ....  Near  Wekhsh  there  are  some  districts  (of 
Mawaralnahr),  such  as  Dekhan  aaeid  Sekineh :  these  two  belong  to  ib» 
uifidels.  ....  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Wekhshab.^. 
(P.  289.)  By  ''infidels  "  are  probably  here  meant  the  race  of  people 
named  Kafirs,  whose  couhtry  and  peculiarities  are  described  in  l^e 
Appendix  to  Elphinstone's  Aecount  of  Caubul,  under  the  head  of  Caa- 
finstaun,  p.  617 ;  and  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  descendants  of  the, 
Ghreeks  of  Bactriana. 

^  Speaking  of  Badakhshan,  Abulfeda  says :  "  Inde  effertur  ol  lazurd 
ot  ol  bellaur,  sea  lapis  lasuli  «t  beryllus."  (Geogr.  p.  352.)  See  also 
a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  from  l\m  Haukal,  in  note  ^  p.  8SL 
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.  AoeiBg.!  Tim  oathres  are  in  the  practioe  of  galloping  them 
on.  dcclfvitieB  ii^eie  other  cattle  could  not  or  woidd  not 
vulture  to  rto.  They  aiuerted  that  not  long  since  there 
irere  still  foimd  in  this  province  horses  of  the  breed  of  Alex- 
anders eelefaiated  Bnoephalns^  which  were  all  fosled  with  a 
particukr  mark  in  the  forehead.  The  whole  of  the  breed 
was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  king*s  uncles^  who,  upon 
his  refusal  to  yield  them  to  his  nephew,  was  put  to  death; 
whereupon  his  widow,  exibperated  at  the  murder,  caused  them 
aU  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  the  race  was  lost  to  the  world. 
In  the  mountinns  there  are  falcons  of  the  species  called  saker 
ffako  taeerjy  which  are  excellent  birds,  and  of  strong  flight; 
as  well  as  of  that  called  laner,  (falco  lanaritu).  iSiere  are 
also  goshawks  of  a  perfect  kind  (falco  oitur,  or  paluTnbariusJ^ 
and  sparrow-hawks  (falco  nimu).  The  people  of  the  country 
are  expert  at  the  chase  both  of  beasts  and  birds.  Qood  wheat  ia 
grown  there,  and  a  species  of  barl^  without  the  husk.^  There 
is  no  oil  of  olives,  but  they  express  it  from  certain  nuts,  and 
&om  the  grain  called  sesame,^  which  resembles  the  seed  of 
flax^  excepting  that  it  is  light-coloured;  and  the  oil  this 
yields  is  better,  and  has  more  flavour  than  any  other.  It  is 
used  by  the  Tartars  and  other  inhabitants  of  these  parts. 

In  this  kingdom  there  are  many  narrow  defiles,  and  strong 
situations,  which  diminish  the  apprehendon  of  any  foreign 
power  entering  it  with  a  hostile  intention.  The  men  are 
good  archers  and  excellent  sportsmen;  generally  clothing 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals;  other  materials 
for  the  purpose  being  scarce.     The  mountains  afford  pcmture 

^  Elphinstone  observes  that  "  hj  far  the  best  breeding  country  (for 
horses)  in  the  Caubul  dominions  is  Bulkh  (Bolkh),  and  it  ia  from  that 
prorince  (bordering  on  Badakhshan)  and  the  Toorkmun  country  lower 
down  the  Oxus,  that  the  bulk  of  those  exported  are  brought."  (P.  296.) 
The  practice  of  shoeing  horses  seems  to  be  unnecessary  where  the 
xsountry  is  not  stony  nor  particularly  hard.  In  Sumatra  they  are  nerver 
ahodden,  nor  in  Java,  excepting  in  some  instances  for  the  paved  streets 
^  Batavia. 

'  *  The  barley  here  described  is  the  kind  known  by  the  appellationa 
of  hwdennn  nudnm,  hordewm,  gldbrum,  and  hordeun  wdgare  Beminibug 
dtcHorU^iUU.  Our  author^s  expression  of  senta  acona  is  exactly  tibiere- 
f  ore  the  specific  name  given  to  it  by  Linnseus. 

-  ^  In  India  oil  is  chiefly  procured  from  this  gvais,  the  tetamwm  orkn' 
tdU,  Both  walnuts  and  hazel  nuts,  from  which  oil  may  be  extracted^ 
are  found  in  the  noithem  x»arU  of  Pcfsia, 
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for  an  innumerable  quantity  of  sheep,  which  ramlAe  about  bx, 
flocks  of  four,  five^  and  six  hundred,  aJl  wild;  and  although/ 
many  are  taken  and  killed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
diminution.^  These  mountains  are  exceedingly  lofty,  uukk 
much  that  it  employs  a  man  &om  morning  till  night  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  ^em.  Between  them  there  are  wid«f  plains 
Qlothed  with  grass  and  with  trees,  and  large  streams  of  the 
purest  water  precipitating  themselves  throio^  the  Assures  of 
the  rocks.  In  these  streams  are  tr#ut  and  many  other  deli- 
cate sorts  of  fish.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  the  air 
is  so  pure  ^nd  so  salubrious,  that  when  those  who  dwell  in 
the  towns,  and  in  the  jJains  and  valleys  below,  find  themr 
selves  attacked  with  fevers  or  other  inflammatory  com^ 
plaints,  they  immediately  remove  thither,  and  remaining  for 
three  or  four  days  in  that  situation,  recover  their  health, 
^arco  Polo  affirms  that  he  had  experience  in  his  own  person 
of  its  excellent  eflects;  for  having  been  confined  by  sickness, 
in  this  country,  for  nearly  a  year,^  he  was  advised  to  change 
the  air  by  ascending  the  hills;  when  he  presently  became 
convalescent  A  peculiar  fashion  of  dress  prevails  amongst 
the  women  of  the  superior  class,  who  wear  below  their  waiste^ 
in  the  manner  of  drawers,  a  kind  of  garment,  in  the  making 
of  which  they  employ,  according  to  their  means,  an  hundred, 
eighty,  or  sixty  ells  of  fine  cotton  cloth;  which  they  also 
gather  or  plait,  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  their 
hips;  those  being  accounted  the  most  handsome  who  are  tiie 
most  bidky  in  that  part^ 

^  **  Les  provinces  de  Perse  les  plus  abondantes  en  betail,"  says 
Chardin,  "  sont  la  Bactriane,  &c.  J'y  ai  tCl  des  troupeaux  de  moutons 
qui  cotiTroient  quatre  k  cinq  Uenes  de  pais." — Tom.  ii.  p.  29,  4to. 

^  The  residence  in  Badakhshan  to  which  our  author  here  adyei*ts, 
"must  have  taken  place  at  the  period  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  by 
the  emperor  Kublai  to  the  province  of  Khorasan  or  of  Khorasmia,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  diapter. 

'  In  describing  the  dress  worn  by  the  Belooche  women,  Pottinget 
says :  "  Their  trowsers  are  prepostOTously  wide,  and  made  of  sUk,  or 
a  fabrication  of  that  and  cotton  miz^d." — Travels  in  Beloochistan  anA 
SSnde,  p.  65, 


vmrrnm  of  BASotk. 
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07  THB  FBOVtirOB  07  BASCIA  LtOfd  80T7TH  07    THl    YOAUBR-^^-OV   CBI 
GOLDEK    OBNAXEIfTS  WOBN    BT  TBE    INSABITANT8   IS    THX;!  WAf 

.    AUD  OF  Tarns,  MAXjssaa, 

.Leaving  Bakshan  and  tt^ayelling  in  a  eoutherlj'  direction 
for  ten  days,  you  reach  the  province  of  BasciJl,^  the  people  of 
, which  have  a  peculiar  language.  They  worship  idok;  are  of 
a  dark  complexion,  and  of  evil  disposition ;  and  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  tnagic,  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  a  study  to 
which  they  continually  apply,  themselves.  They  wear  in 
their  ears  pendent  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones.^    The  climate  of  the  province  is 

^  From  the  southerly,  or  rather  south-easterly,  situation  of  this  plaoe 
'with  respect  to  the  province  of  B&dakhshan,  its  distance  of  about  two 
-hundred  miles,  and  other  circumstances,  I  should  infer  that  by  BaseiJEik 
(in  the  epitomes  Bassia)  ia  meant  Paishore  or  Peshawer,  a  city  not  far 
from  the  principal  confluence  of  the  rivers  that  form  the  Sind  or 
■Indiii&  It  is  described  by  Forster  as  large  and  populous,  and  in  con- 
^sequence  of  its  well  diosen  position  an  important  mart,  the  residence 
of  wealthy  merchants.  He  says,  indeed,  that  it  was  founded  by  Akbar, 
whose  reign  began  in  1556;  but  although  that  enlightened  *  monarch 
might  have  improved  Paishore,  and  did  actually  found  Attok,  lower 
down  on  the  river,  there  is  evidence  in  his  own  Institutes  that  the 
former  was  in  existence  before  his  time.  It  is  there  said :  **  Bekram, 
commonly  called  Paishore,  enjoys  a  delightful  spring  season.  Here  is 
a  temple  called  Qorekehtery,  a  place  of  religious  resort,  particularly 
for  jowgies."  (Ayin  Akbari,  voL  u.  p.  205.)  This  is  not  the  deseription 
'o£  a  city  of  recent  dote  ,*  nor  if  built  by  his  master,  wotdd  Abu'lfad 
:haTe  mentioned  it  in  such  slight  terms.  It  is  probable  upon  the  whok 
.that  Forster  applied  to  Paishore  what  he  had  been  told  of  Attok. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  people  here  described,  if  not  actually  Indians, 
are  nearly  allied  to  them.  **  'the  houses,  food,  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
iribes  of  Peshawer,"  says  JElphinstone,'  *' resemble  those  of  the  l&a- 
-solzyes.  .  •  The  dress  has  uso  some  resemblance,  being  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  Indians  with  that  of  the  Afghauns."— P.  350.  .         . 


in  Home  parts  extretnalj  hot^  The  fisod  <>f  the  uihabitaiits'  ili^ 
meat  and  ri<se.^  •'  '^ 
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or  TBS  PBOVnrOK  of  KBSMCm  SnUATED  TOWABDS  THX  80TTTB-JBA81S4-' 
OP  Its  I5|LMPaTANTS  ymO  ARE  SSILLXD  IK  MACOC^^P  THBIB  OOil-^- 
HUKICATiON  WITH  THB  INDIAN  ftEA— AND  OF  A  OLA89  OF  n^XMSO^ 
THEIR  MODE  OF  LIFE,  AND  EXfRAORDINART  ABSTINENCE.  '  . 

'Sjsmur  18  a  prorinee  distant  from  Basciik  fieyea  dajs*  jotii:- 
nej.^  Its  inhabitacatd  also  have  their  peculiar  language.^  The^r 
sae  adepts  beyond  all  others  in  the  art  of  magic ;  insomtich 

^  "  The  heat  of  Peshonr/'  says  Forster,  "  seemed  to  me  more  intense 
than  that  of  any  other  country  I  hare  visited  in  the  npper  parts  of 
India.  ....  The  atmosphere  in  the  summer  solstice  becomes  almost 
inflammable."  (Vol*  ii.  p.  60.)  "Peshawer,**  says  Elphinstone,  "is 
situated  m  *  low  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  east  with 
hills.  The  air  is  consequently  much  confined,  and  the  heat  greatly 
increased.  In  the  summer  of  1809  ....  the  thermometer  ttras  for 
several  days  at  112^  and  113^,  in  a  laive  tent  artificially  cooled.** — 
P.  182.  * 

'  **  The  markets/'  Forster  adds,  "  aite  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions of  an  excellent  kind,  particularly  the  mutton,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  the  lax^e-tailed  sheep.?— P.  50. 

*  Kesmur  ot  Chesmur  (Chesimur  in  the  Latm  versions  and  Casaimur 
in  the  Italian  epitomes)  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  Kashmir.  The 
distance,  indeed,  from  Paishore  or  Peshawer,  as  it  cannot  be  less  than 
two  hundred  miUs,  and  in  a  mountainous  countiy,  should  be  more 
than  set^Qi  days*  journey;  but  we  must  not  look  for  strict  accuracy  in 
this  respect;  and  our  own  maps  differ  considerably  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  places.  For  circumstantial  accounts  of  this  in- 
teresting cotmtry,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Ayin  Akbari,  Bemier'a 
and  Forster*s  Travels,  Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Hap  of  Hindoostan,  and 
SUphinstone's  Account  of  Caubul.  In  the  age  in  which  our  author  wrote 
its  population  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  Hindu ;  as  in  more  ancient 
times  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  principtJ  seats  of  that  religion  and  <;^ 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  wealth  derived  from  its  celebrated  manu-  ' 
facture,  and  its  idolatrous  sanctity,  tempted  the  avarice,  and  roused  the  ' 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Mahometans,  by  whom  it  was  invaded  at  an  early 
peodod ;  but  as  it  did  not  fall  under  thie  dominion  of  Jengiz-khan  or  his 
immediate  successors,  it  is  here  spoken  of  as  an  independent  kingdoxii. 

*  "The  language  of  Kashmir,"  says  Forster,  "evidently  springs 
from  the  Sanskrit  stock,  and  resembles  in  sotmd  that  of  the  M^ihrattas.*^ 
(P.  22.)  "  The  Cashmerians,"  says  Elphinstone,  "are  a  distinct  natioh 
of  the  Hindoo  stock,  and  difibr  in  language  and  manners  from  all  their 
nei^bou»."--P.  50§. 


t|^s>^  i^hfOr «m  oofiapd  tb^ar  Jdol8,.8lthoii|^  b^Bature  damh 
and  deof^  to  speak;  thej  can  likewise  obscure  th«  day,  sad 
perform  many  other  miracles.  They  are  pneminent  amongst 
the  idolatrous  nations,  and  from  them  tb^idols,  worshipped 
in  other  parts,  proceed.^  .  From  this  country  there  is  a  com- 
munication by  water  with  the  Indian  Sea.^  The  natives  are 
of  a.dark  complexion,  but  by  no  means  Uack ;  and  the; wcmen^ 
althougb^  dark,  are  very  comely.  Their  food  is  flesh,'  witii 
ijoe  and  odier  grains;  yet  they  are  in  general  of  a  spare 
habit.  The  clinmte  is  moderately  warm>  In  this  province, 
besides  the  capital,  there  are  many  other  towiv  and  strong 
places.  There  are  also  woods,  desert  traoti^  and  difficnh 
pajBses  in  the  mpimtains,  which  give  aeeurity  ta  the  inhabit 
tants  against  invasion.^    Their  kmg  is  not  tributary  to  any 

'  This  is  consisient  with  what  we  are  told  id  the  Ayin  Akbari, 
that  "  the  Hindoos  regard  all  Cashmeer  a»  holy  land,  where  forty-five 
places  are  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  sizty-f our  to  Sidles,  three  to  ifoahma, 
aud  twenty-two  to  Uurfg^  (the  goddess  of  mountains)."  (Yol.  u.  p.  166.) 
It  is  therefore  hy  no  means  improbable  that  the  Brahmins  of  this 
remote  and.  sacred  country  may  haye  supplied  soathmm  India  with 
many  of  those  images  of  their  deities  in  stone  and  copper  with  which 
the  temples  aboimd :  for  idols  of  Home  manufacture,  we  may  presume^ 
baye  less  honour  in  their  own  country  than  those  imported  Irom  distant 
places  of  holy  repute. 

'  ''Most  of  the  trade  of  the'  country/'  says  the  Ayin  Akbarii  "ia 
carried  on  by  water."  The  river  Jeilum  or  Behut»  whidi  flows  through 
the  valley  of  Kashmir,  and  is  there  navigable,  lalls  into  the  Indus,  afUsr 
uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Choo&b  and  the  BHvi,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Mult&n:  but  as  its  course,  after  leaving  that  valley,  ia 
through  a  mountainous  country,  the  navigation  must  be  interrupted  in 
some  places. 

'  If  the  population  of  Kashmir  was  at  that  time  Hindu,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  although  it  had  been  occasionally  subdued  by 
Mahometans,  it  mav  be  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  customs  of 
those  people  what  is  here  said  of  their  food  consisting  in  part  of  flesh  ; 
but  in  fact,  the  Hindu  castes  are  not  practically  so  strict  in  regard  to 
meats,  as  the  precepts  of  their  religion  would  lead  us  to  believa  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Kashmirians  being  noted  at  all  periods  for  their  light 
and  dissolute  character,  it  is  not  among  them  (however  holy  their  land) 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  Yddas. 

*'  The  temperateness  of  its  climate  has  always  been  a  sul^ect  of 
panegyric,  and  was  the  occasion  of  ita  being  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Mogbul  emperors  of  Hindustan.  "  The  whole  of  this  $oobch^* 
says  the  Ayin  A^bari,  *^  represents  a  garden  in  perpetual  spring."-^ 
Vol  ii.  p.  152. 

.  *  The  valley  of  Kashmir,  embosomed  within  the  Hindu-koh  or  Indian 
Caucasus,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  consequstxtigr 
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power.  They  fa&Ve  amoi^st  them  n  parttcukr  clais  of  devotees, 
whD  live  in  commttnities,  obeerre  E(trict  ttbstinenee  in  regxtd 
to  eating,  drinkizig,  and  the  interoouTs^  ei  the  sexes,  and 
refrain  frcnn  eve^  kind  of  sensual  indolgence,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  give  offence  to  the  idob  whom  they  worship. 
^These  persons  Hvo  to  a  considerable  age.  l^ey  have  several 
monasteries,  in  which  certain  superiors  exercise  thd  functionli 
of  our  abbots,  and  by  the  maas  of  thd  people-  l^ey  are  held  i^ 
groat  reverence.^  The  natives  of  this  country  do  not  deprive 
any  creature  of  life,  nor  shed  blood,  and  if  they  are  inclined 
to  eat  flesh-meat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Mahometsfns  who 
reside  amongst  them  should  slay  the  animal^  The  article  of 
coral  carried  thither  from  Europe  is  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  trorld. 

K  I  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  dkeetion,  it  would  lead 
me  to  India;  but  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  reserve  the 
description  of  Jihat  country  for  a  third  book;  and  shall  there- 
fore return  to  Balashan,  intending  to  pursue. from  thence  the 

difiBcuIt  of  access  to  an  army;  but  yet^  from  the  miwarlil:e  character 
of  the  natives,  it  has  been  exposed  to  frequent  invasions.  **  The  forti- 
fications with  Which  nature  has  furnished  it,'*"  Abulfazl  adds,  "are  of 
an  astonishing  height." 

^  These  monks  appear  to  resemble  the  talapoins  of  Ava  and  Siam» 
Imd  gylongs  of  Tibet,  who  reside  in  communities,  under  the  discipline 
of  a  superior,  termed  a  sankra  in  the  former  countries,  and  a  lama  in 
the  latter.  Like  them  also  they  were  evidently  Buddhists;  and  although 
that  proscribed  sect  may  have  since  disappeared  from  Elashmh*,  as  fron^ 
most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Hindustan,  Abu'lfazl,  who  wrote  in  the 
iixteenth  century,  notices  some  remains  of  them  in  his  days.  "  The 
third  time,"  he  says,  **  that  the  author  followed  the  imperial  stirrup  to 
the  delightful  territory  of  Kashmir,  he  met  with  some  old  men  of  this 
religion."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  168.)  In  another  place  he  tells  us  that  "the  most 
respectable  people  of  this  country  are  the  rishis,  who  although  they  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  fettered  with  traditions  (stories  of  the 
Purana8),.are  doubtless  true  worshippers  of  God  They  revile  not  any 
other  sect,  and  ask  nothing  of  any  one;  they  plant  the  roads  with  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  the  traveller  with  refreshment ;  they  abstain  from 
flesh ;  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  There  are  near 
two  thousand  of  this  sect  in  Kashmir." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

'  Abu'lfaal,  speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  in 
Kashmir,  observes,  that.althiough  they  will  not  kill  an  animal,  they  db 
not  refuse  any  kind  of  food  that  is  offsred  to  them ;  and  whatever  dies 
©f  itself  they  consider  to  be  killed  by  Gk)d,  and<  therefore  eat  it.  (VoL 
iiL  p.  158.)  Amongst  the  Hindus  many  castes  are  allowed  to  eat  of 
certain  kinds  of  animal  food,  who  yet  are  restrained  from  shedding 


Btfaigfat  jmA  to  CailiaPf/and  t&  deseribe,  ss'lma  been  done 
fiiBm  the  oommeneement  ef  the  work,  not  on]  j  the  conntri^ 
thxoagh  which  the  route  immediately' lies^  bat  fklso  those  in 
its  Tieixiitjj  to  tii#  right  and  Mt^ 
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OF  VHi  PBOttirCB  OrVOKHAlr-^OF  Air  ASCmT  FOB  THBBi  BATS,  LSADIKO 

.   TO  TBS  auHitcr  of  a  b»&  ifousTAnr-^F  a  peouuab  bbebd  of 

SHEKF  70«J91>.THBBX — OF  7HB  BFFZOT  OF  THE  OBEAZ  XLBVATIOB  UPOK 
FIRES — AND  07  TBJS  SAYAQB  LIF£  OV  THB  IirBABITAiri& 

Leavoto  the  province  of  Balashan^  and  travelling  in  a 
direction  between  siOrth-ea3t  and  east^  you  pass  many  castles 
and  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the  river^  belonging  to  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  that  place,  and  after  three  days' jour- 
ney, reach  a  province  natoed  Vokhah ;  which  itself  extends  in 
length  and  width  to  the  distance  of  three,  days*  journey*^ 

•  ^  Oiir  author  horegires  b  conaisteiit  axuHntelligible  aeootmt  of  th^ 
plan  he  pursues  in  his  description  of  the  several  countries,  that  came 
within  the  sciope  of  his  dbserrati-on  or  knowledge ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  h^  hais  not  drawn  a  clearer  line  of  distiactipii  between 
those  places  which  he  actually  saw  hims^,  and  those  respecting 
which  he  coQeclM  information  from  others.  I  am  inclined  to  believo 
that  he  did  not  Tisit  the  Pismjab  (or  country  embraced'by  the  streams 
which  form  the  Indus),  and  that  what  he  relates  of  Peshawer  and 
Kashmir  was  furnished  to  him  during  his  long  residence  at  Badakh- 
shan,  by  persons  who  frequented  thdse  places  for. the  purposes  of 
trade. 

*  After  haTing  traced  our  author's  line  of  desoriptidn  through  coim- 
tries  where  the  writings  of  other  travellers  enabled  us  to  recognise 
his  steps,  if  we  should  now  find  ourselves  In  a  region  of  greater 
imcertainty,  the  change  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  any 
additional  obscurity  on  his  part^  as  to  the  want  of  cojresponding 
information  on  ours,  this  tract  being  very  imperfedjy  known  to  us. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Yokhan  (the 
orthograi^y  of  which  differs  little  in  the  several  versions),  we  are  not 
entirdy  without  lights,  both  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  identified;  in 
the  first  instance,  by  its  connexion  with  a  place  named  Weishgerd  or 
Weuhkird;  concemiag  which  Ibn.Haukal  says :  "  The  river  WeUishab 
eomes  out  of  Turkestan,  into  the.  land  of  Wekhsh,  near  a  mountain 
where  there  is  abridge  between  Khotjan  and  the  borders  of  Weishkird. 
From  that  it  mns  towards  Balkh,  and  falls  into  the  Jihoon  at  Termed*!* 
{P.  239;)    In  the  following  passage  from  the  Work  of  Edrisi,  we  find 
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The  peop^  an  Mahomatunn^  liftre  ikdurtiiiot  bnguoge/ntti 
ciyilised  in  tbeir  iDaiuief8»  aad  acoomxted  YnliftDt '  ih  vaiii 
Their  chief  hdds  bis  territoiy  as  a  fief  datiendent  iipoai 
Balaahan.    They  practise  yariotm  modes  oi  taking  mid  ani< 
mals.     Upon  leaying  this  oouixtiy,  and  proo^edu^  for^t^ei 
days,  still  in  an  east-north-east  course,  ascending  monntaiA,^ 
after  mountain,  you  at  length  arriye  at  a  point  of  the  road^  i 
where  you  might  suppose  the  surrounding  summits  to  be  th9i 
highest  lands  in  the  world.     Here,  between  two  isngeB,  yon 
perceive  a  large  lake,  from  which  flows  a  faandseme  river,  that 
pursues  its  course  along  an  extensive  plain,  covered  wi^  the 
richest  verdure.    Such  indeed  is  its  quality  that  the  leanest 
cattle  turned  upon  it  would  become  &t  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.    In  this  plain  there  are  wild  animals  in  great  niunbers, 
;particularly  sheep  of  a  laige  siae,  having  horns,  three,  four, 
and  even  six  palms  in  length.    Of  these  the  shepherds  form 
ladles  and  vessels  for  holding  their  victuals;  and  with  the 
SBime  materials  they  construct  fences  for  enclosing  their  cat- 
tie,  and  secmiDg  them  against  the  wolves,  with  which,  they 
say,  the  countiy  is  infested,  and  which  likewise  destroy  many 
of  these  wild  sheep  or  goats.^    Their  horns  and  bones  being 

the  Yokhan  of  our  text  brought  into  contact  with  the  places  here  men- 
tioned :  "  De  regionibus  finltimis  Yachas  (Wekhsh  or  Wakhsh)  et  Gil, 
sunt  Yaohan  (Yokhan)  et  Sacqita  (Sakltah),  in  terra  Tore.  Inter  Ya- 
chan  «t  Tobhat  intercedit  iter  octodecim  dierum.  In  Yachan  extant 
fodines  argenti"  (P.  141.)  Weishgerd  here  appears  to  be  the  country 
intermediate  between  Badakhshan  and  Yokhan,  which  our  author  tells 
us  was  gOYemed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  the  former.  What  Edrisi 
jstates  respectiiig  this  valley,  as  well  as  our  authoi^s  account  of  it,  are 
fuily  justified  by  the  Memoir  explaining  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Ac> 
caunt  of  Gaubul,  where  Lieut.  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  river  Ammu 
or  Oxus,  says :  *'  This  river  .  «  .  has  its  source  from  the  high  lands  of 
Pamer.  It  issues  from  a  narrow  valley^  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
broad,  in  WukhaQ^  the  southern  boundary  of  Pamer.  This  valley  is 
Indofled  on  throe  sides  by  the  high  snowy  mountain  called  Pooshtikhur,, 
to  the  south,  east,  and  west.  The  stream  is  seen  coming  from  under 
the  ice."  (Appendix,  p.  646.)  The  mere  verification  of  the  name  and 
X>6Bition  of  a  dlBtrict  so  secluded  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  an  unex< 
ceptionable  test  of  the  genuineness  of  our  traveller's  relation. 

^  From  the  luigth  of  the  horns  of  these  animals,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied;  we  might  suppose  them  to  be  a  species  of 
ibex  or  mountain  goat;  and  although  called  TnorUoni  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as  hecchi  or  boucs.  In  Elphin- 
Btone's  Account  of  Caubul,  this  conjecture  is  justified,  where  he  says : 
**  Goats  are  common  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 


.  jp  &imd  ia  hige  qnamlilMB,  heaps  are  made  of  them  at  the 
''^  s(idM  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  gaidmg  travellers  at  the 
_  aeawn  idbeii  it  is  covered  ^ith  snow.  -  For  twelve  days  the 
^^gcouise  is  akmg  this  elevated  plain,  which  is  named  Pamer;^ 
^  and  as  4iirii]^  all  that  time  you  do  not  meet  with  any  hahita- 
^  tions^  st  is  necessary  to  malce  provision  at  the  outset  acoord- 
foi  iligly^  So  great  is  the  hdght  of  the  mountains,  that  no  birds 
^,sa0  to  be  seen  near  their  summits;  and  however  eztra- 
^  ordinarj  it  may  be  thought,  it  was  ajffirmed,  that  from  the 
;^  keenness  of  the  air,  fires  when  lighted  do  not  give  the  same 
'U  heat  OS  in  lower  situations,  nor  produce  the  same  effect  in 
^  dressing  victuals. 

p^  .  After  having  performed  this  journey  of  twelve  days,  you 
1^  have  still  forty  days  to  travel  in  the  same  direction,  over 
V  mountains,  and  through  valleys,  in  perpetual  succession,  pass- 
/.^  ing  many  rivers  and  desert  tracts,  without  seeing  any  habita- 
,  ,,  ttoxiB  or  the  appearance  of  verdure.  Every  article  of  provision 
^  must  therefore  be  carried  along  with  yoxt  This  region  is 
^^  called  Beloro.^  Even  amidst  the  highest  of  these  mountains, 
'  '  there  live  a  tribe  of  savage,  ill-disposed,  and  idolatrous  people, 
^  who  subsist  upon  the  animals  they  oan  destroy,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins* 

!l3ff 

ev^'  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  plains.  Some  breeds  liare  reinarkably 
er^'  long  and  curiously  twisted  horns."  (P.  144.)  J,  Rh.  Forrter  observe* 
>i^  that  these  animals  are  termed  moufi(m9  and  nvufionif  by  the  French  and 
iif?  Italian  writers. 

ill      1  TVe  find  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamer,  Pomire,  or  Ftamir,  In  all  the 
}'^  maps  of  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.    In  that  whic^  aceom- 
itf  penies  Hacdonald  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir,  it  occuplies  a  place 
lii:  corresponding  to  the  bearings  we  should  infer  from  our  author^s  de«  ' 
^  Bcription. 

2ii'  3  This  alpine  region,  named  by  eastern  geographerE  Beliir  or  Bel6r, 
ya.'^  is  laid  down  in  Strahlenbei^gfs  map,  from  whence,  apparently,  it  has 
|]eT'  been  transferred  to  those  of  D'Anville ;  but  its  position  relatively  to  ' 
'^c,  P^ouir  and  Badakhshan  will  be  found  stUl  more  oanformable  to  our 
^i^  author!s  account,  in  the  recent  constructions  of  Hacdonald  Kinnehr  and 
3  i^  Macartney.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  spoken  of 
^  by  Klphinstone,  in  terms  little  differing  from  those  employed  in  the  • 

text.    **  Izzut-Hoollah,"  he  says,  **  giyee  a  frightful  picture  of  the  oqM 
..^i  and  desolation  of  this  elevated  tracts  which  extends  for  three  marohea  ' 
:J  on  the  highest  part  of  the  country  between  Yarkund  and  Ley  (or 
,i  i?  LaidaukV'-Note,  p.  lia. 
IphJ 
^f      .  •        '      ■ 
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CHAPTER. XXX. 

07  THX  OTT  OF  KABHCAS,  AND  OF  THB  OOl^UOE&CB  OF  IB 
INHABITAKT8. 

At  length  jou  reach  a  place  called  Kaahcar,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  formerly  ati  independent  kingdom,  but  it  is  now 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan.^  Its  inhabit- 
ant4s  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  province  is  ex- 
tensive, and  contains  many  towns  and  bastles,  of  which 
Kashcar  is  the  largest  and  most  important.^  The  language  of 
the  people  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  subsist  by  com- 
merce  and  manufecture,  particularly  works  of  cotton.  They 
have  handsome  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  Abundance 
of  cotton  is  produced  there,  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp.  Mer- 
chants from  this  country  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
in  truth  they  are  a  covetous,  sordid  race,®  eating  badly  and 
drinking  worse.  Besides  the  Mahometans  there  are  amongst 
the  inhabitants  several  Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  per- 
lAitted  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  to  have  their 
churches.     The  extent  of  the  province  is  five  days'  journey. 

<  ^  Kashgar,  or  Karihghar,  is  a  well-kxiown  city  and  empoiimn  for  the 
ti^ie  carried  on  between  Tartary,  India,  and  China.  It  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  TurkLsfcan  which  Europeans  term  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  and 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  'kingdom  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
amongst  the  places  overrun  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  ■  Jengiz-khan, 
and  upon  the  division  of  his  empire,  was  included  in  the  patrimony  of 
his  son  Jagatai.  About  a  century  after  our  author's  time,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Tamerlane ;  and,  in  1683,  by  the  Kontaish,  or  great  khan  of 
the  Kalmucks,  from  whom  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lesser  Bucharia  was 
wrested,  in  1718,  by  the  Chinesa 

'  '*  Al  Bergendi  dit»"  says  D'Herbelot,  ^*  qu'elle  est  fort  grande,  et 
qu*elle  passe  pour  la  capitale  de  tout  le  pays ;  que  ses  habitans  sont 
Mussulmans,  et  que  beaucoup  de  scnivans-hommes  en  sont  sortis." 
Maodonald  Kinnexr's  Itineraries  speak  of  it  as  being  situated  on  a  well- 
cultivated  plain,  near  a  fine  river,  but  suot  navigable^  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Teeruck  Duan. 

'  The  people  of  Bucharia^  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  appear  to 
resemble^  in  their  commeccial  habits  and  pandmony,  the  Annenians  - 
w^  frequent  the  prinoipal  cities  of  India,  and  whom  Forster,  in  his 
Travels,  describes  as  being  industrious,  servile,  and,  dishonest;  pnv^ 
suing  the  different  roads  of  traffic  with  imremitting  ardour,  and  in- 
variably measuring  their  pleasures  by  the  mere  extent  of  their  wealth. 
—Vol.  ii  p.  117. 
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CHAPTER  XXXr. 

OV  THX  CTFT  OV  BJJUlBCAS,  AlTD  OW  TBI  MnUlCULOX»  COLUMN  IK  THS 
GBJJBOa  or  ST.  JOHK  THE  iBAPa!iaT. 

Saiiarcan  is  a  noble  city,  adorned  with  beautiflil  gardens, 
lOid  surrounded  by  a  plain,  in  which  are  produced  all  the 
ftuits  that  man  can  desire.^  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly 
Christians  and  partly  Mahometans,  are  subject  to  the  do- 
itiinion  of  a  nephew  of  the  grand  khan,  with  whom,  however, 
he  is  not  upon  amicable  terms,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is 
perpetual  strife  and  frequent  wars  between  them.^  This  city 
lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west.  A  miracle  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  there,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Not  long  ago,  a  prince  named  Zagatai,  who  was  own  bro- 
ther to  the  (then  reigning)  grand  khan,  became'  a  convert 
to  Christianity;  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  under  the  &vourand  protection 
of  the  prince,  proceeded  to  braid  "a  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  so  constructed  that  all 
the  weight  of  the  roof  (being  circular)  should  rest  upon  a 

*  It  is  obvious  here,  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  description  of 
a  place  so  important  as  Samarkand,  which  our  author  had  probably 
visited  in  one  of  his  official  journeys,  he  departs  from  the  course  he 
was  pursuing  towards  Kataia^  and  makes  what  may  be  considered  as  an  • 
^cursion  into  the  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Transoziana.  This  celebrated* 
city  was  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  khalif  Walid  in  the  year  704, 
and  from  the  sultan  of  Khaurizm  in  1220,  by  Jengiz-khan,  who  gave  it 
4p  to^  pillage  and  destroyed  many  of  its  buildings.  From  this,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  recovered  in  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  that 
intervened  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  By  Timur  or 
Tamerlane  it  was  restored  to  all  its  ancient  splendour,  about  the  year 
1370,  and  became  the  capital  of  his  vast  dominions ;  but  falling  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  with  whom  it  remained 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  its  consequence  had  much  declined. 

*  Kashgar  being  the  plaoe  last  mentioned,  it  might  be  presumed  that 
Je  speaks  of  the  bearing  of  Samarkand  from  thence,  but  as  the  actual 
direction,  instead  of  being  north-west  (maestro),  is  nearly  west-south- 
J^est,  we  are  justified  in  looking  rather  to  Badakhshan,  where  he  had 
long  resided,  and  from  whence  he  professes  to  begin  his  account  of  the 
toute  to  Kataaa.  The  latitude  of  Samarkand,  as  taken  with  the  famous 
mural  quadrant  of  Ulug  Beig,the  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  is  89<>  87'  N., 
J^d  its  longitude,  as  estimated  by  Major  Rennell,  is  about  64**  16'  E»  of 
weenwich,  or  r4*>"W.  of  Kashgar.  By  D'Anville  they  are  placed  several, 
degrees  further  to  the  eastward,  .     .        - 
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column  in  the  centre,  and  beneath  this,  as  a  base,  they  fijoed 
a  square  stone,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  prince, 
they  had  taken  from  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Mahometans, 
who  dared  not  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  But  upon 
the  death  of  Zagatai,  his  son  who  succeeded  him  showing  no 
disposition  to  become  a  Christian,  the  Mussulmans  had  in* 
flueiice  enough  toobtaiu  from  him  an  order  that  thek  oj^o^ 
nents  should  restore  to  them  the  stone  they  had  appropriated; 
and  although  the  latter  offered  to  pay  them  a  eompensatlQn 
in  money,  Uiey  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  because  they* 
hoped  that  its  removal  would  occasion  the  ohurcli.  to  tumble 
down.  In  this  difficulty  the  afflicted  Christians  had  so  oth&: 
resource  than  with  tears  and  humility  to  recommend  them-» 
selves  to  the  protection  of  the  glorious  St  John  the  Baptist 
When  the  day  arrived  on.  which  they  were  to  make  restitu^ 
tion  of  the  stone,  it  came  to  pass  that  through  the  inters 
cession  of  the  Saint,  the  pillar  raised  itself  from  its  base  to 
the  height  of  three  palms,  in  order  to  fietcilitate  the  removal 
of  the  stone;  and  in  that  situation,  without  any  kind  of  sup- 
port^ it  remains  to  the  pijpsent  day.^  Enough  being  said  of 
this,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  province  of  Karkan. 

^  TIus  IB  one  of  the  stories,  in  the  way  of  episode,  that  have  tended 
to  hums  OUT  author's  work  into  disrepute.  Zagatai  was  in  fact^  as  he 
says,  the  brother  of  Oktal,  who  sucbeeded  his  father  as  grand  Uiaii  of 
the  Moghuls;  but  we  have  no  authority  for  his  haying  embraced  Chris* 
tianity,  although  the  Christians  experienced  much  mdulgence  under 
Jengiz-khan  and  his  immediate  successors,  {uid  Mangu,  his  grandson* 
the  nephew  of  Zagatai,  is  said  by  Rubruquis  and  Haiton  to  have  been 
baptized.  The  text  from  which  Harsden  translated  states  that  the  dr-' 
cumstanoe  referred  to  occurred  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  befora 
this  book  was  written,  upon  which  he  observes  tha^  doubtful  or  im* 
probable  as  the  circumstance  of  Zagatai's  conversion  may  be,  the  diffir 
culty  it  occasions  would  be  more  easily  surmounted  than  that  of  th& 
anachronism;  for  as  he  began  to  reign  about  the  year  1227,  and  died 
In  1240,  the  time  elapsed  at  the  period  when  Marco  Polo's  Travels 
were  .written  could  not  be  more  than  about  seventy  years,  even  if  the, 
event  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  his.  reign;  whereas  the 
Space  of  125  years,  as  stated  in  the  te:(t,  would  carry  it  back  to. 
^7S,  when  his  father  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  family 
obscure.  This  species  of  absurd  error  I  can  neither  account  for  nor, 
palliate,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  date,  which  does  not* 
appear  in  the  Latin  versions  or  Italian  epitomes,  has  been  an  inter-. 
j>olation  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  followed  by  Ramusio.  [Ail  the  ec^ly 
manuscripts  agree  in  the  phrase  translated  in  the  present  editioia^ — ^noa 
h  gran  tempo  che — ^non  est  magnum  lempus  quod — ^il  fd  voir  qu'il  ne  a 
encore  granment  de  tens  que.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.    . 

*0r   TBS    mOTIKCE    OF    KARKAV,  THE    INHABITAJNTS    OF   WHICH    ABC 
TROTJBUD)  WITH  feWOLUEK  LEQ8  kKD  WITH  OOITBS8. 

D^PidRTnra  from  thence  you  enter  the  prorlnee  of  Karkan,^ 
ivhich'continuies  to  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey.  Ita 
inhabitantBy  fov  the  most  part  Mahometans,  if  ith  some  Nea- 
torian  Christians,  are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  ProTisiona 
are  here  in  abundance,  as  is  also  cotton.  The  people  are 
eipert  artisans.  They  are  in  general  afflicted  with  swdlinga 
in  the  legs,  and  tumours  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  the 
qiuility  of  the  water  they  drink.^  In  this  country  there  ia 
not  anything  further  that  is  worthy  of  observation. 

'  llie  Tisit  to  Samarkand  being  excursive,  or  out  of  the  line  of 
bis  present  route,  our  author  leads  us  hack  to  a  plaee  in'the  Lesser 
Buobaria  which  at  that  time  belonged,  to  the  kin^om  of  Kaahgar, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Carchan,  or  Karkan,  waa  intended 
for  the  district,  or  rather  its  chief  town,  which  is  most  generally  known 
hy  the  name  of  Yerken ;  although  its  orthography  has  been  exposed  to 
as  much  variation  amongst  the  writers  of  latter  times,  as  in  the  copies 
of  our  author's  work.  By  the  Portuguese  missionary  Bei^amin  Qooe 
the  word  ia  written  Hiarchan ;  by  Du  Halde,  Yarkian ;  by  Strahlen* 
hei^,  in  his  map,  Jerken,  Hyarchan,  or  Gurkan ;  by  D'Anville,  Jerken ; 
hy  De  Guignes,  Yerken ;  and  by  our  modem  travellers  from  the  side  of 
Hindustan,  Yarkund.  **  It  appears,"  says  Lieut.  Macartney,  "  that  aftor 
five  days'  journey  north-east  of  Cashmeer,  an  evident  ascent  com- 
nienceB,  which  is  very  great  for  three  or  four  days*  journey,  after  which 
it  is  less  on  to  Leh  (or  Ladftk).  The  ascent  continues  even  on  to  the 
great  ridge  which  separates  Tibet  from  Yarkund." — Accoimt  of  Cau- 
bul,  p.  646.  Appendix. 
'  *  The  permanent  osdematous  swelling  of  the  leg  to  a  monstrous  size 
is  a  disorder  well  known  in  several  parts  of  the  Bast,  and  vulgarly 
termed  in  India  the  **  Cochin  leg."  For  an  account  of  this  species  of 
^epkawtiati^,  see  Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i  p.  182.  Re- 
specting the  cause  of  those  glandulous  tumours  at  the  throat  called 
gtnirei,  much  has  been  written  by  travellers  and  medical  persons,  who 
ni  general  attribute  it  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  although  the  notion 
of  its  proceeding  from  snow-water  has  been  exploded.  I  have  else- 
where ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  these  affections  of  the 
^ands  of  the  throat  are  occasioned  by  the  dense  mists  which  settle  in 
the  valleys  between  high  mountains,  and  are  not  dispersed  until  a  late 
hour  of  tiie  day.  (Hist,  of  Sumatra,  8d  edit.,  p.  48.)  See  an  ingenious 
pap«r  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Reeves,  published  in  the  I^.  Trans,  for 
<^e  year  1808,  voL  xcviii.  p.  111. 

H 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIIL 

OF  THB  CITY  OF  KOTAN,  WHICB  U  ABUNDANTLY  ftUPFIXED  WITH  ALL  TBB 
NBCBSBABISft  OF  UFE. 

FoLiiOWiNa  a  eourse  between  north- east  and  eagt^  you  next 
eome  to  iha  province  of  Kotan,^  the  extent  of  which  is  eight 
days'  journey.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khau, 
and  the  people  are  Mahometans.  It  contains  many  cities 
and  fortified  places^  but  the  principal  city,  and  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  province,  is  Kotan.  Everything  necessary  for 
human  life  is  h^  in  the  greatest  plenty.  It  yields  likewise 
ootton,  flax,  hemp,  grain,  wine,  and  other  artides.  The  in- 
habitants cultivate  Sirms  and  vineyards,  and  have  numerous 
gardens.^  They  support  themselves  also  by  trade  and  manu- 
jEactures,  but  they  are  not  good  soldiers.  We  shall  now  speak 
of  *a  province  named  Peyn. 

1  The  name  of  Kotan  is  indubitably  Ehoten.  (the  Yu-tiecL  and  Ho- 
tlen  of  the  Chinese,  who  soften  the  Tartar  pronxtneiation),  a  place 
familiar  to  «s,  by  name  at  leasi^  as  thai  from  whence  a  great  part  of 
Asia  is  supplied  with  musk,  whidi  the  natives  rank  amongst  the  most 
•xquiate  perfumes,  and  the  Persian  poets  never  cease  to  extol.  Beyond 
this  circumstance  our  information  concerning  it  is  veiy  imperfecta 
**  Khoten,"  says  Malcolm,  "  was  formerly  of  some  importance,  and  its 
ehiefs  are  often  mentioned.  It  was  conquered,  with  Kashgar,  Tarkund, 
and  other  provinces  in  the  same  quarter,  by  the  Chinese,  in  1757,  and 
now  forms  part  of  that  great  empire.  A  respectable  inhabitant  of  Tav- 
tary,  who  visited  the  town  of  Khoten  aboull  twenly  years  ago,  describes 
it  as  in  a  flourishing  state,  thou^  inferior  in  size  to  the  city  of  Yar- 
kund,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  140  miles.  Khoten  u  stlQy 
according  to  this  traveller's  account^  celebrated  for  its  musk." — ^Hist  of 
Persia,  voL  i.  p.  324,  notew 

^  Although  we  do  not  meet  with  direct  authority  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  at  Khoten,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact^  as  we  read 
of  vineyards  at  Hami,  or  Khamil,  to  the  eastward,  as  well  as  at  Kashr 
gar,  to  the  northward  of  this  place,  and  within  the  same  canton  or 
districts 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

6v  THE  PROVHrCE  CUT  PETN — OT  THB  CHALCEDONIES  AlTD  JASPER  FOUND 
•    IN   ITS  RIVER — ^AND  OF  A  FECULIAR  CUSTOM  WITH   REGARD  TO  ICAR- 
BtiGES. 

Petn  is  a  province  of  five  days'  journey  in  extent,  in  the 
Section  of  east-north-east.^  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  khan,  and  contains  many  cities  and  strong  places, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  likewise  named  Feyn.  Through 
this  flows  a  river,  and  in  its  bed  are  found  many  of  those 
stones  called  chalcedonies  and  jasper.^  All  kinds  of  provision 
are  obtained  here.  Cotton  also  is  produced  in  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  live  by  manufacture  and  trade.  They  have 
this  custom,  that  if  a  married  man  goes  to  a  distance  from 
home  to  be  absent  twenty  days,  his  wife  has  a  right,  if  she  is 
inclined,  to  take  another  husband;  and  the  men,  on  the  same 
principle,  marry  wherever  they  happen  to  reside.  All  the 
before-mention^  provinces,  that  is  to  say,  Kashcar,  Eotan, 
Peyn,  and  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Lop,  are  within  the  limits 
of  Turkistan.^     Next  follows  the  province  of  Charchan. 

.  ^  Our  author's  course  of  description  now  leads  us  to  places  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Khoten,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
sandy  desert,  where  we  are  left  without  any  guidance  excepting  the- 
Hcanty  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us.  The  situation  assigned 
by  D'Anville  to  Feyn  or  P«-yn  (which  in  the  epitomes  is  Poim  or  Poin), 
being  seven  degrees  of  longitude  from  Khoten,  seems  to  be  too  far  to 
the  eastward,  and  to  approach  too  nearly  to  the  frontier  of  China.  In 
this  opinion,  which  applies  equally  to  the  intermediate  places  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters,  I  am  warranteid  by  that  of 
Hajor  Bennell,  who  says :  '^  I  think  that  our  maps  are  in  a  great  error 
with  respect  to  the  positions  of  the  countries  4ying  between  Bucharia 
and  China ;  all  of  which,  in  my  idea,  have  been  made  to  recede  too- 
much  from  Bucharia  towards  China." — ^Kemoir  of  a  ])Iap  of  Hindostan,. 
p.  191. 

^  The  jasper,  or  a  hard  kind  of  stone  resembling  jasper,  is  noticed 
i^  several  writers  as  the  production  of  this  part  of  Tartaiy;  and  Goez 
speaks  of  its  being  procured  from  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Khoten,  which 
ipoay  probably  be  the  same  stream  that  afterwards  runs  to  Peyn. 

^  The  eastern  limits  of  Turkistan,  or  Turquestan,  are  Dot  well  de- 
fined; but  it  may  be  considered  generally  as  extending  throughout 
^lat  tract  of  Central  Asia  in  which  dialects  of  the  Turki  or  Turkoi* 
Tartarian  language  are  spoken;  and  as  the  Bukhar  or  Buchanan^ 
■  h2 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  THE  PBOYINCS  OF  CHABCHAN — OF  THE  KINDS  OF  ST027S   FOUND    IS 
ITS   BIVKBS — ^AND   OF  THE    NECESSITT  THE   INHABITANTS   ARE    UNDER, 
:     OF   FLTING  TO   THE   DESERT   ON   THE   APPROACH   OF   THE   ARMIES   OF 
"   THE  TABTABS. 

Chabchan  is  also  a  province  of  Turkiatan,  lying  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  (from  Peyn).  In  former  times  it  wa9 
flourishing  and  productive,  but  has  been  laid  waste  by  the 
Tartars.  The  people  are  Mahometans.  Its  chief  city  i^ 
likewise  named  Charchan.^  Through  this  province  run 
several  huge  streams,  in  which  also  are  found  chalcedonies 
imd  jaspers,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Cathay,^  and  such  is 
their  abundance  that  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  com^ 
merce.  The  country  from  Peyn  to  this  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  an  entire  sand,'^  in  which  the 

although  much  mixed  with  Persian  words,  is  one  of  these  dialects,  it 
follows  that  our  author  is  warranted  in  considering  places  that  belong 
to  what  Europeans  term  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  and  Eastern  writers  the 
kingdom  of  Kashgar,  as  forming  a  part  of  Turkistan,  which  conse- 
quently reaches  to  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Kobi  For  the 
conrenience  of  geography,  it  is  distinguished  into  Chinese  and  Inde- 
pendent Turkistan,  sex>arated  from  each  other  by  the  gf'eat  moun- 
tainous range  of  Belur^tag  and  Mush-tag  or  Imaus.  Elphinstone  refers 
to  this  division  when  he  says:  "Those  (caravans  from  the  side  of 
India)  which  go  to  Chinese  Toorkistaun,  set  off  from  Cashmeer  and 
Peshawer:.  Caubul  is  the  great  mart  of  Independent  Toorkistaun.'* 
(Account  of  Caubul,  p.  293.)  [The  words  of  the  early  Latin  version  are, 
*'  Sunt  de  magna  Turchia."] 

*  Charchan  (in  Ramusio,  Ciarcian;  in  the  Basle  edition  and  older 
Iflitin,  Ciartiam ;  and  in  the  Italian  epitome,  Giarchian)  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Schachan  of  Strahlenberg*s  map,  although  its  situation 
seems  to  be  rather  that'  of  Karashai  De  Ouignes  speaks  of  a  district 
named  Chen-chen,  to  the  south  of  Hami,  and  near  the  lake  of  L<^, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  this.  See  Hist  g^n.  des  Hims,  torn.  L 
part,  ii  p.  11. 

*  The  name  of  the  place  to  which  these  jaspers  are  said  to  be  cairl^ 
is  in  Ramusio's  text  Ouchah  or  Onkah,  but  evidently  by  mistake.  In 
the  Basle  edition  the  words  are,  "  quos  negotiatores  deferunt  ad  pro- 
vinciam  Cathai,"  and  in  the  manuscripts  it  is  Catay :  which  is  known 
to  be  the  fact. 

»  In  the  Italian  epitomes  it  is  here  said,  rather  more  precisely: 
"Questa  provihcia  e  tutta  plena  de  sabion  per  la  masdr  parte;  e  da 
Cata  (^taia)  infino  a  Poin  (Peyn)  e  molto  sabion.*' 
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water  is  for  the  most  part  bitter  and  unpalatable,  although  in 
particular  places  it  is  sweet  and  good.  When  an  armj  of 
Tartars  passes  through  these  places,  if  they  are  enemies  the 
inhabitants  are  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  if  friends  their 
cattle  are  killed  and  devoured.  For  this  reason,  when  they 
are  awa,re  of  the  approach  of  any  body  of  troops,  they  fiee^ 
with  their  families  and  cattle,  into  the  sandy  desert,  to  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  towards  some  spot  where  they 
can  find  fresh  water,  and  9xe  by  that  means  enabled  to  subsist. 
From  the  same  apprehension,  when  they  collect  their  harvest, 
they  deposit  the  grain  in  caverns  amos^t  the  sands;  taking 
monthly  from  the  store  so  much  as  may  be  wanted  for  their 
consumption;  nor  can  any  persons  besides  themsdves  know 
the  places  to  which  they  resort  for  this  purpose,  because  the 
tracks  of  their  feet  are  presently  effiused  by. the  wind  Upon 
leaving  Charchan  the  road  lies  for  five  days  over  sands, 
where  the  water  is  generally,  but  not  in  all  places,  bad. 
Nothing  else  occurs  here  that  is  w(Hrthy  of  remark.  At  the 
end  of  these  five  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Lop,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  desert.  . 


«  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LOP — OF  THE  OESEBT   IN   ITS  VldNTFT— AND  OF  TBS 
BTRA.NGE  NOISES  HEARD  BT  THOSE  WHO  PASS  OVER  THE  LATTER. 

The  town  of  Lop  is  situated  towards  the  north-east,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  great  desert,  which  is  called  the  Desert 
of  Lop.^     It  belongs  to  the  dominions  of  the  grand  khan,  and 

^  The  lake  of  Lop  appears  in  the  Jesuits*  and  I)*AnviIle's  maps.  In 
the  latter  we  find  also  a  town  named  **  Tantab^e  ou  Tankaba^,  resi- 
dence de  rancien  khan  de  Tagazgaz,  ville  de  Lop  dans  Hare-Paul;"  but 
^h  authority  for  this  supposition  does  not  appear.  "  Ces  deiix  viUes 
dont  je  yiens  de  parler/'  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  Ciartiam  (or 
Charchaji)  and  Lop»  "  paroissent  6tre  les  mimes  qujd  oelles  de  Kan* 
tcheou  et  de  Hankiun-tcheou/  que  les  envoy^  Chinois  trouv^rent  dans 
leur  route  de  Cha-tcheou  b.  Khoten,  mais  il  me  parott  impossible  d'en 
fissigner  la  veritable  position."  (P.  17.)  Instead  of  the  name  of  Lop, 
which  this  desert  bears  in  Eamusio's  as  well  as  in'  most  of  the  other 
versions,  the  word  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  is  Job ;  and  this  varia- 
tion of  orthography  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  Kobi,  which  is  said  to  be  the  original  Tartar  name.  **  Tout 
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its  isiiaMtftnts  are  of  the  Mahometan  Teligion.  Trayelleis 
"who  intend:  to  «roes  the  desert  usually  halt  for  a  considerable 
time  at  this  place,  as  /well  to  repose  from  tibetr  &tigues  as  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  further  journey. 
For  thisi^pinpote  they  load  a  number  of  stout  asses  and 
oamels  with  provifflons  and  with  their  merchandise.  Should 
tibe  Ibnner  be  consumed  before  they  have  completed  the  pas^ 
sage,  they  kill  and  eat  the  cattle  of  both  kinds;  but  cameU 
are  commonly  here  employed  in  preference  to  asses,  because 
they  cany  heavy  burtl^ns  and  aro  fed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  provender.  The  stock  of  prorisions  should  be  laid  in  for 
a  month)  that  time  being  required  for  crossing  the  desert  in 
the  narrowest  part.  To  travel  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
would  prove  a  vain  attempt,  as  little  less  than  a  year  must  be 
consumed,  aftd  to  convey  stores  for  such  a  period  would  be 
found  im|nraotieable.^  During  these  thirty  days  the  journey 
is  invariably  over  eitiier  sandy  plains  or  barren  mountains; 
but  at  the  end  of  each  day's  march  you  stop  at  a  place  where 
water  is  procurable;  not  indeed  in  sufficient  quantity  fo^ 
large  numbers,  but  enough  to  supply  a  hundred  persons,  to- 
gether-with  their  beasts  of  burthen.  At  three  or  four  of  these 
halting-places  the  water  is  salt  and  bitter,  but  at  the  others, 
amounting^to  about  twenty,  it  is  sweet  and  good.  In  this 
tract  neither  beasts  nor  birds  are  met  with,  because  there  is 
BO  kind  of  food  for  them.^ 

cet  espace/'  says  Du  Halde,  "  n'est  qu*un  terrain  sec  et  sabloimeux,  1© 
plus  jBt4riie  qui  soit  dans  toute  la  Tartaria  O'est  ce  que  les  Chinoii^ 
appellent  ordinairement  Ghamo  (Shamo),  quelquefois  Ean-hai,  comm^ 
qui  diroit  'mer  de  sable.  Les  Tartares  le  nomment  Gobi** — ^Tozo.  iv; 
p.  26. 

1  In  the  Jesuits'  map  prefixed  to  Du  Halde's  "Description  de  la 
Chine/'  the  desert  is  made  to  extend,  -with  a  partial  interruption,  from, 
the  meridian  of  Peking,  westward  to  the  thirty-fifbh  degree  of  lon^tude 
reckoned  from  fduict  city.  The  impracticability,  therefore,  of  trayelling 
crver  it  in  that  direction,  as  observed  by  our  author,  is  evident. 

*  The  general  oonf ormity  of  this  description,  as  it  regards  the  dreaiy 
ae7>ect  of  tiie  country  and  the  nature  of  the  halting  places,  with  the 
aecount  given  by  that  excellent  traveller  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  who 
erossed  anotiiier  part  of  the  same  desert,  in  his  route  from  Selinginsky 
to  Peking,  will  be  found  very  striking;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
number  of  days  employed  was  in  the  one  case  thirty,  anl  in  the  other 
twenty-eight.  T%e  most  material  difference  between  them  is,  that  Bell, 
dtiring  several  days  of  his  journey,  met  with  sheep,  and  afterwards 
herds  of  antelopes,  as  well  as  a  flock  of  plovers,  whereas  our  author 
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.  It  ia  asserted  as  a  irail-knovn  iact  that  Hiur  desert  is  the 
abode  of  masy  evil  sfniiiB,  whioh  amtne  traTellers  to  their 
diastmetion  wilh  most  extraordiiiaxy  ilhssions.  If,  during  the 
day-time,  any  persons  remain  behind  on  the  road,  either  'wheii 
crartaken  by  uleep  or  detained  by  their  natural  occasions, 
until  the  cataTaa  has  passed  a  hill  and  is  no  longer  in  sight, 
they  unexpectedly  hear  themselves  called  to  by  their  narnes^ 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  to  which  they  are  accostomed.  Sup- 
posing the  call  to  proceed  from  their  companions^  they  are 
led  away  by  it  from  the  direct  road,  and  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  advance,  are  left  to  pcnish.  In  the  night-time 
they  are  persuadsd  they  hear  the  march  of  a  large  cavalcade 
<m  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road,  and  conclu(^ng  the  noise 
to  be  that  of  the  footsteps  of  their  party,  they  direct  theirs  to 
ihe  quarts  from  whence  it  seems  to  proceed;  but  upon  the 
breaking  of  day,  find  they  have  been  misled  and  drawn  into 
A  situation  of  danger*  Sometimes  Mkewise  during  the  day 
these  spirits  assume  the  appearance  of  their  tnavelling  com- 
paniiMia,  who  address  them  by  name  and  endeawor  to  conduct 
them  out  of  the  proper  road.  It  is  said  also  that  some  per- 
aoQQs,  in  their  course  across  the  desert,  have  seen,  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  body  of  armed  men  advanoing  towards  t^em, 
ttod  appreh^udve  of  being  attacked  and  plundered  have  taken 
to  flight.  *  Losing  by  this  means  the  right  patii,  and  ignorant 
of  the  direction  thejr  should  take  to  regain  it,  they  have 
perished  miserably  of  hunger.  Marvellous  indeed  and  almost 
passing  belief  are  the  istories  related  of  these  spirits  of  the 
desert,  whidi  are  said  at  times  to  fill  the  air  with  the  sounds 
of  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  ali>o  of  drums  and 
the  clash  of  arms;  obliging  the  traveOers  to  dose  thdrline 
of  march  and  to  proceed  in  more  compact  order.^  They  find 
«aw  neatbar  beasts  nor  birds  in  bis  passage.  But  it  is  not  improbably 
i^uit  tbe  desert  may  be  more  barren  and  inhospitable  towards  its  westera 
extremitap-;  and  it  is  at  tbe  same  time  reasonable  to  suppose  tbat  tbe 
liae  of  road  taken  by  tbe  Chinese  goremment  for  their  commimication 
with  tbe  Russian  dominions,  dbould  be  through  that  part  where  there 
WB#  tbe  best  chance  of  fin(]ting  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  cbauges  may  bare  taken  place  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  and  fif^  years,  and  tbat  a  breed  of  sheep  may  have  been 
carried  to  those  spots  which  exhibited  symptoms  of  vegetation. 

^  We  find  in  the  works  of  the  Chinese  geographers  that  these  idle 
stories  ore  tbe  subject  of  general  belief  in  the  part  of  Tartary  here 
dascribed. 
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it'Beeessaiy  abo  to  take  the  precaution  befbi^  they  repose  fot" 
tbe  Jiight,  to  fix  an  advanced  signal,  poiutii^  out  the  course 
they  are  afterwards  to  hold,  as  well  as  to  attach  a  hell  to  each 
of  the  beaats  of  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  more 
easily  kept  from  straggling.  Sfuch  are  the  excessive  troubles 
and  daqgers  'diat  must  unavoidably  be  encountered  in  the 
passage  of  this  desert 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OP  THE  PROVIHCK  Or  TAKGUTH— OF  THB  CITT  OF  SACmON — OP  THE 
CUSTOM  OBSBBVM)  THERE  UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  MALE  CHILD — AN© 
OP  THB  CEREMONY  OP  BURNXNQ  THB  BODIES  OP  THE  DEAD. 

When  the  journey  of  thirty  days  across  the  desert  has  beeil 
completed,  you  arrive  at  a  city  called  Sachion/  which  belongs 
to  the  grand  khan.      The  province  is  named  Tanguth.^    The 

^  Havmg  crossed  a  narrow  part  of  the  great  desert,  in  a  direction 
from  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar  towards  the  nearest  point 
of  China,  our  author's  course  naturally  leads  him  to  a  place  named 
Gha-tcheou,  according  to  the  French,  or  Sha-cheu  according  to  our 
o^rthography.  ''  A  Test  du  lac  de  Lop,''  says  De  Guignes,  **  on  trouve 
une  ville  que  M.  Paul  appeHe  Sachion,  la  Cha-tcheou  ou  ville  de  sahU 
des  Chinois."  (P.  12.)  The  corruption  of  this  name  from  Sha-cheu  to 
8achion  will  appear  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  u  from  n  in  manuscripts ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Chinese  names  for  towns,  in  the  subsequent 
-pixtA  of  the  work,  are  affected  by  the  same  error.  The  place  is  situated 
about  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  So-cheu  (an  important  garrison 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Shen-si),  and  commands 
the  entrance  of  a  famous  pass  or  gorge  of  the  mountains,  named  Yang- 
kuan.  In  the  history  of  Jengiz-khan  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix  it  is  observed, 
that  his  occupation  of  this  strong  post  was  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  his  subsequent  operations  against  the  southern  provinces  of  China.  ' 
(P.  481.)  It  may  appear  an  objection  to  this  identifying  of  Sachion 
with  Sha-cheu,  which  lies  in  the  direct  way  to,  and  not  very  distant  . 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-si,  that  in  the  vkoA,  chapter  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  a  place  not  intermediate,  but  on  the  contrary  stiXL 
further  from  the  borders,  and  in  a  different  direction.  But  it  must  ber 
recollected  that  our  author's  work  is  not  a  simple  itinerary,  and  that 
he  professes  to  describe  parts  not  in  the  line  of  his  original  journey, 
but  which  he  might  have  visited  subsequently  whilst  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor.  Here,  too,  we  may  remark  tluit  he  does  not  give  any 
estimation  of  distance,  as  if  the  route  were -continuous,  but  breaks  off 
in  order  to  speak  of  other  places,  "  at  the  head  of  the  desert." 

'  It  is  not  unusual  to  consider  the  names  of  Tangut  and  Tibet,  both 


]^6p1e  813B  wnnhii^Mm  of  idols.^  There  am  Tuiitomans 
i^ppog  them,  .with  a  few  Nestoran  Chrirtiaiis  and  Mabo- 
ipetans.  Those  who  are  idolaters  have  a  language  distinct  from 
ijhe  others.^.  This  citj  lias  towards  the  east-north-east.  They 
ijCQ  not  a  commexcial,  but  an  agiiculiural  people,  having  much 
wheat.  There  are  in  this  country  a  number  of  monasteries 
and  abbeys^  which  are  filled  with  idols  of  various  descriptions.* 

of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from  the  Moghuls,  as 
synoDymous;  but  the  former  applies  to  a  laiiger  portion  of  Tartary, 
bordering  upon  the  western  provinces  of  China,  and  including  Tibet  in 
its  southern  division,  whilst  its  northern  contains  the  districts  of  which 
our  author  now  proceeds  to  speak.  According  to  Du  Halde's  definition, 
however,  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  northward  as  the  situation 
assigned  to  Cba-tcheou  in  the  Jesuits'  map. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  western  side  of  the  desert 
of  liOp  or  Kobi  were  described  by  our  author  as  being  chiefly  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  upon  crossing  that  tract  and  entering  the  province  of 
Tangut,  or  Sifan,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Chinese,  he  properly  speaks  of 
the  people  as  idolaters.  By  idolatry  is  here  meant  the  religion  gene- 
rally known  as  that  of  the  grand  lama,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  whom 
his  followers  believe  to  be  immortal,  by  means  of  successive  regenera- 
tion of  the  same  individual  in  different  bodies,  but  do  not  worship,  as 
has  been  supposed.  Their  adoration  is  paid  to  a  number  of  images  of 
deities,  but  principally  to  one,  which  is  often  of  a  colossal  size,  and  is 
named  by  them  Shakia-muni.  This  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  whose  doctrines  are  more  extensively  disseminated  through- 
out the  east  than  even  those  of  Mahomet.  In  Ava  and  Pegu  the  same 
idol  is  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Qautama  (equally  with  Shakia  an 
epithet  or  attribute  of  Buddha),  in  Siam  by  that  of  Samana-kodom,  in 
CpcMn-China  and  Tonkin  by  that  of  But  and  Thika-mauni,  in  Japan 
by  that  of  Shaka  and  Amida  Buth,  and  in  China,  where  the  same 
system  prevails  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  population,  by  that  of  Fo  or 
Fuh.  Many  of  the  other  objects  of  worship  appear  to  belong  to  tho 
Brahmanic  mythology,  and  some  are  of  a  local  character.  It  is  evident 
at  the  same  time  that  with  respect  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  which 
there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  many  of  them  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

^  This  we  term  the  language  of  Tibet,  which  is  monosyllabic  in  its 
principle,  like  the  Chinese^  but  in  every  other  respect  differs  from  it. 
The  written  character  bears  more  commonly  the  appellation  of  Tangut 
or  Tangutian,  and  in  its  alphabetic  arrangement  acknowledges  a  nagri 
or  Sanskrit  origin. 

'  Of  the  numerous  and  capacious  buildings  erected  in  a  country 
where  eveiy  fourth  male  of  a  family  is  devoted  to  the  monastic  life, 
we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  accounts  of  Bogle's  mission  in  1774,  and  Turner's  in 
1783,  to  the  court  of  the  southern  grand  lamsL  The  plates  annexed  to 
thi^  latter  wiU  furnish  the  curious  reader  with  a  perfect  idea  of  tho 
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To  these,  wbkli  they  regard  -wifh  the  ]nx>|bii]id8Bt  revemaoB, 
they  also  offer  sacrifioBB;  mod  upon  the  birtii  of  a  aon^  they 
xec(M]Qine(Dd  him  to  the  protection  (^  some  one  of  their  idols. 
In  honour  of  thk  deity  the  &ther  leazs  a  idieep  in  his  house 
until  the  expiration  of  a  year,  when,  upon  ^  day  of  the 
idol's  peooliar  festival,  tliey  conduct  their  son,  together  vith 
the  she^,  into  its  presence,  and  there  saorifioe  ^  animsL 
The  flesh  they  seethe,  and  then  they  carry  it  and  lay  it  before 
the  idol,  and  stand  there  until  they  have  finished  a  loi^ 
prayer,  the  subject  of  whidi  is  to  entreat  the  idol  to  preserye 
the  health  of  their  child  ;^  and  they  believe  that  during  this 
interval  it  has  sudced  in  all  the  savoury  juices  of  the  meat. 
The  ren»rining  substance  they  then  carry  home,  and^  assem-^ 
bling  all  their  relations  and  Mends,  eat  it  with  much  devout 
festivity.  They  collect  the  bones,  and  preserve  them  in  handr 
8ome  urns.  The  priests  of  the  idol  have  for  their  p(»tion 
the  head,  the  leet,  the  intestini^,  and  the  skin,  together  with 
some  parts  of  the  flesh.  In  respect  to  the  dead,  likewise^ 
these  idolaters  have  particular  ceremonies.  Upon  the  decease 
of  a  person  of  rank,  whose  body  it  is  intended  to  burn,^  the 
relations  call  together  the  astrokgercf,  and  make  them  ac>- 
quainted  with  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  hour  in  which  he 

«xterior  appeanmoe  of  fh^oe  monaBteries,  Bome  of  which  contain  tnm. 
two  to  three,  thousand  gylongt  or  monkB.  An  engrftving  of  the  aams 
sulDJecfc  appeals  also  amongst  the  phites  connected  with  Lord  Macart- 
ney's Embassy  to  CSiina  :  -various  eiroumstano^  relative  to  the  interior 
of  the  estaUishments  will  be  found  in  Tumer^s  pleasing  nanatiye,  and 
a  general  description,  witii  a  ground  plan,  in  the  Alphabetum  Tibetsr 
num  of  Qeoigi,  p.  407.  In  the  M6m.  cone,  les  Ohinois,  tom.  ziv.,  w« 
£nd  an  elaborate  account  of  the  great  micto  or  abbey  of  PutaU^  at 
Lhassa,  which  has  "  367  pieds  qnatre  ponces  de  hauteur." 

1  The  ceremony  here  described,  in  which  the  saorifioe  <^  the  sheep 
Appears  to  be  intended  as  a  ransom  for  iiie  child,  who,  at  his  birth, 
may  have  been  devoted  rather  than  recommended  to  the  guaidiaa 
deity,  is  consistent  m!th  what  is  ranarked  by  the  younger  De  Qnignes, 
of  a  practice  amongst  the  neighbours  of  this  people.  ''Comme  lee 
Chinoifi/'  says  this  traveler,  **  implot^it  les  g^mes  dans  toutes  les  cir- 
tfonstances  de  la  vie,  il  n'est  pas  aorprenant  qn'ils  les  invoqueat  poor 
en  obtenir  la  conservation  de  leurs  enfans.  Lorsqu'ils  oraignent  de  las 
perdre,  ils  les  consacrent  &  quelque  dieu."  (Voyages  h  Peking^  &c.,  torn. 
iL  p.  359.)    A  similar  custom  is  said  to  exist  in  Bengal 

^  It  is  only  on  the  bodies  of  personages  of  the  highest  rank  that 
the  honours  of  the  funeral  pile  are  beroowed ;  those  of  the  inferior 
orders  being  exposed  in  imfrequeoited  plaoes,  and  sometixneB  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  to  be  devoumd  by  birds  aikd  other  wild  animalfl.  ^ 
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wm  hem;  wbempoQ  then  proceed  to  exaniine  the  hoiiogoope; 
Baad  having  aseertaiDed  the  ooneteUatian  or  sign,  and  the 
pknot  therein  piesding,  dedare  the  day  on  which  the  funeral 
ceremony  diall  takse  pkoe.  If  it  ishonld  happen  that  the  same 
planet  be  not  then  in  the  aaoendant,  they  order  the  body  to 
be  kept  a  week  or  more,  and  sometiBieB  even  for  the  apaoe  of 
tax  monthfl^  before  they  allow  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
In  the  hope  of  a  propitious  aspect^  and  drnading  Ihe  efifeots  of 
a  contrary  influence,  the  relations  do  not  presume  to  bum  ihs 
corpse,  until  the  astrologers  have  fixed  ^e  proper  time.^  It 
bemg  necessary  on  this  account  that,  in  many  cases,  the  body 
should  remain  long  in  the  house,  in  order  to  guard  against 
tilie  oonsequences  of  pntrefiu^on,  they  prepare  a  coffin  made 
of  boards  a  palm  in  thickness,  well  fitted  together  and  painted, 
in  whidb  they  deposit  the  corpse,  and  along  with  it  a  quantity 
of  Bweelrscented  gums,  cami^or,  and  other  drugs;  the  joints 
or  seams  they  smear  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  lime,  and 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  silk.  Dtuing  this  period  the 
table  is  spread  every  day  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  remain  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  a  convenient 
meal,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  present  on  ^e  occasion,  to  satisfy  itsdf  with 
the  fumes  of  the  victuals.  Sometimes  the  astrologers  signify 
to  the  relations  that  the  body  nmst  not  be  conveyed  from  the 
house  through  the  principal  door,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  discovered  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  or  other- 
wise, that  such  a  course  would  be  unlucky,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  taken  out  from  a  different  side*  of  the  house.^    In 

1  The  implicit  deference  paid  to  the  Bkill  of  astrologers  in  deter* 
toining  the  days  and  hours  proper  for  the  performance  of  all  actSi 
pnfolic  and  domestic,  solemn  or  trivial,  is  general  throughout  the 
Mast, 

3  This  custom  is  fotmd  to  prevail  also  amongst  the  Chinese,  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  near  to  the  borders  of  the 
emi»re,  as  that  which  oar  author  is  now  describing,  must  have  much 
in  common.  **  Cast  parmi  euz,"  adds  Du  Halde,  **  un  usage  de  faire  de 
nouvdUes  ouvertures  k  leuis  nudsons,  quand  on  doit  transporter  le 
.  corps  de  kurs  parens  d6o6deiz  au  lieu  de  leur  sepulture,  et  de  les  re- 
feimer  aussitdt,  afin  de  s'^paigner  la  douleur  que  leur  causeroit  le  fre- 
quent souvenir  du  defunt,  qui  se  renouvelleroit  toutes  lee  fols  quails 
pasaeroient  par  la  m6me  porte  oil  eat  pess6  le  cerciieil."  (P.  128.)  Nor 
is  the  prejudice  here  described  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world;  for  in  a  town  or  village  of  North  Holland  (as  I  was  informed 
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some  instances,  indeed,  tbej  oblige  them  to  break  through 
the  wall  that  happens  to  stand  opposite  to  the  propitious  and 
beneficent  planet,  and  to  convey  the  oorpse  through  that  aper- 
ture; persuading  them  that  if  th&y  should  refuse  to  do  so, 
the  fl^irit  of  the  defunct  would  be  incensed  agaiiistr  1^  &mH^ 
and  cause  them  some  injury.  Accordingly,  when  any  mis- 
fortune be&lls  a  house,  or  any  person  belonging  to  it  xaoeifi 
with  an  accident  or  loss,  or  with  an  untimely  death,  the 
astrologers  do  not  Ml  to  attribute  the  event  to  a  funeral  not 
having  taken  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the  planet,  under 
which  the  deceased  relative  was  bom,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
when  it  was  exposed  to  a  malign  influence,  or  to  its  not  having 
been  conducted  through  the  proper  door.  As  the  ceremony 
of  burning  the  body  must  be  performed  without  the  city> 
they  erect  from  space  to  space,  in  the  road  by  which  th« 
procession  is  to  pass,  small  wooden  J>uildings,  with  a  -poriiGQ 
which  they  cover  with  silk;  and  under  these,  as  it  arrives 
at  each,  the  body  is  set  down.  They  place  before  it  meats 
and  liquors,  and  this  is  repeated  until  they  reach  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  spirit  is  thereby 
refreshed  and  acquires  energy  to  attend  the  funeral  pile. 
Another  ceremony  also  is  practised  on  these  occasions.  They 
provide  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  certain  tree,  upon  which  are  painted  the  figures  of  men, 
women,  horses,  camels,  pieces  of  money,  and  dresses,  and 
these  they  bum  along  with  the  corpse,  under  the  persuasion 
that  in  the  next  world  the  deceased  will  enjoy  the  services 
and  use  of  the  domestics,  cattle,  and  all  the  articles  depicted 
on  the  paper .^  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  all 
the  musical  instruments  belonging  to  the  place  are  sounded 
with  an  incessant  din.^  Having  now  spoken  of  this  city, 
others  lying  towards  the  north-west,  near  the  head  of  the 
desert,  shall  next  be  mentioned. 

on  the  spotj  a  corpse  is  never  carried  out  through  the  front  or  principal 
door,  but  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

*  Could  we  suppose  the  missionaries  to  have  derived  their  know:> 
ledge  of  the  customs  of  these  people  from  the  writings  of  our  author, 
the  parallel  could  npt  be  more  complete  than  it  will  be  found  in  various, 
passages  of  Du  Halde.  »^     *'\ 

*  All  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  of  l^ese  people  notice  the  loud 
clansour  of  their  music 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  TBS  BISTIUOX  OW  KAMUIi»  AND  Or  SOME  PBCUUAB  CUSfOlIB  BWnOt- 
'-  ISO  THE  ENTSBTAINXBITT  OF  STKAHOSBa. 

Kamul  is  a  district  situated  within  the  great  province  of 
Tangutb,  subject  to  the  grand  khan,  and  contains  many  towns 
imd  castles,  of  which  the  principal  city  is  also  named  Kamul.^ 
This  district  lies  in  the  intermediate  space  between  two  deserts; 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  desert  already  described,  and  another 
«f  smaller  extent,  being  only  about  three  days*  journey  across.^ 
The  inhabitants  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and  have  their  pecu-^ 
liar  language.'  They  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
they  possess  in  abundance,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
wants  of  travellers.^    The  men  are  addicted  to  pleasure,  and 

^  Kamul,  whidi  the  Tartan  are  said  to  pronounce  Khftmil,  or  Hamil 
with  a  strong  aspiration,  is  the  Hand  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  softened  in 
the  Chinese  pronimoiation,  as  the  title  of  IcJian  is  chtuiged  to  han. 
In  the  narratiTe  of  B.  Qoez  it  is  stated,  that  after  leaving  a  place  named 
Cialis  (the  Juhlus  of  Stmhlenberg's  map),  and  passing  another  named 
Pucd^n,  also  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Cas(^,  they  reached  Tuiphan 
and  remained  there  a  month.  "  Apr^s  ils  parvindrent  k  Aramuth,  et 
puis  h  Camul,  place  gamie  de  bonnes  deffences.  -  Ilz  repoe^rent  icy 
avec  lenrs  chevaux  mi  autre  mois.  .  .  .  Kstans  partis  de  Camul  ilz  am- 
vftrent  dans  neuf  jours  Ik  ces  murs  septentrionaux  du  royaume  de  la 
Chine^  en  un  lieu  nomm^  Chiaicuon  (Kia-yu-kuan).  .  .  .  Alans  dono 
enfin  eate  regus  dans  I'endos  de  ces  mm-ailles,  ilz  arriy^rent  en  un  jc^ 
en  la  ville  de  Socieu  (So-cheu)."  (Histoire  de  TEzp^dition  Chrestienne^ 
par  Trigault,  pp.  482 — 485.)  The  distance,  however,  fh>m  Hand  to  So-cheu, 
the  most  western  town  of  China,  being  by  the  maps  about  280  miles, 
would  render  it  a  journey,  for  a  caravan,  of  more  than  ten  days. 

'  This  account  of  the  position  of  Eamul  will  be  found  to  correspond 
exactly  to  that  of  Hami,  which  together  with  Turfan  occupies  a  tract 
of  cultivable  land  that  seems  nearly  to  divide  the  great  desert  of  Kobi 
into  two  parts.  See  the  Jesuits'  maps  accompanying  Du  Halde's  '*  De- 
scription de  la  Chine." 

^  At  the  period  of  Shah  Rokh's  embassy,  which  was  about  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  later  than  our  authoi's  visit  to  this  place,  it  was  under  a 
itahometan  government. 

♦  "Le  pays,"  says  Gerbillon,  "est  fort  chaud  en  M;  il  y  crolt 
<^antitd  de  bons  fruits."  (P.  54.)  The  Abb^  Orosier  observes  that 
**  the  country  of  Hami,  though  surrounded  by  deserts,  is  accounted  one 
of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world.  The  soil  produces  abundance  of 
gndn,  fruits,  leguminous  plants,  and  pasture  of  every  kind.    The  rice 
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attend  to  little  else  than  playing  upon  instruments,  singing, 
dancing,  reading,  writing,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
country,  and  the  pursuit,  in  shorty  of  every  kind  of  amuse- 
ment.^ When  strangers  arrive,  and  desire  to  have  lodging 
and  accommodation  at  their  houses,  it'  affords  them  th^ 
highest  gratification.  They  give  positive  orders  to  their' wives, 
daughters,  sisters,  and  other  female  relations,  to  indulge  their 
guests  in  every  wish,  whilst  they  themselves  leave  their  homes, 
and  retire  into  the  city,  and  the  stranger  lives  in  the  house 
with  the  females  as  if  they  were  his  own  wives,  and  they  send 
whatever  necessaries  may  be  wanted;  but  for  which,  it  is, to 
be  understood,  they  expect  payment :  nor  do  they  return  to 
their  houses  so  long  as  the  strangers  remain  in  them.  This 
abandonment  of  the  females  of  their  family  to  accidental 
guests,  who  assume  the  same  privileges  and  meet  with  tho 
same  indulgences  as  if  they  were  their  own  wives^  is  regarded 
by  these  people  as  doing  them  honour  and  adding  to  their 
reputation ;  considering  the  hospitable  reception  of  strangers, 
who  (after  the  perils  and  fittigues  of  a  long  journey)  stand  in 
need  of  relaxation,  as  an  action  agreeable  to  tiieir  deities^ 
calculated  to  draw  down  ihe  blessing  of  increase  upon  their 
&milies,  to  augment  their  substance,  and  to  procure  them 
safety  from  all  dangers,  as  well  as  a  successful  issue  to  all 
their  undertakings.  The  women  are  in  truth  very  handsome, 
very  sensual,  and  fully  disposed  to  conform  in  tbos  respect  to 
the  injunction  of  their  husbands.  It  happened  at  the  time 
wlien  Mangu  Khan  held  his  court  in  this  province,  that  the 
^bove  scandaloixs  custom  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  issued 

which  grows  here  is  particularly  esteemed  in  China.  •  .  .  There  is  no 
fruit  more  delicate  or  more  in  request  than  the  melons  of  Hami,  which, 
are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor's  table  .  ^  .  but  the  moat  nse^ 
and  most  esteemed  production  of  l^e  country  is  its  dried  laisins.*'' 
-r-Oeneral  Description  of  China,  yoL  L  p.  833. 

^  *^  Leurs  divertissemens/'  says  P.  Amiot^  speakiag  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  the  country,  "  consistent  en  chants  et  en  danses. 
Us  se  mettent  par  bandes  de  cinq  ou  six  hommes  et  femmes  pSle-mdk^ 
se  prennent  par  la  main,  et  toument  ensemble,  en  faisant  de  terns  eo. 
tems  quelques  sauts."  (M6m.  concern,  lea  Chinois,  tom.  ziv.  p.  152.)  We 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  reading  and  writing  dasaed  amongst 
light  and  efieminate  occupations;  but  allowance  must  he  made  for  the 
prejudices  of  a  person  educated  in  a  Tartar  court.  A  detailed  account 
qf  the  nianner  and  instruments  of  writing  amongst  these  people  will  be 
found  in  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  pp.  661— 667. 
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an  edict  strictly  commanding  the  people  of  Eamul  to  relin- 
quish a  practice  so  di^raceM  to  them,  and  forbidding  indi- 
viduals to  furnish  Igdgmg  to  stiangers,  who  should  be  obliged 
to  accommodate  themselves  at  a  house  of  public  resort  or 
caravanserai*  In  grief  and  sadness  the  inhabitants  obeyed 
for  about  three  years  the  command  of  their  master;  but 
finding  at  length  that  the  earth  ceased  to  yield  the  accustomed 
^nits,  and  that  many  unfortunate  events  occurred  in  their 
families^  they  resolved  to  despatch  a  deputation  to  the  grand 
khan,  in  their  names;,  to  beseech  him  that  .he  should  be 
pleased  to  suffer  them  to  resume  the  observance  of  a  custom 
that  had  been  solemnly  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
from  their  ancestors  in  the  remotest  times ;  and  especially  as 
since  they  had  failed  in  the  exercise  of  these  offices  of  hospi- 
tality and  gratification  to  strangers,  the  interests  of  their 
^Eimilies  had  gone  progressively  to  ruin.  The  grand  khan,, 
having  listened  to  this  application,  replied: — "Since  yon 
appear  so  anxious  to  persist  in  your  own  shame  and 
i^ominy,  let  it  be  granted  as  you  desire.  Go,  live  according 
to  your  base  customs  and  manners,  and  let  your  wives  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  beggarly  wages  of  their  prostitution."" 
With  this  answer  the  deputies  returned  home,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  the  people,  who,  to  the  present  day,  observe 
their  ancient  practice.^ 

1  In  Elpluii6t(me'B  aooount  of  Caubtil  he-giTes  a  deacr^ytion  of  man- 
ners preyailing  in  the  tiibes  that  inhabit  the  eaitem  port  of  the  Paro- 
pamiflan  mountains,  so  nearly  similar  to  what  our  author  mentions,  th^t 
I  am  gratified  by  the  occasion  of  verifying  his  statement  by  authority 
4x>  rei^pectable.  **  The  women,"  he  says,  **  are  often  handsome.  .  .  .  It> 
is  universally  agreed  that  they  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  chastity; 
but  I  have  heard  different  accounts  of  their  libertinism.  In  the  north- 
east^ which  is  the  meet  civiliEed  part  of  the  oountiy,  the  women  would 
prostitute  themselves  for  money,  while  their  husbands  were  out  of  the 
way.  ...  In  other  parts  of  the  country  there  prevails  a  custom  called 
Kooroo  Bifitaun,  by  which  the  husband  lends  his  wife  to  the  embraces 
of  his  guests.  This,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  is  Moghul :  one  of*the  laws 
of  the  Yasa  forbids  adultery.  The  Inhabitants  of  Caiader  applied  for, 
and  received  an  exemption,  on  account  of  their  old  usage  of  lending 
their  wives  to  their  guests." — P.  483. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI2. 


OT  TUB  CETT  OW  <^iii?n*Hi'f^T,AR, 


l^EXT  to  fke  district  of  Kamul  follows  that  of  Chinchitalas^ 
idiich  in  its  northern  part  borders  on  the  desert,  and  is  in 
length  sixteen  days'  jonmey.^  It  is  snbject  to  the  grand  khan, 
and  contains  cities  and  several  sth)ng  places.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  three  religions  sects.  A  few  of  them  confess  Christ, 
according  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine;  others  are  followers  of 
Mahomet;  and  a  third  class  worship  idols.  There  is  in  this 
district  a  mountain  where  the  mines  produce  isteel,  and  also 
zinc  or  antimony.^  A  substance  is  likewise  found  of  the 
nature  of  the  salamander,  for  when  woven  into  cloth,  and 
thrown  into  the  fire,  it  remains  incombustible.^  The  following 
mode  of  preparing  it  I  learned  from  one  of  my  travelling 

*  Mention  is  made  in  L'Hist.  gen6rale  des  Hans  of  a  place  named 
Chen-^hen,  which  has  been  suppoeed  to  be  the  Chinchitalas  of  our 
«uthor.  Tola,  it  should  be  observed,  signifies  in  the  Moghul-Tartar 
language,  ''a  plain,"  and  tcdai  or  daiai,  "a. sea  or  extensive  lake:/' 
talat  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  apjiellative,  distinct  from 
the  proper  name.  ''  Ce  pays,"  says  De  Guignes,  "  qui  dans  les  histo- 
riens  Chinois  porte  les  deux  noms  de  Leou-lan  et  de  Chen-chen,  est 
situ^  au  midi  de  HamL  II  formoit  andennement  un  petit  royaume 
-dont  la  capitale  ^it  Kan-ni-tching  voisine  da  lac  de  Lop.  Tout  ce 
pays  est  stSSrile,  pldn  de  sables^  et  Ton  y  rencontre  peu  de  boimesterrea. 
On  y  comptoit  environ  quinze  cents  fionilles.  Ces  peuples  cherchent 
les  ]^turages  oh  lis  nourissent  des  &nes,  des  chevaux  et  des  cfaameaux. 
lis  tirent  des  pays  voisins  leurs  denrees :  ils  ont  les  memes  moaurs  que 
les  peuples  du  Tibet  qui  sont  leurs  voisins  au  suid-est.  .  .  .  Je  pense 
que  c'est  dans  oe  canton  qu'il  &ut  placer  la  province  que  M.  Paul  appelle 
ijhin-chin'talas,  voisine  du  grand  desert^  et  oil  il  y  avoit  des  Kestoriens, 
des  Mahometans,  etdes  idolatres."  <Tom.  L  pt.  iL  p.  xL)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  vrhether  Chinchitalas  is  not  the  Cialis  or  Qualis  of  R-  Goes,  . 
-which  1m  describes  as  a  place  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Eashgiur,  «ul 
ftiot  &r  custant  from  Turfan  and  Kamul. 

'  Bespectang  this  mineral,  which  in  the  Latin  is  andanicwn  pr  «#- 
dmmoum,  and  in  the  Italian  of  the  epitomes,  emdramco  and  aiufrofliev^ 
abe  notes  on  pp.  54  and  70. 

*  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  texts  here  call  salamander 
was  really  the  asbestos.  [The  passage  in  the  early  Latin  text  ia^  "  JBMi  m 
ista  montana  est  una  alia  vena  unde  fit  salamandra.  Sslamandra  aut^n 
son  est  bestia  sieut  didtur  qu»  vivat  in  igne,  sed  dicam  vdbis  quomodo 
fit  salamaadta.] 
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companions,  named  Curficar,  a  yerj  intelligent  Turkoman, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  mining  operatidu  of  the  pro- 
vince for  three  years.  The  foesil  Bubetance  procured  from  the 
mountain  consists  of  fibres  not  unlike  those  of  wool.  This^ 
after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dirj,  is  pounded  in  a  brass 
inortar,  and  is  then  washed  until  all  the  earthy  partiolos  aro 
Separated.  The  fibres  thus  cleansed  and  detached  from  each 
other,  they  then  spin  into  thread  aud  weave  into  cloth.  In 
order  to  render  the  texture  white^  they  put,  it  into  the  fire, 
and  sufiEer  it  to  remain  there  about  an  hour,  when  they  draw 
it  out  uniiyured  by  the  flame,  and  become  white  as  snow. 
By  the  same  process  they  afterwards  cleanse  it,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  contract  spots,  no  other  abstergent  lotion  than  an 
igneous  one  being  ever  applied  to  it^  Of  the  salamander 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  supposed  to  exist  in  fire,  I  could 
never  discover  any  traces  in  the  eastern  regions.  It  is  said 
that  they  preserve  at  Rome  a  napkin  woveai  from  this  material, 
in  which  was  wrapped  the  tudarium  of  our  Lord,  sent  as  & 
gift  from  one  of  the  Tartar  princes  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

OF  TBE  DI8TBICV  OF  BUCCmB,  WHEBB  THE  BBVBABB  IB  PRODUOSD,  AVO 
FBOM  WHENCB  IT  IB  OABRIKD  TO  ALL  FABXB  OF  THB  WOBU>. 

Upon  leaving  the  district  last  mentioned,  and  proceeding  for 
ten  days  in  the  direction  of  east-north-east,  through  a  country 
where  there  are  few  habitations,  and  little  of  any  kind  worthy 

^  The  ftsbestoB  is  deacribed  as  '' a  fosBile  etone  that  may  besptit  into 
tlireads  or  filaments,  from  one  to  ten  inches  in  length,  reiy  fine,  brittle, 
yet  somewhat  tractable,  silky,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  is  indis- 
Mlubie'  in  T^ter,  and  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  lemom- 
ing  unconsumed  in  the  fire."  **  L'asbeste  a  eu  autrefois,"  savs  IL 
B^agniart,  "des  usages  aasez  remarquables.  Les  anciens,  qui  bril* 
ioient  les  corps,  Tont  employ^  comme  drap  incombustible  pour  oonsenrer 
les  cendres  des  corps  aans  melange.  Lorsque  les  filamens  de  eette  pieree 
vontasaes  longs,  assez  doux,  et  assez  flexibles,  on  parvient-&  les  filer, 
»uit<tout  si  on  les  mdle  avee  du  lin.  On  peut  en  tisser  une  toile  qui 'a 
ili^  soiidit^  et  une  flexibilite  conrenable,  iors  mdme  qu'elle  a^t6  priv^e, 
par  lemoyen  da  feu,  du  fil  y6g6tal  qu'elle  oonteneit.  Lonque  eetle 
toile  est  salie,  le  feu  lui  rend  son  premier  ^clat" — Traite  ^l^entaitfe 
de  Min^ralogie,  torn.  i.  p.  482. 
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of  moBok,  yoa  vtrbre  at  a  <fistriet  Bamed  Soeeuir,  m  -whUii 
nace  mxaj  towm  md  castkB,  thd  principal  one  being  likewise 
named  Booetilr.^  The  inhabitaffte  are  m  genecol  idolatem^ 
with  soHie  Chzistians:^  Hbej  aze  sulijeet  to  the  dominion  of 
ihe  gmnd  khan.  The  extenfiive  prbvinoe,  which  contains 
these  and  the  two  districts  which  ^btSL  be  next  mentioned, 
is  oaUed  Tanguth,  and  tbroaghont  all  the  moontainous  parts 
of  it  the  most  exoell^it  kind  of  rhubarb  is  produced,  in  large 
qfuantittes,  sad  the  merdiants  who  procure  loadings  of  it  on 
the  spot  oonTey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world.'  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  ihej  take  that  road,  they  cannot  venture  amongst  the 
mountaias  with  any  beai^  of  burthen  excepting  those  ao- 
Gustomed  to  the  conntry,  on  account  of  a  poisonous  pknt 
growing  there,  which,  if  eaten  by  them,  has  Uie  efl^  of 
causing  the  hoo&  of  l^e  animal  to  drop  off;  but  those  of  the 
oountty,  being  aware  of  its  dangeroos  quality,  take  care  to 

^  This  appean,  from  all  the  cireumstaQaeB  loentioiied,  to  be  intended 
for  So^eii,  a  fortified  town  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Shen-M,  or  frontier  of  China  in  that  quarter.  Formerly,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  belong  to  the  empire,  but  to  an  independent  Tartar 
nation.  **  Les  places  les  plus  oocidentales  de  la  province  de  Ohensi," 
says  De  Quignes,  "  ayant  Mt  partie  de  la  Tartarie,  nous  croyons  devoir 
les  nommer  id  d'autant  plus  que  ce  que  nous  en  diront  pourra  servir  ^ 
^claircir  M.  PauL  .  .  .  Sous  le  r^gne  des  Soui,  on  appella  tout  ce  pays 
So-tcheou.  .  .  .  n  passa  ensuite  sous  la  domination  des  peuples  du 
Toufan,  et  quelque  traas  apr^,  les  Chinois  le  repriKiit;  il  &it  aajoizz^ 
d'hui  par^  du  Ohensi."  (Tom.  1  pt.  ii  p.  is..)  The  fiist  notice  we  have 
of  this  place,  after  the  time  of  our  aullior,  is  by  Shah  Bokh's  ambas- 
sadors, in  1420.  ^  Sekgiou  (which  De  Guignes,  perhaps  from  a  different 
tmnslatiDn,  writes  Sokjou)  est  une  ville  gnuide  et  foite,  en  forme  de 
quarr6  pacfeit.  ■,  .  .  oette  ville  est  done  la  premi^  de  E^hatai,  ^loiga^ 
de  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  joum^es  de  la  ville  de  Kan-Balik,  qui  est  le 
lieu  de  la  rSsidenoe  de  rempereor,  par  un  pus  k<^  jgeopl^,  car  chaque 
joum6e  on  Ic^  dans  xm  gxos  bourg." — ^Relations  de  Theveoot^  tarn,  iL 

^  During  the  long  interval  of  thi«e  eenturies  tibat  hAd«lap8ed  between 
•our  authoi^B  time  and  that  of  Benedict  Goez,  an  entlie  dutnge  appears 
to  have  talcen  plaoe  with  respect  to  the  Christian  popuUAion,  whidi  lie 
no  longer  found  to  exist ;  an  eEflfoet  l^ist  was  produosA  by  the  aseeitdaaey 
of  the  Mahometans  in  that  quarter. 

*  The  abundant  growth  of  riiubarb  in  tlie  mountaanous  iwgion  that 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Cliina,  is  nottoed  by  all  ti&e  writexs-who 
have  treated  of  these  provinoes.  In  the  writings  of  PrdTessor  PaHaa 
will  be  found  a  partioular  account  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  whi^h 
the  Russians  at  Kiakta  procure  from  the  country  <f£  wMdi  we  are 
epealdng,  through  the  agency  of  mendumts  tccira.  Bucharia  residing  en 
the  spot. 
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«Told  it.  TIm  people  of  Saoecur  depend  fat  sobsutiDoe  upon 
the  fniitB  of  the  earth  and  tiie  fleA  <€  their  osttle,  and  de 
Bot  engage  m  trade.  The  distariet  is  perfectly  healthy,  and 
tho  complexion  di  ikB  nattYes  is  bixjPwiL 


CHAPTEK  XLL 

or  THE  OTTT  OF  KAUFIOIT,  THE  PBINCZPAL  ONE  OF  THE  PBOYIirCE  OF 
TAITGTTTH — OF  THE  VATUBE  OF  tHEIB  I1X>LS,  ASS  OF  THE  MODE  OF 
UFB  OF  TBOSB  AMOVWS  TBB  THOT.ATaWt  W»>  ABX  SETOTSD  V>  tSX 
jfiEKVIOBS  OF  BBLta2DV~--OF  -  nXB  ALMAlfAO  SHIT  UAKM  «M«  OF— 
JLBV  THE  OUarOMB  OF  THE  OXHE&  XHHABtCAJTXB  yfJXa  SEQABD  TO 
JtABBIAGB. 

KjlMPioh,  the  dnei  dty  of  the  proTince  of  Taognth,^  is  kige 
aod  xnaenifioeiit,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  province.' 
Hhe  buA:  of' Hie  people  woidbip  idoh,  bat  there  are  some 
who  follow  the  re^gion  of  Mahomet^  and  some  Christians. 
The  ktter  have  three  lai^ge  and  handflome  churches  in  the 
city.^  The  idolaters  have  many  rdigMMffihovans,  or  nionasteries 

^  If  it  be  ftdsiiUed  that  Succuir  ii  intended  for  Siwdiea,  it  will  follow 
that  Knu-pon,  <xr  as  it  appeare  in  other  vei«ioni%  Kan-fion,  Eaoi-pition, 
and  Kam-pidoD,  ia  the  city  of  Ean-cheu,  the  Kam-giou  of  tlM  Parn^a 
ajahaaaadoz%  the  Kam-chick  of  Johnioi^  and  Kaawjea  of  Goes.  John* 
eon  mentions  its  being  at  the  distance  of  five  stages  from  the  £»nnar. 

'  The  reUitiTe  imporUmoe  of  Ean-cheu,  with  req>ect  to  So-chea  and 
other  towns  in  that  part  of  Shen-si,  faaa  oontinaed  the  same  at  all 
periods.  Shah  Bokh's  ambaasadoES  observe^  that  the  governor  who 
resided  there  was  superior  to  all  the  other  govemon  of  boidering 
places;  and  Cbes  saya,  **  £n  Tune  de  oes  viUes  de  la  province  de  Scenai 
noBiniee  Kanoeb,  demeure  le  viceroy  avec  ks  autres  piincipaux  magis- 
twte:"— P.  486. 

*  The  disappeaEBace  in  the  course  of  three  oentnzies,  or  even  in  a 
much  shorter  period,  of  these  churchefl^  which  were  probably  built  of 
wood,  is  no  argument  against  their  having  existed  in  our  author^s  time. 
It  was  not  until  the  es^  of  the  sixteenti^  oentuzy  that  the  Jesuits  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  China^  and  began  to  investigate  the  subject  of  an 
eariier  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  world.  During 
this  interval  an  entire  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  govem- 
ment^  and  the  Yuen  or  McghulrTartar  fumly,  distingcdshed  for  its 
tolerance  or  indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  nalave  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  whose  princes  werQ  influenced  by  a 
different  policy,  and  proscribed  the  lamas,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
priests,  to  whom  their  predecessors  were  thought  to  have  been  too 

i2 
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and  abbeys,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  in 
the9e  a  multitude  of  idols,  some  of  which  are  of  wood,  some 
of  stone,  and  some  of  clay,  are  covered  with  gilding.     They 
are  carved  in  a  masterly  style.   Among  these  are  some  of  very 
large  size,  and  others  are  small.^     The  former  are  full  ten 
paces  in  length,  and  lie  in  a  recumbent  posture;  the  small 
figures  stand  behind  them,  and  have  the  appearance  of  dis- 
ciples in  the  act  of  reverential  salutation.^    Both  great  and  - 
sinall  are  held  in  extreme  veneration.   Those  persons  amongst  - 
the  idolaters  who  are  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion  l^td 
more  correct  lives,  according  to  their  ideas  of  moitdity,  thati ' 
the  other  classes,  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  carnal 
and  sensusd  appetites.^    The  unlicensed  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  not  in  general  considered  by  these  people  as  a  serious 

much  attached.  About  this  period  also  tlie  Mahometans,  becoming 
numerous  at  Elashgar  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
were  active  and  apparently  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  exterminate 
their  rivals.  A  strong  picture  is  drawn  by  Goez,  of  the  intolerant  in- 
solence  of  these  bigots,  in  the  towns  through  which  his  route  lay,  from 
Hindustan,  by  the  way  of  Lahore  and  Cabul,  to  China. 

^  In  all  ooimtries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails,  it  appears 
to  be  an  object  of  religious  zeal  to  erect  images  representing  him  of  an 
enormous  magnitude,  and  not  unfrequently  to  cover  them  with  gilding. 
This  we  find  to  be  the  practice  in  Japan,  Siam,  and  Ava,  as  well  as  in 
Tartary  and  China.  Shaka-muni  is  one  of  the  Hindu  names  of  Buddha. 
P.  G^billon,  who  accompanied  the  emperor  of  China  into  Tartary, 
speaks  also  of  such  gigantic  images,  one  of  which  being  measured  with 
a  quadrant,  was  found  to  be  fifty-seven  Chinese  feet  in  height. 

^  Although  the  images  of  Buddha  are  usually  represented  sitting, 
with  the  legs  crossed,  some  of  these  monstrous  statues  are  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  surrounded  with  figures  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  or 
salutation.  The  ambassadors  who  visited  this  city  of  Kan-cheu  in 
1420,  mention  idols  of  the  same  extraordinary  kind,  and  in  a  striking 
manner  confirm  the  authenticity  of  our  authoi's  account.  "  In  every 
complete  temple,"  says  Cordiner  in  his  Description  of  Ceylon,  *'one 
colossal  image  of  Buddha  is  represented  in  a  deeping  posture,  and  a 
great  many  others  of  the  same,  sitting  and  standing,  not  larger  than 
^e  life."— Vol.  i.  p.  150. 

*  "  Their  sole  occupation,"  says  Turner,  speaking  of  the  religious 
orders  of  Tibet,  "lies 'in  performing  the  duties  of  their  fidth.  <Phey 
are  exempt  from  labour;  enjoined  sobriety  and  temperance,  and  inter- 
dicted all  intercourse  with  tiie  other  sex."  (P.  170.)  According  to 
Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  the  priests  of  the  sect  of  Ftlh  or  Fo 
(who  are  denominated  Howshang,  Sang,  and  Shamun,)  "  receive  the  five 
precepts :  Not  to  kill  living  creatures ;  not  to  steal,  or  rob ;  not  to 
practise  lewdness;  not  to  say  what  is  untrue;  not  to  drink  wine.*^ 
—P.  167. 
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offence;  and  their  maxim  is,  that  if  the  advanoes  aro  made 
by  the  female^  the  connexion  does  not  constitute  an  of&nce, 
but  it  is  held  to  be  such  when  the  proposal  comes  from  the 
man.  They  employ  an  almanac,  in  many  respects  like  our 
own,  according  to  the  rules  of  which,  during  five,  four,  or 
three  days  in  the  month,  they  do  not  shed  blood,  nor  eat 
flesh  or  fowl ;  as  is  our  usage  in  regard  to  Friday,  the  Sab- 
batic, and  the  vigils  of  the  saints.^  The  laity  take  to  them- 
selves as  many  as  thirty  wives,  some  more,  some  fewer, 
iiccording  to  their  ability  to  maintain  them;  for  they  do  not 
receive  any  dowry  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  settle 
dowers  upon  their  wives,  in  cattle,  slaves,  and  money.^  The 
wife  who  is  first  married  always  maintains  the  superior  rank 
iu  the  &mily;  but  if  the  husband  observes  that  any  one 
amongst  them  does  not  conduct  herself  well  to  the  rest,  or  if 

'  "The  same  auperstition/*  Bays  Turner,  "that  influences  their  View 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  pervades  equally  their  general  calculations. 
On  this  principle  it  is,  that  they  frame  their  common  calendar  of  time. 
I  have  one  now  in  my  possession;  and  as  &r  as  I  can  understand  it 
from  what  has  been  explained  to  me,  a  recapitulation  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky times  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  work." — P.  320. 

*  Nothing  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  direct  assertion  of  our  author  is  so  much  at  yariance  with  modem 
information,  as  this  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  polygamy 
amongst  the  people  of  Tangut.  Bogle  expressly  tells  us,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  commonly  receive  the  word,  polygamy  is  not  in  use 
in  Tibet;  but  that  it  exists  in  a  manner  still  more  repugnant  to  Euro- 
pean ideas,  in  the  plurality  of  husbands;  and  that  it  is  usual  for  the 
brothers  in  the  family  to  have  a  wife  in  common.  (Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
Ixvii  p.  477,  and  Craiiurd's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.)  This  is  confirmed 
by  Turner,  who  says:  "The  nimiber  of  husbands  is  not,  as  fiur  as  I 
could  learn,  defined  or  restricted  within  any  limits;  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  in  a  small  family  there  is  but  one  female;  and  the  number 
may  seldom  perhaps  exceed  that,  which  a  native  of  rank,  during  my 
residence  at  Teshoo  Loomboo,  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  funily  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  which  five  brothers  were  then  living  together 
-very  happily,  with  one  female,  under  the  same  connubial  compact.  Nor 
IS  this  sort  of  league  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people  alone." 
(P.  349.)  To  these  authorities  we  can  only  oppose  the  qualified  observa- 
tion *of  M.  Pallas,  who  tells  us  that  pdygamy,  though  forbidden  by 
jiheir  religion,  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  great.  (Neue  Nordische 
3eytriige,  b.  L  p.  204.)  The  distance,  however,  between  Lhasa  and 
Xhan-cheu  is  so  considerable  (about  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight  of 
longitude)  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  each,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  part  of  Tartary,  follow  the  same  religious  worship,  there  may 
yet  exist  essential  dififerences  in  their  domestic  manners. 
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ahe  beoomeft  otherwue  diaa^^recable  to  him,  he  can  semi  hec 
awaj.  Thej  take  to  tlieir  Mb  those  who  are  nearlj  related 
to  them  by  blood,  and  eyen  espouse  their  mothers-in-law. 
Many  other  mortal,  sine  are  v^uded  by  them  with  indifEsr> 
ence,  and  they  lire  in  this  rec^iect  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
In  this  city  Marco  Polo  remained,  along  with  his  father  and 
%neley  about  the  space  of  one  year^  wlilch  the  state  of  their 
wmaeme  rendered  neeessary.^ 


*    CHAPTER  XLIL 
or  Tfix  CTTT  or  sznrA—- or  tbx  xxnx»s  or  cjlttlb  awo  bquhs  rotnnt 

TEEESS— AKD  Or   X  SB8IBT   IXTBSmSO   rOKR    1>AStt   MUBKBT    !BOo 
WARDS  THB  VOBTH. 

LisiiLYiKO  this  city  of  Kampion>  and  travelling  for  twelve  days 
in  a  northerly  direction,  you  come  to  a  city  named  Ezina»^  at 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Qoez,  who,  although  a  loimioaarj,  travelled  io 
the  character  of  an  Armenian  merchant^  was  in  like  manner  detained 
upwards  of  a  year  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  So-«beu.  The  regula- 
tions  of  police  appear  to  hare  requirad  then,  as  they  do  at  this  day. 
that  permission  should  be  received  from  Peking  before  strangers  are 
poffeied  to  advance  into  the  country. 

'  Having  reached  the  borders  of  northern  China,  and  spoken  of  two 
places  that  are  within  the  line  of  what  is  termed  the  Gr«it  Wall,  (bat 
whioh  will  hereaflftr  be  shown  to  have  consisted  on  this  aide  of  a  mound 
€i  earth  only,  and  not  to  have  been  the  stupendous  work  of  masom^ 
it  is  described  on  the  northern  frontier,)  our  author  ceases  to  pursue  a 
direct  route,  and  proceeds  to  the  account  of  places  Imping  to  the  north 
and  south,  some  d  them  in  the  vicinity,  and  others  in  distant  parts  of 
Tartary,  according  to  the  information  he  had  acquired  of  them  on 
various  oocasions.  Nor  does  he  in  the  sequel  furnish  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  line  he  took  upon  entering  CSuna^  in  company  with  his  ikthw^ 
sad  unde^  on  their  journey  to  the  emperor's  court;  although  from  what 
occnrs  in  diap.  liL  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  went  from  Ean-chea 
to  Si-ning  (by  Frofeasor  Pallas  called  Selin),  and  there  feU  into  the  grea;^ 
road  from  Tibet  to  Peking.  His  description  now  takes  a  northei^ 
jBourse  to  a  place  named  Ezina,  which  stood  on  a  small  river  which  flows 
hy  Eanrcheu  towards  the  great  desert  of  Eobi,  whidi  he  had  already 
crossed  in  a  more  western  and  narrower  part.  This  town  is  known  t» 
us  frt>m  the  opeiatioBS  of  Jengia-khan,  who  took  possession  of  it  wheia 
he  invaded  Tangut  in  1224  according  to  PHis  do  la  Croix,  or  1229 
iaocording  to  De  Guignes^  and  made  it  for  some  time  the  head-quartem 
of  his  army. 
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tike  cammeneement  of  the  saiidj  desert^  and  withift  the  pro- 
'xiisee  of  Tangath.  The  inhabitants  ai*e  idolatera  Th^ 
htLve  camds^  and  much  cattle  of  various  sorts.  Here  you 
&ad  lanner-Mcons  and  nuoiy  exoeUent  sakenL  The  fruits  of 
the  soil  and  the  fle^  of  the  cattle  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  they  do  not  concern  themselves,  with  trade. 
Travellers  passing  through  this  city  lay  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions for  forty  days,  because,  upon  their  leaving  it  to 
proceed  northwards,-  that  space  of  time  is  employed  in  tra- 
versing a  desert^  where  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  dwellings 
nor  are  there,  any  inhabitants  excepting  a  few  during  the 
suxnmeiv  among  the  mountaLos  and  in  sgme  of  the  vidleys. 
In  these  situations^  frequented  by  wild  asses  and  other  ani- 
mals equally  wild,^  they  find  water  and  woods  of  pine-trees. 
Having  passed  this  desert,  you  arrive  at  a  city  on  the  northern 
side  of  it,  named  Karakoran.  All  the  districts  and  cities 
previously  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  Sakion,  Kamul,  Chin.- 
chitalas,  Succuir,  Kampion^  and  Ezina,  belong  to  the  great 
province  of  Tanguth. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

.      or  TBI  GIFT  07  KAXAKOBAIT,  THE  URSIT  IH  WKIOB  THX  fUKFABS 
riXBD  THEIB  mSIDSSCK. 

Thb  eity  of  ELorakoraii^  is  about  three  miles  in  eircait^  and  is 

the  first  place  in  which  the  Tartars  established  their  residence 

^  The  -wild  am  here  mentioiied  is  pFobaMyUiat  aaxnal  wlkich  the 
misibiiBxiai,  zather  imafieooatahlyy  eaU  the  trUd  muk^  and  cUaorilM  m 
an  infaatbitaiit  of  this  daiert  region.  The  wild  asa  or  onager  ia  the 
ajmtg  amiMbi  a£  Linn.,  tad  the  aimnal  d<mnmi,patod  the  wild  maim  ia  the 
wgms  hemionm§. 

*  The  noBOB  of  this  city  is  properly  written  Eaapkomm,  hat  eftm 
KantkAm  (signifyiiig  black  aaod).  By  the  Chinese  it  ia  o^led  Holiii, 
iduch  answers  to  Korin  in  Tartar  paronnmfiiftticm.  it  was  built^  or 
mther  rebuilty  by  Okfcai-khan,  the  son  and  suocesaor  of  JeBgi»khaB» 
ahoat  the  year  1235;  whose  nephew,  Maagn-khan,  made  it  his  priaeipal 
Msidcoacep  No  traees  of  it  have  been  in  exiatenoe  for  aome  enttiries, 
hut  ita  position  is  noted  in  the  taUes  of  Uhigi^beig,  and  ako  in  the 
Jesuits'  and  IVAnfiile'B  maps.  It  was  yisited  in  tiie  year  1S54  by 
Wilfiaai  de  Bubraqnis^  a  friar  minor,  iHio  toge^ier  with  some  other 
eedmriasfcirs  waa  sent  by  Louis  EL  of  Knmce  oo  a  general  mission  to 
the  Tartar  princes.    The  account  he gitee  of  it  eanveya  no  hi^icbBa  of 
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in  remote  times.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  stDoag  noapiMi 
of  earth,  there  not  being  any  good  supply  of  stone  in-  thiaj^t 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  outside  of  the  rampart,  Imt . 
near  to  it,  stands  a  castle  of  great  size,  in* which  ia  a  hand*;- 
some  palace  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

07  THI  ORIGIN  OF  THS  KINGDOM  OF    THE    TABTABS — OF    IIBt  <)nART£B 
FBOM  WHENCE  THET  CAME — ^aND  OF  THBIB    FOBMBR    SUBJECTION   TO' 
tJN-KHAN,   A  PRINCE  OF  THE  NOBTH,   CALLED  AUBO  FBESTEB  JOHN,        . 

1 1    .  * 

Thb  circumstances  under  which  these  Tartars  first  began  to  ' 
exercise  dominion  shall  now  be  related.  They  dwelt  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Jorza  and  Bargu,^  but  without  fixed  ' 
habitations,  that  is,  wiUiout  towns  or  fortified  places;  where 
there  were  extensive  plains,  good  pasture,  large  rivers,  and. 
plenty  of  water.  They  had  no  sovereign  of  their  own,  and 
were  tributary  to  a  powerful  prince,  who  (as  I  have  been  • 

its  importance  as  a  city,  nor  does  his  description  of  the  court,  of  the 
state  of  civilization  to  which  these  conquerors  had  attained :  but  hia 
whole  narrative  exhibits  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

*  What  may  be  considered  as  the  proper,  although  perhaps  not  the  . 
most  ancient  country  of  the  Moghuls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  PeraianSy 
or  Mungals  as  the  name  is  pronoimced  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  . 
including  Eahnuks  or  Eleuts,  Burats,  and  Kalkas,  appears  to  be  that 
tract  which  Hes  between  the  upper  streams  of  the  Amur  river  on  the 
east,  and  those  of  the  Yanisei  and  Irtish  rivers,  together  with  the  Altai 
range  of  moimtains  on  the  west ;  having  on  the  north  the  Baikal  lake» 
and  on  the  isouth  the  great  desert^  which  separates  it  from  the  country  of 
Tangut,  and  the  kingdom  of  China;  including  within  these  boundaries  the  . 
Selinga  river,  near  to  which,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  waa 
the  uurga  (station  or  encampment)  of  the  Tush-du-khan  or  modem  prince  of 
the  Mimgals.     The  exact  situation  of  the  plains  of  Giorza,  Jorza,  or  ■ . 
Jorja,  and  Bai^  cannot  be  determined.     In  Strahlenbei^s  map  there  . 
is  a  district  adjoining  to  the  south  shore  of  Baikal,  named  "  Campus  ^ 
Baiigu;"  but  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  places  here  ; 
spoken  of  to  lie  further  to  the  north,  and  in  D'Anville's  map  the  name  . 
of  Baigu  appears  on  the  north-east  side  of  that  lake.     According  to  ^ 
Klaproth  the  name  by  which  the  Manchou  people  (whom  he  considers  ta  .. 
be  the  same  race  with  the  Tungusi)  are  known  to  the  Tartars,  is  Chur- 
chur  or  Jurjur,  by  Abu'lghazi  written  Jurjtt.     These  seem  to  be  "the    . 
Jorza  tribes  of  our  author;  and  the  island  of  Zorza  (to  which  crimmals 
were  banished)  mentioned  in  book  iii  chap.  2,  may  be  that  which  lies  • ' 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien-ula  or  river  Am<ir. 
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ytfi^fiRed)  wan  natoied  in  their  langnage,  Un-kban,^  by  some 
titf>iight  to  haye  the  same  signification  as  Prester  John  in 
oUHB.^  •  To  him  these  Tartars  paid  yearly  the  tenth  part  of 
{the  *  inerease  of)  their  cattle.  In  process  of  time  the  tribe 
multiplied  so  exceedingly  that  Un-khian,  that  is  to  say,  Prester 
John^  becoming  apprehensive  of  their  strength,  conceived  the 
plan  of  separating  them  into  different  bodies,  who  should  take 
up  their  abode  in  distinct  tracts  of  country.  With  this  view 
also,  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  such  as  a  rebel- 
lion iu  any  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him,  he  drafted  three 
or  four  in  the  huncfred  of  these  people,  to  be  employed  on  the 
service  of  quelling  it;  and  thus  their  power  was  gradually 
diminished.    He  in  like  manner  despatched  them  upon  other 

*  ThU  celebrated  prince,  whom  our  i^uthor  names  Umcan,  or,  with 
an  allowable  correction  of  the  orthography  of  his  language,  Un-khan,  . 
and  whom  the  historian  Abu'lfaraj  names  Ung-khan,  was  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Kera-it  or  Kerrlt,  and  reigned  in  Kara-korum,  which  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  Oktai  and  became  his  capital,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mangu-khan  his  successor.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful 
of  the  chiefs  in  that  part  of  Tartaiy,  and  in  the  histories  of  his  time 
is  often  termed  the  grand  khan.  By  P.  Qaubil,  however,  and  those 
who  follow  the  Chinese  authorities,  he  is  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Kiu-tche  Tartar  emperor,  Altun-khan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  who^ 
besides  his  kingdoms  of  Ijeao-tung  and  Korea,  ruled  over  the  northern 
part  of  China,  or  Kataia.  They  farther  assert  that  his  appellation  of 
Ouang-han,  as  they  write  it,  is  no  other  than  the  Chinese  title  of  Ouang 
or  Vang  (regvhu),  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  sovereign  for  distinguished 
services,  prefixed  to  his  native  title  of  khan,  his  original  name  having 
been  ToghruL  According  to  J.  R.  Forster,  following  the  authority  of 
Fischer's  Hist,  of  Siberia,  "  he  reigned  over  the  Karaites,  a  tribe  re- 
siding near  the  river  Kallassui  (Karasibi),  which  dischax^es  itself  into 
the  Abakan,  and  afterwards  into  the  Jenisea;  and  here  at  this  very 
day  live  the  Kirgises,  who  have  a  tribe  among  them  which  they  call 
ISlaraites." — ^Voyages,  &c.  p.  141. 

*  Whatever  absurdity  and  ridicule  may  be  thought  to  attach  to  this 
extraordinary  appellation  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John,  as  applied  to 
a  Tartar  prince,  it  is  not  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  our  author, 
who  only  repeats,  and  in  terms  of  particular  caution,  what  had  already 
been  current  throughout  Europe  and  amongst  the  Christians  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  respecting  this  imaginary  sacerdotal  character,  but  real 
personage.  Nothing  is  here  asserted  on  his  own  knowledge;  the  trans- 
actions were  understood  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  centuiy  before 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  in  speaking  of  them  he  employs  the 
guarded  expression,  **  come  inttsi.'*  [The  best  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prester  John  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Eelation 
de«  Mongols  ou  Tartares;  par  le  fWre  Jean  du  Plan  de  Carpin,"  by  M. 
D'Avezac] 
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ezpeditionsy  and  sent  among  them  acnue  of  bis  pruuiipa} 
officeia  to  see  that  his  intentions  were  carried  into  effect.  At 
length  the  Tartars,  becoming  sensible  of  the  skkveiy  to  whidbi 
he  attempted  to  reduce  them,  resolyed  to  maintain  a  alrict 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  seeing  that  nothiz^  shoort  of 
their  final  ruin  was  in  oontempUUiony  they  adopted  the 
measure  of  removing  from  the  places  which  they,  then 
inhabited,  and  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction  aeross  a 
wide  desert,  until  they  felt  assured  that  the  distance  afforded 
them  seourityy  when  they  refused  any  longer  to  pay  to  UnL- 
khan  the  accustomed  tribute.^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

GONCEBNINa  CHINaiB-KHAJK,  FIBSl*  IlCnBBOK  OF  THB  TAXSASB,  ABTD  KXB 
WARFARE  WITH  UN-KHAN,  WHOH  HH  OVBR9!HRBWy  AND  OF  WHOSB 
KINOnoX  HB  FOSOSBBKD  mMSBCF* 

Some  time  after  the  migration  of  the  Tartais  to  this  plac^ 
and  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  11^2,^  they  proeeeded  td 
elect  for  their  king  a  man  who  was  named  Ghingis-khan,  one 
of  approved  integrity,  great  wisdom,  commanding  eloquence, 
and  eminent  for  his  valour.  He  b^an  his  reign  with  so  much 
justice  and  moderation,  that  he  was  beloved  and  revered  as 

'  This  assertion  of  independence  is  attributed  by  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  historians  to  the  enterprising  character  and  mijiiaiy  talents  of 
Temujtn  (afterwards  Jengiz-khan),  who,  when  he  had  passed  eighteen 
years  in  the  service  of  Ung-khan,  became  the  object  of  his  jetdousy, 
and  was  compelled  to  a  precipitate  flight  in  order  to  save  hia  life^  The 
successful  issue  of  some  partial  engagements  that  ensued  having  in- 
creased considerably  the  number  of  those  who  were  attached  td  him, 
he  retired,  with  his  little  army,  to  the  country  of  the  Kungals^  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  Bdng  received  with  open  aima^  h»  ecmcerted 
with  them  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his  enemies 

'  Our  author  araears  in  this  instance  to  have  mistaken  the  year  of 
Jengiz-khan'a  birth  (thou^  some  place  it  in  1155)  for  that  of  hist 
elevation  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1201  that  he  ia 
stated  to  have  acquired  the  command  of  the  Mungal  anniesy  nor  until 
1202  according  to  iha  authorities  followed  by  P6tis  de  la  Croiz,  or 
1206  according  to  Be  Guignesy  that  he  was  declared  gnnd  khan  or 
emperor.  About  the  same  period  it  was  that  he  chaaged  hia  original 
name  of  Temigtu  for  that  by  whidi  he  was  afterwarda  known.  Thd 
Latin  and  other  texts  give  this  date  as  1187.' 
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thdr  deity  lather  than  tfaor  gcnreieign ;  and  the  fikine  of  his 
great  and  good  qualities  i^ieadiiig  oyer  that  part  of  the  world, 
all  the  Tartans  however  dispersed^  placed  tbemselyea  under 
Ids  cx>mmand.  Finding  hinself  thus  at  the  head  of  so  many 
braye  men,  he  became  ambitions  of  emerging  firom  the  deserts 
and  wiMemesses  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  gaye  them 
orders  to  equip  tbemaelyes  with  bows  and  such  other  weapons 
as  th^  were  esqiert  at  nsin^  from  the  habits  of  their  pastoral 
lile.  Ha  then  proceeded  to  render  himself  master  of  cities 
and  proyiocai;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  cha* 
racter  for  justice  and  other  yirtnes^  thob  wherey^  he  went, 
he  found  the  people  disposed  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  esteem 
themselyes  happy  when  admitted  to  his  protection  and  &your» 
In  this  manner  he  acquired  the  possession  of  about  nine  pro* 
vinces.  Nor  is  his  sucoeai  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
at  this  period  each  town  and  district  was  either  governed  by 
the  people  themselvefl;,  or  had  its  petty  king  or  lord;  and  as 
there  existed  amongst  them  no  general  confederacy,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  resist^  separately,  so  formidable  a 
power.  Upon  the  subjugation  of  these  places^  he  appointed 
govemors  to  them,  who  were  so  exemplary  in  their  conduct 
that  the  inhabitanta  did  not  suffer,  eithw  in  tbehr  persons  or 
their  properties  j  and  he  hkewise  adopted  the  policy  of  taking 
along  with  him,  into  other  |»royince8,  the  principal  people,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  allowances  and  gratuities.^  Seeing  how 
prosperously  his  enterprises  succeeded,  he  resdlved  upon 
attempting  BtHl  greater  things.  With  this  view  he  sent  am* 
bessadors  to  Preater  John,  charged  with  a  specious  message, 
which  he  knew  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  listened  to  by 
that  prince,  demanding  his  daughter  in  marriage.^  Upon 
receiving  the  application,  the  monarch  indignantly  ex-- 
ckimed :  <^  Whence  arises  this  presumption  in  Ghingis-khany. 

^  It  was  at  the  eourt  of  tba  grandflon  <xf  Jengiz-khaii  that  oxac  author 
aeqnirod  an  idea  much,  too  fSaTOuiable  of  the  virtoeBy  although  not 
perhape  of  the  military  talenti,  of  thia  extnundinary  man,  who  shotdd 
be  ragieffded  aa  one  of  thoae  acourgea  oC  TnaTikinid,  whish,  like  plague^ 
peatilence,  or  famine,  ia  aent  from  time  to  time  to  yiait  and  desolate 
the  world. 

'  According  to  the  writera  whom  P^tia  da  la  Ctmz  haa  followed,, 
Temujln  had  been  dready  married  to  the  daughter  of  Ung-khan,  when 
the  zntrigoBB  of  hia  rivala  drove  him  from  the  coort  of  hia  father-ia- 
law,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  the  moat  important  miHtary  aervicea. 
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who,  knowing  himself  to  be  my  serranb,  dares  to  lusk&r^tijier 
hand  of  my  child?  Depart  instantly/*  he  said,  ''ajad-.  letj 
bim  know  from  me,  that  upon  the  repetition  of  such  fv  de-f 
mand,  I  shall  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death/*  Enragvd  $Jbr 
this  reply,  Chingis-khan  collected  a  very  large  army,  at  th/^ 
head  of  which  he  entered  the  territory  of  Prester  John»  im4 
encamping  on  a  great  plain  called  Tenduk,  sent  a  message» 
desiring  him  to  defend  himself.  The  latter  advanced  likewise  tQ 
the  plain  with  a  vast  army,  and  took  his  posijbion  at  the  dts^ 
tance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  other.^  In  this  conjuncture 
Chingis-khan  commanded  his  astrologers  and  niagicians  to 
declare  to  him  which  of  the  two  armies,  in  the  approaching 
conflict,  should  obtain  the  victory.  Upon  this  they  took  a 
gr^n  reed,  and  dividing  it  lengthways  into  two  parts,  they 
wrote  upon  one  the  name  of  their  master,  and  upon  the  other 
the  name  of  Un-khan.  They  then  placed  them  on  the  ground,' 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  gave  notice  to  the  king 
that  during  the  time  of  their  pronouncing  their  incantations, 
the  two  pieces  of  reed,  through  the  power  of  their  idoH 
would  advance  towards  each  other,  and  that  the  victory  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  that  monarch  whose  piece  should  be  seen  to 
mount  upon  the  other.  The  whole  army  was  assembled  to 
be  spectators  of  this  ceremony,  and  whilst  the  astrologers  were 
employed  in  reading  their  books  of  necromancy,  they  per- 
ceived the  two  pieces  begin  to  move  and  to  approach,  and 
after  some  small  interval  of  time,  that  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Chingis-khan  to  place  itself  upon  the  top  of  its 
adversary.^     Upon  witnessing  this,  the  king  and  his  band  of 

^  The  name  of  this  plain,  which  in  the  older  Latin  as  well  as  in 
Bamusio's  text  is  Tenduch,  and  in  the  Basle  edition  Tanduc,  is  Tangut 
in  the  Italian  epitomes.  This  last  may  probably  be  a  mistake,  and  cer- 
tainly this  place  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tatigut  already 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  Tibet;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  author  meant  the  country  of  the  Tungusi  (a  name  that 
bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  Tangut),  which  is  about  the  sources  of 
the  Amur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baikal  lake.  According  to  De 
Ouignes  and  P.  Gaubil,  the  meeting  of  the  armies  took  place  between 
the  rivers  Toula*  and  Kerlon,  where  other  great  Tartar  battles  have 
since  been  fought,  in  consequence,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  the  local 
circumstances  being  suited  to  the  operations  of  lai^e  bodies  of  cavalry. 

^  The  mode  of  divination  by  what  the  French  term  bagutettei  is 
eommon  in  the  East.  Petis  de  la  Croix  upon  introducing  into  his  text^ 
thib  stofy  of  *'la  canne  verte,*'  from  our  author's  work,  observes  in 
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TarUirB  nmrched  with  exultation  to  the  attack  of  the  arm  j  of 
^n-khan,  bit>ke  through  its  ranks  and  entirely  routed  it. 
Uh-khan  kimself  was  kUled,  his  kingdom  fell  to  the  conqueror^ 
and  ChingiB-khan  espoused  his  daughter.  After  this  battle 
he  continued  during  six  years  to  render  himself  master  of 
additional  kingdoms  and  cities;  until  at  length,  in  the  siege 
of  a  cdHtle  named  Thaigin,^  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the 
knee,  and  dying  of  the  wound,  was  buried  in  the  mountain  of 
AltaL 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

OF  SIX  SUCCISSIYE  EMFEBOBS  OF  THS  TARTARS,   AI7D    OF  THE    CEREMO- 
^    NIES    THAT    TAKE    FLACE  WHEN    THET  ARE    CARRIED    FOR   INTERMENT 
TO   THE  MOUNTAIN   OF  ALTaY. 

To  Ohingis-khan  succeeded  Chyn-khan ;  the  third  was  Bathyur 
khan,  the  fourth  Esu-khan,  the  fifth  Mougii-khan,  the  sixth 
Kublai-khan,^  who  became  greater  and  more  powerful  than  all 

a  note :  '*  Cette  operation  des  Cannes  a  6t6  en  usage  chez  les  Tartares, 
et  Test  encore  ^  present  chez  les  Africains,  chez  les  Turcs  et  autrea 
nations  Mahometanes." — P.  65. 

'  The  accident  here  said  to  have  befallen  Jengiz-khan  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  historians;  nor  does  it  appear  what  place  is 
intended  by  the  name  of  Thaigin.  He  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
died  of  sickness  (in  1226),  shortly  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Lin-tao,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si,  from  whence  he  had  retired,  on 
account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  air  where  his  army  was  encamped, 
to  a  mountain  named  Leou-pan.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded 
that  our  author  is  therefore  wrong,  or  that  Jengiz  did  not  receive 
a  wound,  which  in  an  unwholesome  climate  might  have  occasioned  or 
accelerated  his  death. 

*  This  account  of  the  successors  of  Jengiz-khan  being  so  much  less 
accurate  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  was  many  years  in  the 
eervice  of  hifl  grandson,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  tiuit  some  of 
the  barbarous  names  of  these  princes  may  have  been  omitted  and 
others  disfigured  by  the  early  transcribers.  We  are  the  more  warranted 
in  this  supposition,  because  in  the  different  versions  we  find  the  names 
to  vary  considerably ;  and  instead  of  the  Chyn,  Bathyn,  and  Esu  of 
lUmusio's  edition,  we  have  in  one  text  Cui,  Barchim,  and  Allad,  and  in 
another,  Carce,  Saim,  and  Rocon.  In  the  name  of  Hongu,  or  Mangu^ 
only  they  are  all  nearly  agreed.  As  the  most  effectual  way  of  detect* 
ing,  and  in  some  instances  of  reconciling  the  inaccuracies,  I  shall  state 
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the  others,  inasmuch  as  he  inherited  "what  his  predecGSsaix 
possessed,  and  afterwards,  during  a  rmgn  of  nearly  stAj 

the  filiation  acconiiDg  to  the  soihoritj  of  liistoiiaiuiiy  and  compare  jriih. 
it  the  conflised  lists  attributed  to  crar  authoCi 

JeagiE-khaa,  who  died  a6out  ibe  eaadof  1iu»  jear  122^  had  {owe  aon^ 
whose  names  were  Jaji,  Ji^tai,  Oktai,  and  Tali ;  of  those  Juj j,  the 
«ldest,  who  in  other  dialects  is  adled  Tushi  and  Bushi,  died  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jengis,  leaving  a  son  named  Boto,  called  also,  by  the  iSaho- 
metan  writers,  Saien-khan  and  Sagin-khan.    He  inherited,  in  right  c^ 
his  father,  that  portion  of  4he  empire  which  included  Kapchak  and 
other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Don ;  and 
his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Russia^  Poland,  and  Hungary,  rendered 
him  the  terror  of  Europe.    He  did  not  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
khan,  or  hoad  of  the  family,  and  died  in  1256.  ^  This  was  evidently  the 
Bathyn  of  one  version  of  our  text,  and  ihe  Saim  of  another ;  but  the 
Barchim  of  a  third  seems  rather  to  be  intended  for  Barkah,  his  brother 
and  successor.    Jagata'i,  or  ZSagataa,  had  for  his  portion  of  his  fatheif* 
•dominions  the  country  beyond  the  Oxns,  Turkistan,  or,  as  it  has  since 
been  termed,  the  ooimtry  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars.    He  died  in  1210,  and 
also  without  having  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.    His  name, 
although  dsewhere  mentioned  by  onr  author,  is  here  omitted,  as  woidd 
on  that  aecount  have  been  proper,  if  the  name  of  Batu  had  not  been 
introduced.    Oktai,  or  Ugdai,  the  third  son,  was  declared  by  Jengiz  his 
successor  as  grand  khan,  or  supreme  bead  of  the  dynasty,  with  the 
new  title  of  Iraan.    His  particular  share  of  the*  empire  was  the  original 
country  of  the  Moghuls  or  Mungals,  with  its  dependencies,  and  ihe 
kingdom  of  the  Niu-tch6  Tartars,  including  so  much  of  Northern 
China  as  was  then  eonquered.    The  total  omission  of  his  name^  who 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family,  and  particularly  in 
the  wars  of  the  last-mentioned  country,  not  more  than  thirty-five  years 
before  the  arrival  of  our  author,  is  quite  extraordinaiy,  if  to  be  inoh 
puted  to  ignorance  or  want  of  recollection  on  his  part.    Oktal  died  in 
1241,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  station  (after  a  female  regency 
of  five  years)  by  his  son  Kaiuk,  or  Qaiuk;  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  in  1248.     By  Piano  Carpini,  a  Mar  minor,  (who  was  sent  by 
Pope  Innocent  lY.  to  the  court  of  Batu,  whom  he  terms  the  Duke 
Baatu  or  Bathy,  and  by  him  to  Gaiuk,  his  sovereign,  then  newly- 
elected,)  he  is  named  Cuyne,  by  the  Chinese  £ey-yeu,  and  by  our 
author  Chyn  or  Cul,  according  to  different  readings.    The  fourtli  son 
of  Jengiz,  whose  name  was  Tuli  or  Tului,  died  in  12S2,  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Okta'i,  leaving  four  sons,  named  Mangu,  KublaS,  Hula^ 
and  Artigbuga,  besides  others  of  less  historical  feime.    Of  these,  Mai^^ 
or  Mongu  was  chosen,  in  1251,  to  succeed  his  cousin  Gaiuk  as  grand 
khan,  and  chiefly  throu^  the  influence  of  Batu,  who  had  a  superior 
claim,  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  but  seems  not  to  have  a&cted 
that  dignity.   One  of  the  first  acts  of  Hangu  was  to  send  Hulagu  (from 
Kara-korum,  his  capital)  with  a  powerful  army  that  enabled  him  to 
subdue  the  countries  of  Khorasan,  Persia,  Chaldea,  and  a  great  part  of 
Syria.    He  founded  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Moghuls  of  Persia,  wbicii- 
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yeeam,^  fteqoired,  it  mfty  be  flud,  the  remaindjer  of  the  world.  The 
title  of  khan  or  kasn,  k  equiTaleiit  to  emperor  in  our  Ian* 

gnage.  It  has  been  an  invariable  custom,  that  all  the  gmnd 
khans,  and  chiefe  of  the  race  of  Chingis-khan,  should  be  carried 
for  interment  to  a  certain  lofty  mountain  named  Altia,  and  in 
xrhatever  place  they  may  happen  to  die,  although  it  should 
be  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  dayif  journey,  they  are  never- 
theless conveyed  thither.  It  is  likewise  the  custom,  during 
the  progress  of  removing  the  bodies  of  these  princes,  for 
those  who  form  the  escort  to  sacrifice  such  persons  as  they 
chance  to  meet  on  the  road,  saying  to  them,  "  Depart  for  the 
next  worid,  and  there  attend  upon  your  deoeaaed  mastw,** 
being  impreflsed  with  the  belief  ihht  all  whom  they  thus  slay 
do  actually  become  his  servants  in  the  next  life.  Tbey  do  the 
same  abo  \dth  TOi^ct  to  homes,  killing  the  best  of  the  stud, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  them.  When  the 
corpse  of  Mongik  was  transported  to  this  mountain,  the  home- 

sffcer  A  few  geneationB  threw  off  its  dependence,  more  nominal  than 
jieal,  upon  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  name  of  Hulagu,  which  in 
«ther  parte  of  the  work  is  eoftened  to  Alab,  seems  to  be  tibat  which  ia 
Itere  atall  further  corrupted  to  Eao,  by  the  mietakB  of  a  letter,  for  £lp. 
In  the  Latin  Tarnoa  of  the  same  paatage  it  is  AUait  Hangu  died  in 
1259  (or  1256),  in  the  prorince  of  Se-chuen  in  China,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  proBeo«tio&  of  the  war  in  that  ooimtry.  Bespectuig  his  name  there 
10  no  ambig«ty.  Kublai,  w!io  was  upon  the  apot^  aasiuaed  the  comr 
mand  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  aftier  choeen  grand  khan,  although 
with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Artigbuga,  who  was 
Biroiigly  Buppovted,  and  Tontured  to .  set  up  the  impenal  standard  at 
Eara^ormn.  Kuhka  proceeded,  in  1268,  to  subdue  the  kingdom  at 
Maxji,  or  Southern  Chma,  at  that  time  mled  by  the  dynasty  of  Bang, 
whose  capital,  named  Hong-cheu,  was  taken  in  1276,  and  the  whole  was 
annexed  to  his  emph«  in  1280 ;  from  which  year  his  reign,  as  emperor 
of  CSiina,  is  made  to  commence  in  the  diinese  annals,  where  he  appeani 
by  the  title  o£  Yuei^dii^su.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
1294,  being  then  in  the  eightieth  year  €i  his  a^.  Ho  was  the  fift^ 
grand  Idban  of  this  £unily,  and  after  his  decease  the  descendants  of 
i&eir  citrmmon  ancestor,  who  ruled  the  prorinces  in  the  west  and  south, 
no  longer  acknowledged  a  paramount  soTereign. 

1  As  Eubia!  was  elected  gnnd  khan  in  1260,  and  died  in  1294,  his 
reign  was  strictly  about  thiri^4bur  years ;  but  having  been  i^ointed 
Tieeroy  to  his  brother  Hangu,  in  CHuna,  so  early  as  1251,  it  may  be 
considered  as  haring  lasted  forty-three;  and  he  was  probably  employed 
there  in  the  command  of  armies  at  a  period  still  earlier.  Th»  assertion, 
however,  of  his  having  reigned  six^  years  cannot  be  justified,  and 
must  have  ori^nated  in  a  mistake  or  transposition  of  figures,  which 
idiould  perhaps  have  been  ZL  instead  ef  lk. 
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men  who  aooompanied  it,  haviiig  this  blind  and  horrible  pert 
suasion,  slew  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  who  £bU  ii^ 
their  way.^  -  .  , 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

OF  THE  WANDERING  LIFE  OF  THE  TARTARS — OF  THEIR  DOMESTIC  MAN- 
NERS, THEIR  FOOD,  AND  THE  VIRTUE  AND  USEFUL  QUALITIES  OF  THEIB 
WOMEN.  ^ 

Kow  that  I  have  begun  speaking  of  the  Tartars,  I  will  tell 
you  more  about  them.  The  Tartars  never  remain  fixed,  but 
as  the  winter  approaches  remove  to  the  plains  of  a  warmer 
region,  in  order  to  find  suflScient  pasture  for  their  cattle;  and. 
in  summer  they  frequent  cold  situations  in  the  mountsunair 
where  there  is  water  and  verdure,  and  iheir  cattle  are  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  horse-flies  and  other  biting  insects. 
During  two  or  three  months  they  progressively  ascend  higher 
ground,  and  seek  fresh  pasture,  the  grass  not  being  adequate 
in  any  one  place  to  feed  the  multitudes  of  which  ^eir  herds 
and  flocks  consist.^    Their  huts  or  tents  are  formed  of  rods 

^  The  exiBien.ce  of  such  an  atrocious  custom  amongst  the  Monghul 
Tartars  has  been  questioned.  But  the  Chinese  annals  are  not  wii£ou1s 
instances  of  the  practice  of  immolation  at  funerals ;  and  we  find  that^ 
so  late  as  the  year  1661,  the  Tartar  emperor  Shun-chi  commanded  » 
human  sacrifice  upon  the  death  of  a  favourite  mistress.  "  Voluit  iar 
men,"  says  P.  Couplet,  'Hriginta  hominum  spontanea  morte  plaoaii 
manes  concubinae,  ritu  apud  Sinas  execrando,  quern  barbarum  morem 
successor  deinde  sustulit."  (Tab.  Chronologica  Monarohite  Sinice9»  p* 
100.)  In  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mantohou  Tar- 
tars, written  by  the  Jesuit  Martiuius,  we  are  told  that  the  Mantchou 
king  Tien-ming,  invading  China  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 
swore  that,  in  allusion  to  the  customs  of  the  Tartars,  he  would  cele- 
brate the  funeral  of  the  murdered  king  by  the  slaughter  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Chinese.  This  supports  Marco  Polo's  story  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  number  stated  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  thoee  wh<k 
accompanied  the  body  of  Mangu-khan  varies  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions,  and  in  the  epitomes  is  made  to  amount  to  300,000.- 
Harsden's  text  states  it  at  10,000,  but  the  authority  of  the  early  maiui* 
scripts  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  number  given  in  our  text 

'  This  periodical  migration  of  the  Tartar  tribes  is  matter  of  so  much 
notoriety,  that  our  author's  account  of  it  scarodLy  needs  to  be  oor-,. 
roborated  by  authorities ;  but  the  following  passage  fi^m  Du  Halde 
will  be  found  circumstantially  applicable :  **  Toua  les  Mongous  vivent 
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coyered  with  felt,  and  being  exactly  round,  and  nicely  put 
fegetl^er,  they  ean  gather  them  into  one  bundle,  and  make  them 
up  as  package  which  they  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
migrations,  upon  a  sort  of  car  with  four  wheels.^  When  they 
have  occasion  to  set  them  up  a^in,  they  always  make  the 
enti'ance  front  to  the  south.^  Besides  these  cars  they  have 
a  superior  kind  of  vehicle  upon  two  wheekf,  covered  likewise 
with  black  felt,  and  so  effectually  as  to  protect  those  within 
it  from  wet,  during  a  whole  day  of  rain.  These  are  drawn  by 
oxen  and  camels,  and  serve  to  convey  their  wives  and  children, 
iheir  utensils,  and  such  provisions  as  they  require.^  The 
«u88i  de  la  mdme  mani^re,  errans  9II  et  lA  aveo  leura  troupeaux,  et 
demeufans  campez  dans  lea  lieux  oti  Us  sent  cozmnoddmenty  et  oil  ila 
iSDoavent  le  meilLenir  fourage.  En  M  ila  se  placent  ordinaiiement  daaa 
des  lieux  d^eouYerts  pr^  de  quelque  riviere  ou  de  quelque  6taDg,  et 
B'il  n'y  en  a  point,  aux  environs  de  quelque  puits :  en  hyver  ils  dlier- 
iSieni  les  montagnes  et  les  colllnes,  ou  du  moms  ils  s'^tablissent  der- 
vi^re  quelque  hauteur,  oh  ils  soient  h  convert  du  vent  de  Kord,  qui  est 
mi  ce  pays-Ik  extr^ement  froid;  la  neige  suppUe  k  I'eau  qui  leur 
znanc^ua.  Chaque  souverain  demeure  dans  son  pays,  sans  qu'il  soit 
permis  ni  k  lui,  ni  &  ses  sujets,  d'aller  dans  les  terres  des  autres ;  mais 
dans  r^tendue  des  terres  qui  leur  appartiennent  ils  campent  oh  ils 
Totilenf  (Tom.  iv.  p.  38.)  **  The  summer  station,"  says  Elphinstone, 
*f  is  ealled  eUcvuk,  and  the  winter  station  kishriemk,  two  words  which 
l^th  the  A%hauns  and  Persians  have  borrowed  from  the  Tartars." 
— ^Account  of  Caubul,  p.  390. 

^  The  tents  are  thus  described  by  Bell,  as  he  saw  them  among  the 
Kahnuks,  encamped  near  the  Wolga :  "The  Tartars  had  their  tenta 
pitched  along  the  river  side.  These  are  of  a  conical  figure ;  there  are 
several  long  poles  erected  inclining  to  each  other,  which  are  fixed  at 
^e  top  into  something  like  a  hoop,  that  forms  the  circumference  of  an 
aperture  for  letting  out  the  smoke  or  admitting  the  light :  across  the 
poles  are  laid  some  small  rods,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  fiastened 
to  them  by  thongs.  This  frame  is  covered  with  pieces  of  felt,  made  of 
coafse  wool  and  hair.  These  tents  afford  better  shelter  than  any  other 
kind,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  set  up,  taken  down,  folded,  and 
packed  up,  with  great  ease  and  quickness,  and  so  light  that  a  camel 
may  carry  five  or  six  of  them."  (Tom.  i.  p.  29.)    See  also  Du  Halde. 

^  '*  When  they  take  downe  their  dwelling  houses  {from  off  their 
oaHs),  they  turn  the  doores  always  to  the  south."  (Purchas,  Journal  of 
IRnbraquis,  voL  iii  p.  3.)  This  opening  of  the  door-way  to  the  south 
appears  to  be  the  universal  practice  in  Tartary,  as  well  with  fixed  as 
with  moveable  houses,  in  order  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  rude  effects  of.the  northerly  wind.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  same  custom  subsists  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 

*  ^  Tliey  make  certayne  four-square  baskets  of  small  slender  wickers 
aft  bigge  as  great  chests;  and  afterwatd,  flx>m  one  side  to  another, 
they  frame  an  hoUow  lidde  or  cover  of  such  like  wickers,  and  make  a 
•  K 
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women  it  is  who  attend  to  their  trading  ooncems,  who  buy 
and  sell,  and  provide  everything  necessary  for  their  husbands 
and  their  femilies;^  the  time  of  the  men  being  entirely 
devoted  to  huntii^  and  hawking,  and  matters  that  relate 
to  the  military  life.  Hiey  have  the  best  falcons  in  the 
world,  and  also  the  best  dogs.  They  subast  entirely  npon 
flesh  and  milk,  eating  the  produce  of  their  sport,  and  a  cer-^ 
tain  small  animal,  not  unhke  a  rabbit,  called  by  otur  people 
Pharaoh's  mice,  which,  daring  the  smnmer  season,  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  plains.*  But  they  likewise  eat 
flesh  of  every  description,  horses,  camels,  and  ev^i  dogs,  pro- 
vided they  are  fat.  Ihey  drink  mares'  milk,  wtdch  they 
prepare  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  qualities  and  flavour 
0£  white  wine.     They  tenn  it  in  their  language  Jcemurs,^ 

doore  in  the  fore-side  theieol  And  then  they  cover  the  said  chest  or 
little  house  with  black  felt,  rubbed  over  with  tallow  or  sheep's  milk  to 
keep  the  rain  from  soking  through,  which  they  deck  likewise  with 
painting  or  wi€h  feathers.  And  in  su<^  chests  they  put  their  whole 
household-etuffe  and  treasure.  Also  the  same  chests  they  do  strongly 
hinde  upon  other  carts,  which  are  drawne  with  camels.'' — Purchasj, 
vol.  iii.  p.  S. 

^  This  custom  of  the  men  committing  to  the  females  ihe  manage- 
ment of  their  trading  concerns,  is  authenticated  by  P.  Gerbillon,  who 
accompanied  the  emperor  Kanghi  in  his  expediti<ms.  (Du  Halde,  torn, 
ir.  p.  115.)  Elphiostone^  also,  speaking  of  a  tribe  in  the  Afgh&n  country, 
called  Hazoureh,  and  whom  he  considers  as  the  remnant  of  a  Tartar 
army  left  there,  remarks  that  "  the  wife  manages  the  house,  takes  care 
of  the  property,  does  her  share  of  the  honours,  and  is  very  much  con- 
sulted in  all  her  husband's  measures." — ^Account  of  Oaubul,  p.  488. 

'  "  On  these  hills  (near  the  Selinga  river)  are  a  great  number  of 
animals  called  marmots,  of  a  brownish  colour,  having  feet  like  a  badger, 
«nd  nearly  of  the  same  size.  They  make  deep  burrows  on  the  decli- 
vities of  the  hills ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  winter  they  continue  in  these 
holes,  for  a  certain  time,  even  without  food.  At  this  season,  however, 
they  sit- or  lie  near  their  burrows,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  and  at  the 
approadi  of  danger  rear  themselves  on  tibeir  hind  feet,  giving  a  loud 
.whistle,  and  then  drop  into  their  holes  in  a  moment."  (Bell's  Travels, 
■ToL  i.  p.  311.)  The  description  given  of  the  animal  by  Du  Halde  ac- 
cords best  with  our  author's  account :  **  Cet  animal  (aussi  petit  qu'une 
hermine)  est  une  esp^ce  de  rat  de  terre,  fort  commun  dkas  certains 
quartiers  des  Ealkas.  Les  tadrpi  se  tiennent  sous  la  terre,  oil  ils 
creusent  une  suite  d'autant  de  petites  tani^res  qu*il  y  a  de  mdles  danp 
leur  troupe :  un  d'euz  est  toujours  au  dehors,  qui  fait  le  guet,  maia  qui 
fuit  d^  qu*il  apper^it  quelqu'un,  et  se  pr6cipite  en  terre  ausaitdt 
qu'on  s'approohe  de  lui  ...  On  en  prend  ^  la  fois  un  tr^-grand 
nombre." — Tom.  iv.  p.  SO. 

'  The  word  here  written  ckemurs  or  henmrSf  an<l  in  the  Latin  edition 
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\rheir  women  are  not  excelled  in  the  world  for  chaBtity  and 
deoency  of  conduct,  nor  for  love  and  duty  to  their  hnsbanda 
Infidelity  to  the  marria^  bed  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  yice  not 
mierely dishonourable,  l^t  of  themost  in&mous  nature ;^  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  admirable  to  observe  the  loyalty  of  the 
husbands  towards  their  wives,  amongst  whom,  although  there 
are  perhaps  ten  or  twenty,  there  prevails  a  degree  of  quiet 
and  union  that  is  highly  laudable.  No  offensive  language  is 
ever  heard,  their  attention  being  fully  occupied  with  their 
traffic  (as  already  mentioned)  and  their  several  domestic 
employments,  such  as  the  provision  of  necessary  food  for  the 
&mily,  the  mana^ment  of  the  servants,  and  the  care  of  the 
children,  which  are  amongst  them  a  common  concern.  And 
the  more  praiseworthy  are  the  virtues  of  modesty  and  chastity 
in  the  wives,  because  the  men  are  allowed  thie  indulgence  of 
taking  as  many  as  they  choose.^  Their  expense  to  the  husband 
is  not  great,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  their  trading,  and  from  the  occupations  in  which  they 
are  constantly  engaged,  is  considerable;  on  which  account  it 
18^  that  when  he  receives  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  he  pays 
a  dower  to  her  parent.®  The  wife  who  is  the  first  espouse^as 
ckuinis  &nd  chemiMf  is  that  which  by  other  travellers  ii  called  timmiz 
pr  JeimmttOf  and  (valgarly)  c^smot.  It  is  a  prepatmtion  of  mares'  taSk, 
pat  into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  heat»  beaten  in  a  large  skin  bag  <lbr 
the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  separating  the  butter),  and  bj  sudhk 
process  rendered  intoxicating  to  a  certain  degree.  It  will  in  this  state 
bear  keeping  for  several  months,  and  is  the  favourite  drink  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Tartazs.  ''  The  national  beverage"  of  the  Usbeks,  Slpfain- 
stone  observes,  "  is  himmie,  an  mtoxicating  liquor,  well  known  to  be 
prepared  from  mares'  milk."  (P.  470.)  This  (distilled)  spirit^  although 
produoed  fr6m  the  same  materials;  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Hmmue,  with  which,  however,  it  is  confounded  by  some  writers.  Bu- 
tirvquifl  furnishes  a  ciroumatantial  ftcoount  of  these  prepamtionB  of 
milk  in  all  their  stages. 

1  ^  It  must  be  observed/'  says  Bdlj  "  to  ihe  honour  of  their  women, 
that  they  are  very  honest  and  sincere,  and  few  of  them  lewd :  adulteiy 
19  a  crime  scarce  ever  heard  of." — Vol.  i.  p.  31. 

.  *  ''  Quoique  lapolygamie,"  says  P.  Gerbillon^  ''ne  sott  plus  d^fendu^ 
panni  euz,  ils  n'ont  ordinair6ment  qu'une  fenmie."  {Du  Halde,  torn.  iv. 
j».  89.)  The  practice  is  described  by  other  writers  as  more  genend; 
but  in  one  tribe  it  may  be  more  prevalent  than  in  others. 

*  *'*  Us  ne  donnent  point  de  douaire  It  leurs  fenunea,"  says  Thevenoty 
f'mais  les  maria  fcmt  des  pr6sens  h,  leur  p^re  et  li  leur  fr^re  sans  lesqueia 
ila  ne  .trouyeroient  point  do  femmes."  (Belati^  des  Tartaree^.tom.  i 
p,  19«)  ''As  touching  marriages,"  sa^s  lUibruquis^  ^  no  miai^  cut  have  a 
wife  till  he  hath  bought  her," — Purchas,  voL  iii,  p.  7. 

e2 
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the  privilege  of  superior  attention^  and  is  held  to  be  the  iiiost 
legitimatei  which  extends  also  to  the  children  borne  by  heri; 
In  conseqnence  of  this  nnlimited  number  of  wives,  the  off* 
spring  is  more  numerous  tihan  amongst  any  other  pec^le^ 
Upon  the  death  of  ihe  feither^  the  son  may  take  to  himself 
the  wives  he  leaves  behind,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
mother.  They  cannot  take  their  sisters  to  wife,  but  upon  the 
death  of  their  brothers  they  can  marry  their  sisters-iij^law;^ 
Every  marriage  is  solemnized  with  great  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CV  THB  CELXSnAL  AND  TXRfiSaT&IAL  DEmES  OV  THE  TABTABS,  ANB  09 
TflEIB  MODES  OF  WORSHIP — OF  THEIB  DBESS^  ABMS,  COURAGE  D( 
BATTLE,  PATIENCE  UNDER  PRIVATIONS^  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  THEIQ 
LEADERS. 

The  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  Tartars  are  these :  They  believe 
in  a  deity  whose  nature  is  sublime  and  heavenly.  To  him 
they  bum  incense  in  censers,  and  offer  up  prayers  foir  the 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  and  bodily  healtL^^They  worship 

^  '*  n  n'y  a  que  cette  difference/'  adds  the  translator  of  Abulghud, 
''entre  les  Tartares  Mahometans  et  les  autres,  que  les  premiers  ob- 
■ervent  quelques  degr^s  de  parents  dans  lesquels  il  leur  est  d^fendu 
de  se  marier,  au  lieu  que  les  Callmoucks  et  Moungales,  ^  Tezception  de 
leurs  m^res  naturelles,  n'observent  aucune  proximity  du  sang  dsxa 
leurs  manages."  (P.  36,  note.)  '*  The  sonne/'  says  Rubruquis,  ''  mar- 
riBth  sometimes  all  his  father^s  wives  except  his  owne  mother." — Pur- 
dias,  voL  iii.  p.  7. 

3  «  The  religion  of  the  Buraty/'  says  Bell,  "  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Kalmucks,  which  is  downright  paganism  of  the  grossest 
kind.  They  talk,  indeed,  of  an  almighty  and  gooid  Being,  who  created 
all  things,  whom  they  caJl  Burchun ;  but  seem  bewildered  in  obscure 
and  fabulous  notions  concerning  his  nature  and  government.  They 
have  two. high  priests,  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect;  one  is  called 
Delay-lama,  the  other  Kutukhtu."  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  248.)  "The 
ICongalls  brieve  in  and  worship  one  almighty  Creator  of  all  thijagiB. 
They  hold  that  the  Kutukhtu  is  Gfod's  vicegerent  on  eaiH^n,  and  thM 
there  will  be  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments."  (P.  281.)  *'  l 
am  informed  that  the  religion  of  the  Tonguts  is  the  same  with  tint  oet 
the  Mongalls ;  that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
transmigration  of  the  Delay-lama  as  the  Mongalls  do  about  the  Eu- 
ittkhtu,  and  that  he  is  elected  in  the  same  manner."  <P.  28a)  The 
hierarchy  of  which  the  Dalai  or  Qrand  Lama  ib  generally  ooasiderod  wi 
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tfBother  likewise,  named  Natigaj,  whose  image,  oovered  with 
Ustlt  or  other  cloth,  every  individual  preserves  in  his  h<Mise« 
To  this  deity  they  aasooiate  a  wife  and  childraa,  pkcing  the 
former  on  hu  left  side,  and  the  latter  hefore  him,  in  a  posture 
of  i«verential  salutation.  Him  they  consider  as  the  divinity 
who  presides  over  their  terrestrial  concerns,  protects  their 
duldren,  and  guards  their  cattle  and  their  gndu.^  They 
show  him  great  respect,  and  at  their  meald  they  never  omit  to 
take  a  fiit  morsel  of  the  flesh,  and  with  it  to  grease  the  mouth 
of  the  idol,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mouths  of  its  wife  and 
children.  They  then  throw  out  of  the  door  some  of  the 
liqnor  in  which  the  meat  has  heen  dressed,  as  an  o£fering  to 
the  other  spirits.^  This  being  done,  they  consider  that  their 
deity  and  his  family  have  had  their  proper  share,  and  proceed 
to  eat  and  drink  without  further  ceremony.  The  rich  amongst 
these  people  dress  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silks,  witii  skins  of 
the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  other  animals.  All  their  accoutre- 
ments are  of  an  expensive  kind.  Their  arms  are  bows,  iron 
maces,  and  in  some  instances,  spears ;  but  the  first  is  the 
weapon  at  which  they  are  the  most  expert,  being  accustomed, 
from  children,  to  employ  it  in  their  spcMrts.^  They  wear 
defensive  armour  made  of  the  thick  hides  of  buffidoes  and 

the  head,  was  not  established  until  so  late  as  about  the  year  1426, 
according  to  Qaubil ;  but  the  lamas  simply,  as  priests  of  Shakia-muni, 
appear  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  period,  and  the  sfaamuns,  in  ^e 
northern  parts  of  Tartaty,  to  be  lamas  m  a  ruder  state  of  society.  The 
Kutukhtus  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Grand  Lama  as  the  cardi- 
bhIs,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  the  cardinal-legates,  to  the  pope. 
'  ^  This  Tartar  idol,  whose  name  is  written  Natagai  in  the  Latin 
editions,  and  Nachigai  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  k  the  Itoga  of  Plan  .de 
Carpm ;  by  whom  the  superstitious  practices  of  these  people  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  manner :  "  lis  s'adonnent  fort  aux  predictions, 
augures,  vol  des  oiseauz,  sorcelleries,  et  enchantemens.  Lorsque  le 
diable  leur  fait  quelque  r^ponse,  ils  croient  que  cela  vient  de  Dieu 
tndme,  et  le  nomment  Itoga." — ^Bergeron,  p.  82. 
■    ttt  Then  goeth  a  servant  out  of  the  house,"  says  Rubruquis,  "with 

«  cup  fall  of  drinke,  sprinkling  it  thrice  towards  the  south,  &c 

When  the  master  holdeth  a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drinke,  before  he  tasteth 
thereof,  he  poureth  his  part  upon  the  ground."  (Purchas,  voL  iiL  p.  4.) 
{The  woi^s  in  the  early  Latin  text  of  our  author  are,  "Postea  aod- 
ipitmt  de  brodio  et  projiciunt  super  eum  per  ostium 'domus  sme  cameno 
Vkbi  stat  ille  deus  eorum."] 

•  **  They  are  armed/'  says  Sell,  "  with  bows  and  arrows,  a  sabre  and 
lance,  which'  they  manage  with  great  dexterity,  aoqtiired  by  constant 
practice  firam  their  infancy/'— VoL  i  p.  30* 
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other  beasts,  dried  by  the  fire,  and  thus  raodered  extremely: 
haiHl  and  strong,  lliey  are  braye  in  battle,  almost  to  despe- 
ration, setting  little  yalne  upon  Uieir  li^es,  and  exposii^ 
themselves  without  hesitation  to  all  manner  of  danger.  Their 
(Hspositioh  is  eruel.  They  &re  capable  of  supporting  every, 
kind  of  privation,  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  can 
live  for  a  month  on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  and  upon  sucht 
wild  animals  as  they  may  chance  to  catch.  Their  horses  are 
fed  upon  grass  alone,  and  do  not  require  barley  or  other 
grain.  The  men  are  habituated  to  remain  on  horseback  during 
two  days  and  two  nights,  without  dismounting ;  sleeping  in  that 
situation  whilst  their  horses  graze.  No  people  upon  earth 
dan  surpass  them  in  fortitude  under  difficulties,  nor  show 
greater  patience  under  wants  of  every  kind.  They  are  per- 
fectly obedient  to  their  chiefs,  and  are  maintained  at  small 
expense.  From  these  qualities,  so  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  soldiers,  it  is,  that  they  are  fitted  to  subdue  the 
world,  as  in  &ct  they  have  done  in  regard  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

or  THE  TARTAB  ABMDCS,  AND  THB  JCANNSR  IN  WHICH  THEY  ABB  CONr 
SZITUTSD—OV  THXIR  OBJDBB  OF  MARCHINQ — OF  THBIB  FBOViaiONS— 
AND  or  IHBZB  MODS  OF  ATTACKING  THB  ENBICT. 

Whi!N  one  of  the  great  Tartar  chie^  proceeds  on  an  expe- 
dition, he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  oi^anises  them  in  the  following  manner. 
He  appoints  an  officer  to  the  command  of  every  ten  men,  and 
others  to  command  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand 
men,  respectively.  Thus  ten  of  the  officers  commanding  ten 
men  take  their  orders  from  him  who  commands  a  hundred; 
of  these,  each  ten,  from  him  who  commands  a  thousand;  and 
each  ten  o£  these  latter,  from  him  who  commands  ten  thour 
sand.  By  this  ajrangement  each  officer  has  only  to  attend  to 
the  management  of  ten  men  or  ten  bodies  of  men;  and  when  « 
the  commander  of  these  hundred  thousand  men  has  occasion 
to  make  a  detachment  for  any  particular  service,  he  issues  his 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  to  furnish  him 
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mth  a  thousand  mesi  eaeh;  and  these^  in  like  manner,  to  tiie 
commanders  of  a  thotisand,  who  give  their  ord«ra  to  those 
commanding  a  humdred,  until  the  order  reaches  those  oom- 
manding  tea,  bj  whom  the  number  required  is  immediatelj 
supplied  t(^  th^  superior  offieeis.  A  hundred  men  are  in 
thk  manner  deUyered  to  every  officer  oommanding  a  tho^« 
sand,  and  a  thousand  men  to  every  officer  commanding  ten 
thousand.^  The  drafting  takes  j^aoe  without  delay,  and  all 
are  implicitly  obedient  to  their  respeotiTe  superiors.  Eyeiy 
company  of  a  hundred  men  is  denominated  a  iuc^  and  ten  of 
these  constitute  a  ieman.^  When  the  army  proceeds  on  ser* 
vice,  a  body  of  men  is  sent  two  days'  march  in  adTsnce,  and 
parlies  are  stationed  upon  each  flank  and  in  the  rear,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by  surprise.  When  the  service 
is  distant,  they  cany  but  litUe  with  th^n,  and  that,  chiefly 
irhaX  is  requisite  for  their  encampment,  and  utemols  for 
cooking.  They  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  milk,  as  has 
been  said.  Each  man  has,  on  an  average,  eighteen  horses 
«nd  mares,  and  when  that  which  they  ride  is  &tigned,  they 
change  it  for  another.  They  are  provided  with  mall  tents 
made  of  Mt,  undw  which  they  idielter  themsdves  against 
rain.  Should  drcumstances  render  it  neoessary,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  duty  that  requires  dcEqpatch,  th^  can  march  fer 
ten  days  together  without  dressing  viotutJs,  during  which 
time  they  sub^  upon  the  blood  drawn  fnm  their  horses^ 
each  man  opening  a  vein,  and  drinking  from  his  own  cattle.^ 
They  make  provision  also  of  milk,  thickened  and  dried  to 
the  state  of  a  hard  paste  (or  curd),  which  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  They  boil  the  milk,  and  skimming  off  the 
rich  or  creamy  part  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  put  it  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel  as  butter;  for  so  long  as  that  remains  in  tlie  milk, 

^  The  o(»Teotnefss  of  <mr  authoi's  accomit  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Miingal  armies  wiH  appear  from  comparing  it  with  the  detailed  account 
in  the  French  translation  of  Abnlg^asi's  History  of  the  Tartan. 

'  TomSoh  is  the  usual  Persian  term  for  a  bodj  of  10,000  men.  The 
word  tttc,  as  signifying  **  a  hundred,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  orthographical  corruption  of  dm, 
su^,  yua,  hy  whidi  that  number  is  expressed  m  the  dxatects  of  diffsrent 
IVkrtar  tribes. 

^  The  Sojthian  or  Sarmatian  practice  of  drawing  blood  from  horses, 
aa  an  antiele  of  sustenance  or  luxurious  indulgence,  and  also  that  of 
preserving  milk  fbr  us^  in  a  concrete  form,  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients., 
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it  wSl  net  beaoome  harcL  The  latter  is  then  exposed  to'tW 
Btm  untU  it  dries.  Upon  going  on  sewioe  they  carry  iritlr 
them  about  ten  pounds  for  each  man,  and  of  this,  half  a 
pound  is  put,  every  morning,  into  a  lealiiem  bottle,  or  small 
outre,  with  as  much  water  as  is  thought  necessary.  By  then: 
motion  in  riding  the  contents  are  violently  shaken,  and  a  thin 
porridge  is  produced,  upon  which  they  make  their  dinner.^ 
When  these  Tartars  come  to  engage  in  battle,  they  never  mix 
with  the  enemy,  but  keep  hovering  about  him,  discharging 
their  arrows  first  from  one  side  and  then  &om  the  other, 
,  occasionally  pretending  to  fly,  and  during  their  flight  shooting 
arrows  backwards  at  t^eir  pursuers,  killing  men  and  horses,  as 
if  they  were  combating  feuce  to  fece.  In  this  sort  of  warfere 
the  adversary  imagines  he  has  gained  a  victory,  when  in  feet 
he  has  lost  the  battle ;  for  the  Tartars^  observing  the  mischief 
they  have  done  him,  wheel  about,  and  renewing  the  fight, 
overpower  his  remaining  troops,  and  make  them  prisoners  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  exertions.  Their  horses  are  so  well 
broken-in  to  quick  changes  of  movement,  that  upon  the  signal 
given,  they  instantly  turn  in  every  direction ;  and  by  these 
rapid  manoeuvres  many  victories  have  been  obtained.  All  that 
has  been  here  relatedis  spoken  of  the  original  manners  of  tho 
Tartar  chie&;  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  much  cor- 
rupted.^ Those  who  dwell  at  Ukaka,  forsaking  their  own 
laws,  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the  people  who  worship 

*  **0n  long  marches,"  says  Bell,  "all  their  provisions  consist  of 
ciheeae,  or  rather  dried  curd,  made  up  into  little  balls,  whieh  they 
drink  when  poimded  and  mixed  with  water."  (Vol.  i.  p.  34.)  **We  wem 
presented,"  says  Turner,  "  with  a  profusion  of  fresh,  rich  milk,  and  & 
preparation  called,  in  the  language  of  India,  c2%,  which  is  milk  acidu- 
lated by  means  of  buttermilk  boiled  in  it,  and  kept  till  it  is  slightly 
Qoagnlated*  The  hummttz  of  the  Tartars  is  mares'  milk,  prepared  by 
the. same  process:  this  is  sometimes  d^ied  in  masses  till  it  resembles 
chalk;  and  is  used  to  give  a  relish  to  the  water  they  drink,  by  solution' 
with  it.  I  have  been  told  that  the  operation  of  drying  it  is  sometimes 
performed  by  tying  the  dhy  tight' in  bags  of  cloth,  and  suspending  it 
imder  the  horses'  bellies." — ^Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  196. 

^  By  the  corruption  of  manuers  he  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
efiects  produced  by  the  conquest  of  China,  which  gave  to  these  rude 
and  hardy  people  a  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxuries.  So 
enervated  did  the  Hungals  become,  before  the  expiration  of  a  century^ 
iibat  they  were  ignominiously  driven  back  to  their  deserts  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Chinese  population. 


i^Ms,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  eastern  proTinees  hatre 
idopted  the  zDumerB  of  the  Saiaoens.^ 


CHAPTER  L. 

OF  THE  BT7LES  OF  JUSTIOE  OBSERVED  BY  THBSX  FBOPU — AJTD  OF  AS 
IHAOINABY  KIND  OF  MARBIAOE  CONTBACTED  BETWEEN  THE  DECEASED 
CHILDREN  OF  DIFFEBENT  FAMIUBS. 

Justice  is  administered  by  them  in  the  following  manner. 
When  a  person  is  convicted  of  a  robbery  not  meriting  the 
punishment  of  death,  he  is  condemned  to  receive  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  with  a  cane, — sev^  seventeen,  twenty- 
seven,  thirty-seven,  forty-seven,  or  as  for  as  one  hundred  and 
seven,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  and  circum- 
stances of  the  theft;  and  many  die  under  this  chastisement.' 
When,  for  stealing  a  horse  or  other  article  that  subjects  the 
offender  to  capital  punishment,  he  is  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  the  sentence  is  executed  by  cutthig  his  body  in  two 
with  a  sword.^  But  if  the  thief  has  the  means  of  paving  nine 
times  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  he  escapes  all  further 
punishment.  It  is  usual  for  every  chief  of  a  tribe  or  other 
person  possessing  large  cattle,  such  as  horses,  mares,  camels, 
oxen^  or  cows,  to  distinguish  them  by  his  mark,  and  then  to 
suffer  them  to  graze  at  large,  in  any  part  of  the  plains  or 
xpountains,  without  employing  herdsmen  to  look  after  them; 
and  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  mix  with  the  cattle  of 
other  proprietors^  they  are  restored  to  the  person  whose  mark 

'  ^  As  the  situation  of  Ukaka,  or  Ouohacha,  is  here  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  eastern  provinces,  we  may  presume  it  to  be  Okak,  ov 
dkaka,  of  Abulfeda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Et^  or  Wolga,  not  far  from 
Sar^  which  was  visited  by  the  father  and  uncle  of  our  author,  in  theu*. 
^st  journey.  The  relative  term  easiem  is  not,  however,  intended  to 
apply  to  those  pn>vlnc6s  which  we,  in  respect  to  China,  call  Eastern 
Tart^iry,  but  to  the  country  lying  eastward  of  the  Caspian. 

'  To  this  punishment,  which  is  known  to  be  common  in  China,  the 
l^ortuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Ixutcnuido  (from  h<ut<mo,  a  sts^  or 
cane). 

.  '  In  China,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  Tartars  may  be  supposed 
to. have. had  much  influence,  the  punishments  of  decapitation  and  of 
cutting  the  bodies  into  many  pieces,  are  in  use  for  certain  great 
offences. 
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they  bear.  Sheep  and  goatif,  on  theoonixarj,  luiye  paofde  to 
attend  them.  Their  cMb  of  evccy  Mad  aze  well-Bued,  &t, 
and  exceedingly  handsome.^  When  one  man  has  had#a  son, 
and  another  man  a  dau^kter,  although  both  may  hare  been 
dead  for  some  years,  they  have  a  practice  of  contracting  a 
marriage  between  their  deoeaaed  children,  and  of  besto\mig 
the  girl  upon  the  youth.  They  at  the  same  time  paint  upon 
pieces  of  pap^  human  figures  to  represent  attendants  with 
horses  and  other  animals,  dresses  of  all  kinds,  money,  and 
every  article  of  furniture;  and  all  these^  together  with  the 
ynairiage  contract^  which  is  regularly  drawn  np,  they  commit 
to  the  fiames,  in  order  that  throu^  the  medium  of  the  smoke 
(as  they  believe)  these  things  may  be  conveyed  to  their 
children  in  the  other  world,  and  that  they  may  become  husband 
and  wife  in  du0  Ibnn.  After  this  oeremonyy  the  Others  and 
mothers  consider  themselves  as  mutually  related,  in  the 
isame  manner  as  if  a  real  connexion  had  taken  place  between 
their  living  dbildren.^  Havmg  thila  given  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  ot  the  Tartan^  although  not  yet  of  the 
brilliant  acts  and  entoprises  of  their  grand  khan^  t^o  is  lord 

1  «  Their  homad  cat^le^"  eajB  Be]]«  "  are  very  laige.  Their  sheep 
have  broad  tailB^  and  their  mutton  is  excellent.  They  haye  also  great 
abtindance  of  goata." — ^Yol.  L  p.  246. 

*  This  enatom^  hcfwerer  extraordinaiy,  is  of  the  same  character  aa 
xnany  of  the  grave  aJbsurdities  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  instiiiitioiis. 
We  are  told  by  P.  Na-varette  that  it  exists-  in  one  of  the  northern  IH^>- 
Tinces^  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Mungals,  and  where  of  course 
we  may  look  for  a  similarity  of  practices.  **  In  the  province  of  Shan-si,** 
he  says,  ^  they  have  a  ricficnloiis  costom,  whidi  is,  to  marry  dead  folks. 
F.  Miclitael  Tngpu!teilu^  a  Jesoit,  who  Hyed  ^iveral  years  in  ihat  proTince^ 
told  it  us  whilst  we  were  confined.  It  MU  out  that  one  man's  son  and 
another^s  daughter  die.  Whilst  the  coffins  are  in  the  house  (and  they 
use  to  keep  ihexa  two  or  three  years  or  longer)  the  parents  agree  to 
marry  them;  they  send  the  usual  presents  as  if  they  were  aHve,  with 
much  ceremony  and  musie.  After  this  they  put  together  the  two 
coffins,  keep  the  wedding  dinner  before  them,  and  lastly  they  lay  them 
together  in  one  tomK  The  parents  from  this  time  are  lookea  up<Hi 
not  only  as  friends  but  relations,  as  they  would  haye  been  had  their 
children  been  married  living/'  (Churchill's  Collect,  vol.  i  p.  69.) 
**  This,'*  says  Malcolm,  **  is  said  to  be  still  an  usage  in  Tartary.  They 
throw  the  contract  in  the  fire,  and  conceive  the  smoke  ascenda  to  the 
departed  children,  who  many  in  the  other  world.  P^tit  de  la  Croix, 
in  his  life  of  Chenghiz,  mentions  this  fact;  and  I  find  it  stated  in 
a  Persian  macnuscript  written  by  a  man  of  learning  and  information." — 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i  p.  413,  note. 


of  all  the  Tartars,  we  shall  now  return  to  our  fanner  subject, 
that  is,  to  the  extoaaiTe  jdain  whiob  we  were  traTefsioig  when 
we  stopped  to  relate  the  history  of  this  people. 


CHAPTER  LL 

or  THS  FLAnr  or  babou  nxar  xjlba-koban— of  thb  customs  of  its 

IFHABITAHTS— K>F  VBM  OGKAX,  AT  TBE  DISTAITCB  OF  FORTT  DATB^ 
JOUBVSr  FBOX  THXSrCS— or  TBM  falcons  FBODUOID  IK  TBI  COUNTBT 
OB    ITS   BOBDEBfr— AND    Or   SBB  BIAUKQB  Or  THB   VOBTHSBN    COH« 

stbixatioh  to  an  obssbyxb  in  thosb  pabxb. 

Upon  leaving  Kara^koran  and  the  mountains  of  Altai,  the 
borial-place,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  imperial  Tartar  family, 
jon  proceed,  in  a  northern  direction,  throng  a  oonntry 
termed  the  plain  of  Bargu,  extending  to  the  distance  of  about 
forty  days'  journey.^  The  people  who  dwell  there  are  called 
Mekritiy^  a  rude  tribe,  who  live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals^ 

'  The  name  of  Baigu  appears  in  Strahlenberg's  map  of  Tartary,  near 
the:  Bonih-wesiem  ^«rt  of  the  lake  or  sea  of  Baikal,  and  in  D'Anville's 
on  the  north-east  side,  but  by  our  author  it  ia  appUed  to  the  country 
extending  from  thence,  many  days'  journey  tovrards  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  what  we  term  Siberia.  This  misapplication 
(as  he  considers  it)  is  noticed  by  Strahlenberg,  who  observes,  that 
« the  name  of  Bargu  ia  to  be  found  in  the  old  map  of  Qreat  Tartary, 
though  in  a  rery  wrong  niace,  viz.  towards  the  Mare  QlaoiaI&'^  (Note 
8,  p.  14.)  It  may  haye  happened,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  four 
centuries  one  vague  appellation  may  have  superseded  another;  and  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Siberia  is  the  indigenous  name  of 
the  region  on  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 

'  Of  this  tribe  of  Mekriti,  which  in  the  epitomes  is  Mecriit,  but  in 
the  Latin  edition  Meditae  (Mecaci  in  the  early  Latin),  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  Tartar  histories,  by  the  names  of  Merkit  and  Harkat, 
whose  country  was  amongst  the  fint  of  the  conquests  made  by  Jengiz- 
khan,  being  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Its  situation  is  not  pointed 
out  wi^  any  degree  of  precision,  but  that  it  is  far  northvrards  mav*  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  L'Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Huns,  where,  speaking 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Naimans  and  dispersion  of  their  princes,  it  ia 
said :  *'  Tons  prirent  la  foite,  et  se  retir^rent  vers  la  riviere  d'Irtisch« 
oft  ils  s^etablireot,  et  y  form^rent  un  puissant  parti  qui  (toit  soutenu 
par  Tootabegh,  khan  des  Merkitee."  (Liv.  zt.  p.  23.)  *'Ceuz  de  la 
tribu  des  Markats,"  says  Abu'lghazi,  "  avoient  du  temps  de  Zingis^Chan 
un  chan  appell6  Tochtabegi,  qui  estoit  tousjours  auz  prises  avec  Zingis- 
Chan."  (Hist.  g&i6al  p.  180.)    This  was  probably  the  most  northern 
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the  kt^gest  of  ^ich  are  of  tlie  xiatare  of  8tig8^  «&d  'i^m» 
they  also  make  use  of  for  the  putposes  6[  traTellifig.^  .  They 
feed  likewise  upon  the  birds  that  frequent  their  numeruMtt 
lakes  and  marshes,  as  well  as  upon  fish.  It  is  at  the  monlting 
season,  or  during  summer,  that  the  birds  seek  these  wateni 
and  being  then,  from  want  of  their  feathers,  inoiipable  of 
flight,  they  are  taken  by  the  natives  without  difficulty.  This 
plain  borders  on  the  ocean  at  its  northern  extremity.  The 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the 
Tartars  that  have  been  described,  and  they  are  subjects  of  the 
grand  khan.  They  have  neither  com  nor  wine;  and  although 
in  summer  they  derive  subsistence  from  the  chase,  yet  in 
winter  the  cold  is  so  excessive  that  neither  birds  nor  beasts 
can  remain  there.^  Upon  travelling  forty  days,  as  it  is  said, 
you  reach  the  (northern)  ocean.^  Near  to  this  is  a  mountain, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  vultures  and 
peregrine  falcons  have  their  nests.  Neither  mennor  cattle 
are  found  there,  and  of  birds  there  is  only  a  species  called 
bargelak,  and  the  falcons  to  which  they  serve  for  food.  The 
former  are  about  the  size  of  a  partridge,  with  tails  like  the 
swallow,  claws  like  those  of  the  parrot  kind,  and  are  swift  of 
flight.  When  the  grand  khan  is  desirous  of  having  a  brood 
of  peregrine  falcons,  he  sends  to  procure  them  at  this  place ; 
and  in  an  island  lying  off  the  coast,  gerfalcons  are  found  in 
such  numbers  that  his  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleases.^    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 

tribe  with  whose  name  onr  author  was  acquainted,  and  although  he 
now  proceeds  to  speak  (in  very  general  terms)  of  those  extensive  regions 
which  lie  between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Lena,  it  may  be  prestmied  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  them  but  from  the  report  of  others;  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  make  it  understood  that  he  had  visited  them  in  person. 

'  This  is  the  well-known  rein-deer,  a  large  and  beautiful  species  of 
cervus,  in  size  equal  to  the  elk,  and  in  shape  not  imlike  our  red  deer. 

*  The  description  of  these  people  and  their  coimtry  corresponds 
with  what  we  read  of  many  of  the  savage  tribes  that  wander  over 
those  inhospitable  deserts  through  which  the  great  northern  river$ 
flow. 

*  This  distance  of  forty  days'  journey  must  be  understood  to  com- 
mence from  the  plain  or  steppe  of  Bargu.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  qualified 
manner,  and  not  as  of  a  tract  that  he  had  himself  visited. 

*  "In  the  province  of  Dauria,"  says  Strahlenber^  "and  near  tha 
river  Amour  (the  Saglialien  oula  of  the  Jesuits)  there  are  a  ^eat  many 
•nilk-white  falcons,  which  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  China."  (P.  301.) 
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^fsMoom  sent  from  Europe  for  the  uae  of  tbe  Tartans  are 
eoiiteyed  to  the  court  oi  the  grand  khan.  They  go  only  to 
mme  of  the  Tartar  or  other  chiefs  of  the  Levant,  bordering 
OA  the ;  countneg  of  the  Comanians  and  Armenians.  This 
isUmd  is. situated  so  far  to  the  north  that  the  polar  constel- 
j&tion  appears  to  be  behind  you,  and  to  have  in  part  a 
i^ixtherly  bearing.^  Haying  thus  spoken  of  the  regions  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  the  northern  ocean,  we  shall  now  desmbe  the 
provinces  lying  nearer  to  the  residence  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  shall  return  to  that  of  Eampion,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

OF  THE  KINODOM  OF  EBGINUL,  ADJOININO  TO  TEAT  OF  EAMPION,  AHD 
OF  THIS  GFTT  OF  BINOTTI— OF  A  BPEOnBS  OF  OXEN  OOVEBED  WTTH 
ISXTBEUELY  FINE  HAIB— OF  THE  FOBH  OF  THE  ANIMAL  THAT  YIELDS 
THE  MUSK,  AND  THE  MODE  OF  TAKING  IT — AND  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THAT  COUNTfiT,  AND  THE  BEAUTT  OF  THB 
WOMEN. 

Upon  leaving  Kampion,  and  proceeding  five  days'  journey 
towards  the  east,  in  the  course  of  which  travellers  are  fre- 
quently terrified  in  the  night-time  by  the  voices  of  spirits, 
they  reach  a  kingdom  named  Erginul,'  subject  to  the  grand 

^*  1  could  not  but  admire/'  says  Bell,  "  the  beauty  of  these  fine  birds. 
....  They  are  brought  from  Siberia,  or  places  to  £he  north  of  ihe 
river  Amoor."  (Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  79.)  Among  the  presents  sent  by 
the  .Czar  Ivan  Basiliewitz,  by  his  ambassador,  to  Queen  Mary,  in  1556 
(as  mentioned  by  Hakluyt),  was  "a  large  and  fair  white  jerfcMocon,  for 
the  wild  swan,  crane,  goose,  and  other  great  fowls." 

^  The  Italian  words,  "  la  stella  tramontana,"  which  in  the  text  is 
.translated  **  the  polar  constellation,"  should  perhaps  be,  in  strictness, 
the  "  polar  star."  We  must  presume  his  meaning  to  have  been  that  the 
conspicuous  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  lesser  bear,  or  perhaps  what  aret 
called  the  pointers  of  the  greater,  appeared  to  the  south  of  a  person 
situated  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  northern  continent.  In  Fra 
Hauro's  map  we  find  the  words:  "Qui  la  Tramontana  roman  in 
mezzodi." 

^  By  the  corrupted  name  of  Erginul  or  £rgi-nur,  is  meant  (as  may 
1)6  conjectured  from  the  circumstances)  that  &strict  of  Tangut  which 
is  called  by  the  Tartars  Eokonor,  and  by  the  Clhinese,  Hohonor  or 
Hohonol,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  Tangut  Proper.  The  distance 
9t  Its  lake  from  the  city  of  Eampion  or  Ean-cheu  is  about  one  hundred 
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khan,  and  inclnded  in  the  {^rovinoe  of  Tangui  Within  the 
limits  of  this  kingdom  are  several  principalities,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are,  in  general,  idolater&i,  with  some  few  Nes- 
torian  Chri^ions  and  worshippers  of  Mahomet  Amongst 
many  cities  and  strong  places  the  principal  one  is  £lrginul. 
?*roceeding  firom  thence  in  a  sonth-eastem  direction,  the  road 
takes  you  to  Cathay,  and  in  that  route  you  find  a  city  called 
Singui,^  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  where  are  many 
towns  and  castles,  in  like  manner  belonging  to  Tangut,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan.^  The  population  of 
this  country  consists  chiefly  of  idolaters;  > but  there  are  also 
some  Mahometans  and  Christians.  Here  are  found  many 
wild  cattle  that,  in  point  of  size,  may  be  compared  to 
elephants.  Their  colour  is  a  miiture  of  white  and  black,  and 
they  are  very  beautiful  to  the  sight.     The  hair  upon  every 

and  forty  milea,  in  a  direction  nearly  Bouth,  which  could  scarcely 
be  travelled  in  five  dayia^  through  a  mountainouB  tract;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  its  principal  town  may  have  been  much  nearer  to  that  place. 
.and  perhaps  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clan- 
muren.  In  the  Basle  edition  the  name  is  written  Erigimul,  in  the 
older  Latin,  Ergimul,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Ergiuul ;  but  none 
of  them,  apparently,  more  correct  than  the  £cgi-nul  cf  Bamusio;  the 
latter  part  of  which  seems  to  be  the  word  »4r  or  ndr,  signifying  a 
lake. 

^  Singoi  (as  the  name  appears  in  the  texts  of  BaolinBio,  of  the  Basle 
edition,  and  of  the  older  Latin,  bnt  in  the  manuscripts,  ^gni  and  Sigui, 
and  in  the  epitomes,  Sirigai)  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the 
city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  the  capital  o{  the  province  of  Shen-si  But  the  latter 
is  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  province,  and  in  the  heart  of 
China;  whereas  it  is  Tangufc  that  bur  author  is  stiU  describing;  and 
although  the  western  extremity  of  Shen-si  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Sifan  or  Tufan  (people  of  Tangut),  such  was  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  interior  part  of  the  province.  Singui  or  Signi,  on  the  contrary, 
was,. I  have  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  celebrated  mart  of  Si-ning  (the 
Selin  of  Pallas),  on  the  western  verge  of  Shen-si,  and  distant  only 
a  few  days*  journey,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  from  Hohonor.  It  has 
been  at  s^l  periods,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  great  halting-place  for  tra- 
vellers between  Tibet  and  Peking,  and  therefore  properly  said  to  lie  in 
the  road  to  Cathay. 

*  These  numerous  calstles  or  forts  are  likewise  noticed' by  puHalde, 
who  describe?  the  western  part  of  Shen-si  as  consisting  of  two  great 
valleys,  diverging  from  a  pointy  and  advancing,  the  one  in  a  northern, 
the  other  in  a  western  direction,  into  the  country  of  the  Sifan.  This 
tract  formed  no  original  part  of  the  empire,  but  was  a. conquered  dis- 
trict, taken  from  Tangut  (to  which  our  author  considerB  it  as  belonging 
5n  hk  time)  and  annexed  to  Shen-si  .       ^   - 
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part  of  their  bodies  ]ieg  down  smoDtli,  eLdep^ng  upon  the 
shoulder,  where  it  stands  np  to  the  he^t  of  about  three 
pahns.  This  hair,  or  mth^  wool,  is.  white,  and  more  soft  and 
delicate  than  silk.^  Marco  Polo  carried  some  of  it  to  Yenioey 
as  a  singular  curiosity,  and  such  it  was  esteemed  b j  all  who 
saw  it.  Many  of  these  cattle  taken  wild  haye  become  do- 
mesticated, and  the  breed  [»roduoed  between  them  and  the 
common  cow  are  noble  ammalB,  and  better  qualified  to 
iindeigo  £&tigae  than  any  other  kind.  They  are  accustomed 
to  cany  heavier  burtheus  and  to  perform  twice,  the  labour  in 
husbandly  that  could  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  sort,  being 
both  active  and  powerful^  In  this  country  it  is  ih^t  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  musk  is  procured.^  The  animal 
which  yields  it  is  not  larger,  than  the  female  goat,  but  in  form 
TesemUes  the  antelope.  It  is  called  in  the  Tartar  language, 
ffzidderi  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  the  higsr  kind  .of  deer: 
its  feet  and  tail  are  those  of  the  antelope,  but  it  has  not 
the  horns.  It  is  provided  with  four  projecting  teeth  or 
tusks,  three  inches  in  length,  two  in  the  upper  jaw  pointing 

1  This  fine  specias  of  boi  is  particuhuEtj  d«seribed  by  Tnnier,  m  well 
in  hia  Embassy  to  Tibet,  es  in  the  Asiatie  Researches,  toL  iv.,  by  the 
name  of  the  yaib  of  Tartery,  or  bushy-tailed  bixll  of  Ilbet  ^  Over  tibe 
shoulders,**  he  observes,  *'  rises  a  thidc  muscle,  ooT«red  with  *  profusioa 
of  soft  hair,  which  in  general  is  longer  and  more  cepiom  than  that 
along  the  rklge  of  the  back  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  The  tail  is 
composed  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  long  flowing,  gloasy  hair.  .  .  The 
ehoaLden^  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  dothsd  with  a  sort  of 
soft,  thick  wool;  but  the  inferior  parts  with  straight,  .pendent  hair, 
that  descends  below  the  knee.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  vtoiety  of  colours 
amongst  them,  but  black  or  white  are  the  most  prevalent.'*  (Embassy, 
p.  18&)  With  respect  to  it^  hei^t,  which  our  author  has  nn^nified,  it 
is  said  by  Turner  to  be  about  that  of  the  English  bull;  but,  from  the 
piH>fu8e  quantity  of  hair  with  whidi  it  is  aoTered,  it  eeams  to  be  ''  of 
^reatbulk.*'  It  is  distinguiAed  ty  the  name  of  bo9  grimwtem. 

3  "  They  (the  ymks.  Turner  adds)  are  a  Tery  Tahiable  pit>peiij>  to  the 
tribes  of  itinerant  Tartani  called  Bukba,  who  liw  in  tents,  and  tend 
them  from  place  to  place;  they  at  the  same  time  aflbrd  their  herdsmen 
an  easy  mode  of  conyeyance^  a  good  coyering,  and  wholesome  sub- 
sistence.  They  are  never  emjdioyed  in  agriculture,"  ^it  is  obvious  thai 
this  may  not  be  the  case  in  every  district,)  ''but  are  extremely  useful 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  for  they  are  strong;  sure-footed,  and  cany  a  great 
weight** .  (P.  187.)  These  qualities  are  strongly  exemplified  in  Moer- 
croft's  Journey  to  Lake  M&nasardvera. — ^Auat.  Res.  voL  xii 

^  It  is  generally:  asserted  that  the  musk  of  Tibet;  or  of  the  part  of 
'Tartary'bordering  upon  the  north-west  of  China,  is  superior  to  that 
procured  in  the  Chinese  provinces. 
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ft^wnwuvds,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  pointing  upwasdf  ^ 
«mall  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  white  as  ivorj^ 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  handsome  creature.  The  mu;^  ia 
ol^tained  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  time  when  th^ 
moon  is  at  the  full,  a  hag  or  imposthume  of  coagnlated  hlobd 
lornifi  itself  ahout  the  umhilical  region,  and  those  whosd 
OQCupation  it  is  to  take  the  animal  avail  themselves  of  tho 
moonlight^for  that  purpose,  when  they  cut  off  the  membrane^ 
and  aft^wards  dry  it,  with  its  contents,  in  the  sun.^  It 
proves  the  fi^^est  musk  that  is  known.  Great  numbers  are 
isaught,  and  the  flesh  is  esteemed  good  to  eat.^  Marco  Polo 
brought  with  him  to  Venice  the  head  and  the  feet  of  one  of 
them  dried.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  employ  them 
selves  in  trade  and  manu&ctures.  They  have  grain  in  abun- 
dance. The  extent  of  the  province  is  twenty-flve^  days* 
journey.     Pheasants  are  found  in  it  that  are  twice  the  size  of 

^  From  Turner  we  have  a  particular,  although  unscientific,  account  of 
what  is  usually  termed  the  musk  deer,  which  in  the  language  of  Tibet  he 
eajs,  is  called  la,  and  the  vascular  covering  of  the  musk,  latcha.  After 
speaking  of  the  long-haired  cattle,  he  proceeds  in  the  next  place  (as  does 
our  author)  to  say :  "  The  musk-deer  too,  which  produce  a  vsduable  article 
of  revenue,  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains. 
This  animal  is  observed  te  delight  in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  is 
always  found  in  places  bordering  on  snow.  Two  long  curved  tusks, 
proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  directed  downwards,  seem  intended 
principally  to  serve  him  for  the  purpose  of  digging  roots,  which  are 
eaid  to  be  his  usual  food;  yet  it'  is  possible  they  may  also  be  weapoas 
of  offence.  .  .  .  They  are  about  the  height  of  a  moderatdiy-eized  hog^ 
which  they  resemble  much  in  the  figure  of  the  body;  but  ^ey  are  still 
more  like  the  hog-deer,  so  termed  in  Bengal,  from  the  same  similitude. 
They  have  a  small  *head,  a  thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  scut,  and 
«xtremdy  deUcate  limbs.  The  greatest  singularity  in  this  animal,  i^ 
the  sort  of  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  which  is  prodigiously  copious^ 
and  grows  erect  all  over  the  body,  between  two  and  three  inches  long, 
Ijing  smooth  only  where  it  is  short,  on  the  head,  legs,  and  ears.  .  . .. 
The  colour,  at  the  base,  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at  the 
points.  The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed  in  a  little  bag  or  tumour,  re- 
sembling a  wen,  situated  at  the  navel;  and  is  found  only  in  the  maW. 
(Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  200.)  In  a  work  published  at  Calcutta  in  IfSS', 
called  the  "  Oriental  Miscellany,"  (vol.  i  p.  129,)  there  is  a  scientific 
description  of  the  "  Thibet  Musk,"  by  Dr.  Fleming  with  a  plate  front 
an  accurate  drawing  of  the  animal,  made  by^r.  Home.  See  also  an 
engraving  of  the  h^,  in  Kirkpatrick's  Account  of  KepauL 

'  The  circumstance  of  the  flesh  serving  for  food  is  noticed  by  several 
modem  writers. 

*  [The  early  Latin  text  reads  fifteea] 
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«tirs,  but  sbmetbiiig  smaller  than  the  peftoodc  The  tail 
fMKthers  ai^e  eight  or  ten  palms  in  length.^  There  are  other 
|»heasants  also^  in  size  and  appearance  like  onr  own,  aa  well  as 
n  great  variety  of  other  birds,  some  of  which  have  beautiful 
plumage.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.^  In  penum  they  are 
inclined  to  corpulency,  and  their  noses  are  small  Their 
badr  is  black,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  beard,  or  only  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  chin.^  The  women  of  the  8uperi(»r 
class  are  in  like  manner  free  from  superfluous  hairs;  their 
ddns  are  fair,  and  they  are  well  formed;  but  in  their  manners 
they  are  dissolute.  The  men  are  much  devoted  to  female 
society ;  and,  according  to  their  laws  and  customs,  they  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  they  please,  provided  they  are  able  to 
inaintain  them.  If  a  young  woman,  although  poor,  be  hand- 
some, the  rich  are  induced  to  take  her  to  wife,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  her,  make  valuable  presents  to  her  parents  and 
relations,  beauty  alone  being  the  quality  held  in  estimation. 
We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  district;  and  proceed  to 
speak  of  another,  situated  further  to  the  eastward. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

or  THE  PROVINCE  OF  EORIQAIA,  AMD  OF  THE  CEFT  OF  KAXACHA — OF 
THE  MANNBBS  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS — AND  OF  THE  OAHSLOTB  XANU* 
FACTURBD  THERE. 

Departing  from  Erginul,  and  proceeding  easterly  for  eight 
days,  you  come  to  a  country  named  Egrigaia,  still  belonging 
to  the  great  province  of  Tangut,  and  subject  to  the  grand 
khan,  in  which  there  are  many  cities  and  castles,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  called  KaJacha.^    The  inhabitants  are  in 

^  This  is  probably  the  ai^s-pheasant  (phancMMis  or^^,' which, 
although  a  native  of  Sumatra,  is  said  to  be  also  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  China. 

*  The  religion  of  the  lamas,  which  is  idolatrous,  preyailis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Si-ning,  as  well  as  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Se-chuen,  to  the  westward. 

*  [The  early  Latin  text  reads,  "non  habent  barbam  nisi  in  mento."] 

*  Neither  the  names  of  Egrigaya,  Eggaya,  Egygaia;  or  Egregia,  nor 
those  of  Kalacha,  Calacia,  Colatia,  or  Calatia,  appear  in  any  map  thit 
can  be  cited  as  authority.  The  former,  however,  had  some  resdmblaiice 
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general  idolaters ;  but  there  are  'three  churches  of  Nestoriiui> 
Christiana  In  this  city  they  manufacture  beautiful  camelots^ 
the  finest  knovn  in  the  world,  of  the  hair  of  camels  and  like* 
wise  of  white  wool.^  These  are  of  a  beautiful  white.  They^ 
are  purchased  by  the  merchants  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  carried  to  many  other  countries,  especially  to  Cathay. 
Leaving  this  province,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  situated 
towards  the  (north-)east,  named  Tenduk,  and  shall  thus  enter 
upon  the  territory  of  Prester  John. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

OF  THE  PBOVnrOS  OF  TENDUK,  GOYXBNKD  BY  PBINCES  OF  THB  BAOB  OV 
PREBTBR    JOHir,    AND    CHIEFLT  IKHABITBD    BT    CHBISTIAB8 — OF    TBM 

OBBmrAnov  or  thbib  pbubtb — ^abs  of  a  tbibx  of  fxoplx  caUiBD 

ABOOB,  THB  MOST  PBBSOBABLB  ABD  THB  BUK  INFOBMBD  OP  ANT  IK 
THBSX  COUBTBIBS. 

Tenduk,^  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Prester  John,*  is  an 

eastern  province,  in  which  there  are  many  cities  and  castles, 

to  Uguria,  Iguria,  or  the  country  of  the  Eighurs ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
name  of  l^e  town  called  by  Kubruquis,  Cailac,  and  by  B.  Goez,  Cialis; 
the  supposed  situation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  prefixed  to 
Sherefeddin's  History  of  Timur  Bec^  translated  by  P6tis  de  la  Croix,  afe 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  Turfan,  by  the  name  of  Tulduz  or 
OiaUs.  ^  We  found  one  great  citie  there,"  says  Bubruquis,  **  whereizi 
was  a  mart,  and  great  store  of  merchants  firequenting  it  .  .  .  All  this 
country  was  wont  to  be  called  Organum;  and  the. people  thereof  had 
their  proper  language,  and  their  peculiar  kind  of  writing."  ....**  The 
first  sort  of  these  idolaters  are  called  Jugures,  whose  land  bordereth 
upon  thtt  foresaid  land  of  Organum,  within  the  said  mountains  east« 
ward.  .  «  .  The  eitisens  of  the  foresaid  citie  of  Cailac  had  three  idol« 
temples,  and  I  entered  into  two  of  them,  to  behold  their  foolish  super- 
iartitions." — Purchas,  vol.  iil  p.  20. 

^  It  has  been  doubted  (sinoe  the  material  used  in  the  manufaetur* 
of  shawls  is  known  to  be  wool  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep)  whether 
the  hair  of  camels  is  actually  woven  into  cloth  of  any  kind;  but  wq 
learn  from  Elphinstone,  that  "  oormuk,  a  fine  cloth  made  of  camels' 
wool,  a  quantity  of  cotton,  and  some  lambs'  skins  are  imported  (into 
C^ubul)  from  the  Bokhara  country."— P.  295. 

*  The  plain  of  Tenduk  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  124,  note ')  aa- 
tiie  scene  of -a  famous  battle,  in  which  the  army  of  Ung-khan  was 
defeated  and  destroyed  by  Jengiz-khan ;  and  although  the.  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Jesuits'  map,  its  situation  is  nearly  identified  hf 

•  See  Appendix.  L 
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subject  to  the  rule  of  the  grand  khan;  all  the  pAiocea  of  that: 
fionilj  haTing  renudned  dependent  sinee  Clhingi%  the  fint: 
emperor,  gubdued  the  conntiy.  The  ea|HtaI  ia  likewise  named, 
^enduk  The  king  now  reigning  is  a  descendant  of  Prester 
John,  and  is  stiU  Prester  John,  and  named  Ge<»rge.  He  ia 
both  a  Christian  and  a  priest;  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  also  Christians.  This  king  George  holds  his 
country  as  a  fief  of  the  grand  khan ;  not,  indeed,  the  entire 
possessions  of  the  original  Prester  John,  but  a  certain  portion 
of  them ;  and  the  khan'  always  bestows  upon  him,  as  well  as 
upon  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  his  daughters,  and  other 
f^smales  of  the  royal  fiunily,  in  marriage.  In  th&  prorinc^,' 
the  stone  of  which  the  azure  colour  ia  made  ia  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  fine  quality.  Here  likewise  they  manuiactnre 
stufis  of  camels*  hair.  The  people  gain  their  subsistence  bj. 
agriculture,  trade,  and  mechanical  labours.  Although  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  the  king  being  a 
Christian,  as  has  been  said,  the  goremment  of  the  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  Christians.  Amongst  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, there  are  both  worshippers  of  idols  and  followers  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet.^  There  is  likewise  a  class  of  people  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Argon,'  because  they  are  produced  from 

P.  Gaubil's  informiQg  lu  tbat  the  battle  was  fooght  in  ihjt  space  be- 
tween the  riTers  Tnla  and  Kerlon,  whose  sources  approximate  about 
the  foiiy-eigbili  or  foriy-nintii  degree  of  latituda  It  was  also  in  this 
tract,  on  the  nortbem  bordw  of  the  desert,  that  th^  Kaldan  or  chief  of 
the  Eluts  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Eaiig-hi,  in  the 
year  1699.  I  am  strbngly  inclined  to  befiere  that  the  name  of  Tenduk^ 
^hich  P6tia  do  la  Croix  has  confounded  with  Tangut,  is  no  other  than 
Tangos ;  as  we  find  in  the  mapsy  the  tribes  of  the  Tungusi  inhabiting 
this  region^  and  particularly  between  the  Amur  rirer  and  Baikal  lake» 
Adelung,  indeed,  remarks  that  in  their  language  the  names  of  the 
domesticated  animals  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Mungals»  from 
wbom  tiiey  receiTed  them  ;  which  is  a  proof  d  their  anoiflnt  proximity 
and  intercoursa 

^  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Se][}uk8  of  Persia,  which  commenced  itt 
the  eleventh  centiiry;  the  Uahometans  established  themselyes  in  consi- 
derable numbers  at  Kashgar,  and  from  thence  gradually  spread  orer 
Tartaiy  in  their  chaiaeler  of  merchants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
Moghtd  or  If  ungal  emperors  of  Ghina^  they  appeinred  in  a  higher 
capacity,  frequently  eommanding  armies  and  presiding  at  tribunals:.' 
Benaudot  labours  to  proye  that  their  earliest  connexion  with  that 
country  was  by  sea;  which  may  have  beat  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Arabs,  although  not  to  the  Mahometans  of  Persia  and  Khorasan. 
-  *  This  name  of  Argon  appears  to  be  the  Oigon  of  the  Jesuits  and 
•     l2 
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a  mixtnre  of  two  races,  namely,  those  natives  of  Tendnk  vrhg^^ 
are  idolaters,  and  the  Mahometans.  The  men  of  this  conntary. 
are  fidrer  complexioned  and  better  looking  than  those  in  th&^^ 
otiier  countries  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  aho^; 
better  instructed,  and  more  skilful  traders. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


OF  THB  BEAT  OF  OOYEBNMENT  OF  THE  FRINCBB  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF 
^RESTER  JOHK,  CALLED  000  AND  MAGOO — OF  THE  HANNEBS  OF  rra 
IKHABITANTS-^F  THEIB  IfABDFACTUBE  OF  BILK — ^AND  OF  THE  MQlEa  ' 
OF  BILVEB  WORKED  THERE. 

In  this  province  (of  Tenduk)  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereigns  styled  Prester  John,  when  they  ruled 
over  the  Tartars  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
which  their  successors  occupy  to  the  present  hour.  George, 
above-mentioned,  is  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Prester  John, 
of  whose  family  he  is  regarded  as  the  head.  There  are  two 
regions  in  which  they  exercise  dominion.  These  in  our  part 
of  the  world  are  named  Gog  and  Magog,  but  by  the  native* 
Ung  and  Mongul ;  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  distinct  race  of  ^ 
people.  In  Ung  they  are  Gog,  and  in  Mongul  they  are  Tar- 
tars.^   Travelling  seven  days  through  this  province,  in  an . 

Archon  of  BelFs  map.  The  river  so  called  runs  through  the  part  of 
Tartary  here  described,  alud  being  joined  by  the  .Tula,  their  united' 
streams  ftdl  into  the  Selinga.  On  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Oigoa 
vre  find,  in  modem  times,  the  wga,  or  station  of  the  grand  lama  of  the 
Kungals.  In  nearly  the  same  latitude,  but  more  towards  the  east  by . 
several  degrees,  appears  also  another  and  more  considerable  river, 
named  in  the  Jesuits'  map  -  Ergon6,  or  Argun,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  Chma  and  Russia  in  that  quarter;  near  to 
which  is  a  town  or  city  called  Ai^gun-skoi. 

^  This  passage,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  wholly  unintelligible  as  it 
now  stands,  and  we  are  to  presume  that  the  words  of  our  author  have 
been  misimderstood  and  perverted,  although  it  may  be  found  imprac-" 
ticable  to  restore  them  to  a  consistent  sense.  His  object  apparently : 
was  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  of  which  the  sub- 
jects  of  IJng-khan  consisted,  viz.  Mungals  and  Turkts  or  Turks,  to; 
whom,  in  latter  times,  the  general  name  of  Tartars  or  Tatars  is  ezclu- ' 
sively  applidd:  a  distinction  which,  notwithstanding  the  marked  diver-; 
sity  of  language,  is  rendered  obscure  from  the  mixture  of  tribes  under  [ 
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^GUsterly  direction,  towards  Cathaj,  you  pass  many  towns 
itikabited  bjr  idolaters,  as  well  as  by  Mahometans  and  Nes- 
torian  Christians.^  They  gain  their  living  by  trade  and  manu- 
fbctures,  weaving  fine-gold  tissues,  ornamented  with  mother- 
of-pearl^  named  fuucici,  and  silks  of  different  textures  and 
colours,  not  unlike  those  of  Europe;  together  with  a  variety 
of  woollen  cloths.  These  people  are  all  subjects  of  the  grand 
khan.  One  of  the  towns^  named  Sindichin,  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  and  every  article  neces- 
sary for  the  equipment  of  troops.  In  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  province  there  is  a  place  called  Idi£s^  in  which  is  a  rich 
mine  of  silver,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  that  metal  are 
obtained.^    There  are  also  plenty  of  birds  and  beasts. 

the  same  gOTemment ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  splendid  reputation 
acquired  by  the  immediate  dependuits  of  Jengiz-khan,  the  rarious 
auxiliaiy  tribes  afifected  to  consider  themselves  as  Mungals ;  whilst,  on 
Hxe  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  applied  to  them  indis- 
criminately the  appellation  of  Tata  or  Tartars.  It  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  scriptural  names  of  Gog  and  Magog,  that  they  are 
here  spoken  of  as  being  improperly  given  to  these  people  by  Europeans, 
and  not  as  appellations  known  in  the  country.  By  the  generality  of 
Arabians  and  Persians,  who  pronounce  the  names  Y^jig  and  Maj^j, 
they  are  understood  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  north-westem  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  ancient  Scy- 
thians, against  whose  predatory  incursions  the  strong  rampart  of  Der- 
bend,  together  with  the  line  of  works  extending  from  it,  and  r^;arded 
as  supernatural,  were  constructed  at  a  very  remote  period.  Other 
situations,  however,  have  been  assigned  to  tins  wandering  and  terrific 
description  of  people,  by  the  orient  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  some 
of  whom  place  them  in  the  northern  part  of  Tartary. 

^  During  the  successive  reigns  of  the  Mungal  emperors  of  China, 
many  considerable  towns  were  built  in  that  part  of  Tartary  which  lies 
between  the  river  Kerlon  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Pe-che-ll ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  destroyed,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty 
by  those  of  the  Ming,  whose  object  it  was  to  deface  every  vestige  of  the 
power  of  their  late  masters. 

^  The  name  of  Sindicin  or  Sindichin,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is 
Sindacui,  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Sindatoy,  in  the  early  Latin  Sindatus, 
and  which  should  perhaps  be  Sindi  or  Sinda-cheu,  (the  last  syllable 
denoting  the  word  **  town,")  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Jesuits'  map,  but 
ixxay  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  places  destroyed  by  the  Ming,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note.  Idifa,  Idifu,  or  Idic%  has  equally  eluded 
my  research,  although  the  circumstance  of  a  silver  mine  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood might  have  helped  to  point  out  its  situation.  Upon  the  wholes 
indeed,  and  particularly  from  the  description  of  the  manufcu^ures  said 
to  flourish  there,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  transposition  of  matter 
(of  which  some  indubitable  examples  will  be   hereafter  observed) 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

OP  THE  CITY  OF  CHANOAKOS — OP  DTPPERENT  SFECIXS  OP  CRAmSB — ^AKI> 
OP  PAKFBIDOSS  Aim  QUAUfl  BBID  IS  CHAT  PABV  BT  TBB  OBDXSS  Of 
VBB  OBAIID  KBAB. 

Leaving  the  city  and  province  last  mentioned,  and  travelling 
three  days,  you  arrive  at  a  city  named  Changa-nor,  whicll 
signifies,  the  ^'white  lake.^'^.  At  this  place  the  grand  khan  had 
a  great  palace,  which  he  is  fond  of  vidting,  hecause  it  is  sur-i 
rounded  with  pieces  of  water  and  streams,  the  resort  of  many 
swans;  and  there  is  a  fine  plain,  where  are  found  in  great 
numhers  cranes,  pheasants,  partridges^  and  other  birds.  He 
derives  the  highest  degree  of  amusement  from  sportii^  with 
gerfalcons  and  hawks,  the  game  being  here  in  vast  abun- 
dance.    Of  the  cranes  tbey  reckon  five  species.^    The  firs^ 

has  taken  place  in  this  instsnoe,  and  i^at  the  passage  beginning  with 
the  words,  "  TiaTelling  seren  days  through  this  province,"  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chapter,  has  no  proper  connexion  dther  with  what  pre- 
cedes it,  refipecting  ihe  eountiy  of  the  Mungals,  or  what  follows 
respecting  Ohanganor,  but  must  have  applied  to  a  more  ciTilLeed 
country,  nearer  to  the  borders  of  China. 

^  The  Cianganor  or  Ghanganor  of  Ramusio,  Claniganiorum  of  the 
Basle  edition,  Oyagamorum  of  the  older  Latin,  Cyangamor  of  the  RM. 
and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  Cyagnuorum  of  the  Italian  epitomes,  ai« 
obrionsly  intended  for  the  Tsaiiaa-nor,  Chahan-nor,  or  White  lake  of 
the  maps;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ghangai  mountains  of  Strahlen- 
bei^g;  or  Hangai-alin  of  the  Jesuits,  derive  their  appellation  fix>m  th6 
same  quality,  real  or  imaginary,  of  whiteness.  In  the  Kalmuk-Mun- 
galian  vocabulary  of  the  former,  tlie  word  for  "white"  is  zaganf  (pro- 
Imbly  a  soft  pronunciation  of  o^c^on,)  and  in  the  Mancheu  dictionaiy 
of  lAngl^s  it  is  chtm^ien, 

'  These  birds  being  termed  ffm  in  the  Italian  Torsions,  and  ffrvs  in 
ihe  Latin,  I  have  called  them  cranes  in  the  English  tnnslation;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  heron  (ardea),  or  the  stork  (ctoonw),  be 
not  rather  meant  by  our  author's  description  of  them.  **  On  trouve,** 
says  the  translator,  or  the  commentator  of  Abu'lgfaazi,  **  une  grande 
quantity  d*oiseaux  dTune  beauts  particuli^re  dans  les  vastes  plaines  de 
la  Qnnde  Taitarie^  et  roiseau  dont  il  est  parl§  en  oet  oidroit  pour- 
roit  bien  estre  une  esp^ce  de  ker(m,  qu'on  trouve  dans  le  pays  des 
Houngales  vers  les  fronti^res  de  la  d^e,  et  qui  est  tout  blanc,  excite 
le  bee,  les  ailes,  et  la  qufinie,  qu'il  a  d'nn  fort  bean  rouge.  .  ,  .  Peat  estre 
aussi  que  c*est  d^me  dcqgne  dont  noetre  auteur  veut  parler." — Hist, 
gdn^.  des  Tatares,  p.  905.  This  is  the  Orua  LeucogeramiM  or  Siberian 
crane  of  Pennant.  ' 
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sort  are  entirely  black  as  ooals,  and  have  long  wings.  The 
second  sort  have  wings  still  longer  than  the  first,  but  are 
white,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  full  of  eyes,  round 
like  liiose  of  the  peacock,  but  of  a  gold  colour  and  very 
l)right;  the  head  is  red  and  black,  and  well  formed;  the  neck 
is  black  and  white,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  bird  is 
extremely  handsome.  The  third  sort  are  of  the  sise  of  ours 
[in  Italy].  The  fourth  are  small  cranes,  having  the  feathers 
prettily  streaked  with  red  and  azure.  The  fifth  are  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  the  head  red  and  black,  and  are  of  a  large  size.^ 
Kigh  to  this  city  is  a  valley  firequented  by  great  numbers  of 
partridges  and  quails,  for  whose  food  the  grand  khan  causes 
millet,  panicum,  and  other  grains  suitable  to  such  birds,  to  be 
sown  along  the  sides  of  it  every  season,  and  gives  strict  com- 
mand that  no  person  shall  dare  to  reap  the  seed;  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment.  Many  keepers^ 
likewise,  are  stationed  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  game, 
that  it  may  not  be  taken  or  destroyed,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tlu*owing  the  millet  to  ihe  birds  during  the  winter. 
So  accustomed  are  they  to  be  thus  fed,  that  upon  the  grain 
being  scattered  and  the  man's  whistling,  they  immediately 
assemble  from  eveiy  quarter.  The  grand  khan  also  directs 
that  a  number  of  small  buildings  be  prepared  for  their  shelt^ 
during  the  night;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  attentions,  ha 
always  finds  abundant  sport  when  he  visits  this  coimtry ;  and 
even  in  the  winter,  at  which  season,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  he  does  not  reside  there,  he  has  camel-loads  of 
the  birds  sent  to  him,  wherever  his  court  may  happen  to  be 
at  the  tima^  Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  direct  our 
course  three  days*  joum^  towards  the  north-east. 

^  [The  6ariy  Latin  text  hMo,  "  Quarta  generatio  sunt  parvsa  et  habent 
ad  aures  penoas  nigras.  Quinta  generatio  est  quia  sunt  omnes  grigi» 
et  nuudme,  et  habent  caput  nigrum  et  album."] 

'  Game  in  large  quantities  is  brought  icom  Tartary  to  Peking  during 
the  winter  in  a  £rosen  state. — Lettres  ^di£  torn.  zzii.  p.  177.  ed.  1781. 
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CHAPTER  LVII.  ■ 

•J 

01*  THX  0B4JTD  khan's  BZLIUTIFUL  PALACE  IN  THB  CITT  OF  SHANDU— r^ 
OF  HIS  STUD  OF  WHITE  BROOD-MARES,  WITH  WHOSB  MILK  HE  PER-* 
FORMS  AK  ANNUAL  SACRIFICE— OF  THB  WONDERFUL  OPERATIONS  Olt' 
THB  ASTBOLOOBBS  ON  OCCASIONS  OF  BAD  WEATHER— OF  THB  •  CBRB,^^ 
MONIES  FBAOTISBD  BT  THBM  IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  BOTAL  PA£AC8— <^; 
AND  OF  TWO  DESCBIPTIONS  OF  REUaiOUS  MENDIOANTS^  WITH  IBEIfi 
MODES  OF  liiyiNG. 

DBPABTiNa  from  the  city  last  mentioned,  ai^  proceedings 
three  days*  journey  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  yon  aniTe  at 
a  city  named  Shandu,  built  by  the  grand  khan  Kublai,  now 
reigning.^  In  this  he  caused  a  palace  to  be  erected,  of  marble 
and  other  handsome  stone,  admirable  as  well  for  the  elegance 
of  its  design  as  for  the  skill  displayed  in  its  execution.  The 
halls  and  chambers  are  all  gilt,  and  very  handsome.  It 
presents  one  front  towards  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  towards  its  wall;  and  from  each  extremity  of  the 
building  runs  another  wall  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enclose- 
sixteen  miles  in  circuit  of  the  adjoining  plain,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  but  through  the  palace.^  Within  the  bounds  of 
this  royal  park  there  are  rich  and  beautiful  meadows,  watered 
by  many  rivulets,  where  a  variety  of  animals  of  the  deer  and 
goat  kind  are  pastured,  to  serve  as  food  for  the  hawks  and 

^  Shanda  is  the  Chang-tou  (Shangta)  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  and  by 
P.  Couplet,  in  his  Notes  to  the ."  Observations  Chronologiques"  of 
P.  Qaubil,  is  spoken  of  as  **  ViUe  d^truite;  elle  dtoit  dans  le  pais  de 
Kartchin  en  Tartarie."  Lat.  40<>  22'  NKE.  of  Peking.  (P.  197.)  In  th^ 
year  1691  it  was  thus  spoken  of  by  P.  Gerbillon:  "Nous  flmes  encore 
quarante  lys  dans  une  plaine  qui  s'appelle  Cabaye,  sur  le  bord  d'una 
petite,  riviere  nominee  Chantou,  le  long  de  laquelle  6toit  autrefois  b&tie 
la  ville  de  Chantou,  oil  les  einpereurs  de  la  famille  des  Yuen  tenoieni* 
leur.cour  durant  F^t^.  On  en  voit  encore  les  restes."  (Dn  Halde,  torn*. 
It.  p.  258.)  If  the  distance  between  Changa-nor  and  this  place  wa^ 
only  thiee  days'  journey,  the  former  could  not  have  been  on  th^^ 
northern  side  of  the  desert;  but  the  numbers,  from  inattention  is^ 
transcribing,  are  extremely  incorrect,  and  the  decimals  may,  in  thi^ 
instance,  have  been  omitted. 

a  «  This  forest"  says  Bell,  speaking  of  the  hunting-seat  of  the  ^oh 
peror  £ang-hi,  *'  is  really  a  most  delightful  place;  it  is  well  stored  wiik 
a  great  variety  of  game,  and  is  of  great  extent^  as  will  easily  be  coa•^ 
ceived  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  two  days'  hunting.  It  ia 
all  enclosed  with  a  high  wall  of  brick." — Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  34.  j 
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other  birds  employed  in  the  ohasey  whose  mews  are  also  in 
the  grounds.  The  number  of  these  birds  is  upwards  of  two 
hundred;  and  the  grand  khan  goes  in  person,  at  least  once  in 
the  week,  to  inspect  them.  Frequentlj,  when  he  rides  about 
this  enclosed  forest,  he  has  one  or  more  small  leopairds  carried 
oh  horseback,  behind  their  keepers;^  and  when  he  pleases  to 
givo  direction  for  their  being  slipped,  they  instantly  seize  a 
stag,  or  goat,  or  &llow  deer,  which  he  gives  to  his  hawks,  and 
in  this  manner  he  amuses  himself.  In  the  centre  of  these 
grounds^  where  there  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  he  has 
built  a  royal  pavilion,  supported  upon  a  colonnade  of  hand- 
some pillars,  gilt  and  yanushed.  Bound  each  pillar  a  dn^n, 
likewise  gilt,  entwines  its  toil,  whilst  its  head  sustains  the 
projection  of  the  roof,  and  its  talons  or  daws  are  extended  to 
the  right  and  left  along  the  entablature.^  The  roof  is  of 
bamboo  cane,  likewise  gilt,  and  so  well  varnished  that  no  wet 
can  injure  it.  The  bamboos  used  for  this  purpose  are  three 
palms  in  curcumference  and  ten  fEithoms  in  length,  andl3eing 
eut  at  the  joints,  are  split  into  two  equal  parts,  so  as  to  form 
gutters,  and  with  these  (laid  concave  and  convex)  the  pavilion 
is  covered;  but  to  secure  the  roof  against  the  effect  of  wind, 
each  of  the  bamboos  is  tied  at  the  ends  to  the  frame.^    The 

'  This  animal,  if  it  be  not  the  ounce,  is  the  feU$  jtibata  or  hnnting 
leopard,  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  common  species.  Li  Hindustan 
ijb  is  named  the  chitot,  and  is  employed  by  the  native  princes  in  the 
chase  of  the  antelope.  See  an  account  of  ''the  Manner  of  Himting 
amongst  the  Princes  of  Hindostan,"  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  voL  ii 
p.  68,  where  this  animal  is  called  the  ckeetar  or  panther. ' 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  dragon  with  five  daws  (instead  of  four, 
as  in  the  ordinary  representations)  is  the  imperial  symbol,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  part  of  every  article  of  dress,  piece  of  furniture,  or 
oniament  connected  with  the  court  of  China. 

*  The  mode  of  covering  here  described  is  well  known  in  the  eastern 
ulands,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  of  the  History  of 
Sumatra:  "There  is  another  kind  of  house,  erected  mostly  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  the  roof  of  which  is  flat,  and  is  covered  in  a  very 
tmcommon,  simple,  and  ingenious  manner.  Large  straight  bamboos  are 
«at  of  a  length  sufficient  to  lie  across  the  house,  and' being  split  exactly 
lik  two,  and  the  joints  knocked  out,  a  first  layer  of  them  is  disposed  in 
close  order,  with  the  inner  or  hollow  sides  up;  after  which  a  second 
layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex  sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  others  in 
such  manner  that  each  of  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous 
concave  pieces,  covering  their  edges;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters  to 
earry  off  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex  layer." — ^P.*  58, 
third  edition. 
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btdldiog  ia  aupfMirtod  OIL  erery  side  ^e  &  tent)  bj  tiotore  ^laa 
two  hundred  vttcy  atroag  aUken  coraa,  as  otherniad,  fh»Q  th^ 
lightnesa  of  the  materiak,  it  woxdd  be  liable  %b  bverdetting  hy 
the  force  of  high  wind&  The  whole  is  conBtnidted  with  ao 
mach  ingenuity  of  contrivanoe  that  all  the  pots  may  be 
taken  asunder,  removed,  and  again  set  up,  at  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  This  i^t  he  has  seleeted  for  his  tecreatien  oa 
aooount  of  the  mUd  temperature  and  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  he  aooordingly  makes  it  his  residence  during  three 
months  oi  ihd  year,  namely,  June,  July,  and  August ;  and 
every  year,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  ^e  moon,  in  t^e  last 
of  these  months,  it  is  his  established  custom  to  depart  &om 
tbenoe,  and  proceed  to  an  appointed  place,  in  order  to  per- 
form certain  sacrifices,  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  to  be 
luiderstood  that  his  majesty  keeps  up  a  stud  of  about  ten 
thousand  horses  and  mares,  which  are  white  as  snow;^  and  of 
the  milk  of  these  mares  no  person  can  presume  to  drink  who 
is  not  of  the  fisimily  descended  fix>m  Jengis-khan,  with  the 
exception  only  of  one  other  £unily,  named  Boriat,  to  whom 
that  monarch  gave  the  honourable  privilege,  in  reward  <^ 
valorous  achievements  in  battle,  performed  in  his  own  pre- 
sence.^ .  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  respect  shown  to  these  horses 
that,  even  when  they  are  at  pasture  in  the  royal  meadows  or 
forests,  no  one  dares  to  place  himself  before  them,  or  other- 
wise to  impede  their  movements.  The  astrologers  whom  he 
entertains  in  his  service,  and  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the 
diabolical  art  of  magic,  having  pronounced  it  to  be  his  duty^ 
annually,  on  the  twenty-eightii  day  of  the  moon  in  August, 
to  scatter  in  the  wind  the  milk  taken  &om  these  mares,  as  a 
libation  to  all  the  spirits  and  idols  whom  they  adore,  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  them  and  ensuring  their  protection 
of  itie  people^  male  and  female,  of  the  cattle,  the  fowls,  th4 

^  Establishments  of  brood  mares  and  stallions,  on  as  great  a  sodle^ 
liaye  been  kept  up  by  later  emperors.  The  white  colour  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  thought  so  essential  as  it  was  by  the  Mungal-Tartap 
emperors. 

'  This  fistmily  name  is  variously  written  Boriat,  Horiach,  Horiath, 
Drati,  and  Orari  It  was  no  doubt  the  eminent  Tartar  family  of  which 
Malcolm  speaks  in  bis  History  of  Persia,  where  he  says :  *'  The  powerful 
tribe  of  By&t  came  originally  from  Tartary  with  ChmghiK-khan.  They 
were  long  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  number  of  them  fought  in  the 
^rmy  of  Bajazet  against  Timour." — VoL  ii  p.  218,  note.    . 
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grfldn  and  otber  fruits  of  the  ettrth;^  on  this  aoeonnt  it  is 
'^Utftt  bis  majesty  adheres  fx>tfae  role  that  has  been  mentioned^ 
and  on  that  partioalar  day  proeeeds  to  the  spot  vhere,  with 
biis  own  bands,  he  is  to  make  the  offsringaof  milk.  On  such 
occasions  these  astrologers^  or  magicians  as  they  may  be 
termed,  sometimes  display  their  skill  in  a  wonderfiil  manner; 
f>r  if  it  sbotdd  happen  that  the  sky  becomes  cloudy  and 
threatens  rain,  they  asoend  the  roof  of  the  palace  where  the 
grand  "khan  re&ades  at  the  time,  and  by  the  force  of  their 
incantations  they  prevent  the  lain  from  fiiUing  and  stay  the 
tempest;  so  that  whilst,  in  the  sorronnding  country,  storms 
of  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  are  experienced,  the  palace  itself 
remains  unaffected  by  the  elements.^  Iliose  who  operate 
miracles  of  this  nature  are  persons  of  Tebeth  and  Eesmir,  two 
classes  of  idolaters  more  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
magic  than  the  natives  of  any  other  countiy.  Hiey  persuade 
the  vulgar  that  these  works  axe  effected  through  the  sanctity 
of  their  own  lives  and  the  merits  of  their  penances ;  and 
presuming  upon  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  they  exhibit 
diemselves  in  a  filthy  and  indecent  state,  regardless  as  well  of 
what  they  owe  to  thek  diaracter  as  of  the  respect  4ue  to  those 
in  whose  presence  they  appear.  They  suffer  their  £su)e8  to  coi^ 
tinue  always  uncleansed  by  washing  and  tiieir  hair  uncombed, 
living  altogether  in  a  squaM  style.*  They  are  addicted, 
moreover,  to  this  beastly  and  horrible  practice,  that  when  any 
culprit  is  condemned  to  death,  they  carry  off  the  body,  dress 
it  on  the  fire,  and  devour  it;  but  of  pereons  who  die  a  natural 
death  they  do  not  eat  the  bodies.'    Besides  the  appellations 

'  That  magical  arts  were  cozxunonly  resorted  to  by  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Jeqgiz-khan  appears  from  other  aecoimts. 

^  These  appear  to  have  been  Indian  yogis  or  goseina^  who  are  known 
to  travel  by  the  way  of  Kashmir  into  Tibet^  and  from  thence,  fre- 
quently, to  the  northern  parts  of  Tartaiy.  Tlieir  naked  and  squalid 
ftp{>earance  has  been  the  subject  of  description  at  all  perlodc^  as  well  aa 
their  extraordinary  penances  or  mortifications. 

'  The  agreement  between  the  account  here  given  of  this  barbarous 
practice,  and  what  is  known  of  the  Batta  people  of  Sumatra,  who 
devour  the  bodies  of  condemned  criminals,  is  so  striking,  that  a  doubt 
can  scarcely  be  entertcuned  of  a  transposition  having  taken  place  in  the 
order  of  our  author's  notes,  by  which  a  remark  upon  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  latter,  amongst  whom  he  resided  seveial  months,  has 
been  detached  £rom  its  proper  place,  and  introduced  into  this  chapter, 
where  savages  of  a  different  description,  and  to  whom  cannibalism  hail 
not  been  imputed  by  any  traveller  since  his  time,  are  the  subject. 
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Sefore  mcntipiied,  by  wluoK  the j  axe  distingiuBbed  from  eii6bi 
other,  they  are  likewiae  termed  haksif-whi^  applies  to  tbeir 
religious  sect  or  order,— 418  we  diould  say,  friars,  preaeberB,' 
or  minors.^  So  e^ert  are  tbey  in  their  infernal  art,  they 
may  be  said  to  perform  whatever  they  will ; .  and  one  instance 
shall  be  given,  although  it  may  be  thought  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  When  the  grand  khan  sits  at  meals, 
in  his  hall  of  state  (as  shall  be  more  particularly  described  in 
the  following  book),  the  table  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  i» 
elevated  to  the  height  of  about  eight  cubits,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it  stands  a  large  buffet,  where  all  the  drinking  vessels 
are  arranged.  Now,  by  means  of  their  supernatural  art,  they 
cause  the  flagons  of  wine,  milk,  or  any  other  beverage,  to 
fill  the  cups  spontaneously,  without  being  touched  by  the 
attendants,  and  the  cups  to  move  through  the  air  the  distance 
of  ten  paces,  imtil  they  reach  the  hand  of  the  grand  khan. 
As  he  empties  them,  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came;  and  this  is  done  in  the  presence  of  such  persons 
as  are  invited  by  his  majesty  to  witness  the  performance.* 
These  haksia,  when  the  festival  days  of  their  idols  draw  near, 

*  We  find  in  the  Ayin  Akbari  of  Abu'lfazel,  a  confirmation  of  what 
18  here  asserted  to  be' the  meaning  of  the  term  hciksiy  haktki,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bengal  pronunciation  of  Persian,  bitk^i,  whioh  is  not  far> 
nished  by  the  dictionaries.  Under  the  head  of  the  "Doctrine  of- 
Boodh,"  he  says :  "  The  learned  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call 
the  priests  of  this  religion  Bukshee,  and  in  Tibbet  they  are  stiled  Lama.** 

.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  157.)  Kkproth,  in  his  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Sprache  und 
Schrift  der  Uiguren,"  observes  that  the  word  Bakschi  is  of  Mongol 
origin,  and  is  the  usual  appellation  of  the  sages  (gelehrten)  of  that 
country,  who  are  by  the  Chinese  named  Schu  (Shu). — P.  77,  note. 

*  What  is  here  ascribed  to  sorcery  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
moro  thaa  a  pantomimical  trick,  and  capable  of  being  effected  by  no 
extraordinai7  artifice.  The  emperor,  we  may  presume,  and  perhaps 
Also  such  of  his  confidential  servants  as  had  the  honour  of  sitting  near 
liis  elevated  table,  mi^t  be  aware  of  the  machinery  employed ;  but  the 
guests  in  general,  and  even  the  courtiers  or  mandarins  of  inferior  rank, 
amongst  whom  was  probably  our  author's  place,  might  be  deceived^ 
their  distance  being  such  as  to  render  imperceptible  the  wires  by  which 
the  vessels  were  made  to  move,  as  if  spontaneously,  from  one  paTt  of 
the  hall  of  entertainment  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  fimcy  of  these  Tartar 
princes  for  having  their  liquor  (an  object  always  of  the  first  importance) 
served  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  suiprise,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
travels  of  Bubruquis,  who' describes  a  curious  piece  of  machineiy  c6n- 
structed  by  a  French  artist,  for  conveying  into  the  ball  a  vai-iety  of 
liquors,  which  issued  from  the  mouths  of  sUver  lions. 
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go  to  the  pilaoe  of  the  gnnd  khan,  and  thus  address  him:-«> 
^fSire,  be  it  known  to  joor  majestf,  that  if  the  honours  of  a 
bolooaust  are  Hot  paid  to  our  deities,  they  inll  in  their  anger 
afiOiiot  -m  with  bad  seasons,  with  blight  to  onr  grain,  pestilence 
to  our  cattle,  and  with  oUier  plagues.  On  this  aooonnt  wo 
supplicate  jour  majesty  to  grant  ua  a  oertain  number  of 
sh^p  with  black  heads,^  together  with  so  many  pounds  of 
incense  and  of  lignum  aloes,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  perform  the  customary  rites  with  due  solemnity."  Their 
words,  however,  are  not  spoken  immediately  to  the  grand 
khan,  but  to  certain  great  officers,  by  whom  the  oommuni* 
cation  is  made  to  him.  Upon  receiying  it  he  never  fiuls  to 
comply  with  the  whole  of  their  request;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  daty  arrives,  they  sacrifice  the  sheep,  and  by  pouring' 
out  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  seethed,  in  tb^ 
presence  of  their  idols,  perform  the  ceremony  of  worship. 
In  this  country  there  are  great  monasteries  and  abbeys,  sa 
extensive  indeed  that  they  might  pass  for  small  cities,  some 
of  them  containing  as  many  as  two  thousand  monks,  who  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  their  divinities,  according  to  the 
established  religious  customs  of  the  people.^    These  are  clad 

1  «  A  peculiar  Bpecies  of  sheep,"  myn  Tinner,  "  seems  indigM^ous  to 
this  climate,  marked  almost  invariably  by  black  heads  sod  legs.  They 
are  of  a  small  size,  their  wool  is  soft,  and  their  flesh,  almost  the  only 
animal  food  eaten  in  Tibet^  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  mntton  in  the 
world."  (P.  302.)  A  similar  breed  is  noticed  by  Hamilton  on  the 
coast  of  Yemen.  *'  Their  sheep,"  he  says,  ''are  all  whiter  with  jet  black 
heads,  and  small  ears,  their  bodies  hurge,  and  their  flesh  deUcate." — 
"Vol.  L  p.  15. 

^  The  extensive  monasteries  in  the  province  of  Tangut  have  been 
moken  of  before.  A  particular  description  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Alphabetum  Tlbetanum,  and  an  enumeration  in  the  Mtooirea 
concern,  les  Chinois, .  torn.  ziv.  p.  219,  under  the  head  of  "  Miao  oa 
temples  qui  sont  dans  U  pays  des  Si-fan,''  and  commencing  with 
that  of  Pou-ta-la,  near  the  city  of  La-sa.  Thwe  were  many  like- 
wise in  more  northern  parts  of  Tartazy;  but  these  have  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  wars  that  took  place  upon  the  eztinetion  of  the  Mon* 
gal  dynasty  of  China,  not  only  between  the  new  dynasty  and  the 
adh^-ents  of  their  predecessors,  but  amongst  the  independent  tribes 
themselves,  under  the  denomination  of  Eluths  and  Kalkas.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  persons  here  said  to  be  ootttuned  in  these 
monastic  establishments,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  accounts 
given  by  our  modem  travellers.  Turner  informs  us  that  there  were 
two  Uiousand  five  hundred  gylongs  (or  monks)  in  one  of  the  monas'- 
teries  which  he  visited. 
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m  a  better  BijJe  o£  dress  tb^  the  o^^jor  iBhabitants;  tliej^ 
ahave  their  hetiidi  and  their  beards,^  and  oeleibmte  tbe  festi?aj» 
ef  their  idckla  vith  the  utmeet  poeaible  mhaadtyt  baTii^  bandit 
0f  vocal  musio  and  boming  tapers.  Soooe  of  this  ckiss  am 
alloved  totakewm&^  There  ia  likewise  anotiber  rel^oua 
(irder,  the  members  oi  irhiob  are  named  tensim,  who  oba3rv& 
etriet  absttn^Mse  aad  lead  Terjr  austere  Ityes^  having  up  othsar 
{bod  than  a  kind  of  pollard,  which  they  steep  in  warm  water 
nntil  the  fiurtnaeooos  part  is  separated  from  the  bran,  and  in 
tiiat  state  they  eat  it.  This  sect  paj  adoration  to  &r%  and 
are  considered  by  the  others  as  sdnsmatios,  not  worshippii^ 
idols  as  they  da^  Th^re  is  a  matenal  difference  between  them 
in  regard  to  the  rules  of  their  orders,  and  these  last  described 
never  marry  in  any  instanoe.  They'duave  their  heads  and 
beards  like  the  otiiers,  and  wear  hempen  garments  of  a  black 
or  duU  colour;  but  even  if  the  material  were  silk,  the  colour 
would  be  the  aua&^  They  sleep  upon  ooarse  mat^  and  aaSes 

'  All  accounts  we  have  of  these  people  speak  of  the  attention  paid 
to  uniformitj  of  dress  amongst  the  persons  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
religion  and  the  monastic  1^  aceording  to  their  seiranl  dasaes  and 
ranks;  as  wdl  as  of  the  colouxs  ^^ov  and  red)  affeeted  bj  the  twa 
great  sects  into  which  the  lamas  are  divided.  The  tonsure  also  is 
mentioned  by  difforeiit  anthortties.  '^The  prieslB  of  this  religion," 
says  the  Ayin  Akbari,  **  share  their  headi^  aoA  wear  dresaea  of  leafchev^ 
[eTidently  a  mistake  for  tike  word  j^Uow^^  and  rad  eloth."  (YoL  in. 
p.  158.)  Rubrnqnis  also,  deseribing  the  Tariais  of  Kara-korum,  ob- 
serres  that,  '*  All  their  pneets  had  their  heads  and  beaida  shaven  quite 
orer,  and  thej  are  <dad  in  saffiron-cdlonred  garmentsk" — PordMa^ 
Tol.  iiL  p.  21. 

'  Although  celibacy  appears  to  be  usually  enjoined  to  the  pnests  of 
Baddha^  ShjJdarmuni,  or  Fpy  it  is  not  unircnaL  ^  Ce  mandarin/'  says 
K  Magalhanesy  <'apv^  s'en  estre  inform^  aree  soin,  me  dit  quie  dans  ht 
seuleville  et  oour  de  Pe4dm  il  y avoit  10,66& bosiaea nea msurie^ et  cpaa 
nous  appeHoms  ho-xam  (hoH^hang),  et  5,02i  manes."— Kovlt.  Belat.  de  la 
Chine,  p^  57. 

'  The  word  $mti»or  semm  seems  to  beialended  for  the  two  Chineae 
monosyllables  amghSMi)  the  former  of  which  (according  to  De  Gkdgnee^ 
signifies  bonsea  or  pariests  of  Fa  In  Morrison's  diettooaiyv  under  the 
word  amig,  we  read:  "Priests  of  the  sect  of  Ftth^  who  are  otherwise 
called  «&«M»tt»V  ahio  denonmnited  ahamffyim.  There  are  several  other 
names  by  whieh  th^  are  designated ;  h9-Atm§  is  that  most  oommonl^ 
given  to  them."  fVom  the  aeeovmt  of  their  diet  we  are  led  to  oott* 
dude  t&em  Hindn  devoteesy  and  perhaps  Saanyaslsy  who  amongst  a; 
peo|^e  where  the  religion  of  find&a  prevailed  would  be  regaidMl  as 
schismatics. 

*  The  circumstance  of  the  dark-coloured  dresses  (nere  e  biave)  worn 
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greater  hardships  in  their  mode  of  living  than  anj  people 
in  the  world.^  We  shall  now  quit  this  subject,  aud  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  great  and  wonderful  acts  of  the  supreme 
lord  and  emperor,  Eublai-kaan. 

by  this  class,  seems  to  hava  been  meatioaed  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ho-shang  and  lamas,  who  are  always  dad  in  yellow  or 
red,  according  to  their  sect^  and  adds  to  the  probability  that  uiey  were 
not  Baddhista. 

*  The  austerities  to  which,  under  the  name  of  penances,  the  Indian 
yogis,  sannyasls,  goseins,  and  other  denominations  of  ascetics,  expose 
themselves,  have  been  already  adverted  to.  Their  pilgrimages  often 
lead  them  to  the  borders  of  ChinA  and  to  the  remote  provinces  of 
Tartaiy.  > 
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CHAPTER  L 

OV    THB    ADlOBABIiE    DEEDS    OF     KUBLAI-KAAK, "  THE    EMFEROB    KOW 
^    BEIONINO — 07    THE    BATTLE'   HE    FOUGHT    WITH   NATAN,  HIS    UNCLB^ 
AND  OF  THB  YICIOBT  HE  OBTAINED. 

§  1.  In  this  Book  it  is  onr  design  to  treat  of  all  the  great  and 
admirable  aduevements  of  the  giund  khan  now  reigning,  who 
is  styled  Knblal-kaan ;  the  latter  word  implying  in  onr  lan- 
guage lord  of  lords,^  and  with  much  propriety  added  to  his 
name;  for  in  respect  to  number  of  subjects,  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  amount  of  revenue,  he  surpasses  every  sovereign 
that  has  heretofore  been  or  that  now  is  in  the  world;  nor 
has  any  other  been  served  with  such  implicit  obedience  by 
those  whom  he  governs.  This  will  so  evidently  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  work,  as  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of 
oiu:  assertion. 

Eublai-kaan,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  the  lineal  and  Inti- 
mate descendant  of  Jengiz-khan  the  first  emperor,  and  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  Tartars.  He  is  the  sixth  grand 
khan,^  and  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1256.'  He  obtained 
the  sovereignty  by  his  consummate  valour,  his  virtues,  and 
his  prudence,  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  his  brothers, 
supported  by  many  of  the  great  officers  and  members  of  his 

^  Kaaa  was  the  title  which  Jengiz  directed  his  son  and  successor 
Oktai  to  assume,  and  which  is  explained  in  dictionaries,  as  it  is  in  our 
text,  by  the  teims  khan  of  khans,  or  lord  of  lords. 

'  He  was  properly  the  fifth,  not  the  sixth  emperor.  Our  author 
seems  to  have  included  Batu  in  his  enumeration,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
the  grandsons  of  Jengiz,  but  wared  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  in 
favour  of  Mangu  his'nephew. 

•  As  emperor  of  China  the  reign  of  Kublal  is  net  understood  to 
have  commenced  till  1280,  when  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces 
was  completed,  and  the  ancient  dynasty  destroyed. 
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own  family.  But  the  succession  appertained  to  him  of  right. ^ 
It  is  forty -two  years  since  Re  began  to  reign  to  the  present 
year,  1288,  and  he  is  fuUy  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Previously 
to  his  ascending  the  throne  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army,  and  endeavoured  to  take  a  share  in  every  enter- 
prise. Not  only  was  he  brave  and  daring  in  action,  but  in 
point  of  judgment  and  military  skill  he  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  able  and  successful  commander  that  ever  led  the 
Tartars  to  battle.  From  that  period,  however,  he  ceased  to 
take  the  field  in  person,^  and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  expo- 
ditions  to  his  sons  and  his  captains;  excepting  in  one  instance, 
^sje  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows.  A  certain  chief  named 
ICayan,  who,  although  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was  kinsman 
to  Kublai,*  had  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  many  cities  and 
provinces,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  horse.  His  predecessors,  however, 
had  been  vassals  of  the  grand  khan.^     Actuated  by  youthful 

*  The  right  of  succession,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  havd  been 
in  one  of  the  sons  of  Mangu,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Asutai; 
but  amongst  the  Mimgals  this  hereditary  claim  was  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  dying  sorereign  generally  nominated  that  person  of 
the  family  who  was  best  qualified,  from  his  age  and  talents,  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  or  rather  to  command  the  armies;  an  appointment 
which  was,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
cliiefs  of  tribes,  in  a  grand  assembly  or  diet,  termed  Kurultai.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  whilst  the  succession  was  for  a  time  disputed  between 
Kublai  and  his  younger  brother,  the  sons  of  Mangu,  instead  of  asserting 
their  own  rights,  took  part  with  him  who  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
weaker  of  their  uncles. 

,  *  That  is,  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  emperor  of  China,  in 
ISSO,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  subsequently  to  our  author's 
arrival  at  his  court;  for  in  1262  he  proceeded  in  person  against  his 
brother  Artigbuga. 

*  In  the  Latin  version  the  relationship  of  Nayan  to  Kublai  is  expressed 
by  the  word  patrvMS,  in  the  Italian  epitomes  by  avOf  aad  in  Ramusio's 
text  by  harha,  which  the  dictionaries  inform  us  is  the  Lombard  term 
for  ziOf  or  uncle;  but  as  he  was  the  younger  person  by  thirty  or  forty 
years  (according  to  what  is  here  stated),  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  stood  in  that  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  original  phrase  must  Imve  been  misunderstood  by 
the  translators.  With  more  plausibility  he  might  have  been  called  his 
nephew;  but  the  actual  relationship  was  much  more  distant,  their  com- 
nitni  ancestor  being  the  father  of  Jengiz-khan.  Kublai  was  the  gi-and- 
son  of  that  monarch,  and  Kayan  the  great-grandson  of  Belgatai  his 
brother.  Consequently  they  were  second  cousins  once  removed,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  English  mode  of  expression.  ' 

*  The  dominions  which  this  prince,  inherited  firom  his  ancestor,  the 

M 
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yanity  upon  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  so  gieai;  a  foroe^  he 
formed,  in  the  year  1286,  the  design  of  throwing  off  his  alle- 
giance, and  usurping  the  sovereignty.  With  this  view  he 
privately  despatched  messengers  to  Kaidu,  another  powerful 
chief,  whose  territories  lay  towards  the  greater  Turkey,^  and 
who,  although  a  nephew  of  the  grand  khan,  was  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  bore  him  determined  ill-will,  proceeding 
from  the  apprehension  of  punishment  for  former  offences.  To 
Kaidu,  therefore,  the  propositions  made  by  Nayan  were  highly 
satisfactory,  and  he  accordingly  promised  to  bring  to  his 
assistance  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Both 
princes  immediately  began  to  assemble  their  forces,  but  it 
could  not  be  effected  .so  secretly  as  not  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Kublai,  who  upon  hearing  of  their  preparations  lost 
no  time  in  occupying  all  the  passes  leading  to  the  countries  of 
Nayan  and  -of  Kaidu,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  having 
any  information  respecting  the  mea£nires  he  was  himself 
taking.  He  then  gave  orders  for  collecting,  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  the  whole  of  the  troops  stationed  within  ten  days' 
march  of  the  city  of  Kambal^.  These  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse,  to  which  was  added  a 
body  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  consisting  of  those  who 
were  usually  about  his  person,  and  principally  his  falconers 
and  domestic  servants.^  In  the  course  of  twenty  days  they 
were  all  in  readiness.  Had  he  assembled  the  armies  kept  up 
for  the  constant  protection  of  the  different  provinces  of  Ga^- 
thay,  it  must  necessarily  have  required  thirty  or  forty  days;  m 
which  time  the  enemy  would  have  gained  information  of  his 
arrangements,  and  been  enabled  to  effect  their  junction,  and  to 

fourtlx  brother  of  Jengiz-khan,  lay  in  eaatem  Tartazy;  as  those  of  Kaidu 
comprehended  generally  the  country  westward  from  the  great  desert 
and  Altai  mountains,  towards  Kashgar.  These  chiefs  were  bound, 
of  course,  to  do  homage  to  the  person  who  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  fajnily,  and  are  therefore  said  to  hare  been  the  vassalfl  of 
KublaL 

^  Turkistan,  or  the  country  possessed  by  the  Turk!  tribes,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Tartars  or  Tatars  has  of  late  been  exclusively  applied. 

2  The  employment  of  troops  of  this  description  (corresponding  to  thd 
bostangis,  or  gardeners  of  the  Turkish  seragHo),  marks  the  aheady  per- 
ceptible decline  of  that  vigorous  system  which  enabled  the  Tartar^  to 
subdue  their  civilized  and  luxurious  neighbours,  but  which  inevitably 
became  relaxed  from  inactivity  and  indulgence  in  the  maonerB  of  th^ 
qonquered. 
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occupy  such  strong  positions  as  would  best  siut  with  their 
designs.  His  object  was,  by  promptitude,  which  is  ever  the 
companion  of  victory,  to  anticipate  the  preparations  of  Nayan, 
and  by  falling  upon  him  whilst  single,  destroy  his  power  with 
znore  certainty  and  effect  than  after  he  should  have  been 
joined  by  Kaidu. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obserre,  whilst  on  the  subject  of 
the  armies  of  the  grand  khan,  that  in  every  province  of  Cathay 
end  of  Manji,^  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
there  were  many  disloyal  and  seditious  persons,  who  at  all 
times  were  disposed  to  break  out  in  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign,^  and  on  this  account  it  became  necessary  to  keep 
armies  in  such  of  the  provinces  as  contained  large  cities  and 
an  extensive  population,  which  are  stationed  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  &ve  miles  from  those  cities,  and  can  ent^  them  at  their 
pleasure.  These  armies  the  grand  khan  makes  it  a  practice  to 
change  every  second  year,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
ofEcers  who  command  theuL  By  means  of  such  precautions 
the  people  are  kept  in  quiet  subjection,  and  no  movement  nor 
innovation  of  any  kind  can  be  attempted.  The  troops  are 
maintained  not  only  from  the  pay  they  receive  out  of  the 
imperial  revenues  of  the  province,  but  also  from  the  cattle 
and  their  milk,  which  belong  to  them  individually,  and  which 
they  send  into  the  cities  for  sale,  furnishing  themselves  from 
thence,  in  return,  with  those  articles  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.^  In  this  manner  they  are  distributed  over  the  country^ 
in  various  places,  to  the  distance  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty  days'  journey.     If  even  the  half  of  these  corps  were  to 

^  By  these  we  are  to  underatand  Northern  and  Southern  Chin% 
separated  by  the  great  river  Hoaog-ho  on  the  eastern,  and  by  the 
southern  limits  of  Shen-si  on  the  western  side. 

*  Not  only  a  great  part  of  the  population,  especially  of  Southern  China^ 
must  have  been  loyally  attached  to  the  ancient  race  of  their  kings,  but 
also  there  were  in  ^1  the  western  provinces  numerous  partisans  of  the 
rival  branches  of  Kublai's  own  fiunily,  who  were  eager  to  seize  all 
opportunities  of  fomenting  disturbance. 

^  These  details,  so  probable  in  themselves,  are  not,  I  b^eve,  to  be 
found  in  any  other  original  writer.  It  must  have  been  the  policy  of 
KublaX  to  keep  his  Tartarian  troops  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the 
Chinese,  and  thesefsre^  instead  of  quartering  them  in  the  great  towns, 
they  were  encamped  at  the  distanee  of  some  miles  from  them,  and  the 
semblance  at  least  of  theii^  former  pastoral  life  was  preseired,  whilst 
they  were  .surrounded  with  their  hezds  and  flocks. 

h2 
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be  collected  in  one  place,  the  statement  of  their  number  would 
appear  marvellous  and  scarcely  entitled  to  belief. 

§  2.     Having  formed  his  %rmy   in    the    manner   above 
described,  the  grand  khan  proceeded  towards  the  territory 
of  Nayan,  and  by  forced  marches,  continued  day  and  nightj 
he  reached  it  at   the  expiration  of  twenty-five  days.     So 
prudently,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  expedition  managed, 
that  neither  that  prince  himself  nor  any  of  his  dependents 
were  aware  of  it,  all  the  roads  being  guarded  in  such  a  man-^ 
ner  that  no  persons  who  attempted  to  pass  could   escape 
being  made  prisoners.     Upon  arriving  at  a  certain  range  of 
hills,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  plain  where  Nayan's 
army  lay  encamped,  Kublai  halted  his  troops,  and  allowed 
them  two  days  of  rest.     During  this  interval  he  called  upon 
his  astrologers  to  ascertain  by  virtue  of  their  art,  and  to 
declare  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  to  which  side  the 
victory  would  incline.     They  pronounced  that  it  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  Kublai.     It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the 
grand  khans  to  have  recourse  to  divination  for  the  purpose  of 
inspiriting  their  men.     Confident  therefore  of  success,  they 
ascended  the  hill  with  alacrity  the  next  morning,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  army  of  Nayan,  which   they 
found  negligently  posted,  without  advanced  parties  or  scouts, 
whilst  the  chief  himself  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  wives.    Upon  awaking,  he  hastened  to  form  his 
troops  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would  aUow, 
lamenting  that  his  junction  with  Kaidu  had  not  been  sooner 
effected.     Kublai  took  his  station  in  a  lai^e  wooden  castle, 
borne  on  the  backs  of  four  elephants,*  whose  bodies  were 
protected  with  coverings  of  thick  leather  hardened  by  fire, 
over  which  were  housings  of  cloth  of  gold.     The  castle  con- 
taiued  many  cross-bow-men  and  archers,  and  on  the  top  of  it 

^  Elephants  have  never  been  commonly  used  in  Cbina,  either  for  war 
or  parade,;  but  durmg  the  operations  carried  on* by  Kublai  (wliils<i 
acting  as  ms  brother's  lieutenant)  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  bordering 
on  Ava  and  other  countries  where  these  noble  animals  abound,  he 
must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  uses  to  which  they  might 
be  rendered  subservient ;  and  it  appears  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  i^t 
only  three  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  had 
taken  a  number  of  elephants  from  the  king  of  Mien  t>r  Ava  (whom  his 
generals  defeated  in  1283),  and  employed  them  in  his  armies.  This 
consistency  of  circumstances  is  not  unworthy  of  observation. 
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was  hoisted  the  imperial  standard,  adorned  with  representa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon.  His  army,  which  consisted  of 
thirty  hattalions  of  horse,  etch  hattalion  containing  ten 
thousand  men,  armed  with  bows,  he  disposed  in  three  grand 
divisions ;  and  those  which  formed  the  left  and  right  wings 
he  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  out-flank  the  army  of 
J5"ayan.  In  front  of  each  battalion  of  horse  were  placed  ftve 
hundred  infantry,  armed  with  short  lances  and  swords,  who, 
whenever  the  cavalry  made  a  show  of  flight,  were  practised  to 
mount  behind  the  riders  and  accompany  them,  alighting 
again  when  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  killing  with 
their  lances  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  order 
6f  battle  was  arranged,  an  infinite  number  of  wind  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  sounded,  and  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  songs,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Tartars 
before  they  engage  in  fight,  which  commences  upon  the  signal 
given  by  the  cymbals  and  drums,  and  there  was  such  a 
beating  of  the  cymbals  and  drums,  and  such  singing,  that  it 
was  wonderful  to  hear.  This  signal,  by  the  orders  of  the 
grand  khan,  was  first  given  to  the  right  and  left  wings ;  and 
then  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict  began.  The  air  was  instantly 
filled  with  a  cloud  of  arrows  that  poured  down  on  every  side, 
and  vast  numbera  of  men  and  horses  were  seen  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  loud  cries  and  shouts  of  the  men,  together 
with  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  the  weapons,  were  such  as  to 
inspire  terror  into  those  who  heard  them.  When  their  arrows 
had  been  discharged,  the  hostile  parties  engaged  in  close 
combat  with  their  lances,  swords,  and  maces  shod  with  iron ; 
and  such  was  the  slaughter,  and  so  large  were  the  heaps  of 
the  carcases  of  men,  and  more  especially  of  horses,  on  the 
field,  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  one  party  to  advance 
upon  the  other.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  for  a 
long  time  undecided,  and  victory  wavered  between  the  con- 
tending parties  from  morning  until  noon ;  for  so  zealous  was 
the  devotion  of  Nayan's  people  to  the  cause  of  their  master, 
who  was  most  liberal  and  indulgent  towards  them,  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  meet  death  rather  than  turn  their  backs  to 
the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  Nayan,  perceiving  that  he 
was  nearly  surrounded,  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
but  was  presently  made  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  KublaT,  who  gave  orders  for  his  being  put  to 
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deatb.^  This  w&r  carried  into  execution  by  enclosing  Mm 
between  two  carpets,  which  were  violently  shaken  nntil  the 
spirit  had  departed  from  th^  body;  the  motive  for  this 
peculiar  sentence  being,  that  the  sun  and  the  air  should  not 
witness  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  one  who  belonged  to  the 
imperial  femily.*  Those  of  his  troops  which  survived  the 
battle,  came  to  make  their  submission,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  Kublai.  They  were  inliabitants  of  the  four  noble  provinces 
of  Chorza,  Karli,  Barskol,  and  Sitingui.^ 

Nayan,  who  had  privately  undergone  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  but  never  made  open  profession  of  Christianity, 
thought  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  bear  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  his  banners,  and  he  had  in  his  army  a  vast  number" 
of  Christians,  who  were  left  amongst  the  slain.  When  the 
Jews*  and  the  Saracens  perceived  that  the  banner  of  the 
cross  was  overthrown,  they  taunted  the  Christian  inhabitants 
with  it,  saying,  "  Behold  the  state  to  which  your  (vaunted) 
banners,  and  those  who  followed  them,  are  reduced ! "  On 
account  of  these  derisions  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  grand  khan,  who  ordered  tly 
former  to  appear  before  him,  and  sharply  rebuked  them. 
"  If  the'  Cross  of  Christ,"  he  said,  "  has  not  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  party  of  Nayan,  the  effect  has  been  consistent 
with  reason  and  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  rebel  and  a 

^  The  partdculan  of  the  combat,  as  giTcn  in  the  text,  do  not  well 
agree  with  the  account  furnished  by  De  Quignes ;  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  how  rarely  two  descriptions  of  any  great 
battle  are  found  to  correspond.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Marco  Polo 
Bcems  to  have  been  present. 

'  Thia  affectation  of  avoiding  to  shed  blood  in  the  act  of  depriving 
of  life  a  person  of  high  rank,  is  observable  in  many  instances,  and  may 
perhaps  have  given  occasion  to  the  use  of  the  bow-string  in  the  Turkish 
seraglio. 

^  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  in  any  modem  map  or  account  of 
Northern  Tartary  the  names  of  these  tribes,  which  may  have  long 
ceased  to  exist  under  the  same  denominations.  The  difficulty  is  fiur> 
ther  increased  by  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  words  in  dif- 
ferent versions  and  editions. 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  author  speaks  of  Jews  in 
Tartary  or  China.  Of  their  existence  in  the  latter  country^  at  an  eaily 
period,  th  te  is  no  room  to  doubt.  In  the  relations  of  the  Mahometan 
travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  we  are  told  that  in  the  massacre  which 
took  place  at  the  city  of  Oahf  u,  when  taken  by  a  rebel  leader  after  an 
obstinate  siege,  .many  of  that  race  perished. 
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traitor  to  his  lord,  and  to  such  wretoheB  it  could  not  afford 
its  protection.  Let  none  therefore  presume  to  charge  with 
injustice  the  God  of  the  Christians,  who  is  Himself  the  per- 
fection, of  goodness  and  of  justice." 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  BETUBH  OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN  TO  THE  CITY  OP  KANBALIT 
APTKB  HIS  VIOTOBT — OP  THE  HONOUR  HE  CONFERS  ON  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS, THE  SlEVTBf  THE  MAHOMETANS,  AND  THE  IDOLATERS,  AT  THEIB 
BESFECTIVS  PS8TITAI8  —  AND  THE  REASON  HB  ASSIGNB  FOB  HIB 
NOX  BECOMINa  A  CHRISTIAN. 

The  grand  khan,  having  obtained  this  signal  victory,  re- 
turned with  great  pomp  and  triumph  to  the  capital  city  of 
Kanbalu.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
he  continued  to  reside  there  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  in  which  latter  was  our  festival  of  Easter.  Being 
aware  that  this  was  one  of  our  principal  solemnities,  he  com- 
manded all  the  Christians  to  attend  him,  and  to  bring  with 
them  their  Book,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. After  causing  it  to  be  repeatedly  perfumed  with 
incense,  in  a  ceremonious  manner,  he  devoutly  kissed  it,  and 
directed  that  the  same  should  be  done  by  all  his  nobles  who 
were  present.  This  was  his  usual  practice  upon  each  of  the 
principal  Christian  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas; 
and  he  observed  the  same  at  the  festivals  of  the  Saracens, 
Jews,  and  idolaters.^  Upon  being  asked  his  motive  for  this 
conduct,  he  said :  "  There  are  four  great  Prophets  who  are 
reverenced  and  worshipped  by  the  different  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  divinity; 
the  Saracens,  Mahomet;  the  Jews,  Moses ;^.  and  the  idolaters, 

*  This  conduct  towards  the  professors  of  the  several  systems  of  faith 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  Kublal,  in  which  policy 
was  the  leading  feature.  It  was  his  object  to  keep  in  good  humour  all 
elassea  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  those  of  the  capital  or  about  the 
court,  by  indulging  them  in  the  liberty  of  following  unmolested  their 
own  religious  tenets,  and  by  flattering  each  with  the  idea  of  possessing 
his  special  protection.  Many  of  the  highest  offices,  both  civil  and 
military,  were  held  by  Mahometans. 

*  Neither  do  those  who  profess  the  Mussulman  faith  regard  Mahomet 
as  a  divinity,  nor  do  the  Jews  so  regard  Moses ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  Tartar  emperor  should  make  very  accurate  theological 
distinctions. 
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Sogomombar-kan,^  the  most  eminent  amongst  their  idols.  I 
do  honour  and  show  respect  to  all  the  four,  and  invoke  to  my 
aid  whichever  amongst  them  is  in  truth  supreme  in  heaven." 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  his  majesty  acted  towards 
them,  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  the  faith  of  the  Christians 
as  the  truest  and  the  best;  nothing,  as  he  observed,  being 
enjoined  to  its  professors  that  was  not  replete  with  virtue  and 
holiness.  By  no  means,  however,  would  he  permit  them  to 
bear  the  cross  before  them  in  their  processions,  because  upon  • 
it  so  exalted  a  personage  as  Christ  had  been  scourged  and  (ig- 
nominiously)  put  to  death.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some, 
why,  if  he  showed  such  a  preference  to  the  feith  of  Christ,  he 
did  not  conform  to  it,  and  become  a  Christian]  His  reasoa 
for  not  so  doing,  he  assigned  to  Nicolo  and  Maffio  Polo, 
when,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  sending  them  as  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Pope,  they  ventm*ed  to  address  a  few  words  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  "  Wherefore,"  he  said, 
"  should  I  become  a  Christian?  You  yourselves  must  perceive 
that  the  Christians  of  these  countries  are  ignorant,  inefficient 
persons,  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  performing  any- 
thing (miraculous) ;  whereas  you  see  that  the  idolaters  can  do 
whatever  they  will.  When  I  sit  at  table  the  cups  that  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall  come  to  me  filled  with  wine  and 
other  beverage,  spontaneously  and  without  being  touched  by 
human  hand,  and  I  drink  from  them.  They  have  the  power 
of  controlling  bad  weather  and  obliging  it  to  retire  to  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  with  many  other  wonderful  gifts  of 
that  nature.  You  are  witnesses  that  their  idols  have  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  predict  to  them  whatever  is  required. 
Should  I  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  profesa 
myself  a  Christian,  the  nobles  of  my  court  and  other  persons 
who  do  not  incline  to  that  religion  will  ask-Tne  what  sufficient 
motives  have  caused  me  to  receive  baptism,  and  to  embraca 
Christianity.  *What  extraordinary  powers,'  they  will  say, 
'  what  miracles  have  been  displayed  by  its  ministers  1  Whereas 
the  idolaters  declare  that  what  they  exhibit  is  performed 
through  their  own  sanctity,  and  the  influence  of  their  idols.* 

*  This  word,  probably  much  corrupted  by  transcribers,  must  be 
intended  for  one  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  who,  amongst 
the  Mungals,  as  in  India  also,  is  commonly  termed  Shakia-muui,  and. in 
Siam,  Sommona-kodom. 
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To  this  I  shall  not  know  what  answer  to  make,  and  I  shall 
be  considered  by  them  as  labouring  under  a  grievous  error ; 
whilst  the  idolaters,  who  by  means  of  their  profound  art  can 
effect  such  wonders,  may  without  difficulty  compass  my  death. 
But  return  you  to  your  pontiff,  and  request  of  him,  in  uij 
name,  to  send  hither  a  hundred  persons  well  skilled  in  your 
law,  who  being  confronted  with  the  idolaters  shall  have  power- 
to  coerce  them,  and  showing  that  they  themselves  are  endowed 
-with  similar  art,  but  which  they  refrain  from  exercising, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  shall 
compel  them  to  desist  from  practices  of  such  a  nature  in 
their  presence.  When  I  am  witness  of  this,  I  shall  place 
them  and  their  religion  under  an  interdict,  and  shall  allow 
myself  to  be  baptized.  Following  my  example,  all  my  no- 
bility will  then  in  like  manner  receive  baptism,  and  this  will 
be  imitated  by  my  subjects  in  general ;  so  that  the  Christians 
of  these  parts  will  exceed  in  number  those  who  inhabit  your 
own  country."  From  this  discourse  it  must  bo  evident  that 
if  the  Pope  had  sent  out  persons  duly  qualified  to  preach  the 
gospel,  the  grand  khan  would  have  embraced  Christianity, 
for  which,  it  is  certainly  known,  he  had  a  strong  predilection. 
But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  re- 
wards and  honours  he  bestows  on  such  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  valour  in  battle. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  KIND  OP  REWARDS  GRANTED  TO  THOSE  WHO  CONDUCT  THEM- 
SELVES WELL  IN  PIGHT,  AND  OP  THE  GOLDEN  TABLETS  WfflCH  THEY 
RECEIVE. 

The  grand  khan  appoints  twelve  of  the  most  intelligent 
amongst  his  nobles,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army,  particularly  upon  expeditions  and  in  battles,  and  to 
present  their  reports  to  him,^  and  he,  upon  being  apprised 

*  In  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  this  nature  it  is  probable  that 
Kubla!  only  conformed  to  the  system  of  the  former  or  ancient  Chinese 
government,  which  placed  the  various  concerns  of  the  state  under  th9 
management  of  distinct  tribimals  named  pH,  to  each  of  which  another 
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of  their  respeotiye  merits,  advances  them  ia  his  serrice,  raising 
those  who  commanded  an  hundred  men  to  the  command  of  a 
thousand,  and  presenting  many  with  vessels  of  silver,  as  well 
as  the  customary  tablets  or  warrants  of  command  and  of 
government^  The  tablets  given  to  those  commanding  a 
hundred  men  are  of  silver;  to  those  commanding  a  thousand, 
of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt;  and  those  who  command  ten  thou- 
sand receive  tablets  of  gold,  beaiing  the  head  of  a  lion;^  the 
former  being  of  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  saggi^ 
and  these  with  the  lion's  head,  two  hundred  and  twenty.  At 
the  top  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  i9  a  sentence  to 
this  effect:  "By  the  power  and  might  of  the  great  God,  and 
through  the  grace  wluch  he  vouchsafes  to  our  empire,  be  the 
name  of  the  kaan  blessed;  and  let  all  such  a§  disobey  (what 
is  herein  directed)  suffer  death  and  be  utterly  destroyed." 
The  officers  who  hold  these  tablets  have  privileges  attached 
to  them,  and  in  the  inscription  is  specified  what  are  the 
duties  and  the  powers  of  their  respective  commands.  He 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  himdred  thousand  men,  or  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  a  grand  army,  has  a  golden  tablet  weighing 
three  hundred  mggi,  with  the  sentence  above  mentioned,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  engraved  the  figure  of  a  lion,  together  with 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon«     He  exercises  also  the 

word,  expressive  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  department,  is  pre- 
fixed. "  La  quatrifeme  cour  s'ouveraine,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  se  nomme 
ping-pouj  c'est-il-dire,  le  tribunal  des  armes.  La  milice  de  tout  Tempire 
€8t  de  son  ressort.  C'est  de  ce  tribunal  que  dependent  les  officiers  de 
guerre  g6n6raux  et  particuliers,"  &c.  (Tom.  ii.  p.  24.)  Under  a  warlike 
monarch,  who  owed  the  empire  of  Chitia  to  his  sword,  it  might  well 
have  been  considered  as  the  first  in  consequence,  although  now  inferior 
in  rank  to  three  others. 

*  See  note  1,  p.  9,  where  some  account  is  given  of  these  tablets  or 
letters  patent,  called  tchi  kernel,  according  to  the  French  orthography. 

*  The  Chinese  representation  of  a  lion,  like  the  singa  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  from  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  is  a  grotesque 
figure,  extremely  unlike  the  real  animal.  An  engraving  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Staunton's  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  EmbasBy,  (vol.  ii 
p.  811 ;)  and  the  figure  is  not  uncommon  in  our  porcelain  collections. 
Occasion  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  show  that  where  the  lion  is  spoken 
of  by  our  author  as  a  living  animal,  and  an  object  of  himting  sport, 
the  tiger  must  be  understood. 

3  The  saggio  of  Venice  being  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce, 
these  consequently  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  the  others  in  proportion 
up  to  fifty  oimces. 
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^>  privileges  of  his  high  command,  as  set  forth  in  this  magnifi* 
cent  tablet.  Whenever  he  rides  in  public,  an  umbrella  is 
carried  over  his  head,  denoting  the  rank  and  authority  he 
holds  ;^  and  when  he  is  seated,  it  is.  always  upon  a  sUver 
chair.  The  grand  khan  confers  likewise  upon  certain  of  his 
nobles  tablets  on  which  are  represented  figures  of  the  gerfieilcon,* 
in  virtue  of  which  they  are  authorized  to  take  with  them  a3 
their  guard  of  honour  the  whole  army  of  any  great  prince. 
They  can  also  make  use  of  the  horses  of  the  imperial  stud  at 
their  pleasure,  and  can  appropriate  the  horses  of  any  officers 
inferior  to  themselves  in  rank. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  7IOURB  AND  STATURE  OF  THS  GRAND  KHAV — OF  BIB  FOUR 
PRINCIPAI.  Wins — AND  OF  THE  ANNUAL  8ZLECII0N  OF  TOUNO 
WOKSN   FOB.  BIX  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  UNGUT. 

KuBLAi,  who  is  styled  grand  khan,  or  lord  of  lords,  is  of  the 
middle  stature,  that  is,  neither  tall  nor  short ;  his  limbs  are 
well  formed,  and  in  his  whole  figure  there  is  a  just  proportion. 
His  complexion  is  fair,  and  occasionally  suffused  with  red, 
like  the  bright  tint  of  the  rose,  which  adds  much  grace  to  his 
countenance.  His  eyes  are  black  and  handsome,  his  nose  is 
well  shaped  and  prominent.  He  has  four  wives  of  the  first 
rank,  who  are  esteemed  legitimate,^  and  the  eldest  bom  son 

^  In  many  parts  of  the  East,  the  parasol  or  umbrella  with  a  long 
handle,  borne  by  an  attendant,  is  a  mark  of  high  distinction,  and  even 
denotes  sovereignty  when  of  a  particular  colour.  Du  Halde,  in  de- 
scribing the  parade  of  a  tsong-tH  or  viceroy  of  a  province,  enumerates 
amongst  the  insignia  "  un  parasol  de  soye  jaune  &  triple  6tage." 

'  Amongst  the  emblematical  ornaments  worn  by  great  officers,  the 
eagle  is  mentioned  by  Du  Halde,  but  it  may  probably  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  gerfalcon,  a  bird  more  prized  as  the  instrument  of 
royal  sport. 

'  "  II  avoit  Spouse  plusieurs  femmes,**  says  De  Quignes,  "  dont  cinq 
portoient  le  titre  d'imp^ratrices;"  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  four  of  these  (if  so  many)  were  contemporaneous;  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  latter  number,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ancient  Chmese  institutions,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Mahometan  usage.  Three  queens  are  mentioned  by  P.  Magalhanea 
as  belonging  to  the  emperor  Eang-hi,  and  the  establishment  of  the  late 
emperor  Kien  Ldng  consisted,  in  like  manner,  of  one  female  with  the 
rank  of  empress,  two  queens  of  the  second  order,  and  six  of  the  third. 
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of  any  one  of  these  succeeds  to  the  empire,  upon  the  decease 
of  the  grand  khan.^  They  bear  equally  the  title  of  empress, 
and  have  their  separate  courts.  None  of  them  have  fewer- 
than  three  hundred  young  female  attendants  of  great  beauty, 
together  "with  a  multitude  of  youths  as  pages,  and  other 
eunuchs,  as  well  as  ladies  of  the  bedchamber;  so  that  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  their  respective 
courts  amounts  to  ten  thousand. ^  When  his  majesty  is 
desirous  of  the  company  of  one  of  his  empresses,  he  either 
sends  for  her,  or  goes  himself  to  her  palace.  Besides  these, 
he  has  many  concubines  provided  for  his  use,  from  a  province 
of  Tartary  named  Ungut,  having  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
features  and  fairness  of  complexion.^  Thither  the  grand 
khan  sends  his  officers  every  second  year,  or  oftener,  as  it 
may  happen  to  be  hi^  pleasure,  who  collect  for  him,  to  the. 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  or  more,  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  young  women,  according  to  the  estimation  of  beauty 

*  According  to  the  laws  of  China,  as  we  are  told  by  Du  Halde,  the 
eldest  son  (or  son  of  the  superior  wife),  though  he  may  have  a  preferable 
claim,  has  not  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  succession.  Amongst  .the 
l^redecessors  of  Kubla'i,  also,  in  the  Moghul  empire,  we  have  instances 
of.  the  hereditary  claim  being  set  aside,  and  Oktai  himself  was  named 
grand  khan  by  his  father,  in  preference  to  Jagatai,  the  eldest  son.  Our 
author  must  therefore  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  son  first  bom  to 
any  one  of  the  four  empresses  was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir ; 
and  this  in  fact  having  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Kublai,  whose  succession,  had  he  outlived  his  father,  was  undoubted, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  court  might  naturally  be  mistaken  for 
the  established  custom  of  the  empire. 

*  This  number  appears  excessive,  but  we  are  not  to  measure  the 
extravagancies  of  enormous  and  uncontrolled  power  by  any  standard  of 
our  own  ideas.  Perhaps  besides  the  establishment  of  female  attendants 
and  of  eunuchs,  old  and  yoimg,  a  numerous  nulitaiy  guard  of  honour 
might  be  attached  to  the  court  of  each  of  the  empresses.  The  early 
Venice  edition,  however,  states  the  number  much  lower :  "  Ciascuna 
de  queste  quatro  regine  hanno  in  sua  corte  piu  de  quatro  millia  persone 
infra  homini  e  donne."  P.  Martini  speaks  of  numerous  females,  below 
the  rank  of  concubines,  for  the  service  of  the  palace. 

*  The  country  here  named  Ungut  is  in  other  versions  called 
Origiach,  Origiathe,  and  Ungrac.  There  is  little  doubt  of  its  being 
intended  for  that  of  the  Ighurs,  Eighurs,  or  Uighurs,  who  in  the  time 
of  Jengiz-khan  possessed  the  countries  of  Turfan  and  Hami  or  Kamil, 
and  were  always  considered  as  superior,  in  respect  both  of  person  and 
acquirements,  to  the  other  nations  of  Tartary. 
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commuoicated  to  them  in  their  instructions.  The  mode  of 
their  appreciation  is  as  follows.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these 
commissioners,  they  give  orders  for  assembling  all  the  youug 
women  of  the  proTince,  and  appoint  qualified  persons  to 
examine  them,  who,  upon  careful  inspection  of  each  of  them 
separately,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  hair,  the  countenance,  the 
eyebrows,  the  mouth,  the  lips,  and  other  features,  oa  well  as 
the  symmetry  of  these  with  each  other,  estimate  their  value 
at  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty,  or  more  carats, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  beauty.^  The  num- 
ber required  by  the  grand  khan,  at  the  rates,  perhaps,  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  carats,  to  which  their  commission  was 
limited,  is  then  selected  from  the  rest,  and  they  are  conveyed 
to  his  court.  Upon  their  arrival  in  his  presence,  he  causes  a 
new  examination  to  be  made  by  a  different  set  of  inspectors, 
and  from  amongst  them  a  further  selection  takes  place,  when 
thirty  or  forty  are  retained  for  his  own  chamber^  at  a  higher 
valuation.  ♦  These,  in  the  first  instance,  are  committed  sepa- 
rately to  the  care  of  the  wives  of  certain  of  the  nobles,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  observe  them  attentively  during  the  course  of 
the  night,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  have  not  ary 
concealed  imperfections,  that  they  sleep  tranquilly,  do  not 
snore,  have  sweet  breath,  and  are  free  from  unpleasant  scent 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  Having  undergone  this  rigorous 
scrutiny,  they  are  divided  into  parties  of  five,  one  of  which 
parties  attends  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  his 
majesty's  interior  apartment,  where  they  are  to  perform  every 
service  that  is  required  of  them,  and  he  does  with  them  as  he 
likes.  When  this  teim  is  completed,  they  are  relieved  by 
another  party,  and  in  this  manner  successively,  until  the  whole 
number  have  taken  their  turn;  when  the  first  five  recom- 
mence their  attendance.  But  whilst  the  one  party  officiates 
in  the  inner  chamber,  another  is  stationed  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment adjoining;  in  order  that  if  his  majesty  should  have 

^  If  by  this  gold  weight  is  meant  the  carat  consisting  of  four  grains, 
the  estimated  value  of  beauty  must  have  been  very  low  in  that  age 
and  country,  as  twenty  carats  or  eighty  grains  of  gold,  at  four  pounds 
steiiing  the  ounce,  amount  to  no  more  than  thirteen  'shillings  and  four- 
pence.  But  the  probability  is  that  our  author's  words  expressed  some 
Chinese  weight  (the  taelf  perhaps,  or  the  mace,  which  latter  would 
bring  it  to  about  eight  or  nine  poimds  sterling),  and  the  foreign  term 
he  employed  may  have  been  inaccurately  rendered  by  carato. 
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occasioa  for  anything,  such  as  drink  or  Tictnals,  the  farmer 
may  signify  his  oomroands  to  the  latter,  by  whom  the  article 
required  is  immediately  procured :  and  thus  ihe  doty  of  wait* 
ing  upon  his  majesty's  person  is  exchifiively  performed  by 
these  young  females.^  -The  remainder  of  them,  idiose  -value 
bad  been  estimated  at  an  inferior  rate,  are  assigned  to  the 
different  lords  of  the  household;  under  whom  Uiey  are  in- 
Btructed  in  cookery,  in  dressmaking,  and  other  suitable  works; 
and  upon  any  person  belonging  to  the  court  expressing  an 
inclination  to  tstke  a  wife,  the  grand  khan  bestows  upon  him 
one  of  these  damsels,  with  a  handsome  portion.  In  this 
manner  he  provides  for  them  all  amongst  his  nobility.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  the  people  of  the  province  do  not  feel 
themselves  a^rieved  in  having  their  dai^ters  thus  forcibly 
taken  from  them  by  the  sovereign  1  Certainly  not;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  regard  it  as  a  favour  and  an  honour  done 
to  them ;  and  those  who  are  the  fathers  of  handsome  children 
leel  highly  gratified  by  his  condescending  to  make  choice  of 
iheir  daughters.  "If,"  say  they,  "my  daughter  is  bom  imder 
an  auspicious  planet  and  to  good  fortune,  his  majesty  can  best 
fulfil  her  destinies,  by  matching  her  nobly ;  which  it  would 
not  be  in  my  power  to  do."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter 
misconducts  herseli^  or  any  mischance  befalls  her  (bj^  which 
she  becomes  disqualified),  the  father  attributes  the  disap- 
pointment to  the  malign  influence  of  her  stars. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF    THE    NUMBER    OF    THE    GRAND  EHAN'S    BONS    BT  HIS  FOUR  'WT^Sfil, 
WHOM    HE    MAKES    KINGS   OF   DIFFERENT  PROVINCES — AND   OF   CHIN- 
r    GIS  HIS  FIRST-BORN — ALSO    OF  THE    SONS  BT  HIS  CONCUBINES,   WHOM 
'     HE   CREATES  LORDS. 

The  grand  khan  has  had  twenty-two  sons  by  his  four  legiti- 
mate wives,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Chingis/  was  designed 

^  It  would  appear  from  hence  that  Kublai,  although  he  adopted  the 
Chinese  custom  of  employing  eunuchs  as  the  attendants  or  guards  of 
his  femcJes,  did  not  so  {ax  forget  his  original  manly  habits  as  to  admit 
them  near  his  own  person. 

^  QaubU  and  De  Guignes  name  this  prinoe  Tchin^n  and  Tchenkin, 
and  such,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
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to  inherit  tlie  dignity  of  grand  khan,  inth  the  gOTemmeDt 
of  the  empire;  and  this  nomination  was  confirmed  to  him 
during  ihe  life-time  of  his  father.  It  was  not,  hoi^reyer,  his 
£ikte  to  survive  him;  but  leaving  a  aon,  whose  name  is 
Themur,  he,  as  the  representative  of  his  &ther,  is  to  suocee^ 
to  the  dominion.^  The  disposition  of  this  prince  is  good, 
and  he  is  endowed  with  wisdom  and  valour;  of  the  latter  he 
has  given  proofs  in  several  successful  battles.  Besides  these, 
his  majesty  has  twaity-five  sons  by  his  concubines,  all  of  them 
brave  soldiers,  having  been  continually  employed  in  the  mili- 
tary profession.  These  he  has  placed  in  the  rank  of  nobles. 
Of  his  legitimate  sons,  seven  are  at  the  head  of  extensive 
provinces  and  kingdoms,^  which  they  govern  with  wisdom 
and  prudence,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  children  of  one 
whose  great  qu^ities  have  not  been  surpassed,  in  the  general 
^estimation,  by  any  person  of  the  Tartar  njce. 


CHAPTER  VL 

09  fSE   GBSAT  Aim   ADHmABXiB   PALACB   OF  THB   ORAVS   KHAK,   KEAR 
TO  SHE  CITY  OP  KAHBALU. 

Thb  grand  khan  usually  resides  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  namely,  December,  January,  and  February,  in  the 
great  city  of  Kanbalu,  situated  towards  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Cathay;^  and  here,  on  the 

Bottnced  by  the  Chinese,  who  terminate  all  their  monoeyllableB  either 
with  a  vowel  or  a  nasal ;  but  the  name  as  found  in  most  of  the  yersions 
of  our  author  is  apparently  more  correct,  being  that  of  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  famUy;  and  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  it  is  expressly 
3aid :  **  So  prime  hebbe  nome  Chinchis  chan  per  amor  de  Chinchis.'* 

^  The  name  here  written  Themur,  and  in  other  Tersions  Temur, 
is  evidently  the  well-known  Tartar  name  of  Timur,  although  the  great 
conqueror  so  called  did  not  acquire  his  celebrity  until  a  century  after. 

^  De  Ghiignes  enumerates  ten  of  his  sons,  bom  of  five  empresses, 
and  mentions  the  provioces  of  Shensi,  Seohuen,  and  Tibet  as  bemg 
governed  by  Mangkola,  the  third  son.  P.  Magalhanes  notices  the  custom 
of  sending  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  into  the  provinces  with  the 
title  of  kmgs;  but  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi  their  authority  was  merely 
liominal. 

'  Relatively  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  whole  empire  at  that  period, 
Cathay,  or  Noi-them  China,  is  termed  by  our  author  a  province, 
althoQ^  it  contained  the  capital  of  that  empire,  and  the  seat  of 
government. 
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southern  side  of  the  new  dty,  is  the  edte  of  his  vast  palace, 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place  is  a  square  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch  ^  each 
side  of  the  square  being  eight  miles  in  length,^  and  LaTiz^ 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  extremity  an  entrance-gate, 
for  the  concourse  of  people  resorting  thither  from  all  quarters. 
Within  this  enclosm*e  there  is,  on  the  four  sides,  an -open 
space  one  mile  in  breadth,  where  the  troops  are  stationed;^ 
and  this  is  bounded  by  a  second  wall,  enclosing  a  square '  of 
six  miles,^  having  three  gates  on  the  south  side,  and  three  on 
the  north,  the  middle  portal  of  each  being  larger  than  the 
othet  two,  and  always  kept  shut,  excepting  on  the  occasions 
of  the  emperor's  entrance  or  departure.  Those  on  each  side 
always  remain  open  for  the  use  of  common  passengers.*  In  the 
middle  of  each  division  of  these  walls  is  a  handsome  and 
spacious  building,  and  consequently  within  the  enclosure 
there  are  eight  such  buildings,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
royal  military  stores ;  one  building  being  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  each  class  of  stores.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
bridles,  saddles,  stirrups,  and  other  furniture  serving  for  the 
equipment  of  cavalry,  occupy  one  storehouse;  the  bow% 
strings,  quivers,  arrows,  and  otiier  articles  belonging  to  archery, 
occupy  another;  cuirasses,  corselets, .and  other  armour  formed 

^  These  dimensioiui,  a&  applicable  to  a  palace,  even  for  an  emperor  of 
China,  appear  at  first  view  to  be  extravagant ;  but  the  seeming  diffi* 
culty  arises  from  the  misapplication  of  a  term,  in  calling  that  a  palace 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  enclosure  of  a  royal  park  and  encampment. 

*  The  area  allotted  to  the  troops  upon  this  plain  would  be  twenty* 
«ight  square  miles.  Their  number  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  being 
chiefly  cavalry,  the  barracks  or  sheds  for  their  accommodation  would 
necessarily  occupy  a  vast  range.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  cavalry  stationed  in  and  about  Peking  was  reckoned  at  80,000. 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  about  112,000  in  the  days  of  Kublai,  this 
would  allow  only  a  square  mile  for  4,000  horse. 

^  As  »this  second  enclosure  not  only  contained  the  royal  arsenals^ 
eight  in  number,  for  every  description  of  military  store,  but  formed 
also  a  park  for  deer,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  extent.  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile  its  position  in  ^respect  to  the  city  with 
6ome  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned ;  but  we  must  suppose  that 
the  interior  enclosure,  (afterwards  described),  which  contained  the 
palace  properly  so  called,  was  situated  towards  the  northern  side  of 
^his  park,  and  was  at  the  same  time  contiguous  to  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city. 

.   *  The  custom  of  reserving  particular  gates  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  emperor  is  still  observed. 
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of  leather,  a  third  storehouse  j  and  so  of  the  rest  Withiu 
this  walled  .enclosure  there  is  still  another,  of  great  thickness, 
and  its  height  is  full  twenty-five  feet.  The  battlements  or 
crenated  parapets  are  all  white.  This  also  forms  a  square 
foor  miles  in  extent,  each  side  being  one  mile,  and  it  has  six 
gates,  disposed  like  those  of  the  former  enclosure.^  It  con- 
tains in  like  manner  eight  large  buildings,  similarly  arranged, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  emperor.^  The 
spaces  between  the  one  wall  and  the  other  are  ornamented 
with  many  handsome  trees,  and  contain  meadows  in  which 
are  kept  various  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as  stags,  the  animals 
that  yield  the  musk,  roe-bucks,  fallow-deer,  and  others  of  the 
same  class. '  Every  interval  between  the  walls,  not  occupied 
by  buildings,  is  stocked  in  this  manner.  The  pastures  have 
abundant  herbage.  The  roads  across  them  being  raised  three 
feet  above  their  level,  and  paved,  no  mud  collects  upon  them,  • 
nor  rain-water  settles,  but  on  the  contrary  runs  off,  and  coij- 
tributes  to  improve  the  vegetation.  Within  these  walls,  which 
constitute  the  boundary  of  four  miles,  stands  the  palace  c^ 
the  grand  khan,  the  most  extensive  that  has  ever  yet  been 
known.  It  reaches  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  wall, 
leaving  only  a  vacant  space  (or  court),  where  persons  of  rank 
and  the  military  guards,  pass  and  repass.  It  has  no  upper 
floor,  but  the  roof  is  very  lofty.*    The  paved  foundation  or 

^  To  this  last  enclosure  it  is  that  the  appellation  of  the  Palace  should 
be  restricted;  and  when  we  read  the  description  of  the  Heidan  of 
Ispahan,  or  of  the  Escuxial  with  its  twenty-two  courts,  we  shall  not 
deem  the  area  of  a  square  mile  any  extraordinary  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  various  buildings  required  for  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Kublai.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  striking 
agreement  between  the  measure  here  stated  and  that  assigned  to  tha 
modem  palace  in  the  descriptions  we  have  from  the  Jesuits. 

^  It  is  well  known  to  haye  been  the  practice  of  Eastern  monarcha^ 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  deliver  changes  of  raiment  to  those  whom 
they  meant  to  distinguish  by  their  favour.  The  Persian  term  Miitdt  is. 
generally  applied  to  these  vestments,  which  condst  of  pelisses  in  the. 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  .and  of  dresses  of  cloth,  silk,  or  muslin,  in  thei 
temperate  and  warmer  climates.  We  read  of  vast  numbers  of  them 
being  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  great  victories,  or  the  dismissal  of 
important  embassies ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  ward- 
robes or  buildings  for  what  are  here  termed  the  paa-amenti  of  the. 
emperor,  which  may  also  include  the  regalia  carried  in  their  splendid 
processions. 

^  It  will  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  accoimts  of  various 
N 
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platform  on  which  it  staiids  is  raised  ten  spans  above  the  levdl 
of*  the  ground,  and  a  wall  of  marble,  two  paces  wide,  is  built 
on  all  sides,  to  the  level  of  this  pavement,  within  the  line  of 
which  the  palace  is  erected;  so  that  the  wall,  extending  be- 
yond the  ground  plan  of  the  building,  and  encompassing  the 
whole,  serves  as  a  terrace,  where  those  who  walk  on  it  are 
visible  from  without.  Along  the  exterior  edge  of  the  wall  i& 
a  handsome  balustrade,  with  pillars,  which  the  people  are 
allowed  to  approach.^  >  The  mdes  of  the  great  halls  and  the 
apartments  are  ornamented  with  dragons  in  carved  wor]L  and 
gilt,  figures  of  warriors,  of  birds,  and  of  beasts,  with  represen-, 
tations  of  battles.  The  inside  of  the  roof  is  contrived  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  besides  gilding  and  painting  presents 
itself  to  the  eye.^  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  palace* 
there  is  a  grand  flight  of  marble  steps,  by  which  you  ascend, 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  wall  of  marble  which 
surrounds  the  building,  and  which  constitute  the  approach  to- 
the  palace  itsel£  The  grand  hall  is  extremely  long  aitd  wide, 
and  admits  of  dinners  being  there  served  to  great  multitudea 
of  people.  The  palace  contains  a  number  of  separate  cham- 
bers, all  highly  l]«autiful,  and  so  admirably  disposed  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  improvement  to  the  system 
of  their  arrangement.  The  exterior  of  the  roof  is  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  colours,  red,  green,  azure,  and  violet,  and 
the  sort  of  covering  is  so  strong  as  to  last -for  many  years.^ 

embassies  to  Peking,  that  although  the  flooring  of  the  palaces  is  ele^ 
vated  from  the  ground,  they  consist  of  but  a  single  story.  The  height 
of  the  ornamented  roofs  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  architecture  of 
these  people. 

'  The  height  of  the  terrace  is  said,  in  Bamusio's  text,  to  be  died 
palmi,  or  about  seren  feet ;  but  in  the  epitomes  it  is  doi  hrasza  t  mezo, 
or  about  twice  that  eleration;  and  this  accords  best  with  modern 
descriptions.  All  the  accounts  of  missionaries  and  travdlers  serve  to 
show  that,  in  point  of  structure,  materials,  and  style  of  embellishmeat, 
there  has  existed  a  perfect  resemblance  between  the  buildings  of  Kublai, 
as  described  by  otu:  author,  and  those  of  Kang-hi  and  Kien-long,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

'  "  Cette  salle,"  adds  Dtt  Helde,  "  a  environ  cent  trente  pieds  de 
longiieur,  et  est  presque  quarr€e.  Le  lambris  est  tout  en  scfilpture 
vemissg  de  Terd,  et  charge  de  dragons  dorez:  les  colonnes  qui  soutieii- 
nent  le  toit  en  dedans  sont  de  six  tl  sept  pieds  de  drconf^rence  par  Is 
bas:  elles  sont  incrust^es  d'une  esp^  de  p&te  enduite  d'un  yemis 
rouge.'* — Tom.  i  p.  117. 

•  The  roofe  are  invariably  covered  with  baked  tiles,  which,  for  the 
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The  glazing  of  the  windows  is  so  well  wrought  and  so  delicate 
as  to  have  the  transparency  of  crystal.^  In  the  rear  of  the 
body  of  the  palace  there  are  large  buildings  containing  several 
apartments,  where  is  deposited  the  private  property  of  the 
monarch,  or  his  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  precioxM 
stones,  and  pearls,  and  also  his  vessels  of  gold  and  silver' 
plate.^  Here  are  likewise  the  apartments  of  his  wives  and 
concubines ;  and  in  this  retired  situation  he  despatches  busi- 
ness with  convenience,  being  free  from  every  kind  of  inter* 
ruption.  On  the  other  side  of  the  grand  palace,  and  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  emperor  resides,  is  another  palace,  in 
every  respect  similar,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  Chingisj 
his  eldest  son,  at  whose  court  are  observed  all  the  ceremonials 
belonging  to  that  of  his  father,  as  the  prince  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  government  of  the  empire.*    Not  fiir  from  the 

principal  buildings,  have  a  vitrified  glazing  of  a  bright  colour.  Such  as 
are  used  for  the  palaces  at  the  present  day  are  exclusively  yellow;  but 
this  etiquette  may  not  have  been  so  strictly  adhered  to  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Yuen.  "  Le  tout  est  convert  de  tulles  vemiss^ea  d'un  si 
beau  jaune,  que  de  loin  elles  ne  paroissent  gu^res  moins  edatantes,  que 
si  elles  dtoient  dories." — Du  Halde,  torn.  i.  p.  116. 

'  Ramusio  employs  the  word  vitreate,  which  I  have  translated  glazinff^ 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
in  China  at  that  period.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  the  pellucid  sub- 
stance employed  for  glazing  (perhaps  talc  or  laminae  of  shells)  was  so 
delicately  wrought  {cost  hen  fatte  e  coti  sottUmenie)  as  to  have  nearly 
the  transparency  of  crystal.  "Les  fendtres  des  maisons,"  says  De 
Guignes,  *'  sont  gamies  avec  des  coquilles  minces  et  asses  transparentes, 
ou  avec  du  papier."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  178.)  Staunton  mentions  that  the 
windows  of  some  of  the  yachts  or  barges  had  glass  panes,  but  the 
manufacture  was  probably  European. 

'  In  the  modem  palace,  the  btuldings  for  this  purpose  are  described 
as  being  (less  appropriately)  round  the  court,  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
of  audience ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  variation  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement  of  these  buildings,  when  we  leani  that  the 
whole  of  the  palace  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire. 

'  "  A  Test  de  la  m^me  cour  est  un  autre  palais,  lutbit^  par  le  prince 
h&itier,  lorsqu'il  y  en  a  un  de  d6dar6."  (De  L' isle,  Descr.  de  la.  Ville 
de  Peking,  p.  16.)  It  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader  that, 
in  a  previous  page,  our  author  noticed  the  untimely  death  of  this 
prince,  (see  pp.  174, 176,)  who,  notwithstanding,  is  here  mentioned  as  a 
living  person.  This  is  obviously  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  work  being  composed,  not  from  recollection  merely,  but 
from  notes  made  at  different  periods,  amongst  which  a  description  of 
the  palaces  might  have  been  one  of  the  earliest.  Kubla'i  also,  th^. 
event  of  whose  death  is  related  in  the  course  of  the  returning  journey, 
is  spoken  of  throughout  the  work  as  the  emperor  actually  reigning. 

n2 
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palace,  on  the  northern  side,  and  about  a  bow-shot  distance 
from  the  surrounding  wall,  is  an  artificial  mount  of  earth,  the 
height  of  which  is  ftill  a  hundred  paces,  and  the  circuit  at 
the  base  about  a  mile.  It  is  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful 
evergreen  trees;  for  whenever  his  majesty  receives  informa- 
tion of  a  handsome  tree  growing  in  any  place,  he  causes  it  to 
be  dug  up,  with  all  its  roots  and  the  earth  about  them,  and 
however  large  and  heavy  it  may  be,  he  has  it  transported  by 
means  of  elephants  to  this  mount,  and  adds  it  to  the  verdant 
collection.  From  this  perpetual  verdure  it  has  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  Green  Mount.  On  its  ^summit  is  erected 
an  ornamental  pavilion,  which  is  likewise  entirely  green.  The 
view  of  this  altogether, — ^the  mount  itself,  the  trees,  and  the 
building,  form  a  delightful  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful 
scene.  In  the  northern  quarter  also,  and  equally  within  th© 
precincts  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  and  deep  excavation, 
judiciously  formed,  the  earth  from  which  supplied  the  material 
for  raising  the  mount.^  It  is  furnished  with  water  by  a  small 
rivulet,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fish-pond,  but  its  use  is 
for  watering  the  cattle.  The  stream  passing  from  thence 
along  an  aqueduct,  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mount,  proceeds 
to  fill  another  great  and  very  deep  excavation  formed  between 
the  private  palace  of  the  emperor  and  that  of  his  son  Chingis; 
and  the  earth  from  hence  equally  served  to  increase  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mount.  In  this  latter  basin  there  is  great  store 
and  variety  of  fish,  from  which  the  table  of  his  paajeBty  is 
supplied  with  any  quantity  that  may  be  wanted.  The  stream 
discharges  itself  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  piece  of 
water,  and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fish  by  placing  gratings  of  copper  or  iron  at  the  places  of  its 
entrance  and  exit.  It  is  stocked  also  with  swans  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  From  the  one  palace  to  the  other  there  is 
a  communication  by  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
water.  Such  is  the  description  of  this  great  palace.  We 
shall  now  speak  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
city  of  Taidu. 

*  This  artificial  lull  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  retains  its  original 
name  oi  King-shan,  or  the  Green  Mountain ;  but  it  would  seem,  from 
modem  relations,  that  four  others  of  inferior  size  have  since  been 
added. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

OP  THE  NEW  CITT  OP  TAI-DU,  BUILT  NEAR  TO  THAT  OP  KANBALU — OF 
A  RULE  OBSERVED  RESPECTING  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OP  AMBASaADORS 
— AND  OF  THE  NIGHTLY  POLICE  OF  THE  CUT, 

The  city  of  Kanbalu  is  situated  near  a  large  river  in  the 
province  of  Cathay,  and  was  in  ancient  times  eminently  mag- 
nificent and  royal.  The  name  itself  implies  "  the  city  of  the 
sovereign;'*^  but  his  majesty  having  imbibed  an  opinion 
from  the  astrologers,  that  it  was  destined  to  become  rebel- 
lious to  his  authority,  resolved  upon  the  measure  of  building 
another  capital,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
stand  the  palaces  just  described :  so  that  the  new  and  the 
old  cities  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  stream 
'that  runs  between  them,^     The  new-built  city  received  the 

^  The  name  of  this  celebrated  city,  which  our  author  writes  Combalu 
■(for  Canbalu,  the  m  being  substituted  for  »  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  in 
the  old  Italian,  as  well  as  in  the  Portuguese  orthography),  is  by  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  written  Khan-balik  and  Khan-baligh,  signifying, 
in  one  of  the  dialects  of  Tartary,  the  "  city  of  the  khan  or  sovereign." 
This  terminatinjg  appellative  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  find  it  in  Ka- 
baligh  and  Bish-baligh,  cities  of  Turkistan ;  in  Ordu-baligh,  one  of  the 
names  of  Kara-korum ;  and  in  Mu-baligh,  or  the  "  city  of  desolation,"  a 
name  given  to  Bamian,  in  the  territory  of  Balkh,  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  destruction  by  Jengiz-khan.  With  respects  the  particular  situation 
of  the  city,  it  is  said,  in  the  words  of  Ramusio,  to  have  been  "  aopra 
Tin  gran  fiume,"  but  in  the  Latin  version,  *^juxta  magnum  flmdum," 
•which  affords  more  latitude.  By  this  river  must  be  understood  the 
Pe-ho,  which  is  navigable  for  loaded  vessels  up  to  Tong-cheu,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course  it 
seems  to  approximate  nearer.  Our  knowledge  of  the  country  that  sur- 
rounds Pe-king  is,  however^  extremely  imperfect ;  nor  do  the  different 
maps  accord  with  respect  to  the  number  or  course  of  the  streams  that, 
ooming  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Tartary,  appear  to  unite 
at  or  above  Tong-cheu.  It  should  be  observed,  also,,  that  the  old  city 
of  Yen-king,  or  Ehan-balig,  might  have  stood  some  miles  nearer  to  the 
Pe-ho  than  the  site  of  the  more  modem  city  of  Peking. 

'  Thift  would  seem  to  imply  a  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  different 
side  of  the  Pe-ho,  or  larger  river  just  mentioned*;  but  it  may  bo 
thought  more  probable  that  our  author  here  speaks  only  of  the  rivulet 
which  at  the  present  day  passes  between  what  are  denominated  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities,  over  which  (however  insignificant  the 
stream)  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  communication.  Martini,  in  his 
"  Atlas  Sinensis,"  distinguishes  two  streams  as  contributing  to  supply 
the  city  with  water. 
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name  of  Tai-du,^  and  all  the  Cathaians,  that  is,  all  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  natives  of  the  province  of  Cathay,  wete 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  ancient  city,  and  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  new.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  however^  of 
.whose  loyalty  he  did  not  entertain  suspicion,  were  suffered 
to  remain,  especially  because  the  latter,  although  of  the 
dimensions  that  shall  presently  be  described,  was  not  capable 
of  containing  the  same  number  as  the  former,  which  was  of 
vast  extent.  2 

This  new  city  is  of  a  form  perfectly  square,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  in  extent,  each  of  its  sides  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  six  miles.^     It  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  earth,  that 

*  The  name  of  Tai-dn  (more  correctly  written  Ta-t<l)  signifies  the 
"  great  court,"  and  was  the  Chinese  appellation  for  the  new  city,  which 
the  Tartars,  and  the  western  people  in  general,  continued  to  name 
Khan-baligh.  A  doubt  may  be  entejiiained  whether  the  city  of  Yen- 
ting,  which  Kublai,  from  motives  of  superstition  or  of  policy,  aban- 
doned, occupied  the  site  of  that  now  called  the  ancient  or  Chinese  city, 
which  is  separated  from  the  other  only  by  a  rivulet,  and  by  the  wall  of 
the  latter.  But  there  is  evidence  of  a  positive  kind  of  their  being  the 
same ;  for  Yong-lo,  the  rebuilder  of  Peking,  after  it  had  been  nearl^ 
destroyed  in  the  preceding  wars,  erected  T^ithin  the  bounds  of  what 
was  equally  in  his  time  denominated  the  old  city,  and  which  could  be 
no  other  than  timt  depopulated  by  Kublai  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
two  remarkable  templias,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  the  Heavens  and  the 
other  to  the  Earth,  which  temples  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Halde's  and 
De  Lisle's  plates,  and  exist  in  the  Chinese  dty  at  the  present  day.  AH 
the  works  of  this  great  monarch,  the  third  of  the  dynasty  by  which  the 
Hungals  were  driven  out,  and  who  sat  on  the  throne  at  the  period  of 
Shah  Rokh*s  embassy,  were  begun  about  the  year  1406,  and  completed 
about  1421.    • 

2  In  the  "  M^moires  concemant  les  Chinois,"  we  find  the  following 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  walls  at  different  periods :  "  Sous  le  Kin 
(the  dynasty  overturned  by  Jengiz-khan)  dont  il  fut  aussi  la  capitale,  il 
eut  soixante-quinze  li  de  tour,  ou  sept  liouea  et  demie.  Les  Yuen  qui 
le  nomm^rent  d'abord  la  capitale  du  milieuy  puis  la  grande  capitale,  ne 
lui  donn^rent  que  six  lieues  de  tour  et  onze  portes,  lorsqu'ils  en 
repar^rent  les  mines  en  1274.  Le  fondateur  de  la  dynastie  des  Ming 
rasa  deux  de  ces  portes  du  c6t^  du  Midi  pour  le  degrader ;  et  Yong-lo, 
qui  en  rebdtit  les  murailles  en  1409,  ne  leur  donna  quo  quatre^ieues  de 
tour :  c'est  leur  mesure  d'aujourd'hui,  etant  rest6es  lea  m6mes.  Quant 
il  la  ville  Chinoise,  ce  fut  Chin-tsoug,  de  k  dynastie  precddente,  qui  en 
fit  faire  I'enceinte  en  murs  de  terre  Tan  1524.  .  .  Ce  ne  f ut  qu'en  1564 
qu'elle  obtint  I'honneur  d*6tre  incorporee  ^  Toneienne  ville,  avec  oelui 
d'avoir  des  murailles  et  des  portes  en  briques." — Tom.  iL  p.  568. 

'  The  square  form  prevails  much  amongst  the  cities  and  towns  of 
China,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the.connie  of  the  watecB 
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«fc  the  ba^e  are  about  ten  paoes  thick,  but  gradually  diminish 
to  the  top,  where  the  thickness  is  not  more  than  three  paces.^ 
In. all  parts  the  battlements  are  white. ^.  The  whole  plan  of 
the  dtj  was  regularly  hud  out  by  line,  and  the  streets  in 
general  are  consequently  so  straight,  that  when  a  person 
ascends  the  mil  oyer  one  of  the  gates,  and  looks  right  for- 
ward, he  can  see  the  gate  opposite  to  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city.^  In  the  public  streets  there  are,  on  each  side, 
booths  and  shops  of  every  description.^  All  the  allotments 
of  ground  upon  which  the  habitations  throughout  the  city 
were  constructed  are  square,  and  exactly  on  a  line  with  each 
other;  each  allotment  being  sufficiently  spacious  for  hand- 
•some  buildings,  with  corresponding  courts  and  gardena  One 
of  these  was  assigned  to  each  head  of  a  &.mily;  that  is  to 

admit  of  it.  This  probably  bad  its  origin  in  tbe  principles  of  castm- 
metation.  The  dimeononB  of  the  present  Tartar  city,  according  to 
De  Lisle,  are  eleven  li  in  the  length  from  north  to  south,  by  nine  in 
width  £Et>m  east  to  west,  making  forty  li  or  fifteen  miles  in  the  whole 
extent.  He  adds,  that  in  the  time  of  Eublai  the  extent  was  sixty  li, 
or  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  measurement  in  the  text.  It  appears^  therefore,  that  when  Yong-lo 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  ruined  city,  he  contracted  its  lixnitei,  4gui  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  do. 

*  When  it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  capital  were  of  earth  (cW  terra), 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  terra  cotta  or  bricks  should  be  understood; 
as  they  were  in  general  use  amongst  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great  walL  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  distinguishing  appellations  of  Tartar  and  Chinese 
cities  did  not  take  place  under  the  Tumi  or  Mungal  dynasty,  nor  until 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire  by  the  Tsing  or  present  race  of  Manchu 
Tartars,  who  succeeded  to  the  Ming  or  Chinese  dynasty,  and  drove  the 
native  inhabitants  from  what  is  commonly  termed  the  new  or  northern 
city  into  the  old  or  southern,  to  make  room  for  their  Tartar  foUowers. 

^  These  battlements  or  vierli  must  have  been  of  solid  materials 

(whether  of  white  bricks  or  stone) ;  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 

the  supposition  of  a  mud  or  turf  rampart,  unless  there  was  at  least 

,  a  reoitement  of  masonry.     "  The  parapet,"  says  Staunton,  "  was  deeply 

crenated,  but  had  no  regular  embrazures." — ^Vol.  ii  p.  116. 

^  The  straightness  of  the  streets  of  Peking  is-  apparent  frt)m  De 

.   Lisle's  plan,  and  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  all  who  have  visited 

that  city.  ..  - 

*  **  In  front  of  most  of  the  houses  in  this  main  street,"  says  Staunton, 
''  were  shops  painted,  gilt,  and  decorated  like  those  of  Tong-choo-fob, 
but  in  a  grander  style.     Ovw  some  of  them  were  broad  terraces 

.  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers Outside  the  shops,  as  well  as 

within  them,  was  displayed  a  variety  of  goods  for  sale.'* — ^VoL'ii 
,p.ll8. 
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say,  Bucb  a  person  of  such  a  tribe  had  one  sqiiaze  allotted  to 
him,  and  so  cf  the  rest.  Afterwards  the  property  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  In  this  manner  the  whole  interior  of 
the  city  is  disposed  in  squares,  so  as  to  resemble  a  chess* 
board,  and  planned  out  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  beauty 
impossible  to  describe.  The  wall  of  the  city  has  twelve  gates, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and  over  each  gate  and 
compartment  of  the  wall  there  is  a  handsome  building;  so 
that  on  each  side  of  the  square  there  are  five  such  buildings, 
containing  large  rooms,  in  which  are  disposed  the  arms  of 
those  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  city,^  every  gate  being 
guarded  by  a  thousand  men.^  It  is  not  to  be  imderstood 
that  such  a  force  is  stationed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  any  hostile  power  whatever,  but 
as  a  guard  suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sove- 
reign. Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  declaration  of  the 
astrologers  has  excited  in  his  mind  a  degree  of  suspicion  with 
regard  to  the  Cathaians.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is 
a  great  bell  suspended  in  a  lofty  building,  which  is  sounded 
every  night,  and  after  the  third  stroke  no  person  dares  to  be 
found  in  the  streets,®  unless  upon  some  urgent  occasion,  such 
as.to  call  assistance  to  a  woman  in  labour,  or  a  man  attacked 
with  sickness;  and  even  in  such  necessary  cases  the  person  is 
required  to  carry  a  light.* 

^  The  practice  of  erecting  places  of  arms  over  the  gates  subsists  at 
the  present  day.  . 

2  This  would  seem  to  be  the  number  that  usually  constitutes  the 
guard  of  important  gates  in  that  country.  "  Having  travelled  about 
six  or  eight  miles,"  says  John  Bell,  "  we  arrived  at  the  famous  wall  of 
China.  We  entered  at  a  great  gate,  which  is  shut  every  night,  and 
always  guarded  by  a  thousand  men." — Tom.  i.  p.  836. 

*  "II  y  a  dans  chaque  ville,**  says  Du  Halde,  "de  grosses  cloches,  lou 
un  tambour  d'une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  qui  servent  d.  marquer  les 
Veilles  de  la  nuit.  Chaque  veille  est  de  deux  heures :  la  premiere  com- 
mence vers  les  huit  heures  du  soir.  Pendant  les  deux  heures  que  dure 
cette  premiere  veille,  on  frappe  de  tems  en  tems  un  coup,  ou  sur  la 
cloche,  ou  sur  le  tambour.  Quand  elle  est  finie,  et  que  la  seconde  veille 
commence,  on  frappe  deux  coups  tant  qu'elle  dure ;  on  en  frappe  trois  • 
h  la  troisifeme,  et  ainsi  de  toutes  les  autres."  (Tom.  ii  p.  50.)  To  this  third 
or. midnight  watch  it  is  that  our  author  alludes,  when  a  treble  stroke 
is  given.  Staunton  also  speaks  of  "the  great  fabric,  of  considerable 
height,  which  includes  a  bell  of  prodigious  size  and  cylindric  form, 
that,  struck  on  the  outside  With  a  wooden  mallet,  emits  a  sound  dis* 
tinctly  heard  throughout  the  capital.'* — Tom.  ii  p.  122. 

*  "  Les  petites  rues  qui  aboutissent  auz  grandes,  ont  des  portes  faitM 
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Withoutftide  of  each  of  the  gates  is  a  suburb  so  wide  that 
it  leachcs  to  and  unites  with  ihoee  of  the  other  nearest  gates 
on  both  sides,  and  in  length  extends  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles,  so  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  sub-* 
urbs  exceeds  that  of  the  oity  itself  Within  each  suburb  there 
are^  at  intervals,  as  far  perhaps  as  a  mile  from  the  city,  many 
hotels,  or  caraTanserais,  in  which  the  merchants  arriving  from 
various  parts  take  up  their  abode  ;^  and  to  each  description 
of  people  a  separate  building  is  assigned,  as  we  should  say, 
one  to  the  Lombards,  another  to  the  Germans,  and  a  third  to 
the  French.  The  number  of  public  women  who  prostitute 
themselves  for  money,  reckoning  those  in  the  new  city  as  well 
as  those  in  the  suburbs  of  the  old,  is  twenty-five  thousand*^ 
To  each  hundred  and  to  each  thousand  of  these  there  are 
superintending  officers  appointed,  who  are  under  the  orders 

de  treiUis  de  bois,  qui  n'empdchent  pas  de  yoir  ceuz  qui  y  marcheut. 
•  •  .  <  Lea  portes  4  treillis  sont  fermdes  la  nuit  par  le  corps  de  garde, 
et  11  ne  la  fait  ouvrir  que  rarement,  ^  gens  connus,  ^ui  ont  une  lanteme 
^  la  main,  et  qui  sortent  pour  une  bonne  raison,  comme  seroit  cclle 
d'appeller  un  m6decin." — Du  Halde,  torn,  i  p.  115. 

^  These  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  arriving 
from^  distant  countries  are  incidentally  noticed  by  Trigault  (Histoire 
du  Royaume  de  la  Chine),  who  speaks  of  "  le  palais  des  estrangers  "  at 
Peking.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  are  now  situated  within 
the  walls  of  the  Chinese  town,  rather  than  in  the  suburbs. 

'  It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  a  mistake  in  Ramusio's  text,  as  not 
only  all  the  modem  authorities  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  public  women 
being  excluded  from  the  city  and  confined  to  the  suburbs,  but  it  is 
^cpressly  so  stated  in  the  other  versions  of  our  author.  This  regu- 
lation of  police  appears  to  have  been  equally  enforced  under  later 
dynasties.  "  II  y  a,"  says  Du  Halde,  '*  des  femmes  publiques  et  pros- 
titutes k  la  Chine  comme  ailleurs,  mais  comme  ces  sortes  de  personnes 
sont  ordinairement  la  cause  de  quelques  d6sordres,  il  ne  leur  est  pas 
permis  de  demeurer  dans  I'enceinte  des  villes :  leur  logement  doit  etre 
hors  des  murs;  encore  ne  peuvent-elles  pas  avoir  des  maisons  par- 
ticulicires;  elles  logent  plusieurs  ensemble  et  souvent  sous  la  conduite 
d*un  homme,  qui  est  reaponsable  du  ddsordre,  s'il  en  arrivoit;  au  reste 
ces  femmes  libertines  ne  sont  que  toler6es,  et  on  les  regarde  comme 
inftlmes."  (Tom.  ii  p.  61.)  Respectrug  their  numbers,  under  the  reign 
of  Kang-hi,  the  missionaries  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  information. 
[In  the  early  Latin  text  of  Marco  Polo,  printed  by  the  Paris  Geogra- 
phical Society,  we  here  read :  "  Et  istso  midieres  qua)  fellunt  pro  pecimid 
sunt  bene  viginti  millia;  et  omnes  habent  satisfacere,  propter  multam 
gentem  quae  illuc  concurrit  de  mercatoribus  et  aliis  forensibus.  Et  sic 
potestis  videre  si  in  ista  civitate  est  maxima  gens,  si  mal»  mulieres 
sunt  tot."] 
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.of  a  captain-general.  The  motive  for  placing  them  under 
.such  command  is  this :  when  ambassadors  arrive  charged  with 
imy  business  in  which  the  interests  of  the  grand  khan  are 
KX>ncomed,  it  is  customary  to  maintain  them  at  his  mE^tj's 
expense,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  the  captain  is  ordered  to  furnish  nightly 
to  each  individual  of  the  embassy  one  of  these  courtezans, 
.who  is  likewise  to  be  changed  every  night,  for  which  service, 
as  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  they  owe  to  the 
.sovereign,  they  do  not  receive  any  remuneration.  Guards, 
in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  continually  patrol  the  streets 
during  the  course  of  the  night,  and  make  diligent  search  for 
persons  who  may  be  from  their  homes  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  that  is,  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  great  bell.  When 
any  arc  met  with  under  such  circimxstances,  they  immediately 
apprehend  and  confine  them,  and  take  them  in  the  morning 
for  examination  before  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,^ 
who,  upon  the  proof  of  any  delinquency,  sentence  ,them, 
according  to  the*  nature  of  the  offence,  to  a  severer  or  lighter 
infliction  of  the  bastinade^  which  sometimes,  however,  occa- 
sions their  death.  It  is  in  tnis  manner  that  crimes  are 
usually  punished  amongst  trhese  people,  from  a  disinclination 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  their  baksis  or  learned  astro- 
logers instruct  them  to  avoid.^  Having  thus  described  the 
interior  of  the  city  of  Tai-du,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the 
disposition  to  rebellion  shown  by  its  Cathaian  inhabitants. 

^  '*  Ub  ne  permettent  H  personne  de  marcher  la  nuit,  et  ila  interrogent 
mdme  ceux  que  rempereur  auroit  enroyg  pour  quelquea  affairoB.  Si 
leur  r^ponae  doxme  lieu  au  moindre  soup9oii,  on  leg  met  en  arrdt  an 
corps  de  garda  ....  Ceert  par  oe  bel  ordre,  qui  s^obser^e  aveo  la 
demi^re  e!sactitude,  qae  la  paix,  le  silence,  et  la  8(ixet6  r^gnent  dans 
toute  la  ville." — ^Du  Halde,  torn.  i.  p.  115. 

'  It  has  ^een  already  observed,  that  the  priests  of  Buddh%  who  in 
Tibet  are  called  latncu,  are  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  named  hahhi; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  to  abstain  from  shedding  of  blood,  and  par- 
ticularly from  bloody  sacrifioes,  is  the  characteristic  precept  of  that 
«ect,  in  which,  say  the  Brahmans,  his  disciples  make  virtue  and  religion 
4o< 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

tOF    THE    TBHABONABLlil   FBACTICES  EMFLOTED  TO    CAtTSE    THE    CTFT    OF 
.     KANBALT7   TO  BBBBL,  AKD  OF  THE  APFBEHEITBION    AND    PCTNISHMEKT 
OF  THOSE  CONCSBNED. 

Pabtioulab  mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  who  had  the  power  of 
disposing,  at  their  pleasure,  of  the  lands,  the  governments, 
and' everything  belonging  to  the  state.  Amongst  these  was 
a  Saraoto,  named  Achmac,^  a  crafty  and  bold  man,  whose 
influence  with  the  grand  khan  surpassed  that  of  the  other 
members.  To  such  a  degree  was  his  master  infatuated  with,him 
that  he  indulged  him  in  every  liberty.  It  was  discovered,  in- 
deed, after  his  death,  that  he  had  by  means  of  spells  so  fascinated 
his  majesty  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  ear  and  credit  to  whatever 
he  represented,  and  by  these  means  was  enabled  to  act  in  all 
matt^  according  to  has  own  arbitrary  will.  He  gave  away  all 
the  governments  and  public  offices,  pronounced  judgment  upon 
all  offenders,  and  when  he  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  man 
to  whom  he  bore  ill-will,  he  had  only  to  go  to  the  emperor 
and  say  to  him,  ^*  Such  a  person  has  committed  an  offence 
against  your  majesty,  and  is  deserving  of  death,"  when  the 
emperor  was  accustomed  to  reply,  "Do  as  you  judge  best;" 
upon  which  he  caused  him  to  be  immediately  executed.  So 
evident  were  the  proofs  of  the  authority  he  possessed,  and  of' 
his  majesty's  implicit  faith  in  his  representations,  that  none 
had  the  hardiness  to  contradict  him  in  any  matter;  nor  was 
there  a  person,  however  high  in  rank  or  office,  who  did  not 
stand  in  awe  of  him.  If  any  one  was  accused  by  him  of 
capital  crime,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  exculpate  him- 
self, he  had  not  the  means  of  refuting  the  charge,  because 
he  could  not  procure  an  advocate,  none  daring  to  oppose  the 
will  of  Achmac.  By  these  means  he  occasioned  many  to  die 
unjustly.  Beside?  this,  there  was  no  handsome  female  who 
became  an  object  of  his  sensuality  that  he  did  not  contrive 
to  possess,  taking  her  as  a  wife  if  she  was  unmarried,  or 
otherwise  compelling  her  to  yield  to  his  desires.     When  he 

'  The  name  of  this  powerful  and  corrupt  Arabian  minister,  whom 
the  Chinese  call  Ahama,  was  doubtless  Akmed,  the  Achmet  of  our 
Turkish  historians. 
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obtained  infi>nnation  of  any  man  having  a  beantifol  daughter, 
he  despatched  his  eoiisBaries  to  the  &ther  of  the  girl,  with 
instructions  to  say  to  hiift:  "What  are  your  views  with 
regard  to  this  handsome  daughter  of  yours  ?  You  cannot  do 
better  than  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  Lord  Deputy  or 
Vicegerent "  ^  (that  is,  to  Achmac,  for  so  they  termed  him,  as 
implying  that  he  was  his  majesty's  representative).  "  We  shall 
prevail  upon  him  to  appoint  you  to  such  a  government  or  to 
such  an  oflSce  for  three  years."  Thus  tempted,  he  is  prevailed 
upon  to  part  with  his  child;  and  the  matter  being  so  fer 
nrrang-ed,  Achmac  repairs  to  the  emperor  and  informs  his 
majesty  that  a  certain  government  is  vacant,  or  that  the 
period  for  which  it  is  held  will  expire  on  such  a  day,  and 
recommends  the  father  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties.  To  this  his  majesty  gives  his  consent,  and  the 
appointment  is  Immediately  carried  into  effect.  By  such 
means  as  these,  either  from  the  ambition  of  holding  high 
offices  or  the  apprehension  of  his  power,"  he  obtained  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  most  beautiful  young  women,  either  under 
the  denomination  of  wives,  or  sua  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
He  had  sons  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  who  held  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  authority  of  their  father,  formed  adulterous 
connexions,  and  committed  many  other  unlawful  and  atro- 
cious acts.  Achmac  had  likewise  accumulated  great  wealth, 
for  every  person  who  obtained  an  appointment  found  it 
necessary  to  make  him  a  considerable  present. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  he  exercised  this 
uncontrolled  sway.^  At  length  the  natives  of  the  country, 
that  is,  the  Cathaians,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  multiplied 

1  The  term  employed  by  Kamusio  is  Bailo,  which  particularly  be- 
longed to  the  person  who  represented,  at  Constantinople,  the  republic 
of  Venice;  not  as  ambassador  (when  the  appointment  first  took  place), 
but  as  joint  sovereign  with  the  Latin  emperor.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
an  equivalent  term  in  our  language;  nor  does  the  Chinese  title  of  Colao 
convey  the  idea  intended  to  be  given,  of  his  inordinate  power.  The 
Arabs  indeed  might  have  styled  him  Ehalifah,  which  signiHes  a  substi- 
tute,  deputy,  or  vicegerent. 

^  His  death  took  place  in  1281,  and  his  functions  of  Minister  of 
Finance  are  first  noticed  by  De  Guignes  (Histoire  des  Mogols  de  la 
Chine)  in  1262;  which  includes  a  space  of  nineteen  years :  but  he  might 
•have  been  in  office  some  time  before  his  extortions  gave  notoriety  to 
his  name. 
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acts  of  injastioe  (ht  the  flagrant  wickedness  committed  against 

their  families,  held  meetings  in  order  to  deyise  means  of 

putting  him  to  death  and  raising  a  rebellion  against  tho 

govemment.     Amongst  the  persons  principally  concerned  in 

this  plot  was  a  Gathaian,  named  Chen-ku,  a  chief  of  six 

thousand  men,  who,  burning  with  resentment  on  account 

of  the  violation  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter, 

proposed  the  measure  to  one  of  his    countrymen,   named 

Van-ku,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,^  and 

recommended  its  being  carried  into  execution  at  the  time 

when  the  grand  khan,  having  completed  his  three  months' 

residence  in  EanbaJu,  had  departed  for  his  palace  of  Shan-du,^ 

and  when  his  son  Chingis  also  had  retired  to  the  place  he 

was  accustomed  to  visit  at  that  season;  because  the  charge  of 

the  city  was  then  entrusted  to  Achmac,  who  communicated 

to  his  master  whatever  matters  occurred  during  his  absence, 

and    received   in   return  the  signification  of  his  pleasure. 

Vau-ku  and  Chen-ku,  having  held  this  consultation  together, 

imparted  their  designs  to  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  the 

Gathaians,  and  through  them  to  their  friends  in  many  other 

pities.     It  was  accordingly  determined  amongst  them  that, 

on  a  certain  day,  immediately  upon  their   perceiving  the 

mgnal  of  a  fire,  they  should  rise  and  put  to  death  all  those 

who  wore  beards;  and  should  extend  the  signal  to  other 

places,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  carried  into  effect 

throughout  the  country.     The  meaning  of  the  distinction 

with  regard  to  beards  was.  this ;  that  whereas  the  Gathaians 

themselves  are  naturally  beardless,  the  Tartars,  the  Saracens, 

and  the  Ghristians  wear  beards.^   It  should  be  understood  that 

the  grand  khan  not  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Gathay 

^  I  apprehend  that  these  were  not  military  commands,  but  that  th& 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country  was  established  on  a  footing  analogous 
to  that  of  the  army.  At  the  present  day  every  tenth  Chinese  inhabitant 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  (s«  far  as  the  public  peace  is  concerned) 
of  nine  of  his  neighbours.  Such  was  also  the  principle  of  our  English 
tithings  and  Hundreds.  These  conspirators  were  evidently  citizens, 
not  soldiers. 

^  It  will  appear  that,  according  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  this 
opportunity  of  the  emperor's  periodical  absence  was  actually  seized  by 
the  conspirators. 

^  It  is  not  in  strictness  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  naturally  beard- 
less; but,  like  the  Malays,  their  beards  are  slight^  and  the  growth  of 
them  is  discouraged,  excepting  in  particular  cases. 
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b J  any  legal  right,  but  only  by  force  of  anxui,  had  no  Goih 
fidcnce  in  the  inhabitantB,  and  therefore  bestowed  all  th« 
proviuoial  gOTemments.  and*  magistracies  upoa  Tartars,  Sara* 
oens,  Christians,  and  other  foreigners,  who  belonged  to  his 
household,  and  in  whom  he  could  trust  In  consequence  d 
this,  his  goverument  was  uniyersally  hated  by  the  Datives, 
who  found  themselves  treated  as  slaves  by  these  Tartars,  and 
still  worse  by  the  Saracens.^ 

Their  plans  being  thus  arranged,  Yan-ku  and  Chen-kit 
contrived  to  enter  the  palace  at  night,  where  the  former, 
taking  his  place  on  one  of  the  royal  seats,  caused  the  apart- 
ment to  be  lighted  up,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Achmao,  who 
resided  in  the  old  city,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  Chkigis,  the  emperor*s  son,  who  (he  should  say)  had 
unexpectedly  arrived  that  night.  Achmac  was  much  asto- 
nished at  the  intelligenoe,  but,  being  greatly  in  awe  of  the 
prince,  instantly  obeyed.^  Upon  passing  the  gate  of  the 
(new)  city,  he  met  a  Tartar  officer  named  Kogatai^  the  com- 
mandant of  the  guard  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going  at  that  late  hour.  He  replied  that  he 
was  proceeding  to  wait  upon  Chingis,  of  whose  arrival  he  had 
just  heard.  "How  is  it  possible,"  said  the  officer,  "that  he  can 
have  arrived  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  I  should  not  have 
been  aware  of  his  approach  in  time  to  order  a  party  of  his 
guards  to  attend  him)''^  In  the  ibeanwhile  the  two  Cathaians 
felt  assured  that  if  they  could  but  succeed  in  dispatching 
Achmac  they  had  nothing  further   to  apprehend.      Upon 

^  "Lea  historiens  Cfainok,"  says  P.  Oaubil,  "ezag^rent  lea  d^utsde 
Houpili6  (Kublai),  et  ne  parlent  gu^res  de  sea  Tertxis.  lis  loi  reprochent 
beaucoup  d'entdtement  pour  les  superatitiona  et  les  enchantemens  des 
lamas,  et  ila  ee  plaignent  qu'il  a  donn^  trop  d'autorite  aux  gens 
d'Ocddent."— Obserr.  ChrcmoL  p.  201. 

'  The  jalouBj  with  which  thii  prince  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  is  repeatedly  noticed. 

3  It  must  have  been  at  the  sofitherB  gate  that  the  minister,  on  his 
way  &om  the  old  dty^  was  challenged  by  the  officer  commancUng  the 
guard,  whilst  the  prince,  had  he  arrived  as  was  pretended,  would  hare 
entered  bv  the  northern  or  the  western  gates,  bemg  those  which  opened 
towards  we  country  palaces.  The  words  of  the  lattier  must  therefore 
be  understood  as  e^qiressive  only  of  surprise  that  he  should  not  have 
had  an  immediate  report  from  the  proper  officer,  and  not  as  implying 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  fact.  From  the  sequel  it  appears  that 
this  officer  as  well  as  Ahama  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the  prince 
being  actually  in  the  palace. 
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his  entering  the  palace  and  seeing  eo  many  lights  huming^  he 
made  his  prostrations  before  Yan-ku,  supposing  him  to  be. 
the  prince,  when  Ghen-ku,  who  stood  there  providod  with- 
ar  swordy  seyered   his   head  from  his  body.     Kogatai  had: 
stopped  at  the  door,  but  upon  ofaserying.  what   had  taken- 
place,  exclaimed  that  there  was  treason  going  forward,  and 
instantly  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Yan-ku  as  he  sat  upon  thev 
throne,  which  slew  him.     He  then  called  to  his  men,  who 
seized  Chen-ku,  and  despatched  an  order  into  the  city,  that 
every  person  foimd  out  of  doors  should  be  put  to  death.    The 
Cathaians  perceiving,  however,  that  the  Tartars  had  discovered 
the  conspiracy,  and  being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  one  of 
Avhom  was  killed  and  the  other  a  prisoner,  kept  within  their 
houses,  and  were  unable  to  make  the  signals  to  the  other 
towns,  as  had  been  concerted     Kogatai  immediately  sent 
messengers  to  the  grand  khan,  with  a  circumstantial  relation 
of  all  that  had  passed,  who,  in  return,  directed  him  to  make 
a  diligent  investigation  of  the  treason,  and  to  punish,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  those  whom  he  should  find 
to  have  been  concerned.     On  the  following  day,   Kogatai 
examined  all  the  Cathaians,  and  upon  such  as  were  principals 
in  the  conspiracy  he  inflicted  capital  punishment.     The  same 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  other  cities  that  were  known  to 
have  participated  in  the  guilt. 

When  the  grand  khan  retitoed  to  Kanbalu,  he  was  desirous 
of  knowing  the  causes  of  what  had  happened,  and  then  learned 
that  the  infamous  Achmac  and  seven  of  his  sons  (for  all  were 
not  equally  culpable)  had  committed  those  enormities  which 
have  been  described.  He  gave  orders  for  removing  the 
treasure  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  deceased  to  an 
incredible  amount,  from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  old 
city  to  the  new,  where  it  was  deposited  in  his  own  treasury. 
He  likewise  directed  that  his  body  should  be  taken  from  the 
tomb,  and  thrown  into  the  street  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
d(^^    The  sons  who  had  followed  the«tep6  of  their  Mher 

1  "Kublai  n'ouTrit  les  yeux  snr  la  oondtiite  d'Ahama  qu'apT^s  Vexl- 
cution;  il  fit  d^terrer,  mettre  en  pieces  le  oorps  da  xxkinistre  Ahama,  ei 
livra  tou8  sea  biena  au  pillage."  (P.  174.)  The  manner  in  which  our 
author  states  the  wealth  to  have  been  disposed  of,  ia  more  conaiatent 
both  with  the  particular  character  of  Kublal  and  with  the  general 
practice  of  the  country  than  the  giving  it  up  to  plunder. 
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in  his  iniquities  he  caused  to  be  flajed  alive.  Befleobiog:  ais&F 
upon  the  principles  of  the  accursed  sect  of  the  Saraeedi^f 
which  indulge  them  in  the  commission  of  overy.  crime,;  :aad 
allow  them  to  murder  those  who  differ  from  them  on  points 
of  faith,  so  that  even  the  ne&rious  Achmac  and  his  wm» 
might  have  supposed  themselves  guiltless,  he  held  them  m 
contempt  and  abomination.  Summoning,  therefore,  thew 
people  to  his  presence,  he  forbade  them  to  continue  manji 
practices  enjoined  to  them  by  their  law,^  commanding  that  la 
future  their  marriages  should  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of 
the  Tartars,  and  that  instead  of  the  mode  of  killing  animals 
for  food,  by  cutting  their  throats,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
open  the  belly.  At  the  time  that  these  events  took  place 
Marco  Polo  was  on  the  spot.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  what 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  court  kept  by  the  grand 
kban. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  PEBSONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN. 

The  body-guard  of  the  grand  khan  consists,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  one,  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  who  are  termed 
kadtan,  which  signifies  "  soldiers  devoted  to  their  master."* 
It  is  not,  however,  fi-om  any  apprehensions  entertained  by 
him  that  he  is  smTounded  by  this  guard,  but  as  matter  of 
state.  These  twelve  thousand  men  are  commanded  by  four 
superior  officers,  each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand; and  each  three  thousand  does  constant  duty  in  the 
palace  during  three  successive  days  and  flights,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  they  are  relieved  by  another  division.  When 
all  the  four  have  completed  their  period  of  duty,  it  comes 
again  to  the  turn  of  the  first.   During  the  day-time,  the  nine 

'  Interdicts  of  this  tiature,  regarding  only  foreigners,  the  Chinefl»: 
annals  were  not  likely  to  notice,  and  we  have  no  other  authority  than 
tiiat  of  our  author  for  this  humiliation  of  the  Mahometans.  Many  of 
them  were  subsequently  employed  in  tha  higher  ranks  of  the  army. 

'  I  cannot  trace  this  word  (probably  much  corrupted)  in  any  Mungal 
vocabulary,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the  dubious  paths  of  Chinese 
etymology,  where  the  sound  only  is  to  be  the  guide.  [In  the  early  Latin' 
text  it  is  quiesitani.'] 
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tboasaiid  who  are  off  guard  do  not,  however,  quit  the  pakoe, 
imleas  when  employed  upon  the  service  of  his  majesty,  or 
i^hen  the  individuals  are  called  away  for  their  domestic  con- 
eemSj  in  which  case  they  must  obtain  leave  of  absence  through 
their  commanding  officer;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  any 
serious  occurrence,  such  as  that  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  any 
near  relation  being  at  the  point  of  death,  their  immediate 
vetum  should  be  prevented,  they  must  apply  to  his  majesty 
£Dr  an  extension  of  their  leave.  But  in  the  night  time  these 
nine  thousand  retire  to  their  quarters* 


CHAPTER  X 

or  THE  STYLE  IN  WHICB  THE  OSAND  KHAN  HOLDS  HIS  PUBLIC  C0T7BTS, 
AND  BITS  AT  TABLE  WITH  ALL  BIS  NOBLES — OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
THE  DBINKINO  YESBBLB  OF  GOLD  AND  SILYEB,  FILLED  WITH  THE 
MILK  OF  MABES  AND  CAMELS,  ABE  DISPOSED  IN  THB  HALL — ^AND  01* 
THE  CBBEMONT  THAT  TAKES  PLACE  WHEN  HE  DHINK8. 

When  his  majesty  holds  a  grand  and  pubHo  court,  those  wHo 
attend  it  are  seated  in  the  following  order.  The  table  of  the 
sovereign  is  placed  before  his  elevated  throne,  and  he  takes 
lus  seat  on  the  northern  side,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  south ;  and  next  to  him,  on  his  left  hand,  sits  the  empress. 
On  his  right  hand,  upon  seats  somewhat  lower,  are  placed  his 
sons,  grandsons,  and  other  persons  connected  with  him  by 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  descended  from  the  imperial 
stock.  The  seat,  however,  of  Chingis,  his  eldest  son,  is  raised 
a  little  above  those  of  his  other  sons,  whose  heads  are  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the  grand  khan.  The  other  princes 
and  the  nobility  have  their  places  at  still  lower  tables;  and 
the  same  rules  are  observed  with  respect  to  the  females,  the 
wives  of  the  sons,  grandsons,  and  other  relatives  of  the  grand 
khan  being  seated  on  the  left  hand,  at  tables  in  like  manner 
gradually  lower  ;^  then  follow  the  wives  of  the  nobility  and 

.  1  At  the  modem  Chinese  festivalB  no  women,  of  any  claBs  whatever, 
make  their  appearance;  but  during  the  reign  of  Kubla'i,  the  Tartar 
customs  were  blended  with  the  Chinese  at  the  imperial  court;  and 
according  to  those,  the  females  were  regarded  as  efficient  members  of 
society.    Even  at  the  present  day  the  Tartar  women  (who  are  dis- 
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xmUisryoffiMn:  so  that  aU  axe  aestod  aoGoardhig  to  their 
respeotiTe  ranks  and  dignities^  in  Hbe  pkees  assigned  to  them, 
and  to  wliioh  tbej  are  entitled.  The  tables  are  arranged  m 
tnudtx  a  maimer  that  the  grand  khan,  sitting  on  his  ele^fated- 
throne,  can  oTetloiok  the  whole.  It  is  not^  however,  to  be* 
Understood  that  all  ^o  assemble  on  stidsL  occasions  con  be 
accomBMdated  at  tables.  The  greater  part  of  the  offic^s^ 
and  OTen  of  the  nobles,  on  the  contnuy,  eat,  sitting  upon 
earpets^  in  the  faaH;  and  on  the  outside  stand  a  great  multi- 
tude of  persons  who  come  from  difierent  countries,  and  bring 
with  them  many  rare  and  curious  articles.  Some  of  these 
are  feudatories,  who  desire  to  be  reinstated  in  possessions  that 
have  been  taken  from  them,  and  who  always  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  appointed  days  of  public  festivity,  or 
occasions  of  royal  marriages.^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  grand  khan  sits  at  table,, 
there  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  furniture,  made:  in  the  form  of 
a  square  coffer,  each  side  of  which  is  three  paces  in  length, 
exquisitely  carved  in  figures  of  animals,  and  gilt.  It  is 
hollow  within,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  capacious  vase, 
shaped  like  a  jar,  and  of  predpofi  materiabs,  calculated  to 
hold  aboxkia  tun,  and  filled,  with  wine.^    On  each  of  its  four 

-tnngnished  as  such,  although  descended  of  fuziilies  who  have  been 
scttied  in  China  for  many  generations)  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  to- 
i^hidi  the  Chinese  women  are  strangers.  Under  the  dynasty  whiefa. 
succeeded  that  of  thiQ  Yuen  or  Mungals,  the  females  of  nmk  were  8poo>. 
tatora  of  the  festival,  although  themselves  unseen. 

^  It  seems  to  have  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  court  to 
defer  the  reception  of  ambassadors  and  their  presents^  until  the 
pccaaion.of  some  public  festival;  by  which  the  double  purpose  is 
answered,  of  givuig  additional  splendour  to  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  impressing  the  strangers  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  ceremony  attending  the  delivery  of  their  credentials.  It  may 
likewise  be  observed  in^  the  accounts  of  all  European  embassies,  that 
their  presentaitions  are  accompanied  by  those  of  the  envoys  or  deputies. 
of  the  nfiighbouring  or  dependent  states. 

'  Although  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  expressed  in  some  parts  of  China,, 
what  is  usually  termed  Chinese  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor  from  grain. 
'<This  ocmversation  being  finished,"  says  John  Bell,  "the  emperor  gave 
the  ambassador,  with  his  own  hand,  a  gold  cup,  full  of  warm  taraamn 
(written  dircuown  in  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  embassy),  a  sweet,  fer- 
mented liquor,  made  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  as  pure  and  strong  as 
canary  wine,  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  although  now  unpleasant  to  the 
taste."  (VoL  ii.  p.  8.)  "During  the  repast,"  says  Staunton,  "he  sent 
^em  (the  English)  several  dishes  from  his  own  taMe;  and,  when  it  waa 
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sidiSB^  stands  a  sumflbr  -vessel,  containihg  abovt  a  bogsfaespdl^ 
one-  of  wfaidi  is  filled  with  mu*e's  milk,  anotlier  with,  that  of 
the  camel,  and  so  of  the  others,  aecording  to  the  kinds  of 
bevemge  in  iise<^  Within  this  bnf^t  ave  ako-  the  cnps  or 
flajgons  belonging  to  his  majesty,  for  serving  the  liquors. 
Some  of  them  are  of  beantiful  gilt  platei^  Their  siee  is  soch 
i^t,  when  filled  with  wine  or-  other  liquor,  the  quantity 
would  be  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  men.  Before  ewery  two. 
persons  who  hare  seats  at  the  tables,  one  of  these 'flagonft.  is 
pifeMed,^  together  with  a  kind  of  ladle,  in  the  fonft  of  a  cup 
with  a  handle,-  also  of  plate ;  to  be  used,  not  only  for  taking 
the  wine-  ovlH  of  the  fiagon,  but  for  lifting  it  to  the  heaoL 
This  is  observed  as  well  with  respeet  to  thewomoi  as  the 
maai  The  quantity  and  richness  of  the  plate  belonging  to 
his-  majesty  is  quite  ineredible.^    Offieers  of  rank  are  likewise 

oyer,  He  sent  for  theiu,  and  presented  with  His  own  hand^  to  them  a 
goblet  of  warm-  Chinese  -wine,  not  nxdike  Mlbdeira'of  an  inferior  qualifij." 
(YoL  ii  p,  237.)  PftUas  m^ib  that  the  tan8Bii&  may  be  ooanpArsd  to  a 
miacfaure  of  biMidy  with  En^ish  beer.  (JlUifle^  dritter  Theil,  p.  13L> 
"  Qs  ne  lauujent.pas.de  boire  fiouvent  du  vin,"  says  Du:  Halde:  ''ilsle 
font  d'tme  espdce  particuli^oe  de  ris,  different  de  celui  dont  lis  se  nour- 
riBsent/'— Tom.  ii.  p.  118. 

^  Thai  milk  is  the  feyourite  beyenge  o£  tha  Tartesia  well  known; 
svad  as  tiie  court  and  the  army  were,  at  the  pemod  in  question,  almost  ex- 
dusiyely  of  that  nation,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  it.  introduced 
at  a  festival  in  the  capital  of  Chincu  With  respect  to  the  probability  of 
camels'  milk  being  found  there,  Staunton  notices  the  employment  of 
camels  or  dromedaries  in  great  numbers,  fcr  the  conyeyanoe  of  goods, 
jn  the  parts  of  Tartary  bordering  on  the  northern  proyinces  of  that 
country,  and  Du  Halde  enumerates  "les  chameaux  k  deux  bosses" 
amongst  the  Chinese  animals. 

2  Eamusio's  expression  is,  "  Son-vi  alcuni  d'bro  bellissimi,  che  si  chia- 
mano  yemique,"  and  he  again  uses  vemiqtM  as  the  name  -of  the  yessel; 
I  euspeet,  ho-weyer,  some  confusion.  VemicaiQ  cPoro  (from  vemicty  yar- 
nish,)  signifies  gilt  or  washed  with  gold,  and  vemiqua  seems  to  be  con- 
ikected  -vrith  this  meaning.  Besides,  it  is  obyious  that  yessels  capable 
of  containing  liquor  for  eight  or  ten  persons,  would,  if  formed  of  massiye 
gold,  be  much  too  ponderous  for  use. 

^  The  tables  at  Chinese  feasts  are  small,  and  generally  calculated  for 
two  persons  only. 

*  After  plundering  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tti6  family  of  Jengiz-k^n  should  be  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  enormously  large  in  proportion  to  what  circulated  in 
Europe  or  Asia  before  the  discoyery  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruyian 
mines.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  golden  cups  or  goblets,  and  Bell 
speaks  of  large  dishes  of  massiye  gold  sent  by  the  emperor  to  their 
lodgings. 

o2 
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appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  strangers  who  happeti 
to  arriye  at  the  time  of  the  festivaly  and  are  nnacquaintad 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  are  suitably  accommodate^ 
with  places;  and  these  stewards  are  continuallj  Tisiting  every 
part  of  the  hall,  inquiring  of  the  guests  if  there  is  anythii^ 
with  which  they  are  unprovided,  or  whether  any  of  them  inm 
ibr  wine,  milk,  meat,  or  other  articles,  in  which  case  it  is 
immediately  brought  to  them  by  the  attendants.^ 

At  each  door  of  the  grand  hall,  or  of  whatever  part  the 
grand  khan  happens  to  be  in,  stand  two  officers,  of  a  gigantic 
figure,  one  on  each  side,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  persons  from  touching  the  threshold 
with  their  feet,  and  obliging  them  to  step  beyond  it.  If  by 
chance  any  one  is  guilty  of  this  ofience,  these  janitors  take 
from  him  his  garment,  which  he  must  redeem  for  money ;  or, 
when  they  do  not  take  the  garment,  they  inflict  on  him  such 
number  of  blows  as  they  have  authority  for  doing.  But,  as 
strangers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  prohibition,  officers 
are  appointed  to  introduce  them,  by  whom  they  are  warned 
of  it;  and  this  precaution  is  used  because  touching  Hhe 
threshold  is  there  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.^  In  departing 
from  the  hall,  as  some  of  the  company  may  be  affected  by 
the  liquor,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the  accident, 
and  the  order  is  not  then  strictly  enforced.^  The  numerous 
persons  who  attend  at  the  sideboard  of  his  majesty,  and  who 
serve  him  with  victuals  and  drink,  are  all  obliged  to  cover 
their  noses  and  mouths  with  handsome  veils  or  cloths  of 
worked  silk,  in  order  that  his  victuals  or  his  wine  may  not 
be  affected  by  their  breath.  When  drink  is  called  for  by 
him,  and  the  page  in  waiting  has  presented  it,  he  retires 
three  paces  and  kneels  down,  upon  which  the  courtiers^ 

^  For  the  degree  of  ciyilization  which  these  attentions  imply,  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  long-established  usages  of  the  conquered  poopLe^ 
rather  than  to  any  regulationB  introduced  by  the  famUy  then  on  tlie 
throne.  All  our  trayellers  concur  in  their  description  of  the  order  and 
propriety  observed  at  these  entertainments,  where  a  silence  reigns  * 
i^pproaching  to  solemnity. 

'  This  superstition  is  noticed  both  by  Plan  de  Carpin  and  Rubruquda 
MB  existing  amongst  the  Tartars. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  nah>eti  or  honest  8im« 
plicity  in  our  author's  relations  and  remarks.  Inebriety  was  the  favquritf 
vice  of  the  Tartars,  and  at  this  period  it  had  been  but  partially  o<Mv 
reoted  by  the  more  sober  example  of  the  Chinese. 


^pd  all  who  axe  present^  in  like  Buuiner  make  their  prostra* 
tioQ,  At  the  flame  moment  all  the  musiQal  instnunentay  of 
,whiQh  there  ia  a  numeroua  band,  b^gin  to  play,  and  oontiuue 
t<c>  do  so  until  he  has  ceased  drinking,  when  all  the  oompeny 
recover  their  posture ;  and  this  reverential  salutation  is  made 
80  often  as  his  majesty  drinks.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
Anything  of  the  victuals,  because  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  their  abundance  is  excessive*  When  &e  repast  is  finished, 
and  the  tables  have  been  removed,  persons  of  various  descrip* 
tions  enter  th^hall,  and  amongst  these  a  troop  of  comedians 
and  performers  on  different  instruments,  as  also  tumblers 
^n<l  jugglers,  who  exhibit  their  skill  in  the  presence  of  the 
grand  khan,  to  the  high  amusement  and  gratification  of  all 
the  spectators.^  When  these  sports  are  concluded,  the  people 
separate,  and  each  returns  to  his  own  house* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  FESTIVAL  THAT  IS  KEPT  THBOTJOHOUT  THE  DOlilinONS  OF  THE 
GRAKD  KHAK  ON  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  OF  SEFESHBEB,  BEING  THE 
ANKITEBSABT  OF  HIS  NATIVITT. 

All  the  Tartar  and  other  subjects  of  ihe  grand  khan  cele- 
brate as  a  festival  the  day  of  his  majesty's  birth,  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month  of  September;* 
and  this  is  their  greatest  festival,  excepting  only  that  kept  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  hereafter  describedi 

^  Music  invariably  accompanies  these  festivities.  "The  music/' 
pays  John  Bell,  "  played  all  the  time  of  dinner.  The  chief  instruments 
were  flutes,  harps,  and  lutes,  all  tuned  to  the  Chinese  taste." — Vol* 
ii  p.  12. 

'  These  histrionic,  athletic,  and  juggling  exhibitions,  which  at  all 
periods  have  very  much  resembled  each  other,  will  be  found  circum- 
stantially described  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  embassies  to  Pekin, 
£rom  that  of  Shah  Bokh,  in  thd  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
tbose  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentL 

*  According  to  the  «  Histoire  g^n^rale  de  U  Chine"  (p.  282),  Kublal 
Qi;  HupillUL  (as  the  Chinese  pronounce  the  name),  was  bom  in  the 
eighth  moon  of  the  year  corresponding  to  1216;  which,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  note  respecting  the  commencement  of  the  Kataian 
yeMTy.  Answers  satisfactorily  to  the  month  of  September,  as  stated  by 
our  author. 


Upon  ikis  eeaxdreamry  tke  gxasid  Mum.'appeam  m.  ft  siqtovb 
dress  of  dlotlL'4>f  gold^  and  on  4he  «ano  ooaamcra  f ull.  tw0i% 
thoasMid  nobles  and  miiitaiy  offieem  sate  dad  %y  liim  m 
diwses  ttmiar  to  iiis  omi  in  point  of  oolouraiidiioina ;  bat 
tbe  materials  are  not  equally  orieh.  They  axe,  hfyw&tiefry  of 
nlk,  and  of  tbe  ooleur  of  gold;^  and  aloiig  with  tbe'^st  l^ey 
likewise  reoeive'a  girdile  cf  dEUtmeis.lewtb^,  onrionsly  ^vorked 
witibi-gold  and  siiver.tiBENad,  and  fdso  a  pair  «f  boots.^  S&mid 
of  the  dnesses  are  ocnamented  *with  predous  stoneeand  f>eads 
to  tbe  Talue  'of  a  thGusand  besants  of  gold^  and  'are  giToi  to 
these  nobles  who,  from  i^ieir  coxtfidential  emplojnnentB,  ^ire 
nearest  to  his  majesty's  ][ierBon,'and  are  t&rmod  quiidtctrL^ 
These  dresses  ore  appointed  to  be  worn  on  the  thirteen  sc^mn 
festivfitls  eelebssted  in  the  thirteen  (hmar)  months  of  the  year,^ 
when  those  who  are  'olad  in  them  make  an  appearance  that  is 
truly  royal.  When  his  majesty  assumes  any  particular  dress, 
the  nobles  of  his  court  wear  corresponding,  but  less  costly, 
dresses,  which  ^are  always  in  readiness.^  They  are  not  annu- 
ally renewed,  but  on  the  -contrary  are  made  to  last  about  ten 
^  Although  yellow  has  long  been  the  imperial  colour  in  China,  i^is 
■aid  not  to  have  been  >auch  at  all  perioda,  Bome  of  the  early  dynastioB 
having  affected  ored  >and  x)ther  oolouro.  It  may  be  conjectared  that  the 
attachment  to  it  has  proceeded  from  itsbeiiig^wom  by  the  .prfidondaiant 
sect  of  lamas  in  Tibet,  to  whose  superstitions  the  emperors  of  China 
have  been  sealotufly  addicted;  atehoagh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  this  fleet  of  lamas  may. have  adopted  ihe  inqaenal  colour.  To 
Kublai,  indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  lama  hiexarcl^,  on  its  present 
footing,. is  by  some  attributed,  and  the  first  Dalai  lama  is  said  to  have 
been  nominated  by  hkn.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  titles  of 
Dalai  lama  and  Psmchan  lama  were  not  ccmiisrred  >be(fere  the  reign  of 
Hiuen-te,  fifbh  emperor  of  the  Ming.  Both  dynasties  appear,  to  have 
been  assiduous  in  their  encouragement  of  these  ecclesiastics,  1^3rough 
whose  influence  they  were  enabled  to  govern  the  western  provinces 
with  more  fedlity. 

*  "  People  of  condition,"  says  the  Abb^  Gbrosier,  "  never  go  ifttroad 
but  in  boots,  which  are  generally  of  satin."  This  article  of  dcesa  is 
again  mentioned  in  chap,  xxvl 

^  This  word  appears  to  be  bastard  Italian,  a  nbnn  of  j^ency  formed 
ttom  the  verb  "  quiescere,"  and  may  be  thought  to  dendte  those  per- 
sons viho,  throughout  the  East,  are  employed,  in  vaziooB  modes,  to  lull 
great  personages  to  rest. 

*  **Le  calendrier  ordinaire,"  observes  the  younger  De  Guignes, 
"  divise  l^ann^e  par  mois  lunaifes^" — Voy.  k  Pekmg^,  tom.  it  p.  418. 

*  This  uniformity  of  court-dress  ie  not  the  practice  in  modem  times ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  imperial  colour  is  confined  to  the  family  of  the 
sovereign. 


yeeofL  From  tlds  parade  an  Mea  msj  be  famed  of  the  jxukg^ 
mfioenee  of  the  grand  khan,  ivkidL  ia  xmefiiaUed  .by  that  of 
wstty  mcnafch  in  the  ^Mrairld. 

On  the  «OQMien  of  this  feetivai  of  the  giand  khan's  ziativit^ 
all  Ms  Tartar  scfbjeots,  and  likewise  the  people  of  efiery  king^ 
dom  aad  province  throughout  his  dominionsysend  him  Taluable 
pTesents,  aeeording  to  ^estabhshed  usage.  Many  persons  who 
Impair  to  'ooort  in  order  to  solidt  principalities  to  which  they 
have  pretendons,  also  bxing  preoButs^  and  his  BM^esty  aooord*- 
ingly  gives  direction  to  the  tribunal  of  twe&re,  who  huve 
cogmsaoflBe  of  suoh  matters,  to  assign  to  them  aooh  temtories 
and  goveisments  as  may  be  proper.^  Upon  this  day  likewise 
aU  the  Ofaristiaiis,  idolaters,  and  Saraoens^  together  with  ever^ 
other  description  of  people,  offer  up  devout  prayers  to  their 
respective  gods  and  idols,  that  they  may  blm  and  preserve 
the  sovereign,  and  bestow  upon  Imn  ksig  hfe,  iiealth,  and 
prosperity.  Such,  and  so  extensive,  are  the  rejoicings  on  the 
return  of  his  majesty's  birth-day.  We  shall  now  speak  of 
another  festival,  termed  the  White  Eeast,  oelebiated  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  Jll. 

or  THE  WHTTIS  VEAST,  HELD  ON  THE  PIEST  SAT  OF  TBB  X0N9H  Of 
FEBBUAUT,  BEING  THE  OOMIfENCBMENT  OF  TffDIB  TBtAUr— OF  THE 
NX7MBEB  OF  TRESENTS  THEN  BROUOHT — AND  OF  THE  CBB]9fONnSS 
THAT  TAKE  PLACE  AT  A  TABLE  WHSBBON  IB  INSOBIBED  THE  KAHE 
OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Tartars  date  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  their  year  from  the  month  of  February,^  and  on  that 

^  It  nwy  be  infiBrred  from  hMnce  that  «n  ihe  Kendal  prinoipalitiBB, 
govemmeiitBy  and  public  offloes,  w«re  bestowed  upon  those  who  -brong^ 
ihe  richest  preBentB,  or,  in  oliher  werdB,  wen  Bold  to  the  hig^ert  Ud- 
ders. The  boundless  expenditure  of  tins  menaroh,  on  the  one  hand, 
«nd  -the  ftvarieiouB  piwpensity  with  which  he  is  reproachBd,  i^pear  to 
iuve  produced  a  syslwm  of  genwal  xvpaesfy.  It  is  probable^  howww, 
ihat  the  avarice  may  hove  beisn  only  inferred  inm  the  eKtartaon. 

*  In  this  aflsertion  oor  author  presents  a  most  wiemeptianable  test 
of  his  authentioily.  It  must  be  obsePTed  that,  in  stalling  the  oom- 
ineneement  of  the  year 'to  be  reckoned  from  the  month  of  Eebruaiy 
(dd  meae  di  F^braio),  he  does  not  fix  it  to 'any  precise  6uf  of  <oar  oalen- 
dar;  which,  in  fact^  he  could  not  have  done  with 
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oeconoQ  it  is  oiutomavy  ^T  the  gmnd  Uum,  as  well  at.-flU  - 
who  aro  soligeet  to  him^  in  their  aereral  comxtneB,  to  dolte. 
themaelyes  in  white  gannents,  which,  aooording  to  their  idfits^ 
are  the  emblem  of  good  fortune;^  and  they  asBome  this  dceas: 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  hope  that,  during. the. 
whole  ooune  of  it,  nothing  but  what  is  fortunate  may  happen 
to  them,  and  that  they  may  eiyoy  pleasure  and  contort 
Upon  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  and  kin^ 
d(Hns  who  hold  lands  or  rights  of.jurisdiction  under  the  grand 
khan,  send  him  valuable  presents  of  gold,  silver,  and  predous 

although  Ramusio,  in  his  title  to  the  chapter,  mentioiifi  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  Latin  yendon  impUes  the  same  by  the  phraae  of 
*<  in  die  calendarom  Februarii,"  it  ia  otherwise  in  the  Italian  epitomes, 
and  their  reading  is  justified  by  the  actual  circumstances.  In  the 
**  Epochs  celebriores**  of  Ulugh  Beig  (the  son  of  Shah  Rokh),  translated 
by  the'  learned  Greaves,  we  are  informed  that  the  solar  year  of  the 
Kfttft-iftng  and  Igurians  conmienoes  on  that  day  in  which  the  sun  attains 
the  middle  point  of  the  constellation  of  Aquarius;  and  this  we  find 
from  the  Ephemeris  fluctuates  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  of 
February,  according  to  our  bissextile.  "With  respect  to  their  civil  year, 
-which  must  be  that  of  which  onr  author  speaks,  we  have  a  satifdkctory 
account  of  it  in  the  "  Voyage  de  la  Chine"  of  P«  Triganlt,  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  eminent  Matt  Ricci,  who  says :  "  A  chasque 
nouvelle  an,  qui  commence  k  la  nouvelle  lune  qui  pr^^de  ou  suit 
prochainement  le  cinquiesme  de  F^vrier,  duquel  les  Chinois  content  le 
commencement  du  printemps,  on  envoye  de  chasque  province  un  am- 
bassadeur  pour  visiter  officieosement  le  roy"  (p^  ^0):  by  whidi  we 
ahottld  nndentand,  the  new  moon  that  falls  the  nearest  to  (either 
before  or  after)  the  time  of  the  sun's  reaching  the  middle  point  of 
Aquarius;  and  consequently  the  festival  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  day  of  the  European  calendar. 

^  The  superstition  of  considering  white,  which  is  naturally  th» 
emblem  of  purity,  as  having  an  infiuence  in  producing  good  fortune, 
has  been  very  prevalent  throughout  the  world ;  as  bladE,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  from  its  connexion  with  impurity,  darkness,  and  the  grave,  ha^ 
been  thought  the  foreboder  of  ill-luck,  and  become  the  type  of  sadnessL 
The  Chinese,  however,  whose  customs,  in  many  respects,  run  counter 
to  those  of  other  nations,  have  judged  proper  to  ostablish  the  former, 
instead  of  the  latter,  as  their  mourning  dress ;  but  Kublai,  although  he 
adopted  most  of  the  civil  institutions  of  his  new  and  more  civilised 
subjects,  did  not,  and  possibly  could  not,  even  if  he  had  wished  ii» 
oblige  hitt  dwn  people  to  change  their  ancient  superstitiona  It  acoont 
ingly  appears  that,  during  his  reign  at  least,  and  probably  so  long  aa  his 
dynasty  held  the  throne,  the  festival  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated  is 
white  dresses,  and  white  horses  were  amongst  the  most  acceptable  pra^ 
senta  to  the  emperor.  When  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  which  was  native 
Chinese^  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Mungals,  the  use  of  white  on  this 
ocoaedoQ  was  again  proscribed. 
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tkmsBf  tc^liier  with  many  pieces  of  white  doth^  which  they, 
add^  with  the  intent  that  his  majeBty  may  expenenoe  through- 
oai  the  year  unintemipted  felicity,  and  posseBs  treasurea 
adeqiucte  to  all  his  expenses.  With  the  same  view  the  nobles, 
princes^  and  all  »ranks  of  the  community,  make  lecipit-ocal 
proeents,  at  their  respective  houses,  of  white  articles;  em* 
bfBoing  each  othw  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  festLvity, 
and  saying  (as  we  ourselves  are  accustomed  to  do),  "May 
good  forttme  attend  you  through  the  coming  year,  and  may 
ever3rthing  you  undertake  succeed  to  your  widi."^  On  this 
occasion  great  numbers  of  beautiful  white  horses  are  presented 
to  the  grand  khan;  or  if  not  perfectly  white,  it  is  at  least  the 
prevailing  colour.  In  this  country  white  horses  are  not 
uncommon. 

It  is  moreover  the  custom  in  making  presents  to  the  grand 
khan,  for  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  nine 
times  nine  of  the  article  of  which  the  present  consists.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  province  sends  a  present  of  horses,  there  are 
i^ne  times  nine,  or  eighty-one  head  in  the  drove ;  so  also  of 
gold,  or  of  cloth,  nine  times  nine  pieces.^    By  such  means  his 

.  ^  "  The  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  a  few  succeeding  daya,"  Bairow 
obserrep,  "  are  the  only  holidays,  prot>erly  speaking,  that  are  observed 
by  the  working  part  of  the  community.  On  these  days  the  poorest 
peasant  makes  a  point  of  procuring  new  clothing  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  they  pay  their  visits  to  friends  and  relations,  interchange  oivi* 
ntieB  and  compliments,  make  and  receive  presents ;  and  the  officers  of 
gorvemment^  and  the  higher  ranks,  give  feasts  and  entertainments." 
(Trav.  in  Chma,  p.  155.)  '*  Their  whole  time,"  says  L'Abb^  Grosier,  "  is 
coiployed  in  plays,  diversions,  and  feasting.  The  shops  are  everywhere 
shut ;  and  all  the  people,  dressed  out  in  their  richest  attire,  go  to  visit 
their  })arentB,  Mends,  and  patrons.  Nothing  in  this  isspect  can  have  a 
greater  resemblance  to  our  visits  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year." — 
VoL  ii.  p.  823. 

'  The  superstitious  ideas  prevailing  amongst  the  nations  of  Tartary 
rsepeoting  the  properties  of  this  number  are  circumstantially  detailed 
by  Strablenberg,  from  whose  well-known  work  the  following  passage,  - 
which  will  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  our  author's  asser- 
tion, is  extracted :  "  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  relate,"  says  this 
ahserving  traveller  and  laborious  investigator,  "what  I  myself  have 
observed  in  those,  North-eastern  parts,  as  s^so  what  I  have  remarked  in 
fliber  writers,  who  have  treated  of  this  part  of  the  world,  concerning 
this  subject,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  .the  number  Nine,  what 
yet  remains  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  L'Histoire  du  grand 
Ghenghiscan,  par  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  79,  informs  us,  that  when 
Temugin  was  ^ected  Qreat  Chan,  and  named  Ghenghiz-can,  all  the 


majeBty  inweivM  at  thk  fiMrtiial  no  fewer  tiiaa  an  buncbod 
thoiosfiiid  hnifi  On  this  day  it  is  that  all  his  elephants^ 
amcuukting  to  ^e  thousand,  ave  ezhshited  in  procisoion, 
ooTered  -with  housings  of  doth,  fimeifully  and  vkhlj  ^worked 
irith^old  awl  silky  in  ^gnres  o£  bisds  and  beasts.^  £adi  of 
^ese  supports  upon  itsisbonlders  two  ^soiSars  filled  with  Tospcia 
of  plate  and  otiier  apparatus  &t  the  use  of  the  ooort  Then 
follows  a  train  of  oamelsy  in  like  xQanaer  laden  with  murions 
neoessary  srtioles  of  fomiture.^  Wihen  the  whoAe  are  properly 
arranged,  they  pass  in  reiriew  before  has  majesty,  and  finm.a 
pleasing  speotocie* 

On  the  momiDg  of  the  festrval^  before  the  tables  are  eprtadf 
all  the  prinoes,  the  nobility  of  Tanous  ranks,^  the  oavaliecSy 
astrologers,  physicians,  and  fiilconera,  with  many  others  holdiag 

people  bowed  their  knees  to  him  nine  times,  to  wish  him  a  proBpePous 
continuation  of  his  reign :  and  this  ig  yet  a-custom  with  the  Chmste- 
Taitaiian  eni4peror%  beface  whom  ambaesadorsy  when  they  are  admitted 
to  audience,  are  obliged  to  make  their  obeisances  kneriin&  nine  iam.es 
at  their  entrance,  and  just  as  ofben  at  their  departure.  'The  same  cere- 
mony is  yet  in  use  with  the  Usbeck  Tartan ;  for  when  a  person  has 
•anytihang  of  importance  to  ask  x>f,  or  to  treat  with,  their  ohan,  he  JBsut 
not  only  offer  a  present,  consisting  of  nine  particiUar  things  or  curiosi- 
-tiee,  but  when  he  approaches  him  to  deliver  it,  must  borw  oxne  times'; 
which  ceremony  these  Tortacrs  call  the  Zriigataian  aadience/'-Hiiiitro* 
duction,  p.  86. 

^  As  Kublal  had  subdued  Ava,  and  other  souttieni  piwiiiioes,/wiMn 
elephants  are  found  in  graat  somber,  and  where  they  had  been  oppond 
to  his  armies  in  battle,  it  is  natural  that  he  ahonld  he  inohned  to  .add 
these  powerful  animals  to  his  establirimient^  if  not  for  mikitary  piiF*> 
poses,  at  least  for  pavade  or  as  beasts "of  bniden;  and  theyweraaamrd- 
ingly  delivered  to  him  in  tribute  "from  the  ooaquered  priDOM.  A  :Anr 
are  kept  by  the  emperors  of  the  dynasty  now  ragniog',  butytaa  it  wcadd 
oeem,  merely  for  state. 

>  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  eamete  or  dromedarifiB,  ttipeoiaUy 
those  with  two  bunches,  are  common  in  China. 

'  Among«t  the  Chinese  or  Tartars  there  is  no  hciwiilmy  noMlity, 
and  the  term  is  here,  and  elsewhere,  employed,  in  defkolt  of  a  ibefctm, 
to  express  that  okss  or  Tank  of  persons  who  hold  the.  great  dffiom  or 
state,  and  are  in  Persia  and  Hindustan  styled  Amhv.  The  roaderimiat 
be  well  aware  that  in  idie  modem  izKteroouree  of  EuropoHna  with  Cfaiiia» 
officers  of  all  degrees,  oini  and  military,  feom  those  who  manage  Hm 
great  oonoems  of  the  empire  downlio  the  penMms  BtatioBed  in  boata^^ 
prevent  (or  connive  at)  smuggling,  are  indiBorimiaately  odIedaiiflaidariiB; 
hut  of  this  title,  although  it  migfat  often  be'oonveaient'in'tfiDalatiBg, 
'  do  not  avail  myself,  not  only  on  aooocmt  of  the  vsgneneas  of  its 

plication,  hut  because,  as  it  was  not  known  in  ourocitfaoi^atime^  fts 

troduotion  into  his  text  would  be  a  speciee  of  anaehfonism. 
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pdslic  ofliMs,  iHlie  pne&ets  of  the  people  and  of  ihel  ancte,^ 
together  with  .the  offioors  of  the  army,  make  th^  entry  into 
the  gi«Bd  haU^in  .ftoat  of  the  lemperor.  Those  who  cannot 
fiadroom  wdtl]in,-Btaad  on  the  eutside  of  the  building,  in  Auch 
a  xutnation  aa  to  be  within  eight  of  their  sovereign.  The 
MBOiiiblnge  is  UMBshailed  in  the  following  order.  The  first 
plaoee  aro  assigiied  to  the  sons  and  gran^ions  of  his  majesty 
aad  jdl  ^e  imperial  fionily.  Next  to  these  are  the  provin- 
cial kings  ^  and  the  nobility  of  the  emjore,  according  to  their 
BcmBol  degrees,  in  regular  suooession.  When  all  have  been 
disposed  in  the  plac^  appointed  for  them,  a  person  of  high 
di^u<7,  er  as  we  should  express  it»  a  great  {o^late,^  rises  and 
says  with  a  loud  Yoiee :  ^'  Bow  down  and  do  reverence ; "  when 
instantly  all  bend  their  bodies  imtil  their  foreheads  touch  the 
fiooc  Again  the  prelate  cries :  "  God  bless  our  lord,  and  long 
preserve  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity."  To  which  the 
people  answer :  '^  God  grant  it."  Once  more  the  prelate  says ; 
**  May  God  increase  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his  em* 
pire ;  may  he  preserve  all  those  who  are  his  subjects  in  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  contentment;  and  in  all  their  lands 
may  abundance  prevail"  The  people  again  reply:  ^'God 
grant  it."    They  then  make  their  prostrations  four  times.^ 

>  With  a,  Tierw  not  cnoAj  to  pcditioal  mdcxuity,  but  to  the  more  ready 
cofleetion  of  the-capitatioD'aiid  other  tttkofl,  the  .pec^e  were  numbered, 
and  diioded  into  claaeeB,  on  a  progfeBeiye  denim  ai  ec^e,  fixmi  ten  to  ten 
ihouBsndy'wer  each  of  which  avesponalble  officer  presided;  and  as  the 
iwenne  feom  the  lands  wmB  coUeoto^  in  Idnd,  offioera,  not  unlike  the 
semimdart  of  the  Moghul  gcfmmmesA  in  Hindustan,  were  a^ipointed  by 
Hbe  «npeior  to  watch  over  -and  tvansmit  tthe  j»voduoe  to  the  rojj^aL 
gfaMries  OBcar  £ekin. 

3  The  Chinese  title  of  vang,  which  the  Portuguese  render  by  the 
vrotd>ngulOy  and  ihe  Ennoh  Jeaadts  by  i*Mte2e^«Bd  fta^< was  usually  oon- 
ierred  on  the  txibutaay  pranoss  tiironghout  Tartaiy. 

'  Hbe  term  .pfcloto,  which  haanothmg  oorraipoxidiDg  to  it  in  the  other 
veiBions,  •seems  to  be  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Bamusio.  in  the  Basle 
^liticua  the  words  ase,  '*  snrgit  isauB  in  medio/'  and  in  the  epitomes, 
**ek  se  leva  uno  huomo  in  meio."  [In  the  best  Italian  text,  that  pub- 
iliitdied  by  Boni,  the  words  are,  ''si  leiraiingrande  parlato."] 

*  "Xjemaitradesc^v^minnes,"  says  the  younger  De  Guignes,  ''qui 
«0t.un des  pEeauvsmflndsniift du  Lypou,' ou  tnbonal  des lites,  s'etant 
plaee  pr^s  de  la  porte  Ou-men,  crie  d'une  voiz  haute  et  per^ante : 
'3£ettaa-f!oit8  en  ordre;  toaxaes^yous;  mettea-vous  4genoux;  finappez 
la:tdte  oontre  terre;  fnppez  .encore;  -feappez  de  nouveau;  leyez-yous/ 
On  se  remet  encore  h  genoux,  et  Ton  recommence  deux  fois  le  salut; 
ainai  rhommage  oonsiste  ^  &iire  trois  fois  trois  saluts.  Apr^s  le  dernier. 
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This  being  done,  the  prelate  advances  to  an  altar,  richly 
adorned,  upon  which  is  placed  a  red  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  grand  khan.  Near  to  this  stands  a  censer  of 
burning  incense,  with  which  the  prelate,  on  the  behalf  of  all 
who  are  assembled,  perfumes  the  tablet  and  the  altar,  in  a 
reverential  manner;  when  every  one  present  humbly  pro- 
strates himself  before  the  tablet.^  This  ceremony  beii^g 
concluded,  they  return  to  their  places,  and  then  make  the 
presentation  of  their  respective  gifts;  such  as  have  been  men* 
tioned.  When  a  display  has  been  made  of  these,  and  the  grand 
khan  has  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  the  tables  are  'prepared 
for  the  feast,  and  the  company,  as  well  women  as  men,  arrange 
themselves  there  in  the  manner  and  order  desmbed  in  a 
former  chapter.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  victuals,  the 
musicians  and  theatrical  performers  exhibit  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  coxut,  as  has  been  already  related.  But  on  this 
occasion  a  lion  is  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty, 
BO  tame,  that  it  is  taught  to  lay  itself  down  at  his  feet.^  The 
sports  being  finished,  every  one  returns  to  his  own  home. 

le  mandarin  crie :  *  Leyez-vouB ;  toumeB-vous ;  mettez-vous  en  orcba :' 
puie  11  Be  met  &  genoux  lui-mdme  devant  la  porte,  et  dlt :  *  Seigneur,  les 
c^r^monies  Bont  termin^es." '  (Voy.  k  Peking,  &c.  torn.  iiL  p.  44.)  An 
account  agreeing  precisely  in  substance  with  the  above,  but  mora  cir- 
cumstantial in  the.detail,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Nouv.  Belat  of  P.  Magd- 
hanes,  p.  304.  ''The  master  of  the  ceremonies,"  says  John  Bell, 
''brought  back  the  ambassador,  and  then  ordered  all  the  company. to 
kneel,  and  make  obeisance  nine  times  to  the  emperor.  At  every  'third 
time  we  stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid 
this  piece  of  homage,  but  without  success.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies stood  by,  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the  Tartar  language,  by 
pronouncing  the  words  morgu  and  bass;  the  first  meaning  to  bow,  and 
the  other  to  stand;  two  words  which  /  cannot  soon  forget"  (VoL.ii. 
p.  7.)  All  the  editions  of  our  author^s  work  agree  in  stating  that  this 
ceremony  was  repeated  four  times ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the 
repetitions  are  three  and  nine.  Either  his  memoxy  must  have  failed 
him,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  nmueral  figures  of  an  eady  manu- 
script may  have  been  mistaken  by  the  copyists. 

^  The  ceremony  of  making  prostrations  before  the  empty  throne,  9r 
before  a  tablet  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the  emperor,  app^t^ 
to  belong  lather  to  the  festival  of  his  nativity,  than  to  tluit  of  the  neW 
year. 

^  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  lions  (which  are  not  found  either  ia 
China  or  Chinese  Tartary)  being  sent  as  presents  from  the  western 
potentates. 
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i  CHAPTER  XIII. 

Pf  THE  QUAirrnT  of  QAHE  taken  and   sent   to   the  COUBT,  DUBINa 
THE  WINTEB  MONTHS. 

At  the  seaoon  when  the  grand  khan  resides  in  the  capital  of 
Qathaj,  or  during  the  months  of  December,  Januarji  and 
February,  at  which  time  the  cold  is  excessiye,  he  gives  orders 
for  general  hunting  parties  to  take  place  in  aJl  the  coimtries 
witMn  forty  stages  of  the  court;  and  the  governors  of  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  send  thither  all  sorts  of  game  of  the 
larger  kind,  such  as  wild  boars,  stags,  fallow  deer,  roebucks, 
und  bears,  which  are  taken  in  the  following  manner ; — All 
persons  possessed  of  land  in  the  province  repair  to  the  places 
where  these  animals  are  to  be  found,  and  proceed  to  enclose 
tlfem  within  a  circle,  when  they  are  killed,  partly  with  dogs, 
but  chiefly  by  shooting  them  with  arrow&^  Such  of  them  as 
are  iutended  for  his  majesty's  use  are  first  paimched  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  forwarded  on  carriages,  in  large  quantities, 
by  those  who  reside  within  thirty  stages  of  the  capital  Those, 
in  fact,  who  are  at  the  distance  of  forty  stages,  do  not,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  send  the  carcases,  but 
only  the  skins,  some  dressed  and  others  raw,  to  be  made  use 
of  for  the  service  of  the  army  as  his  majesty  may  judge 
'  proper. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  LSOPABDB  AND  LTNXB8  USED  FOB  HTTNTINa  DEBB--K)r  LIONS  HABt- 
TUATED  TO  THE  OHASB  OF  VABI0U8  ANIMALS^—AND  OF  EAGLES 
TAUGHT  TO  SEIZE  WOLVES. 

Thb  grand  khan  has  many  leopards  and  lynxes  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  chasing  deer,  and  also  many  lions,  which  are 
larger  than  the  Babylonian  lions,  have  good  skins  and  of  a 
liandsome  colour — being  streaked  lengthways,  with  white, 
black,  and  red  stripes.  They  are  active  in  seizing  boars,  wild 
oxen  and  asses,  bears,  stags,  roebucks,  and  other  beasts  that 

^  This  mode  of  hunting  by  stuToundiDg  the  game  within  extenaiTe 
lines,  gradually  contracted,  has  been  often  described  by  travellers. 
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are  the  objects  of  sport.  It  is  an  admirable  sight,  when  the 
lion  is  let  loose  in  pursuit  of  the  animal,  to  observe  the 
savage  eagerness  and  speed  with  which  he  overtakes  it.  His 
majesty  has  them  conveyed  for  this  purpose,  in  cages  placed 
upon  cars,^  and  along  with  them  is  confined  a  little  dog,  with 
which  they  become  &.miliarised.  The  reason  for  thus  shutting 
tiiem  up  is,  that  they  would  otherwise  be  so  keen  and  furious 
at  the  sight  of  the  game  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep^ 
them  under  the  neeessafy  restraint.  It  is  proper  that  they 
diould  be  led  in  a  direction  oppoeke  to  the  wind,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  scented  by  the  gao»,  whidt  would 
immediately  run  off,  and  aScfri:  no  chance  of  e^rb.  Hift 
majesty  has  eagles  also,  which  ave  trained  to  stoop  at  wolves, 
and  such  is  their  size  and  strength  that  non^  how&r«rlaige^ 
can  escape  from  their  talons. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

07  TWO    BBOSCBSBS   WHO    AAB   PBIffOIFAL   OFVIOEBS^  OF    IHB  OHASS  TO 
THB  QBAllD  KHAN. 

His  m^esty^  has  in  his  service  two  persons,,  brothers  both  by 
the  father  and  the  mother,  one  of  .them  najmed  Bayan^  and 

^  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Moghuls  of  Hindustan  keep 
small  leopards,  to  be  employed  in  hunting.  It  would  seem,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  largest  animals  of  this  genus  were  also  tamed  for  the 
imperial  sport.  The  former  are  described  as  being  carried  on  horseback, 
behind  their  keepers;  but  these  in  cages  on  a  sort  of  car.  By  some  other 
of  the  old  Italian  writers  they  are  termed  "leome  domestice  da  cacciare." 
It  is  evident  from  this  description,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  context, 
that  the  beast  here  spoken  of  as  the  lion  is  in  fact  no  'other  than  tho^ 
l^er,  and  ought  to  have  bee^  so  named;  but  whether  the  mistake  is  to 
be  attributed  to  our  author  himself,  who  might  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  terms  of  his  native  language,  or  to  his  first  translators,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  The  lion  is  known  to  be  of  a  tawny 
colour,  nearly  uniform,  whereas  the  tiger  is  marked  with  the  ooldurs 
mentioned  above,  if  only  for  red  we  substitute  a  reddish  yellow.  It 
will  not  be  thought  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  confounding  of 
these  appellations  may  have  proceeded  from  our  author's  intercourse 
with  Persians  and  other  Mahometans,  in  his  journey  from  Ohina  to 
Europe,  as  it  is  well  known  to  oriental  scholars  that  with  these  people 
the  same  terms  are  almost  indiscriminately  applied  to  both  species  oi 
animal. 

3  This  may  have  been  the  person  of  the  same  name  who  so  emi^ 
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the  6ther  MingaTi,  who  are;  -what  in  the  laogm^e  of  the 
Tartars  are  called,  chivicki,^  that  is  to  eaj,  ^^  masters  of  the 
chase/*  having  chaise  of  the  hounds  fleet  and  slow^  and  of 
the  masti&  Each  of  these  has  uiider  his  orders  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  chasseurs;  those  under  the  one  brother  wearing 
a  red  uniform,  and  those  under  the  other,  a  sky-blue,  when- 
ever they  are  upon  duty.  The  dogs  of  different  descriptions 
-which  accompany  them  to  the  field  are  not  fewer  than  five 
thousand.^  The  one .  brother,  with  his  division,  takes  the 
ground  to  the  right  hand  of  the  emperor,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  with  his  division,  and  each  advances  in  regular  order, 
.  until  they  have  enclosed  a  tract  of  country  to  the  extent  of  a 
day's  march.  By  this  means  no  beast  can  esc^e  them.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  an  exhilarating  sight  to  watch  the  exertions 
of  the  huntsmen  and  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs,  vrheo.  the  em- 
peror is  within  the  circle,  engaged  in  the  sport,  and  they  are 
seen  pursuing  the  stags,  bears,  and  other  animals,  in  every 
dErection.  The  two  brothers  are  under  an  engagement  to 
furnish  the  court  daily,  from  the  commencement  of  October 
to  the  end  of  March,  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  game,  quails 
being  excepted;   and   also  with  fish,  of  which  as  large  a 

nentLy  distinguifilied  himself  as  commander-in-chief  of  Kublai'a  armies,. 
and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter  as  the  conqueror  of 
Soutthem  China.  In  the  early  Italian  epitomes  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers  are  written  Baxam  and  Mitigam. 

^  Our  Tocabularies  of  the  Mungal  langiiage  are  so  imperfect,  that 
even  if  the  words  occurring  in  the  text  had  been  correctly  written  and 
jpreserved,  we  might  fidl  in  our  endeavours  to  identify  them;  but  cor> 
rupted  as  they  are  by  transcription,  the  attempt  is  vain.  This,  which 
in  Kamusio's  version  is  civicif  (or  ckivichi  according  to  our  ortho- 
graphy,) is,  in  the  Italian  epijbome  of  1496,  written  civitrif  in  the  earliest 
Latin  edition  cynici,  and  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  maimscripts  canici/ 
&omwhi^h  latter,  if  the  spelling  has  not  been  perverted  by  the  fancy 
of  copyists,  we  mi^t  be  led  to  suppose  the  wonl  a  deriyative  from  the 
Italian  cctn^,  a  dog.  [In  the  Latin  text  published  by  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  it  is  cinuchi.'] 

^  It  is  not  common  to  find  any  mention  of  sporting  dogs  amongst 
the  Chinese  or  Chinese  Tartars;  but  of  their  existence  Bell  furnishes  us 
with  direct  proof.  "  After  this  entertainment,"  he  says,  "the  Aleggad& 
(colao)  carried  us  first  to  see  his  dogs^  of  which  he  had  great  variety. 
I  formerly  observed  that  this  gentleman  was  a  great  sportsman.  He: 
took  greater  pleasure  in  talking  of  hounds  than  of  politics ;  though 
at  the  same  time  he  had  the  character  of  ^  very  able  minister  and  axk 
honest  man." — ^Vol.  ii,  p.  22. 
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quantity  aa  poenble  it  to  be  sapplled,  estimatiug  the^sh  tli^t 
three  men  can  eat  at  a  meal  as  equivalent  to  one  piece  cf 
game. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF    THE    GRAND    KHAN'S    PBOCEEDINO   TO   THE    CHASE,    WITH   Hid    GEBp 
PAL0ON8  AND  HAWKS— OF  HIS  FALCONEBS — AVt)  OF  HIS  TEN9S« 

Wben  his  majesty  has  resided  the  usual  time  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  leaves  it  in  the  month,  of  March,  he  proceeds  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  to  within  two  days'  journey  of  the 
ocean,^  attended  by  full  ten  thousand  falconers,  who  carry 
with,  them  a  vast  number  of  gerfalcons,  peregrine  falcons, 
and  sakers,  as  well  as  many  vultures,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
game  along  the  banks  of  the  river.^  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  keep  all  this  body  of  men  together  in  one 
place,  but  divides  them  into  several  parties  of  one  or  two 
hundred  or  more,  who  follow  the  sport  in  various  directions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  what  they  take  is  brought  to  his 
majesty.  He  has  likewise  with  him  ten  thousand  men  of 
those  who  are  termed  taskaol^  implying  that  their  business 
is  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and,  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 

1  The  simple  conBtruction  of  the  words  in  Bamuaio's  text,  '^indi 
partendosi  U  mese  di  Marzo,  ya  vftrso  Greoo  al  mare  oceano,  il  quale  da 
li  h  discosta  per  due  giomate,"  would  imply  that  he  proceeded  from 
the  capital  to  the  ocean,  wMch  was  distant  from  thence  two  days' 
journey :  but  either  the  author's  sense  must  have  been  misunderstood, 
when  he  meant  to  say  that  the' route  was  to  a  country  situated  witlun 
.two  days'  journey  of  the  ocean,  or  there  must  be  a  gross  error  in  the 
number  of  days,  which  should  rather  be  read,  months;  for  the  whole 
context  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  emperor^s  distant 
progresses,  through  the  Manchu  country,  into  the  wilds  of  Eastern 
Tartary,  and  by  no  means  of  a  petty  excursion  to  the  shore  of  tiie 
Yellow  Sea,  which  is  only  k  few  stages  from  Pekin. 

'  The  river  here  spoken  of  may  be  either  the  Songari,  which  was  the 
limit  of  Eang-hi's  expedition,  or  it  may  be  the  Usuri,  to  which  latter 
I  incline,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern,  and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the 
ocean,  of  the  great  streams  that  unite  with  the  Sagalien  iila,  and  con- 
tribute to  form  the  Amiir,.  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  ai^d 
Chinese  dominions  in  that  quarter. 

'  The  word,  which  in  different  yersions  takes  the  forms  of  toscadl, 
iotcaor,  rotcanor,  roschaor,  rutaor,  and,  in  the  early  Italian  epitome^ 
tctstori,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  known  language.  In  the  Basla 
edition  it  is  translated  "  custodes  j"  hy  Ramusio,  **  huomini  che  stanno 
alia  custodia." 
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jdetached  in  small  parties  of  two  or  three  to  stations  not 
hr  distant  from  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encompass 
a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Each  of  them  is  provided 
-with  a  call  and  a  hood,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  when 
neeessary,  to  call  in  and  to  secure  the  birds.  Upon  the 
oommand  being  given  for  flying  the  hawks,  those  who  let 
tbem  loose  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  following  them^ 
because  the  others,  whose  duty  it  is,  look  out  so  attentively 
that  the  birds  cannot  direct  their  flight  to  any  quarter  where 
they  are  not  secured,  or  promptly  assisted  if  there  should  bd 
occasion.  Eveiy  bird  belonging  to  his  majesty,  or  to  any  of 
bis  nobles,  has  a  small  silver  label  fastened,  to  its  leg,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  owner  and  also  the  name 
of  the  keeper.  In  consequence  of  this  precaution,  as  soon 
as  the  hawk  is  secured,  it  is  immediately  known  to  whom 
it  belongs,  and  restored  accordingly.  If  it  happens  that, 
although  the  name*  appears,  the  owner,  not  being  personally 
known  to  the  flnder,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  first  in<k 
stance,  the  bird  is,  in  that  case,  carried  to  an  officer,  termed 
hulangazi}  whose  title  imports  that  he  is  the  ^guardian  of 
unclaimed  property."  If  a  horse,  therefore,  a  sword,  a  bird, 
or  any  other  article  is  found,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  whom 
it  belongs,  the  finder  carries  it  directly  to  tkls  officer,  by 
whom  it  is  received  in  charge  and  carefully  preserved.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  finds  any  article  that  has  been  lost, 
and  fails  to  carry  it  to  the  proper  depositary,  he  is  accounted 
a  thief.  Those  by  whom  any  property  has  been  lost  make 
their  application  to  this  officer,  by  whom  it  is  restored  to 
them.  His  situation  is  always  in  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  camp,  and  distinguished  by  a  particular  flag,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  the  more  readily  found  by  such  as  have: 
occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  is,, 
that  no  articles  are  ultimately  lost. 

When   his   majesty  makes  his  progress  in  this  manner,. 

*  All  endeavours  to  ascertain  by  any  probable  etymology  the  trtie- 
oiN^hography  of  this  word,  also,  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  written 
in  the  different  versions,  bulangad,  halangvgi,  btUarguci,  hugtamif  and 
hvgrim.  '  The  first  two  may  be  presumed  the  more  nearly  correct^ 
because  all  the  noims  in  the  Ealmuk-Mungalian  language  that  denotes 
employments  terminate  in  tzchi,  according  to  the  (German  of  Strahlen^ 
berg,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Italian  zi  or  cu  The  establishment  of 
such  an  office  does  credit  to  the  police  of  a  Tartar  camp. 
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towards  itht  shores  of  the  ocean,  maay  ii>tereBfcixig>oc<S]rn»i^^ 
attend  <the  sport,  and  it  muby  truly  he  said  that  it  is  unrvvalkd 
hy  any  other  amasement  in  the  trorld.^  On  aecoo&t  €^  iJba 
narrowness  of  the  passes  in  some  pai5te  of  the  ceittitry  wheie 
the  grand  khan  follows  t^e  chase,  he  ds  home  upon  tvo 
elephants  only,  or  sometimes  a  single  one,  heing  move* eon* 
▼enient  than  a  greater  nnmher;  hat  under  other  ciroom- 
stances  he  makes  use  of  four,  upon  the  hades  of  wfai^  is 
placed  a  pavilion  of  -wood,  handsomely  <carved,^  the  inside 
being  lined  with  doth  of  gold,  and  the  outside  eovored  mi^ 
the  skins  of  lions^^  a  mode  of  conyeyanee  which  is  rendeied 
necessary  (to  him  during  his  hunting  excursions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gout,  with  which  he  is  troubled.  In  the  pavilioii 
he  always  carries  with  him  twelve  of  has  best  ger&lcons,  with 
twelve  officers,  from  amongst  his  &.Tourites,  to  bear  him 
company  and  amuse  him.  Those  who  are  on  horseback  by 
his  side  give  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  cranes  or  other 
birds,  upon  which  he  raises  the  curtain  of  the  pavilion,  «and 
when  he  espies  the  game,  gives  direction  for  letting  £y  the 
ger&leons,  whidi  seise  the  cranes  and  overpower  them  .after 
a  long  struggle.  The  view  of  (this  sport,  as  he  'lies  upon  his 
couch,  affords  extreme  satisfaotion  to  his  :majesty,  as  well  as 
to  the  officers  who  attend  him,  and  to  the  horsemen  by  whom 

^  Oar  author,  who,  from  this  and  many  other  eccpressionB  in  the 
JDOorse  of  his  work,  appears  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  must  have  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of 
his  master  by  this  congenial  tnste. 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  modem  emperors  of  dona  haw 
made  use  of  lihese  grand  anzmii^s  for  their  personal  oonveyanoe.  *'  He'* 
(the  emperor  Eang-hi),  says  Bell,  *^  \ma  seated,  cross-legged,  in  an  open 
machine,  carried  by  four  men,  with  long  poles  rested  on  their  shoul' 
ders.  Before  him  lay  a  fowling-piece,  a  bow,  and  sheaf  of  arrows.  This 
has  been  his  hunting  equipage  for  some  years,  dnce  .he  left  off  viding; 
but  in  his  youth  he  went  usually,  every  summer,  seveml  days'  jonmey 
without  the  long  wall,  and  oarried  with  him  all  the  princes  his  sons, 
and  many  persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  frequently  of  some 
^housaads,  m  order  to  hunt  in  ^he  woods  and  deserts,  where  4ie  bon- 
-  tinned  fur  theispaceof  two  or  three  months." — Travels,  voL  IL  x>'  70. 

'  3^t  is,  T)f  tigiara  or  leopBcrds,  the  skins  of  wldeh  are  known 
to  be  in  eommon  use  for  covering  seats,  imd  lEither  similar  purfyoseB, 
amongst  penrons  of  rank  in  China;  as  ^e  animal  itself  abounds  in 
Tartwry,  and  is  the  stxligeot  of  royal  sport;  whcnreas all.tvaveUersagrse 
in  assuring  us  that -the  lion  is  not  a  native  of  ithat»i»iG^an.  See  p.  206, 
note  *. 
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he  IB  fimrounded.  Afiber  Imving  ihus-enjoyed  the  amitiBemen^ 
for  fiK>me  hooni,  he  repairs  to  a  pkee  naiDed  Eaksarmodin,^ 
^here  are.  pitched  the  payilions  and  tents  of  his  sons,  and 
ako  of  the  nobles,  the  life-gaaids,^  and  the  falconers;  ex^ 
oeeding  ten  thousand  in  number,  and  making  a  handsome 
oppeafance.  The  tent  of  his  majesty,  in  which  he  gives  hiA 
audiences,  is  so  long  and  'wide  that  under  it  ten  thousand 
soldiers  might  be  £«wn  up,  leaving  room  for  the  superior 
officers  and  other  persons  of  rank.^  Its  entrafice  fronts  the 
south,  and  on  the  eastern  side  it  has  another  tent  con^ 
neoted  with  it,  forming  a  capacious  saloon,  which  the  emperor 
usually  occupies,  with  a  fffw  of  his  nobility,  and  when  he 
thinks  proper  to  speak  to  any  other  persons,  they  are  intro- 
duced to  him  in  tlmt  apartment.  In  the  rear  of  this  there 
is  a  large  and  handsome  chamber,  where  he  sleeps ;  and  there 
are  many  other  tents  and  apflQ*tments  (for  the  difi^ent 
branches  of  the  household),  but  whieh  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  great  tent.  These  halls  and  chambers 
are  all  constructed  and  fitted  up  in  ihe  following  manner. 
Each  of  them  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of  wood,  richly 
carved  and  gilt.  The  tents  are  oevered  on  the  outside  with 
the  skins  of  M^ns,  streaked  white,  black,  and  red,  and  fio  well 
joined  together  (^at  neither  wind  jnor  xain  «an  penetrate. 
Withinside  they  are  Mned  /wdith  the  skins  of  ennities  and 

^  This  aiime  of  EftkauMiMdiii/wlikli  in  tite  XiOtminaaiaRnipt  of  the 
OSyituh  SfviMum,  msA  oaniy  Itolum  <opitoiiie,  is  miiilttu  CtatdMOMrdm, 
has  some  resemblance  to  Chakiri-mondou,  situated,  acooxdiiig  to  >the 
J«fluits'ixiapy«t  the  head  oiiheVmui  liver  (which  Mfas  into  the  Jbnfir), 
Mid  about  mddwiiy  be^een  a  eonaideiuble.  lake  ^amengBt  jAie  mwumtams 
jmd  the  sea.  [In  the  Latin  text  of  the  Soerii^^  de  G^ogro{diie,  it  is 
written  Caodiiatriodnim,  and  in -the  Italian  of.Boui,  TKEonniodu.] 

'  The  cavcUieri  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  that  militsury  oIimw 
«v«hitih  Van  Bvaam  desorifoes  nader  the  name  of 'cA«io«a«f,anid<akpeciaIly 
those  of  the  third  order.  The  diiamtx  of  the  Twbish  or 'Ottoman  court 
perform  dttties  analogons  to  those  of 'theAuiM^srs  in  ^Bnmue. 

*  This  manber  appears  ^fan^,  but'jtis  aotnordtban^aibedy  of  one 
hundred  men  in  noyc,  and  «8  many  in  file,  <irho  man^^ailso,  bgr  narrow- 
ing iibiax  firant,  be  drawn  up  under  an  cwniiig  of  ^fiftyorards  by  two 
himdnid  4n  -d^rth.  The  mmtos  of  the  Tioteiffis  as  well  as  of  the  Per- 
«iaiiB,  are  'cammoidy  t«6k«ned  by  tomam,  or  hrigades  «xf  t«n  ^ousand. 
«It  is  reeerded  of  ^Eimur,  itfaat  he  was  aBcwrtomed  to  isstmiate  the 
'Strangth  of  his  «nBiee,  not  by  indvddual  siaixesvtisn,  hut  by  the 
^wmtity  of  men  who  could  stand  within  a  given  spaee,  whioh  was  ooel^ 
pied  in  suoeestfioD,  until  the'  whole  -were  :mMM]ired.  " 
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feables,  wbioh  are  the  most  costly  of  all  flirs;  for  iihe  Isttter; 
if  of  a  size  to  trim  a  dresSy  is  valued  at  two  thoufiands  besahts 
of  gold,  provided  it  be  perfect;  but  if  otherwise,  only  one 
thousand.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Tartars  the  queen  of  fairsJ' 
The  animal,  which  in  their  language  is  named  ronda^  is 
about  the  size  of  a  polecat.  With  ^ese  two  kinds  of  akin; 
the  halls  as  well  as  the  sleeping-rooms  are  handsomely  fitfied 
up  in  compartments,  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skill. 
The  tent-ropes,  or  cords  by  which  they  stretch  the  tents,  are 
all  of  silk.  Near  to  the  igrand  tent  of  his  majesty  are  situated 
those  of  his  ladies,  also  very  handsome  and  splendid.  They 
have  in  like  manner  their  gerfalcons,  their  hawks,  and  other 
birds  and  beasts,  with  which  they  partake  in  the  amusement.' 
The  number  of  persons  collected  in  these  encampments  is 
quite  incredible,  and  a  spectator  might  conceive  himself  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  so  great  is  the  assemblage 
from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  grand  khan  is  attended  on 
the  occasion  by  the  whole  of  his  family  and  household ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  physicians,  astronomers,  falconers,  and  every 
other  description  of  ofl&cer.* 

In  these  parts  of  the  country  he  remains  until  the  first 
vigil  of  our  Easter,^  during  which  period  he  never  ceases  to 

*  The  northern  Chinese  are  curiouB  and  expensive  in  furs,  and  the 
first  of  the  sea^tter  skins  brought  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
were  purchased  at  extravagant  prices,  although  not  so  high  as  the  sui|;i 
mentioned  in  the  text  The  besa&t  is  supposed  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  sequin,  the  ducat,  and  the  Arabian  dinar,  or  about  nine  Bbillipgii 
of  our  money. 

*  The  word  ronde»  (probably  corrupted)  is  not  to  be  traced  in  Stiah- 
lenberg's  or  other  Mungalian  vocabularies,  but  it  evidently  means  the 
■able.  The  animal  is  more  particularly  mentioned  in  book  iiL  chap^ 
zliv.    [The  '•early  Italian  text  reads  Uroidef  and  the  Latin,  Utwidos 

'  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  Tartar  customs  impose  UP 
particular  restraint  upon  the  women,  who,  on  the  contrary,  in.the^ 
camps,  are  said  to  be  the  principal  dealers  in  cattle  and  other  articles. 

*  This  was  rather  an  extraordinaxy  assemblage  for  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  on  similar  occasions,  Kang-hi- was  accustomed  to  have  in  his 
Buite  some  of  the  European  missionaries  who  were  astronomers  and 
mathematicians,  and  amused  himself  in  observing  with  them  the  cul- 
mination of  the  stars,  and  in  taking  with  a  quadrant  the  altitude  of 
mountains,  buildings,  and  even  of  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  idol  Fo.  It 
may  be  suspected,  however,  that  Kublai's  astronomers  were  no  other 
than  astrologers,  or  shamcms, 

'  The  K.ataian  festivals  being  regulated,  as  ours  are,  by  the  new  and 
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fie<|nent  the  lakes  and  riven,  -where  he  takes  storkSi  swans, 
lierons,  and  a  yarietj  of  other  birds.  His  pe6ple  also  being 
detached  to  several  different  places,  procure  for  him  a  Hrge 
quantity  of  game.  In  this  manner,  during  the  season  of  Ms 
^Sversion,  he  ex^ojs  himself  to  a  degree  that  no  person  who 
is  not  an  eye-witness  can  conceive;  the  excellence  and  the 
gxtent  of  the  sport  being  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  express. 
It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  every  tradesnmn,  mechanic,  or 
husbandman  throughout  his  majesty*s  dominions,  to  keep  a 
yulture,  hawk,  or  any  other  bird  used  for  the  pursuit  of  game, 
or  any  sporting  dog ;  nor  is  a  nobleman  or  cavalier  to  presume 
to  chase  beast  or  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
-where  his  msgesty  takes  up  his  i*esidence,  (the  distance  being 
limited  to  five  miles,  for  example,  on  one  side,  ten  on  another, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  in  a  third  direction,)  unless  his  name  be 
inscribed  in  a  list  kept  by  the  grand  falconer,  or  he  has.  a 
special  privilege  to  that  effect.  Beyond  those  limits  it  is 
permitted.  There  is  an  order,  however,  which  prohibits 
^very  person  throughout  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  grand 
khan,  whether  prince,  nobleman,  or  peasant,  from  daring  to 
kill  hares,  roebucks,  fiJlow  deer,  stags,  or  other  animals  of 
that  kind,  or  any  large  birds,  between  the  months  of  March 
and  October;  to  the  intent  that  they  may  increase  and 
multiply;  and  as  the  breach  of  this  order  is  attended  with 
pimishment,  game  of  every  description  increases  prodigiously. 
When  the  usual  time  is  elapsed,  his  majesty  returns  to  the 
capital  by  the  road  he  went;  continuing  his  sport  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey. 

full  moons  before  or  after  the  sun's  reaching  certain  fixed  points  of 
the  heavens,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  emperor^s  movements  shoidd 
aeem  to  be  regulated  bj  our  calendar.  In  the  diaries  of  Plan  de  Carpin 
And  Rubruquis,  all  the  events  of  their  journeys  are  noted  according  to 
the  feasts,  fasts,  or  Saints'  days  of  their  rubric,  instead  of  the  days  of 
the  month. 
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Upoh  the  return  of  the  grand  khan  to  hia  capital,  he  holds  a 
great  and  splendid  court,  which  lasts  three  days,  in  the  couise 
of  which  he  gives  feasts  and  otherwise  entertains  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  amusements  of  these  three  days 
are  indeed  admirahle.  The  multitude  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
nimiber  of  houses  in  the  city,  as  also  in  the  suburbs  without 
the  city  (of  which  there  are  twelve,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  gates),  is  greater  than  the  mind  can  comprehend.  The 
suburbs  are  even  more  populous  than  the  city,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  merchants  and  others  whose  business  leads  them  to 
the  capital,  and  who,  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of 
the  court,  resort  thither  in  great  nimiberB,  take  up  their 
abode.  Wherever,  indeed,  his  majesty  holds  his  courts  thither 
these  people  flock  from  all  quarters,  in  pursnit  of  their  several 
objects.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  also  as  handsome  houses 
and  stately  buildings  as  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  palace  of  the  grand  khan.  No  corpse  is  suffered  to  be 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  city;^  and  those  of  the 
idolaters,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  bum  their  dead,  are 
carried  to  the  usual  spot  beyond  the  suburbs.*  There  likewise 
all  public  executions  take  place.  Women  who  live  by  prosti- 
tuting themselves  for  money  dare  not,  unless  it  be  secretly,  to 
exerciae  thdr  profession  in  the  dty,  but  must  oenfine  thom^ 
selves  to  the  suburbs,  where,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there 
reside  above  five-and-twenty  thousand;  nor  is  this  number 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  thei  vast  concourse  of  merchants 
and  other  strangers,  who,  drawn  thither  by  the  court,  aio 
continually  arriving  and  departing.  To  this  city  everything 
that  is  most  rare  and  valuable  in  all  parts  of  the  world  finds 

*  "  II  est  d^fendu  aux  tJhinoia,"'  says  Du  Halde,  "  d'enterrer  leur» 
xnortB  dans  renceinte  des  Yillea,  et  dans  lea  lieux  qu'on  habite.** — Tom. 
ii.  p.  125. 

^  The  general  practice  of  the  Chinese  is  to  bury,  and  not  to  burn 
their  dead ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Tartars,  so  long  as  they  pre- 
•erved  their  original  habits. 
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T/ti\my,;  andoMr^etp^ciailj  dooKthiaappi|rta>iiidia»  whiofat 
famiidiieB  pmcioiiflistoiies^  ptiydfl^and  YwaooB  drngs  and  spioeB; 
3^m.ib»-pToynaomot(j9ilu^  aa  fi^ntthe  otbec 

preriniMi  of  the-empiie,  ivha^einr  tiken  ia  of  value  ia  caxried 
^hither,  to  aupply  the  dMnands  of  those  mnltitndfiB  irho  are 
iodueed  to«  eatablish  their  raaideBioe  in.  the  vioiiiity  of  the 
eenst  The  quaotily-  of  mewdmndiaa  aeld.  these  exoaeda  alae 
tSifi  traffic  of  any  otiier  pkoe ; .  for  no  fewer  than;  a  tJhouaamd 
<»urriagQa  and  pack-horaea^  loaded  with  raw  ailk,  make  theis 
daily  entry;  and  gold  tisaues  and  ailka  of  Tasious  kinda  are 
manufieiofcured  to  an  immense  extent*^  In.  the  yicinity  of  the 
capital  are  many  walled  and  other  towna,  whose  inhabitanta 
Hve  diiefly  by  the  court,  a^ng  the  artioiea  which  they  pro* 
dooe  in  the  marketa  of  the  former,  aad.  prooaiang  feem.thence 
in  ratnm  sac^  ae.  their  own  oooaaiooB  require. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

07  THE  JSJSD  or  PAFBB  ITOKKT  ISSUED  BT  THE  aSAND  KHAV,  AUD  VADV 
TO  PAB8  OtTRBXirT  TBBOUGSOUT  HIS  TXmtmOVB* 

Iir  this  eity  of  Kanbalu  is  the  mint  of  the  grand  khan,  who 
may  truly  be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchemists,  a» 
he  has  the  art  of  prodiucing  money  by  the  following  process.^ 
He  causes  the  bads:  to.be  stripped  from  those  mulberry-treea 
the  leayea  of  which  axe  used  for  feeding  silk-worms,  and  takes 
from  it  that  thin  inner  rind  which  lies  between  the  coarser 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  This  being  steeped,  and  after- 
wards pounded  in  a  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a  pidp,  is  made 
into  paper,^  resembling  (in  subatance)  that  which  is  manufac« 

^  The  pEodigiotis  quaotity  of  silk  produoed  in  Chiiub  is  maiitdr  of. 
x^otoiiety. 

'  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in  whioh  our  author  rdnzeB' 
from  the  general  gravity  of  hi«  style,  and  oondeMends^to  be  witty.  It 
is  not  in  the  earlier  texts. 

3  The-  accounta  given  by  trayeUers  of  the  T^getable  and  other  sub- 
stances from  which  paper  is  manufactured  in  Cbioa  vary  considerably, 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  different  provinces  different  materials  are 
employed.  The  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  pro- 
bable assertion  is,  that  it  is  made  from  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the- 
ikunboo  cane  (arundo  bamboa) ;  but  Du  Halde  informs  us  that  it  is  not. 
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tared  from  ooktoii,  but  quite  blaob  Whevi  vmS^  for  HK^.l^ 
lias  it  out  into  pieces  ef  money  of  diiinraiit  siaeay  B^arlj: 
■quare,  bat  Bomewhat  longer  than  they  are  wide^  Of  tkm^ 
tke  Biaalleet  pass  for  a  denier  toumois;  the  next  sise  for  f^ 
Venetian  sih«r  gn3at;  others  for  two,  five,  and  ten  gfoktai 
others  for  one,  two,  three,  and  as  fisur  as  ten  besanto  of  goldi^ 
The  coinage  of  this  paper  money  is  authei^bieated  with  as 
much  form  and  ceremony  as  if  it  wereijwttially  of  pure  goUl 
or  silver;  for  to  each  note  a  number  of  ofiioers,  specially 
appointed,  not  only  subscribe  their  names,  but  affix  the^ 
signets  also;  and  when  this  has  been  regularly  done  by  th« 
whole  of  them,  the  principal  officer,  deputed  by  his  majestj^ 
having  dipped  into  vermilion  the  royal  seal  committed  to  hla 
eustod^,  stamps  with  it  the  piece  of  paper,  so  that  the  foria 
of  the  seal  tinged  with  the  vermilion  remains  ix^pressed  upox^ 
it,^  by  which  it  receives  full  authenticity  as  current  moneys 
and-  the  act  of  counterfeiting  it  is  punished  as  a  capit^ 
offence.^  When  thus  coined  in  large  quantities,  this  papes 
currency  is  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  grand  khan's  domi- 

from  the  bark,  but  from  the  substuiGe,  that  paper  is  made.  Du  Halde 
quotes  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  book,  which  relates  that  a  certain 
ancient  emperor  "  fit  faire  un  excellent  papier  du  chanvre  . . .  que  daua 
la  province  de  Fokien  U  se  fait  de  tendres  bambous ;  (et)  que  dans  lea 
provmoes  du  nord,  on  y  emploie  Vieorce  des  muriera.*' — P.  240. 

*  The  ffrotso  or  gros  is  the  dnichma  or  dram,  being  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  the  coin  should,  if  of  full  weight,  be  eq^ux" 
Talent  to  about  eightpence  of  our  money.  The  picdolo  toniese  is  thi^ 
denier  or  tenth  part  of  the  dram  of  silver,  and  consequently  equal  to 
£}ur-fifths  of  our  penny.  As  the  former  is  the  Uien  or  maa,  so  th& 
latter  is  the  fm  or  candorinf  of  the  Chinese  reckoning.  Upon  the  same 
inrinciple,  ten  grossl  or  tsien  constitute  the  leang  or  tiUl,  which  is  valued 
ttt  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  French  missionaries  apply  the  term  of  denier  to  ike  small  Chinese 
coin  of  base  metal,  named  coxa  by  the  Portuguese  and  cculh  by  the 
English,  of  which  a  thousand  are  equal  to  the  tael.  The  besant,  a  golol 
eoin  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  equivalent,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
to  the  Venetian  sequin. 

'  "La  mati^re  dont  on  se  sert,"  says  De  Guignes  filay  "pour  InqL- 
primer  avec  les  cachets,  est  compost  de  couleur  roug^  mdl^e  avec  de 
I'huile ;  on  la  tient  renferm6e  dans  un  vase  de  porcelaine  destin^  k  cet 
usage,  et  convert  aveo  soin  de  peur  qu'elle  ne  se  dess^che."— ^Voy.  k 
Peking,  &a  tom.  ii  p.  280. 

*  "Ceux  qui  en  feront  de  fausse,"  (says  the  inscription  on  paper- 
tnoney  issued  by  the  Ming,)  ''auront  la  teste  couple.'' — Du  Haid^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  168,  planche. 
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^iflt  *  nor  diires  any  person,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  refase  to 
jkDdept  it  in  payment  All  hm  subjects  reoeive  it  without 
Ifotitation,  because,  whereTer  their  budness  may  call  them, 
A^  can  dispose  of  it  again  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
ihty  may  have  occasion  for;  such  as  pearls^  jewels,  gold,  or 
Mbfet.  With  it,  in  short,  eyeiy  article  may  be  procured.^ 
<'  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  large  caravans  of 
Merchants  arrive  with  such  articles  as  have  just  been  men- 
tionedy  together  with  gold  tissues,  which  they  lay  before  the 
grand  khan.  He  thereupon  calls  together  twelve  experienced 
and  skilfiil  persons,  selected  for  this  purpose,  whom  he  com- 
mands to  examine  the  articles  with  great  care,  and  to  fix  the 
^ue  at  which  they  should  be  purchased.  Upon  the  sum 
iit  which  they  have  been  thus  conscientiously  appraised  he 
allows  a  reasonable  profit,  and  immediately  pays  for  them 
with  this  paper;  to  wUich  the  owners  can  have  no  objection, 
because,  as  has  been  ol^rved,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  their 
own  disbuivements;  and  even  though  they  dioikd  be  inha- 

^  According  to  P.  Oaubil,  paper  money  had  already  be^  current  at 
Pekin,  under  the  grand  khan|Oktai,  who  himself  oi^  imitated  what 
bad  been  practised  by  the  dynasty  that  preceded  the  Yuen  or  £unily  of 
Jengizkhan.  " C'est  cette  ann^e  (1234)  qu'on  fit  la  monnoie  de  papier ; 
les  biUets  s'appelloient  tchao,  Le  soeau  du  patb-tekin-tef  ou  trisorier- 
g^n^ral  de  la  province,  ^toit  empreint  dessus,  et  il  y  en  avoit  de  tout 
yaleur.  Cette  monnoie  ayoit  d^jk  couru  sous  les  princes  de  Kin." 
i(Ob8ery.  ChronoL  p.  192.)  By  Du  Halde  we  are  informed  that  its  esta- 
blishment was  attempted  also  by  the  first  prince  of  the  dynasty  that 
succeeded  the  Mungals;  and  he  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  billet^ 
from  specimens  still  preserved  by  the  Chinese  with  superstitious  care, 
as  relics  of  a  monarch  who  relieved  them  from  a  foreign  yoke.  When 
he  adds,  '*  On  Tavoit  employ^  avec  aussi  peu  de  succte  sous  la  dynasti* 
de  Yuen,"  the  assertion  may  be  doubted ;  because  the  success  of  Kub- 
lafs  financial  measures,  oppressive  as  they  were,  would  not,  if  at  all 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  records,  be  impartially  stated.  It  will  be  seen^ 
on  reference  to  note  ^,  p.  24,  tiiat  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Moghul 
ruler  of  Persia,  the  grand-nephew  of  KublaX,  to  introduce  a  system 
of  paper  currency  in  his  dominions,  at  the  period  when  the  Polo  &mily, 
returning  from  China,  resided  at  his  court;  and  that,  upon  a  revolution 
which  deprived  him  of  the  throne,  this  measure  oonstitutod  one  of  the 
criminal  charges  against  him.  In  lialcolm's  History  of  Persia  (vol.  i. 
p.<480),  the  reader  will  find  several  curious  facta  and  judicious  observa- 
tions connected  witibi  this  subject,  which  strongly  tend  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  our  author ;  and  it  there  appears  indubitably,  from  the 
native  historians,  that  a  minister  on  the  put  of  the  emperor  of  China 
«ud  Tartary  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Persia  about  this  period,  and 
been  consulted  respecting  the  currency. 
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bitania of  aoomtiisf  ^htfo- tlii»kkid of  mone^  i&^et ^usra^ 
ihajinseak  thaamount  in  otfatraBikiles  of  mondumdiae  suiiadt 
to  ^eir  own  maxksto.^  Wll«i;att7  pocBoiis  bapp^i  to  be*  pecK 
ooDoed  of  paper  mBn&yr  wiiick  &oai  long  lue  has  boooma 
damagod,  thej  cacrj  it  to  the  mint,  whero^ upon. the  pa3ipB<eut> 
of  only  three  per  oent^.  thej  may  reeeive  fasab.  notes  in  ok^ 
change.^  Shoi^d  my  ba  dewroua  of  {oeeimng^gold  or  siiver 
for  the  purposes  of  maaufiMtoze^  siiidix  aa  of  drinking-Ksups^ 
gurdleS)  or  other  articdaft  mron^ht.  of  these  metals  they  in  lik& 
niannar  apply  at  the  mint,  and  for  thor  paper  obtain  the 
builion  they  reqnifOi,^  All  hi»  mageaty'B  aianies  era  paid  witk 
tiiis  cuixeBi^,  whieh  is  to  them. of  the  sameyaiue  a»  if  it 
irere  gold  or  c^ver^  Upon  thaoe  gi^uxtda^  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  tha^  tlwi  gmnd  khan  haa  a  more  exteoiai'vv  cqmma.nd. 
of  tDaaanxe  than  any  othmr  eoYereign.in  the  nsTMrae^ 

^  In  most  states  the  issue  of  goTemment  paper  is  the  resonrce  of  an. 
exhausted  trenuiy;'  but-Kubfal's  plan  seems  notta  hare  been  confiiMd' 
to  tha  snbstltRition  of  papdr  for. cash. in  tli»  pabHc  diftbiu»em«ntBy  hob 
to  have  gone  the  length  of  endeavouring,  by  the  operation  of  a  forced 
currency,  to  draw  all  the  specie  and  bullion  of  the  country  into  his 
exchequer;  for,  although  it  is  not  expressly  asserted,  it  is  not  impro* 
bable  that  the  merchandise  which  he  monopolized  in  the  manner 
described,  and  paid  for  with  his  notes,  was- by  him  disposed  of  for  gold 
and  silver.  In  Siam,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  further  East,  the 
^ing  is  the  principal  merobant  of  his  dominions ;-  and  no  individual  can; 
purchase  a  cazgo,  imtil  his  majesty's  agent  has  exercised  the  right  t>f 
pre-emption. 

*  Our  author  seeuHr  to  consider  this  charge  of  three  per  cent,  for 
renewing  the  decayed  notes  as  no  more  than  what  was  reasonable,  and 
to  ex[dain  the  wht>le  system  of  extortion  with  complaoencyj  as  affording 
a  proof  of  the  coiisunmiate  policy  and  grand  resources  of  his  master.. 
It  appears  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming  was  less  exorbitant,  and 
demanded  only  two  per  cent,  Josaphat  ^rbaro,  when  he  was  at  Asof 
in  the  Crimea,  about  the  year  1450,  was  informed  by  an  intelligent 
Tartar,  who  had  been  on  an  embassy  to  Cataio  or  China,  that,  "  in  quel 
luogo  si  spende  moneta  di  carta;  laquale  ogni  anno  h  mutata  con  nuova 
stampa  et  la  monet&  veccfaia  in  capo  dell'  anno  si  porta  alia  zecca,  ove  h 
chi  laporta  h  data  altrettanta  della  nuova  e  bella ;  pagando  tutta  via 
due  per  cento  di  moneta  d'argento  buona,  et  la  moneta  vecchia  si  butts 
nel  fuoco.'* — ^Viaggio  alia  Persia,.  &c.  p.  44',  12mo. 

®  This  scheme  of  finance  having  the  tendency  of  depriving  "ttw 
manufacturers  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  materials  of  their  trade,  which 
were  drawn  out.  of  the  market  by  its  vortex,  a  remedy  became  neces* 
sary  for  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  and  the.  demands*  wens' accordingly 
supplied  from  the  treaeuiy. 
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CHAPTERXIX. 

OF    TEX    COVTXUVL    OF   TWELYB    GBBAT    OFFICSBS   APPOIKTXD    FOB    TBK 
A99A1S»  or  THB  ARMY,  AKB  OF  TWSLTB  OTHEBS)  FOB  THB  GXNBBAIk 


The  grand,  khan  selects  twelve  noblemen  of  high  rank  and- 
consequence  (as  has  been  mentioned),  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decide  upon  eyery  point  respecting  the  army;  such  as  the 
removal  of  troops  from  one  station  to  another;  the  change 
of  officers  commanding  thent;  the  employment  of  a  force* 
where  it  may  be  judged  necessaiy;  and  the  numbers  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  detach  upon  any  particular  service, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  importance.  Besides  these 
objects,  it  is  their  business  to  distinguish  between  officers 
who  have  given  proofe  of  valour  in  combat,  and  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  base  and  cowardly,,  in  order  to  advance 
the  former  and  to  degrade  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  com- 
mander of  a  thousand  has  been  found  to  conduct  himself  in 
an  tmbecoming  manner,  this  tribtmal,  considering  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  rank  he  held,  reduce  him  to  the  command 
of  an  hundred  men ;  or,  on  the  contrary,,  if  he  haft  displayed 
such  qualities  as  give  claim  to  promotion^  they  appoint  him 
commander  of  ten  thousand  All  this,  however,  is  done  with 
the  knowledge  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  miyesty,  to 
whom  they  report  their  opinion  of  the  officer's  merit  or 
demerit,  and  who,  upon  confirming  thdr  decision,  grants  to 
him  who  is  promoted  to  the  command  of  ten  thousand  men 
(£or  example)  the  tablet  or  warrant  belonging  to  his  rank,  aa 
before  described;  and  also  confers  on  him  laxge  presents,  in 
order  to  excite  others  to  merit  the  some  rewards. 

The  tribunal  composed  of  these  twelve  nobles  is  named 
Thai,  denoting  a  supreme  court,  as  being  responsible  to  no 
other  than  iSie  sovereign.^  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
tribunal,  likewise  of  twelve  nobles,  appointed  for  the  super- 
intendence of  everything  that  respects  the  government  of 

^  Thai  is  evidently  the  toy-  {So^  1121)  of  'Dd  OujgiieB'  Chinesft 
Diotioiiaiy^  which  he  reiid«r»  hj  "  enuoABs^  altos."  Tha  mnial  Chinese 
tenn  for  this  tribunal  denotes  its  mHiimpy  fonotions,  but  the  name  in 
the  text  is  expressly  said  to  refer  to  ite  isnipremacy  as  a  court,  which 
the  word  thai  or  tay  direeUy  implies^ 


^6  thirty-four  proviuces  of  tbe  empire.  Theee  hvtfe^iii 
Kanbalu  a  large  and  handsome  palace  or  comt^  ooatauuBg 
many  chambers  and  halk.  For  the  bnnness  of  eadi  pronrauoe 
there  is  a  presiding  law-officer,  together  with  seyetal  okiKJsfl^ 
who  have  their  respective  apartments  in  the  court,  and  there 
transact  whatever  business  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
province  to  which  they  belong,  according  to  the  directions 
they  receive  from  the  tribunal  of  twelve.  These  have 
authority  to  make  choice  of  persons  for  the  governments  of 
the  several  provinces,  whose  names  are  presented  to  the 
grand  khan  for  confirmation  of  their  appointments  and 
delivery  of  the  tablets  of  gold  or  of  silver  appropriated  to 
their  ranks.  They  have  also  the  superintendence  of  every 
matter  that  regards  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  both  from 
land  and  customs,  together  with  its  disposal,  and  have  tha 
control  of  every  other  department  of  the  stata';  with  the 
exception  only  of  what  relates  to  the  army.^  This  tribunal 
is  named  Sing,  implying  that  it  is  a  second  high  court,^  and, 

^  This  grand  tribunal  for  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire 
appears  to  have  united  in  Kubla'fs  time  the  objects  of  two  of  those 
six  which  now  constitute  the  official  government.  *'  La  fonction  de  la 
premiere  de  ces  corns  souveraines  qui  s'appellent  Jj^  pou,  est  de 
foumir  des  mandarins  pour  toutes  les  provinces  de  I'empire,  de  veiller 
BUT  leur  oonduite,  d'examiner  leurs  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  qi^alitez,  d  en 
tendre  compte  k  Tempereur,  &c."  •*  La  seconde  oour  souveraine,  appel- 
I^  hou  poUf  o'est'lHiire,  grand  tr^sorier  du  roy,  a  la  surintend^moe  dee 
finances,  et  a  le  soin  du  domaine,  des  tr^rs,  de  la  d^pense,  et  des 
revenus  de  Fempereur,  ke.  Pour  I'aider  dan0  oe  prodigieux  detail,  elle 
ft  quatorze  tribunaux  subalternes  pour  les  affaires  des  qiiatorsse  pro- 
vinces dont  est  compost  I'empire;  car  la  province  de  Pe-tche-li  ^tant  la 
province  de  la  oour,  .  .  .  jouit  en  beaucoup  de  choses  des  prerogatives 
4e  la  co\ir  et  de  la  maison  de  I'empereur.'*  (Du  Halde,  torn,  ii  p.  23.) 
Besides  these  fifteen  provinces  of  the  modem  empire  (or  sixteen  includ- 
ing tile  island  of  Hainan),  Kubla!  had  under  his  government  all  the 
kingdoms  possessed  by  his  family  before  their  conquest  of  China.  In 
this  sense  it  is  that  our  author  speaks  of  thirty-four  provinces  as  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal. 

'  The  Chinese  terms  that  present  themselves  as  corresponding. in 
«ound  to  this  of  ainghf  and  having  at  the  same  time  an  i^propnate 
signification,  are  ting  (No.  2988  of  the  Dictionary),  which  is  rendered 
by  '*  advertere,  cognoseere^"  and  Hng  (6606),  by  "examinare,  eon- 
siderare;"  both  of  which,  if  they  can  be  said  to  differ  in  senses  are 
completely  applicable  to  the  nature  of  a  high  court  of  justice;  mora 
so,  perhaps,  than  ttlng  (3947),  '*  chuitas,  splendor/'  or  tnnff  (7698), 
«  rectum,  bonum«  perfectum."    That  it  should  have  received  its  api^^l- 


JSke  ilie  o&0^,  responnble  only  to  tiie  gnmd  khan.  Bat  the 
fpfrmer  tribimal,  named  Thai,  whieh  has  the  administiatiou  of 
xoiiHaiy  affiurs,  is  r^arded  as  saperior  in  xaok  and  dignity 
t&  ihe  latter*^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OW  THX  PliACXS  ZSTABUSHBD  ON  ALL  TBS  ORIUT  BOADS  TOB  SUPFLT-. 
ING  P08T-H0BSES — OF  THB  COURIERS  ON  FOOT — AND  OF  THE  MOD» 
IN  WHICH  THE  BXFENSfi  IS  DEFRATED. 

Faom  the  city  of  Kanbelu  there  are  many  roads  leading  to 
the  different  provinces,  and  upon  each  of  these,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  every  great  high  road,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles,  accordingly  as  the  towns  happen  to  be  situated, 
there  are  stations,  with  houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers^ 
called  yamb  or  post-houses.^  These  are  large  and  handsome 
buildings,  having  several  well-furnished  apartments^  hung 

lation,  according  to  the  phnise  in  Bamusio's  text,  from  the  drctunatance 
of  its  being  second  to  any  other  tribunal,  is  not  probable  in  itself,  nor 
justified  by  any  analogy  of  soiind. 

^  In  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  precedence  is  given  to  the  crril 
departments,  and  the  Ping-ptL  or  war  tribunal  ranks  only  as  fourth  of 
the  six  high  courts.  That  it  should  have  been  otherwise  under  tbft 
government  of  a  monarch  who  held  the  empire  of  China  by  the  sword, 
and  that  in  his  estimation  the  department  of  the  army  should  be  para- 
moimt  to  all  others,  is  what  might  be  expected. 

'  This  word,  which  in  Bamusio's  text  is  printed  lambf  we  find  to  be 
icnUi  in  the  Basle  edition,  ianbi  in  the  older  Latin,  and  iamb,  or,  as  ma 
should  write  it,  yamb,  in  the  B.M.  manuscript;  and  there  explained  by 
the  term  of  **  mansiones  equorum."  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  i 
for  t,  in  the  Italian,  is  a  mistake  of  transcription,  and  we  may  co]»> 
elude  the  word  to  be  the  Persian  ydm  or  tdm  which  Meninski  trans- 
lates, "  stationarius,  veredus  seu  veredarius  equus,' '  but  which,  in  the 
journal  of  Shah  Bokh's  ambassadors,  is  made  to  denote  the  inner  post* 
betise  (agreeably  to  our  author^s  use  of  it),  and  not  the  post-horses. 
Heninski  remarks  that  it  belongs  to  the  djalect  spoken  in  Korasmia, 
Which  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Jengia>khan  and  his  sons  was 
amonest  the'  most  civilized  countries  of  Aaia,  and  the  most  likely  to 
have  had  establishments  of  that  nature.  By  the  Chinese  their  posl- 
housto  are  termed  tcJuMn  or  chan,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  jb 
tfttid  to  be  their  distance  from  each  other.  The  Persian  markUeh  and 
iMmzU  equally  signify,  ''a  stage  or  halting-place,  after  a  day's 
journey  (of  about  thii-ty  miles)."  The  crra^iiaf,  statio,  maauiOf  of  the 
Greeks,  was  of  the  same  nature. 
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"with  silk;  and  provided 'witii  eyerjihing  «iiitable  to  pezBo&s 
of  rank.  £yen  kings  lUAy^be  lodged  at  tbiese  stations  in  a 
beeoming  manner/  as  every  loiiiele  required  may  be  obtcuned 
from  the  towns  and  strong  places  in  the  viciii^;  and  fin- 
some  of  them  the  court  makes  regular  provision.  At  eadi 
station  four  hundred  good  horses  are  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness, in  order  that  all  messengers  going  and  coming  upon  the 
business  of  the  grand  khan,,  and  all  ambassadors,  may  have 
relays,  and,  leaving  their  jaded  horses,  be  supplied  with  fresh 
'  ones.^  Even  in  mountainous  districts,  remote  from  the  great 
roads,  where  there  were  no  villages,  and  the  towns  are  far 
distant  from  each  other,  his  majesty  has  equally  caused  build- 
ings of  the  some  kind  to  be  erected,  furnished  with  every- 
thing necessary,  and  provided  with  the  usual  establishiz^nt  of 
horses.  He  sends  people  to  d'well  upon  thei^ot,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  attend  to  the  service  of  ^e  post ;  by 
which  means  large  villages  are  formed.  In  consequence  of 
these  Tegulations,  amba^dors  to  the  court,  and  the  royal 
messengers,  go  and  return  through  every  province  and  king- 
dom of  the  empire  with  the  graatest  convenience  andifacility;^ 
in  all  which  the  grand  khan  exhibits  a  snperiorrty  over  every 
qfher  emperor,  king,  or  human  being.     In  his  dominions  no 

^  By  hinffs  are  here  meant  persons  of  l^t  innk  wMeh  i&e  Chi- 
nese 'term  Vang,  and  the  P^irtt^ese  IRegulo.  'They  may  be  cdm- 
pared  to  ihe  Princes  of  the  'Oerman  0m^iire,'Or  to  the  Hkidu  lUrjas 
under  the  Moghul  government. 

^  To  those  who  form  their  judgment  of  the  wteient  ^e^tsiblishme&tB 
of  the  Chinese  empire  from  modem  d«!cnptioiis,  tfaie  number  of  horses 
mt  eaoh  'station,  or  the  end  of  each  'day's  ordinary  jomvey,  may  itppear 
improbable;  but  the eesertion is  justified  by  theavtlcDrity  of  the  same 
journal  ithat  has  so  often -served  to  throw  light  upon  <mr  author^s  rela- 
tions, although  ^written  sabsiequently  to  liis  time  by  about  a  centniy 
and  a  half. 

3  By  ambassadors,  in  CSfaineie  history  and  accounts  of  'China,  we  ssre 
to  understand  not  only  the  nprasestatires  of  foreign  princes,  to  whom 
we  confine  t^e  teim,  but  every  potty  vassal  of  the  empire,  or  deptrty  of 
-such  Tassal,  who  repahrs  to  the  court,  invested  with  a  public  character. 
Those  «f  the  flnt  mentianed'claBS'were  in  tiie  practice  of  taking  under 
their  protection,  as  a 'part  of  their -Buite,  hirge  bodies  of  traders,  iHib 
by  that  mesjcs  bad  an  opportunity  uf  introducing  'l&eir  goods  into  the 
country,  in  contravention  of  the  estftbHshed  regulations,  but  dbvioualy 
with  the  oosnivttnee  of  the  go^wsmers  t>f  frontier  towns,  and  peihapst^ 
^he  court  itself.  JTban  Is  avowed  by  Bfaah  Slokh's  ambassadors,  and  par- 
ttieularly  described  *by  Benediot  Qoez,  ivho  himsdf  tmivelled  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant. 
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Hmer  tlian  two  hniidrtdd  tbousaad  hotsee  are  thos  emplcrfed 
in  the  depovtment  of  the  post,  and  ten  thoiuaad  buildings, 
with  Buitaye  fuvoitaro,  are  kept  up.^  It  is  indeed  mo  won^ 
derfol  a  ffyvlsem,  and  •so  efifective  in  its  operation,  as  it  is 
aoarcely  possible  to  desoribe.  If  it  be  qnestiooied  hsm  the 
population  of  the  country  can  supply  sufficient  numbers  for 
theae  duties,  and  by  what  means  they  oan  foe  Tiotualled,  we 
may  anewer,  timt  all  the  idolateis,  and  likewise  the  Saiacens^ 
ke^  812,  eight,  or  ten  women,  according  to  their  cirouBOH 
atanoes,  by  whom  theyiiave  a  prodigious  number  of  childsen;^ 
some  of  them  as  many  as  tlmty  sons  oapable  of  following 
their  ^bero  in  arms;  wheieas  with  us  a  man  has  only  xoie 
wife,  and  erven  although  «he  should  prove  barren,  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  his  life  with  her,  and  is  by  thofc  means 
deprived  of  the  ohanee  of  laisinga  ftonily.  Hence  it  is  that 
our  population  is  so  much  inferior  to  theirs.  With  regard 
to  food,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  it,  for  -diese  people,  espedally 
ike  Tartars,  Caidiadans,  and  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Manji  (or  Soitfehem  China),  subsist,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
rice,  panienm,  and  millet ;  whidi  thsee  gmins  yield,  dn  their 
soil,  an  hundred  measures  for  one.^  Wheat,  indeed,does  not 
yield  a  similar  increase,  and  bread  not  being  in  use  with 
them,  it  is  eaten 'only  in  the  form  of  vermicelli  or  of  pastry. 
The  farmer  grains  they  boil  in  milk  or  stew  with  their  jneat. 
With  them  no  upot  g£  esafkh.  is  suffered  4o  lie  idle,  that  4)an 
possibly  be  ctdtivated;  and  their  cattle  of  dififerent  kinds 

1  An  iucoDaiatflOcy  in  the  numbsrs,  not  easy  to  jroeoncile,  presento 
itself  in  this  place;  iar  if  by  ten  thouniHl  buildings  Are  meant  so 
many  postthouses,  the  total  number  of  •horses,  instead  of  being  two 
hundred  thousand,  should  amoimt  to  J^our  jnlllions.  .  It  is  probable  that 
A  cipher  should  he  eut  aSJgcaoa.  the  fprmeSyand  that,  for  fen,  we  should 
read  one  thousand,  'whidi  would  bring  the  error  within  moderate 
bounds^  or,  it  may  be  intemded  toinolud&in  that  juunber  the  stations, 
at  short  intervals,  for  oonriers  on  foot. 

^  The  modem  accounts  of  ChineBe  polygamy  -or  conoubinage  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  .it  is  not  common  azoe^st  the  lower  oluses  of 

^  In  Sumatra  the  Kate  of  prodoce  ^of  updaad  .nee  is.  sackoned  at 
•eighljjy,  and  of  low^land,  at  an  hondred  and  twenty  for  one.  This  in* 
tsrease,  so  dispropartbonate  to  what>is  known  in  Euiwpe,  liunre  ventured 
to  attribute. ral^r  to  the-saTing  «f  -gnain  in  the  mocLe  of  sowing,  than 
ito  any  superior  lertili^  of  (SoiL — See  Hist,  of  Sumatia,  thiixi  edit.  .p.  77* 
See  also  Yoy.  It  Peking,  ^  p«p  De  £(uignaft  fils,  torn,  iii,  'p.  3^* 
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multiply  exoeedingljy  inaomacb  that  when  thej  take  the  fields 
there  ia  aoareely  an  mdividual  that  does  not  cany  with  hin 
BIX,  eight,  or  more  horses,  for  his  own  personal  use.  From  all 
this  maj  be  seen  the  causes  of  so  large  a  population,  and  the 
drcumstanoes  that  enable  them  to  provide  so  abundantly  for 
their  subsistence. 

In  the  intermediate  space  between  the  post-houses,  these 
are  small  villages  settled  at  the  distance  of  every  three  miles^ 
which  may  contain,  one  with  another,  about  forty  cottages* 
In  these  are  stationed  the  foot-messengers,  likewise  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  majesty.^  They  wear  girdles  round 
their  waists,  to  which  several  small  bells  are  attached,  in 
order  that  their  coming  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance ;  and 
as  they  run  only  three  miles,  that  i^  from  one  of  these  foot- 
stations  to  another  next  adjoining,  the  noise  serves  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  preparation  is  accordingly  made 
by  a  fresh  coiirier  to  proceed  with  the  packet  instantly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  former.^  Thus  it  is  so  expeditiou&Ly  con* 
veyed  from  station  to  station,  that  in  the  course  of  two  days 
and  two  nights  his  majesty  receives  distant  intelligence  ihaJt 
in  the  ordinary  mode  could  not  be  obtained  in  less  than  ten 
days;^  and  it  often  happens  that  in  the  fruit  season,  what  ia 
gathered  in  the  morning  at  Elanbalu  is  conveyed  to  the  grand 
khan,  at  Shan-du,  by  the  evening  of  the  following  day; 
although  the  distance  is  generally  considered  as  ten  days* 
journey.    At  each  of  these  three-mOe  stations  there  is  a  cLerk^ 

>  ''Upon  the  road,"  says  Bell,  "we  met  with  many  turrets,  called 
post-houBes,  erected  at  certam  distanoes  from  one  another.  .  •  .  These 
places  are  guarded-  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  run  a-foot,  from  one  poet  to 
another,  with  great  speed,  carrying  letters  or  despatches  that  concern 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  liie  distance  of  one  post-house  from  another  is 
usually  five  Chinese  li  or  miles.  ...  I  compute  five  of  their  miles  to 
be  about  two  and  a  half  Exiglish." — ^VoL  i.  p.  840. 

*  The  use  of  bells  for  this  purpose  would  aeem,  from  what  is  stated 
by  De  Guignes,  to  be  now  confined  to  the  messengers  on  horseback. 
(Tom.  it  p.  228.)  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  foot-messengers  have 
0ome  similar  mode  of  making  known  their'approach. 

'  An  active  man  may,  with  perfect  ease,  run  three  miles  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  in  the  hour,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  miles  tnight  be  perfoimed  by  successive  couriers  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  two  days  and  nights :  but  if  by 
the  **  ordinary  mode  "  is  to  be  understood  ten  stages  of  thirty  miles,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  throe  hundred  miles  should  be  peiformed  in  that 
time,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  sue  miles  in  the  hour. 
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vkose  busitiflBs  it  is  to  note  the  day  oxmI  hour  at  whidi  the 
one  courier  arrives  and  the  other  departs;  which  is  likewise 
dexMB  at  all  the  poet-houses.  Besides  this,  officers  are  directed 
to  pay  monthly  visits  to  every  station,  in  order  to  examine 
iota  iiie  management  of  them,  and  to  pumsh  tiiose  couriers 
who  have  neglected  to  use  proper  diligence.  *  All '  these 
oosirierB  are  not  only  exempt  from  the  (capitation)  tax,  but 
aLso  receive  from  his* majesty  good  allowance  The  horses 
emi^oyed  in  this  service  are  not  attended  with  any  (direct) 
expense ;  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  obliged  to  furnish,  and  also  to  maintain  them*  By  his 
majesty's  command  the  governors  of  the  cities  cause  examina- 
tion to  be  made  by  well  informed  persons,  as  to  the  number 
of  horses  the  inhabitants,  individually,  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing.  The  same  is  done  with  respect  to  the  towns  and  villages; 
and  according  to  their  means  the  requisition  is  enforced; 
those  on  each  side  of  the  station  contributing  their  due  pro* 
portion.  The  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  is 
afterwards  deducted  by  the  cities  out  of  the  revenue  payable 
to  the  grand  khan ;  inasmuch  as  the  sum  for  which  esych 
inhabitant  would  be  liable  is  commuted  for  an  equivalent  of 
horses  or  share  of  horaes,  which  he  maintains  at  the  nearest 
adjoining  station.^ 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  of  the  four  hundred 
horses  the  whole  are  not  constantly  on  service  at  the  station, 
but  only  two  hundred,  which  are  kept  there  for  the  space  of 
a  montib,  during  which  period  the  other  half  are  at  pasture; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  these  in  their  turn  take 
Ihe  duty,  whilst  the  former  have  time  to  recover  their  flesh  • 
each  alternately  relieving  the  other.  Where  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  river  or  a  lake  which  the  couriers  on  foot,  or  the 
horsemen,  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing,  the  neighbour* 
ing  cities  are  obliged  to  keep  three  or  four  boats  in  continual 
readiness  for  that  purpose;  and  where  there  is  a  desert  of 
several  days'  journey,  that  does  not  admit  of  any  habitation, 

^  ^  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  to  whom  it  is  meant  that  this  estab- 
liflbment  was  not  attended  with  expense.  If  deducted  from  the  amomit 
(tf  taxes  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  otherwise  liable,  it  was  ulti- 
mately a  chaise  upon  the  revenue  of  the  monarch.  The  whole  is  far 
from  being  clear,  .but  the  probable  meaning  is,  that  it  was  without 
expense,  ultimately,  to  the  indiTiduals  who  performed  the  duty, 
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the  city  o&  its  bordert  is  obliged  to  fumuh  horses^  to  soeh 
peneKKiB  as  aTnhwwmicwB  to  axid  from  tibe  courts  that  they  nuiy 
be  enabled  to  pass  the  desert^  and  ateo  to  supply  pvovioona 
to  them  and  their  suite;  but  cities  so  dicumstanced  have  a 
Temuneiatioii  from  his  majesty.  Whers  the  poet  stations  lie 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  road,  the  hcnrses  are  por^y  those 
of  his  majesty,  and  are  only  in  paart  fumidbed  by  ^le  citks 
and  towns  of  the  district 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  messengers  should  proceed 
with  extsaordinary  despatch,  ae  in  the  cases  of  giTing  informa- 
tion of  disturbanoe  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  rebellion 
of  a  ehiei^  or  other  important  matter,  they  ride  two  hundred, 
or  sometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty  .miles  in  the  course  of  a 
.  day.  On  sa<^  occasions  they  carry  with  them  the  tablet  of 
the  ger&lcon  as  a  signal  of  the  urgency  of  their  business  and 
the  necessity  for  despatch.  And  when  there  are  two  mes- 
Bengers,  they  take  their  departure  together  from  the  same  place, 
mounted  upon  good  fleet  horses;  and  they  gird  their  bodies 
tight,  bind  a  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  push  their  horses 
■to  the  greatest  speed.  They  continue  thus  till  they  come  to 
the  next  post-house,  at  twenty-five  miles  distant,^  where  they 
:find  two  other  horses,  fresh  and  in  a  state  for  work;  they 
spring  upon  them  without  taMng  any  repose,  and  changing 
in  the  same  manner  at  every  stage,  imtil  the  day  closes,  they 
perform  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  cases 
of  great  emei^ency  they  continue  their  course  during  the 
alight,  and  if  there  should  be  no  moon,  they  are  accompanied 
to  the  next  station  by  persons  on  foot,  who  run  before  them 
with  lights ;  when  of  course  they  do  not  make  the  same  ex- 
pedition as  in  the  day-time,  the  light-bearers  not  being  able 
to  exceed  a  certain  pace.  Messengers  qualified  to  undergo  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  fetigue  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
Now  we  will  leave  this  subject,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  great 
act  of  benevolence  which  the  grand  khan  performs  twice 
4i-yeap. 

1  [In  other  MSS.  it  is  thirty-five  Btttefik] 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

or  THE  BEXJIF  iJPrOBDSD  BY  IHB  OBAND  KHAN  TO  ALL  THX  FBO- 
VIKCES  OF  HIS  EMFIBEy  IN  IIUJEB  OF  DIUJLIH  OB  MOBIAUTT  OF 
CATTI.B. 

Thb   grand  khan  sends  every  year  his  commiaBionerB  to 
aacortain  ivhether  any  of  his  subjects  have  suffered  in  their 
crops  of  com  from  un&Toorable  weather^  from  stonna  of 
wind  or  violent  rains,  or  by  locnstSy  worms^  or  any  other 
plague  j  and  in  such  cases  he  not  only  retrains  from  ezactix^ 
the  usual  tribute  of  that  year,  but  furnishes  them  from  his 
granaries  "with  so  much  com  as  is  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
ence, as  well  as  for  sowing  their  land.     With  this  view,  in 
times  of  great  plenty,  he  causes  large  purchases  to  be  made 
of  such  kinds  of  grain  as  are  most  serviceable  to  them,  which 
is  stored  in  granaries  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  managed  with  such  care  as  to  ensure  its  keep- 
ing for  three  or  four  years  without  damage.^     It  is  his  com- 
mand, that  these  granaries  be  always  kept  full,  in  order  to 
provide  against  times  c^  scarcity;  and  when,  in  such  seasons, 
he   disposes  of  the  grain  for  money,  he  requires  for  four 
meafim'es  no  more  than  the  purchaser  would  pay  for  one 
measure  in  the  market.     In  like  manner  where  there  has 
been  a  mortality  of  cattle  in  any  district,  he  makes  good  the 
loss  to  the  sufferers  from  those  belonging  to  himself  which 
he  has  received  as  his  *fcenth  of  produce  in  other  provinces. 
All  his  thoughts,  indeed,  are  directed  to  the  important  object 
of  assisting  the  people  whom  he  governs,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  live  by  their  labour  and  improve  their  substanca^ 

^  ''  In  Buch  times  (of  scarcity)  the  emperor  of  China,"  says  Staunton, 
•  »  .  .  "ord^*s  the  granaries  to  be  opened;  he  remits  the  taxes  to  those 
who  are  visited  by  misfortunes ;  he  affords  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
,  retrieve  their  affairs."  (VoL  ii  p.  89.)  "  In  China,*'  says  Barrow,  **  there 
are  no  great  farmers  who  store  their  grain  to  throw  into  the  market  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  In  such  seasons  the  only  resource  is  that  of  the 
government  opening  its  magazines,  and  restoring  to  the  people  that 
portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded  from  them  as  the  price 
of  its  protection."  The  same  circumstance  is  notit^ed  by  other 
travellers. 

'  The  edicts  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  even  of  such  as  were  kept  Vy 
their  eunuchs  and  other  favourites  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  idSTairs 
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We  must  not  omit*  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  gmnd  ttao^f 
that  where  an  accident  has  happened  by  lightnix^  to  any 
herd  of  cattle^  flock  of  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals^, 
whether  the  property  of  one  or  more  persons,  and  however 
large  the  herd  may  be,  he  does  not  demand  the  tenth  of  tha 
increase  of  such  cattle  during  three  years ;  and  so  also  if  a 
ship  laden  with  merchandise  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  ha 
does  not  collect  from  her  any  custom  or  share  of  her  cai^go, 
considering  the  accident  as  an  ill  omen.  God,  he  says,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  displeased  with  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
and  he  is  unwilling  that  property  bearing  the  mark,  of  divine 
wrath  should  enter  his  treasury.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OF   THB    TB££S    WHICH    HB    CAUSES    TO  BE  FLA17TED  AT  THE    SIDES    09 
THE  B0AD8,  AND  OF  THE  ORDER  IN  WmCH  THEY  ABE  KEPT. 

There  is  another  regulation  adopted  by  the  grand  khan, 
equally  ornamental  and  useful  At  both  sides  of  the  public 
roads  he  causes  trees  to  be  planted,  of  a  kind  that  become 
large  and  tall,  and  being  only  two  paces  asunder,  they  serve 
(besides  the  advantage  of  their  shade  in  summer)  to  point 
out  the  road  (when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow) ;  which 
is  of  great  assistance  and  affords  much  comfort  to  tiuvellera.^ 

of  their  empire,  are  filled  with  sentimentp  expressive  •  of  the  most 
tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  whom  they 
term  their  children.  In  Kubla'f  s  actions  there  was  probably  no  affec-> 
tation  of  phjilanthropy ;  but  from  his  general  character  it  may  be  bub> 
pected  that  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  was  the  motive  that  actuated 
his  benevolence  to  his  Chinese  subjects,  of  whose  loyalty  he  always 
showed  himself  suspicious. 

^  No  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  superstition  in  China  hits 
presented  itself.  That  thimder  and  lightning  are  regarded  with  feelings 
of  extraordinary  terror,  is  evident  from  the  frightful  representations 
of  the  deity  who  presides  over,  and  is  supposed  to  wield  this  engijid 
of*  divine  wrath.  .  .        *     . 

'  "  II  y  a  de  certaines  provinces,**  says  Du  Halde^  "  oil  les  grandes 
chemins  sont  comme  autant  de  grandes  allies,  boivd^es  d'arbres  fort 
hauts."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  52.)  De  Guignes  describes  the  high  roads  of  the 
provinces  through  which  he  travelled,  as  generally  planted  with  trees. 
(Tom.  ii.  pp.  216,  216.)  The  paces  by  which  the  distance  of  the  trees 
is  estunated  by  our  author^  must  be  understood  as  geometric  or  Roman 
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This  is  done  along  all  the  high  roads,  vhere  the  nature  of  the 
soil  admits  of  plantation;  but  when  the  way  lies  through 
sandy  deserts  or  over  rocky  mountains,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  have  trees,  he  orders  stones  to  be  placed  and  columns  to 
be  erected,  as  marks  for  guidance.  He  also  appoints  officers 
of  rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  these  are  properly 
arranged  and  the  roads  constantly  kept  in  good  order.  Be* 
«!des  the  motives  that  have  been  assigned  for  tiiese  planta- 
tions, it  may  be  added  that  the  grand  khan  is  the  more 
disposed  to  make  them,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  diviners 
and  astrologers  having  declared  that  those  who  plant  trees  are 
irewarded  with  long  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
CT  TBB  eho)  of  wnrx  kadi  in  the  pbovincb  or  oathat— aki> 

OF    THB    BTONXS    USED    THESB    FOB    BUBNINQ    JIS    TAB    KANKEB   OF 
CHABCOAL, 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Cathay  drink  a  sort  of  wine  made  from  rice  mixed  with. a 
variety  of  spices  and  drugs.  This  beverage,  or  wine  as  it 
may  be  termed,  is  so  good  and  well  flavoured  that  they  do 
not  wish  for  better.  It  is  clear,  bright,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  being  (made)  very  hot,  has  the  quality  of  ine- 
briating  sooner  than  any  other. 

Throughout  this  province  there  is  fotmd  a  sort  of  black 
stone,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it  runs  in 
reins.  When,  lighted,  it  bums  like  charcoal,  and  retains  the 
fire  much  better  than  wood;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  be  found  still 
burning.  These  stones  do  not  flame,  eicepting  a  little  when 
first  lighted,  but  during  their  ignition  give  out  a  considerable 
beat  It  is  true  there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country, 
^  but  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  is  so  immense^  and  their 

j>aces  of  fiye  feet ;  and  even  on  that  scale  the  interval  is  too  small.  It 
u  not  improbable  that  he  may  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  other 
^arts  of  the  work,  have  expressed  himself  in  the  measures  of  the 
^^untry,  which  are  rendered  by  Italian  terms  not  strictly  corre- 
sponding; or  the  passage  may  have  been  corrupted.  The  ezplanatoiy 
Words  between  brackets  are  added  in  the  transition. 


stoves  and  batha,  which  they  aie  contmuallj  heating,  so 
nom^roos,  that  ihe  qjaaniatj  could  not  supply  the  demand ;  . 
for  there  is  no  person  who  does  not  frequent  the  warm  bath  '. 
at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  and  during  the  winta*  daily^ 
if  it  is  in  their  power.     Every  man  of  rank  or  wealth  haa 
one  in  his  house  for  his.  own  use;  and  the  stock  of  wood  [ 
must  soon  prove  inadequate  to  such  consumption;  whereas 
these  stones  may  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  a '. 
cheap  rate.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 

OF  THE  GREAT  AND  ADMIBABLE  UBEBALITT  EXEBCIBED  BT  THE  ORAITD 
KHAN  TOWARDS  THE  POOR  OF  EANBALU,  AND  OTHER  PERSONS  WHO 
APPLY  FOR  RELIEF  AT  HIS  COURT. 

It  has  been  abeady  stated  that  the  grand  khan  distributes  larg&^ 
quantities  of  grain  to  his  subjects  (in  the  provinces).     We 
shall  now  speak  of  his  great  charity  to  and  provident  care  of 
the  poor  in  the  city  of  Kanbalu.     Upon  his  being  apprised , 
of  any  respectable  family,  that  had  lived  in  easy  circumstances, 
being  by  misfortunes  reduced  to  poverty,  oi:  who,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  infirmities,  are  unable  to  work  for  their  living  or 
to  raise  a  supply  of  any  kind  of  grain:  to  a  family  in  that 
situation  he  gives  what  is  necessary  for  their  year's  consump- 
tion, and  at  the  customary  period  they  present  themselves 
before  the  officers  who  manage  the  department  of  his  majesty*s  ■ 

^  This  dbreumatftntial  acooant  of  the  tu»  zoade  by  the  Chinese  of; 
pit  or  fossil  coal,  at  a  period  ^hen  its  properties  were  so  little  known., 
in  Europe,  will  deserveidly  be  thought  an  interesting  record  of  the  fact, 
as  well  as  a  proof  of  undoubted  genuineness  and  originality  on  ibo- 
part  of  our  author.    "Les  mines  de  charbon  de  pierre  sont  en -si: 
grande  quantity  dans  les  proTinces,"  says  Da  Halde,  ''qu'il  n'j  «' 
apparemment  aacun  royaume  an  moode,  oil  il  y  en  ait  tant,  «t  de  si^ 
abondantes.    II  s'en  trouve  saus  nombre  dans  les  montagnes  des  pro- 
vinces de  Clien-si,  de  Chan-si,  et  de  Pe^e-li:  aussi  s'en  sert-on  pour 
tons  les  foumeaux  des  ouTriers,  dans  les  cuieones  de  toutes  les  maisons^ 
et  dans  les  hypooaustes  des  chambres  qu'on  aUume  tout  I'hyyer.  Sans  un 
pareil  secours,  ces  peuples  auroient  peine  liTivre  dans  des  pays  si  froids»' 
oil  le  bois  de  chauffage  est  rare,  et  par  consequent  trfes-cher."  (Tom.  i. 
£.29.)     "Stoves,"  says  Staunton,  "are  common  in  large  buildings.. 
They  are  fed  from  without  with  fossil  coal,  found  plentifully  in  1^«* 
neighbourhood."— VoL  ii.  p.  388.  ' 
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expenses  «iid  who  TOnde  in  a  palace  ^ivImm  thsfc  iHiaiiieai 
is  transacted^  to  mhoax  th^y  deliver  a  statement  in  ivriting 
of  the  quantity  fumi^ed  to  them  in  the  preceding  year,- 
according  to  which  they  receive  also  for  the  present.  He 
provides  in  hke  manner  for  their  dothing,  which  he  has  the 
means  of  doing  from  his  tenths  of  wool,  silk,  and  hemp. 
These  materials  he  has  woven  into  the  different  sorts  of  cloth, 
in  a  house  erected  for  that  purpose,  where  every  artisan  is 
obliged  to  work  one  day  in  the  week  for  his  majesty^s  service. 
Garments  made  of  the  stuffin  thus  manufactured  he  orders  ^o 
be  given  to  the  poor  &milies  above  described,  as  they  are' 
wanted  for  their  winter  and  their  summer  dresses.  He  also 
has  clothing  prepared  for  his  armies,  and  in  every  dty  has  a 
quantity  of  woollen  doth  woven,  which  is  paid  fcr  from  the 
amount  <^  the  tenths  levied  at  the  place.^ 

It  should  be  known  tiiat  the  Tartans,  when  they  followed 
thieir  original  cnstoms,  and  had  not  yet  adopted  the  re!tigion 
of  the  idolaters^  were  not  in  the  practice  of  bestowing  alms, 
and  when  a  necessitaas  man  applied  to  them,  they  drove  him 
away  with  injioions  expressions,  saying,  '*  Begone  with  your 
complaint  of  a  bad  season  which  God  has  sent  yon ;  had  he 
loved  yon,  as  it  appears  he  loves  me,  you  would  love  pro^ 
leered  as  I  do.**  But  since  the  wise  men  of  the  idolaters,  and* 
especially  the  baksis,  already  mentioned,  have  represented 
to  his  majesty  that  providing  for  the  poor  is  a  good  work  and 
highly  aoceptal^  to  their  deities,  he  has  relieved  their  wants 
in  the  manner  stated,  and  at  his  comrt  none  are  denied  food 
who  come  to  ask  it  Not  a  day  passes  in  whioh  there  are 
not  distributed,  by  the  regular  officers,  twenty  thousand 
vessels  of  rice,  millet^  and  panicum.^     By  reason  of  this* 

*  At  the  present  day  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  or  stuffs  in 
China  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  it  may  have  been  affected  in  Hie  course 
<^  several  centuries  by  the  importations  from  fita%>pe,  which  are  known, 
to  bave  progresstvely  increased.  For  its  ezistenoa  in  the^seventeenth 
century  we  have  the  authority  of  tbe  missionaries. 

'  Purcbas  translates  acuddU  by  ** crowns"  (^cns),  and  supposes  that 
grain  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  of  liiat  coin  was  distributed' 
daily ;  but  the  dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  Italian  sffwddla  is  the  French 
iiToeUe,  a  pipldn  or  porringer;  and  this  meaning  is  the  more  shnple  and 
ijatural  of  the  two.  [Instead  of  this,  the  early  Latin  and  French  texts 
pubBshed  by  the  French  Geographical  Society,  flay  simply  that  thirty 
thousand  peopfe  were  thus  fed  at  court,  and  the  Italian  text  ef  Bom 
makes  the  number  of  persons  to  be  three  hundred  thousand.] 
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admirable  and  astonidiing  liberality  wbich  the  grand  kbaa. 
exercises  towards  the  poor,  the  people  all  adore  him  as  a 
diyinity.^ 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

OV  THX  ASTBOLOGEBS  O?  THE  CITY  OF  KAITBALU.    ' 

There  are  in  the  city  of  EanbelU;  amongst  Christiaiu^' 
Saracens,  and  Cathaians,  about  five  thousand  astrologers  and 
prognosticatorSy^  for  whose  food  and  clothing  the  grand  khaa 
provides  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  for  the  poor  fiimilies 
above  mentioned,  and  who  are  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
their  art  They  have  their  astrolabes,  upon  which  are  de- 
scribed the  planetary  signs,  the  hours  (at  which  they  pass  the 
meridian),  and  their  several  aspects  for  the  whole  year,  •  The 
astrologers  (or  almanac-makers)  of  each  distinct  sect  annually 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  their  respective  tables,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  thence  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
and  their  relative  positions  for  every  lunation.  They  discover 
therein  what  the  state  of  the  weather  shall  be,  from  the  paths 
and  configurations  of  the  planets  in  the  different  signs,  and 
thence  foretel  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  each  montii;  that 
in  such  a  month,  for  instance,  there  shall  be  thunder  and 
storms;  in  such  another,  earthquakes;  in  another,  strokes  of 
lightning  and  violent  rains;  in  another,  diseases,  mortality^ 
wars,  discords,  conspiracies.  As  they  find  the  matter  in  their 
astrolabes,  so  they  declare  it  will  come  to  pass;  adding,  how^ 
ever,  that  God,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  may  do  more 
or  less  than  they  have  set  down.  They  write  their  predictions 
for  the  year  upon  certain  small  squares,  which  are  called 
takuini,  and  these  they  sell,  for  a  groat  apiece,  to  all  persona 
who  are  desirous  of  peeping  into  futurity.  Those  whose  pre* 
dictions  are  found  to  be  the  more  generally  correct  are 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  masters  of  their  art,  and  are  coq- 

^  '^He  appears  to  his  subjects/'  says  Staunton,  ''as  standing  almost 
in  tlie  place  of  Providenoe  in  their  favour." — ^VoL  iL  p.  90. 

9  To  acoount  for  this  extraordinary  number  of  astrologers,  we  muat 
eoppose  that  the  priests  of  every  description  were  adepts  in  the  oocuLt 
art. 
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aequently  the  most  honoured.^  When  any  persou  forms  the 
design  of  executing  some  great  work,  of  performing  a  distant 
journey  in  the  way  of  commerce,  or  of  commencing  any  other 
undertaking,  and  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  success  may  be 
likely  to  attend  it,  he  has  recourse  to  one  of  these  astrologers, 
and^  informing  him  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  such  an 
expedition,  inquires  in  what  diq)osition  the  heavens  appear  to 
be  at  the.  time.  The  latter  thereupon  tells  him,  that  before 
he  can  answer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed  of  the 
yoBX,  the  month,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  was  bom;  and 
that,  having  learned  these  particulars,  he  will  then  proceed  to 
asoertain  in  what  respects  the  constellation  that  was  in  the 
aiscendant  at  his  nativity  corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the 
celestial  bodies  at  the  time  of  making  the  inquiry.  Upon  this 
comparison  he  grounds  his  prediction  of  the  favourable  or 
unfavourable  termination  of  the  adventure,^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Tartars  compute  their  time 
by  a  cycle  of  twelve  years;  to  the  first  of  which  they  give  the 
name  of  the  lion;  to  the  second  year,  that  of  the  ox;  to  the 
third,  the  dragon;  to  the  fourth,  the  dog;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
until  the  whole  of  the  twelve  have  elapsed.  When  a  person, 
therefore,  is  asked  in  what  year  he  was  bom,  he  replies.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  of  the  lion,  upon  such  a  day,  at  such  an 
hour  and  minute;  all  of  which  has  been  carefully  noted  by 
his  parents  in  a  book.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  cycle,  they  return  to  the  first,  and  continually 
repeat  the  same  series.^ 

)  =  1  In  later  times  the  publicatiou  of  the  Chinese  almanac  has  been  aa 
affair  of  government,  and  none  is  circulated  but  under  the  sanction  of 
the*  emperor;  the  astronomical  part  being  computed  by  Europeans,  and 
the  astrological  part  invented  by  the  Chinese. 

'  It  appears  that  the  astrologers  of  Pekin  were  not  exempt  from  tha 
suspicion  of  sometimes  using  flagitious  means  to  make  the  events  taUj 
with  their  prophecies,  of  which  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  ambeasadora 
affords  a  remarkable  instance.  "Les  astrologues  du  Khatal,"  they 
observe,  "avoient  pronostiqu^  que  cette  ann^e  le  palais  de  I'empereur 
seroit  endommag^  du  feu,  et  cette  prediction  fut  le  sujet  de  oett« 
iBumination.  Les  §mirs  (mandarins)  s'^ant  assembly  I'empereur 
leur  fit  un  festin,  et  les  rdgala."  Three  months  afterwards  we  find  the 
following  passage:  **Iia  nuit  suivante,  par  un  d^cret  de  Dieu,  le  feu 
prit  au  nouveau  palais  de  I'empereur,  non  sans  quelque  soup^on  de 
quelque  fourberie  des  astrologues.  L'appartement  principal  qui  avoit 
quatre-vingt  coud^es  de  long  et  trente  de  large  ....  fat  entl^rement 
briM^.'»— Pp.  9—12. 

•  **  Les  Tartares,"  says  De  Guignes,  pfere,  "  ont  aussi  un  cycle  de  douze 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

09   TBS    BSUGHOV    09    TBS    XABXAB»--OT    SEC!    OFIKEONS    THET   SOLD 

BBSFBcrnra  xhb  sotiZi — anb  ojt  some  of  thbir  ctr8T0iii& 

As  has  already  l^een  obsexred,  these  people  are  idolatecsy  «od 
for  deities,  eadi  person  has  a  tablet  fixed  up  aganst  &  high 
part  of  the  waU  of  his  chamber,  upon  whidi  is  written  a 
name,  that  serves  to  denote  the  hi^,  celestial^  and  sublime 
God;  and  to  this  they  pay  daily  adoration,  with  inceaae 
bnming.^  Lifting  np  thear  hands  and  then  striking  their 
faces  against  the  floor  three  times,^  they  implore  from  him 
the  blessings  of  sonnd  intellect  and  health  of  body;  without 
any  farther  petition.  Bdow  this,  aa  the  fioor,  they  hare  a 
statue  which  they  name  Natigai,  which  they  consider  as  the 
God  of  all  terrestrial  things,  or  whatever  is  produced  frianii 
ana.  Lea  denominations  de  chaqne  aan^e  soat  prises  des  noms  de 
diffi^rens  animaiiz ;  aumi  Ton  disoit  Tann^e  de  la  soarisy  du  b<Bii^  &o^ 
pour  dire  la  premi^  on  la  seconde  aan^ ;  et  k  la  fin  des  douze  ann^es . 
on  reeommenvoit  de  la  mdme  fa^on.  Lea  Chinois  ont  quelquefois  fait 
usage  de  ce  cyde."  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  xlvii.)  In  the  names  of 
the  years,  as  furnished  by  different  writers,  there  is  some  yariatton,  but 
according  to  the  most  modem  of  the  authorities  they  are  as  follows  : 
''the  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  sheep,  monkey,  cock, 
dog,  and  hog;"  from  whence  it  appears  that  our  author's  account  of  the 
cyoie  is  not  merely  imperfect,  but  incorrect,  if  he  really  placed  the 
names  in  the  order  In  Vrhich  they  are  given-  in  the  tert.  By  tiie  Hon 
(aa  haa  already  been  shown  in  note  S  p.  206)  is  meant  the  tiger;  bftt  • 
this  animal,  instead  x>f  being  the  first  of  the  series,  is  only  the  third, 
and  should  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the  ox ;  nor  does  the  dragon  or 
the  dog  belong. to  those  numerical  years  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
What  he  has  said  is  fully  sufficient  to  evince  a  general  acquaintance  . 
with  the  Tartar  calendar,  and  probably  what  he  wrote  or  dictated 
amounted  to  this,— that  each  of  the  twelve  years  bore  the  name  of  an 
animal,  such  as  ^e  lion,  oz,  dog,  &c.,  without  any  intention  of  fur- 
nishing an  exact  list. 

'*■  The  custom  of  paying  adoration  to  a  written  tablet  inatead  of  l^e 
image  or  representation  of  a  deity  was  properly  Kataian  rather  than 
Tartar,  but  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  latter  people  along  with, 
other  Chinese  practices,  and  especially  by  the  emperor.  The  words 
inscribed  are  tiea,  heaven,  ho€mg4ien,  aupreme  heav^  ahang-ti,  sovereign 
lord. 

'  SkaUere  i  deniti  is  literally  to  gnash  the  teeth  or  strike  Uiem  against  \ 
e«oh  other;  butthi^  is  obviously  a. misapprshenaion  of  what  was  meant 
to  express  the  act  of  prostration  and  striking  the  ground  with  the 
forehead.    The  prostrations  before  the  throne  or  tablet  of  the  emperor 
are  three  times  three. 
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the'  ekr€L  They  give  him  a  wife  and  children,^  and  wonhip 
Mm  in  a  similar  manner^  burning  inoenae,  raising  their  hands, 
aiid  bending  to  the  floor.  To  him  they  pray  for  seasonable 
weather,  abundant  crops,  increase  of  family,  and  the  like. 
They  beliere  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  in  this  sense,  that  im- 
mecUately  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  it  enters  into  another 
bcxfy/  and  that  accordingly  as  he  has  acted  virtuously  or 
-wickedly  during  his  life,  his  future  state  will  beoome,  pro* 
greasiTely,  better  or  irorse.^  If  he  be  a  poor  man,  i^nd  has 
condaeted  himself  worthily  and  decently,  he  will  be  re-bom, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  womb  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
become,  himself,  a  gentleman;  next,  from  the  womb  of  a  lady 
of  rank,  ani'  ^come  a  nobleman ;  thus  continually  ascending 
in  the  scale  of  existence  until  he  be  united  to  the  divinity. 
But  if,  on  the  oontraiy,  being  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  he  has 
behaved  unworthily,  he  will,  in  his  next  state,  be  a  down,  and 
at  length  a  dog,  continually  descending  to  a  condition  more 
vile  than  the  preceding.^ 

Their  style  of  conveisation  is  courteous;  they  salute  each 
other  politely,  with  countenances  expressive  of  satisfiictioa,* 
have  an  air  of  good  breeding,  and  eat  their  victuals  with 
partioular  cleanliness.  To  their  parents  they  show  the  utmost 
reverence ;  but  should  it  happen  that  a  child  acts  disrespect- 
fully to  or  neglects  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  necessity, 
there  is  a  public  tribunal,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  punish 
with  seventy  the  crime  of  filial  ingratitude,  when  the  circum- 
stance is  known.^    Malefactors  guilty  of  various  crimes,  who 

^  Staunton  speaibi  of  the  worship  of  Fo's  wife  and  child  in  the 
Putala  or  ten^>le  of  Zhabol  (Jehol)  in  Tartaiy,  vol.  iL  p.  258.  ^ 

^  This  is  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosia,  which,  along 
with  the  flchismatio  religion  of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into  China  (as 
the  annals  <^  that  country  inform  us)  about  the  year  65  of  our  era. 
It  had  not,  however,  (acoording  to  the  elder  Be  Quignee,)  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  until  the  year  335,  when  the  emperor  then  reigning 
took  it  under  his  protection. 

^  According  to  the  Hindu  belief  the  souls  of  men  reanimate  new 
bodies,  ■**  until  by  repeated  regenerations  all  their  sins  are  'done  away, 
and  they  attain  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  will  entiile  them  to 
what  is  called  muktit  eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release 
from  future  transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead."  Wilkms,  Notes  to  Bhagvat  GitS,  p.  140. 
.  ^  It  is  evidenily  of  the  Eataianc^  and  not  of  the  rude  Tartars^  that ' 
9ar  author  here  speaks. 

.  B  <<Un  fils,"  says  De  Guignes,  ^'qui  accuse  son  p^re  ou  sa  mh«, 
mdme  avec  raison,  est  puni  par  Texil," — ^Tom.  iii  p.  117.  * 
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are  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison^  are  executed  by 
strangling;  but  such  as  remain  till  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  being  the  time  appointed  by  his  majesty  for  a  general 
gaol  delivery,  and  are  then  liberated,  have  a  mark  imprinted 
upon  one  of  their  cheeks,  that  they  may  be  recognised.^ 

The  present  grand  khan  has  prohibited  all  species  d 
gambling  and  other  modes  of  cheating,  to  which  the  people 
of  this  countiy  are  addicted  more  than  any  others  upon 
earth;  and  as  an  argument  for  deterring  them  fix>m  the 
practice^  he  says  to  them  (in  his  edict),  <'I  subdued  you  by 
the  power  of  my  sword,  and  consequently  whatever  you 
possess  belongs  of  right  to  me :  if  you  gamble,  therefore,  you 
are  sporting  with  my  property."  He  does  not,  however,  take 
anything  arbitrarily  in  virtue  of  this  right.  The  order  and 
regularity  observed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  when  they  present 
themselves  before  his  majesty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
When  they  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where 
.he  happens  to  be,  they  show  their  respect  for  his  exalted 
character  by  assuming  a  humble,  placid,  and  quiet  demea- 
nour, insomuch  that  not  the  least  noise,  nor  the  voice  of  any 
person  calling  out,  or  even  speaking  aloud,  is  heard.^  Every 
man  of  rank  carries  with  him  a  small  vessel,  into  which  he 
spits,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  hall  of  audience,  no  one 
daring  to  spit  on  the  floor  ;^  and  this  being  done,  he  replaces 
the  cover,  and  makes  a  salutation.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  take  with  them  handsome  buskins  made  of  white 
leather,  and  when  they  reach  the  court,  but  before  they  enter 

^  Tha  distinction  in  the  degree  of  punishment  between  ezecutiog 
a  criminal  soon  after  condemnation,  or  at  the  regulated  period,  is  &e* 
quently  adverted  to  in  the  Lettres  ^difiantes. 

'  This  perfect  silence  at  the  court  of  Pekin  is  particularly  noticed 
by  Bell,  who  says :  "  As  we  advanced  we  found  all  the  ministers  of 
s^te,  and  officers  belonging  to  the  court,  seated  upon  fur-cushioDB, 
cross-legged,  before  the  hall  in  the  open  air ;  among  these,  places  were 
appointed  for  the  ambassador  and  his  retinue,  and  in  this  situation  ve 
remained  .  •  •  .  till  the  emperor  came  into  the  hall.  During  this 
interval  ....  not  the  least  noise  was  heard  from  any  quarter."  (Yol. 
ii  p.  5.)  A^iin  he  observes  :  *'By  this  time  the  haU  was  pretty  fall, 
and,  what  is  surprising,  there  was  not  the  least  noise,  huny,  or  con- 
fusion.  »  ...  In  shorty  the  characteristic  of  the  court  of  Pekin  is  order 
and  decency,  rather  than  grandeur  and  magnificence." — P.  9. 

•  This  Idnd  of  utensil  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  termed,  from  the  Portuguese,  a  cutpiddr.  It 
might  be  inferred  from  hence  tiiat  the  practice  then  prevailed  of  mssti< 
eating  something  of  the  nature  of  betel. 


the  ball  (for  which  they  wait  a  summons  from  the  grand  khan), 
they  put  on  these  white  buskins,  and  give  those  in  which 
they  had  walked  to  the  care  of  the  servants  This  practice 
is  obsenred  that  they  may  not  soil  the  beautiful  carpets^ 
which  are  curiously  wrought  with  silk  and  gold,  and  exhibit 
a  variety  of  colours.^ 


CHAPTER  XXYIL 

6)f  TES  BTVSB  KAUED  FUUBANGAN,  AlTD  OV  THX  BBOMS  OTZE  I<C. 

Having  thus  completed  the  account  of  the  government 
and  police  of  the  province  of  Cathay  and  city  of  Kanbalu,  as 
well  as  of  the  magnificence  of  the  grand  khan,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  You  must 
know  then  that  the  grand  khan  sent  Marco  as  his  ambassador 
to  the  west;  and  leaving  Kanbalu,  he  travelled  westward 
during  full  four  months;  we  shall  now  tell  you  all  he  saw 
going  and  coming. 

Upon  leaving  the  capital  and  travelling  ten  miles,^  you 
come  to  a  river  named  Pulisangan,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean,  and  is  navigated  by  many  vessels  entering 
from  thence,  with  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise.^ 

1  In  the  modem  deflcriptions  of  Chinese  furniture  we  do  not  find  any 
notice  taken  of  carpets,  for  which  mats  appear  to  be  substituted ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  equally  disused  in  th^  palaces  of 
Kublai,  whose  funily  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia  and  other  countries 
of  Asia,  where  the  manufacture  of  Uiis  article  of  luxuiy  was  in  per- 
fection. Du  Halde,  however,  in  describing  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Shan-si,  says :  **  Outre  diff<£rentes  ^toffes  qui  se  £abriquent 
en  cette  ville,  comme  ailleurs,  on  y  fait  en  particulier  des  tapis  fit^a 
de  Turquie,  de  quelque  grandeur  qu'ozi  les  oommande/'— Tom.  i. 
p.  204. 

'  In  the  epitome  of  1496  and  subsequent  Venice  editions  the  words 
dre,  men  x.,  ten  months,  instead  of  died  miglia,  ten  miles;  in  which 
latter  oonsistent  sense  the  Basle  edition  agrees  with  Ramusio.  The 
period  also  of  our  author's  journey  is  extended  firom  four  to  fourteen 
months,  the  one  error  having  evidently  given  birth  to  the  other. 

'This  river,,  the  name  of  which  is  variously  written  Pulisangan^ 
Pulisangium,  Pulisachniz,  Pulsanchimz,  and  Paluisanguis,  appears  from 
the  circumstances  stated  to  be  the  Hoen*ho  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  which^ 
tmiting  with  another  stream  from  the  north-west>  forms  the  PS-ho  or 
White  River.  This,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  into  which  it  disembogues,  is 
^vigable  for  vessels  of  consideFable  burthen,  although  too  rapid  for 
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.  Orer  this  xtter  there  is  a  Terj  turndscmie  bridge  of  stcme, 
perhaps  imequalled  by  aiK>ther  in  the  world.  Its  Imgidi  is 
'■  three  hundred  paces,  and  its  width  eight  psees;  so  that  ten 
men  can,  without  inoonvenienoe,  ride  ^reast.^  It  has  twenty- 
four  arches,  si4)ported  by  tw^itgr-fire  piers  erected  in  the 
water,  all  of  serpentine  stone,^  and  bidlt  wiib  gseat  iOdSL 
On  each  side,  and  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  there  is  a 
handsome  parapet,  formed  of  marble  slabs  and  pillars  arranged 
in  a  masterly  styleJ  At  the  commeneement  of  the  ascent 
the  bridge  is  something  wider  than  at  the  sommit,  lafib  Jrom 
the  part  where  the  ascent  terminates,  the  sides  run  in  straight 
lines  and  parallel  to  each  other.'  Upon  the  upper  level  there 
is  a  masslTe  and  lofty  column,  resting  upon  a  tortoise  of 
marble,  and  having  near  its  base  a  large  figure  of  a  lion,  with 
a  lion  also  on  the  top.*  Towards  the  slope  of  the  bridge 
there  is  another  handsome  column  or  pillar,  with  its  lion,  at 

that  purpose  at  the  part  where  it  croBsed  our  author's  route  to  Uie 
south- west.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  Persian  language  th«  words 
puliraangi  signify  tiie  "stone  bridge,"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
western  people  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  may  have  given  this 
appellation  to  the  place  where  a  bridge  of  great  celebrity  was  thrown 
over  the  rivw,  whim  is  here  applied  to  the  river  itself.  It  wiH  be  foimd 
to  occur  in  Elphinstone^s  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  429,  and  in  Ouaeley  s 
Ibn  Haukal,  p.  277. 

*  Ten  horsemen  could  not  draw  up  abreast  in  a  less  space  than  thirty 
feet,  and  might  probably  require  forty  when  in  motion.  The  paces 
here  spoken  of  must  therefore  be  geometric ;  and  upon  this  calculation 
the  bridge  would  be  five  hundred  yards  in  length. 

*  The  serpent-fltone,  or  serpentinstem  of  the  Qermans^is  a  well-known 
i^cies,  and  considered  as  an  inferior  kind  of  jade. 

*  By  P.  Magalhanes,  who  particularly  notices  this  description,  our 
author  is  understood  to  speak  here  of  the  perfect  level  of  the  surface, 
«nd  not  of  the  straightness  of  the  sides :  "  Aux  deux  extremit^s,'"  he 
traoBlates,  "il  est  pIvB  large  qu  au  haut  de  la  mont^e :  maisqUand  on 
«  achev^  de  monter,  on  le  trouve  plat  et  de  niveau  comme  s'il  avoit 
■est^  tir^  ^  la  ligne.**  (N"our.  Relat.  p.  14.)  But  the  werds,  "  uguale 
per  longo  come  se  fosse  tirato  per  linea,"  seem  rather  to  refir  to  the 
general  paraltelism  of  the  sides,  although  at  the  ends  they  diverged,  as 
is  the  ease  with  almost  all  bridges. 

>  *  It  has  been  observed  before,  that  when  our  author  speaks  of 
lions  In  China,  as  living  animals,  he  undoubtedly  means  tigers;  but 
it  is  otherwise  vrith  respect  to  the  imaginary  and  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  the  lion,  in  marble,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  employed  as 
onuunents  in  the  public  buildings  and  gardena  of  these  people.  The 
Meas  of  the  symbolic  lion  and  of  the  tortoise  are  borrowed  £rom  tha 
'tinga  and  the  hdrrna  of  JSindu  znythology. 
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i&B  dlstftooe  of  a  pam  md  ^  half  fifom  tbd  former;  and  all 
the  spaces  between  one  pilkr  and  another,  throughout  tho 
wh<^  length  of  the  bridge^  are  filled  np  with  slabs  of  marble, 
eurioualT'  ficulptured,  and  mortised  into  the  next  a^joiniag 
{Hiliani^  which  are,  in  like  mamier,  a  pace  and  a  half  asunder, 
eaid  e%iia%  snimoonted  with  Hona,^  forming  altogether  a 
beautiful  speetaole.  These  parapets  aerre  to  prevent  accidents 
tibat  might  otherwiae  happen  to  passengers.  What  has  been 
said  ai^i^ea  to  the  descent  as  we^  as  to  the  ascent  of  the 
bridge.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

•or  THE  OEPT  OP  QOUZA« 

Aftbb  having  passed  thk  bridge,  proceeding  thirty  mUes 
in  a  westerly  direction,  through  a  country  abounding  with 
fiue  buildings,  amongst  vineyards  and  much  cultivated  and 

^  It  IB  diffimilt  to  undsTBtaiid  from,  the  words  o£  the  text  (the 

,  obscurity  of  which  is  likely  to  have  been  increased  by  Buccessive  tran- 

,  seripts)  the  position  of  these  larger  columns  with  regard  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  bridge ;  but  it  seems  to  be  meant»  that  in  the  line  of  the 

,  parapet  or  balustiade,  which  was  formed  of  alternate  slabs  of  marble 

and  pOlars,  there  was  in  the  middle  (or  oyer  the  centre  arch,  or  pier) 

a  column  of  a  size  much  larger  than  the  rest,  haying  a  tortoise  for  its 

base  or  pedestal;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  aJthou^  not  so  expressed, 

,  that  there  was  a  similar  column  in  tho  balustrade  on  the  opposite  aide. 

,  Our  author  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  kind  of  defi- 

:  cienoy  in  his  description,  when  he  says  at  the  condusion  of  Hie  chapter, 

**  £t  nelle  disceaa  del  ponte  ^  come  nell'  asces^"     One  of  the  Jesuit 

missionaries  who  mentions  a  bridge  which  he  had  crossed  in  this  part 

■  of  the  province  Bays^  "  Lea  gardelrous  en  aont  de  marbre ;  on  ocmtB  de 

chaque  cdt^  cent  quar&nte-huit  poteaux  avec  des  lionceaux  au-dessus 

•  .  .  .  et  auz  deux  bouts  du  pont  quatre  ^i^phans  accroupia.'*-— Lett. 

^dif  torn,  xvii  p.  268. 

'  Kotwithstanding  any  partial  difficulties  in  the  deBcription»  or 
seeming  objectionB  to  the  credibility  of  the  account  giyen  of  this  m^g- 
ni£u}ent  bridge^  there  is  unquestionable  authority  for  thie  existence  of 
one  similar  to  it  in  all  the  essential  circumstances^  and  as  neady  about 
the  situation  mentioned  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  conoiseneis  of 
the  Itinerary,  so  lately  aa  tho  seventeenth  century.  It  may  well,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  in  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  material 
changes  must  have  taken  plaoe^  in  consequence  of  accidentia  repaixs, 
and  perhaps  renewals. 
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fertile  grounds,  you  arrive  at  a  handsome  and  conaderaUe 
city,  named  Gouza,^  where  there  are  many  convents  of  the 
idolaters.  The  inhabitants  in  general  live  by  commerce  and 
manual  arts.  They  have  manufiictures  of  gold  tissues  and 
the  finest  kind  of  gauze.  The  inns  for  accommodating 
travellers  are  there  numerous.^  At  the  distance  of  a  mile 
beyond  this  place,  the  roads  divide;  the  one  going  ia  a 
westerly,  and  the  other  in  a  south-easterly  diiiction,  the 
fimner  through  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  province  of  Manji.*  From  the  city  of  Gouza  it 
is  a  journey  of  ten  days  through  Cathay  to  the  kingdoni  of 
Ta-in-fa;^  in  the  course  of  which  you  pass  many  fine  cities 
and  strong  places,  in  which  manuflBU^tures  and  commerce 
flourish,  and  where  you  see  many  vineyards  and  much  eulti- 
1  From  the  relative  situation  and  other  ciroamstanceg  mentioned  o£ 
this  place,  X  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  intended  for  Tso-cfaeu, 
a  city  of  the  second  class,  speken  of  in  the  preceding  note;  and  this 
will  appear  the  more  probable  when  it  is  imderstood,  that,  although 
corruptly  written  Qou-za  in  Ramusio's  text,  it  is  Gio-gu  in  the  early 
Venice  epitomes,  [Qio-guy  in  the  Paris  Latin  text,]  Gei^-gui  in  that  of 
Basle,  and  Cyongium  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  in  all  of 
which  the  first  letter  is  meant  to  be  soft,  and  evidently  to  represenis 
the  Chinese  sound  which  we  more  aptly  express  by  Tb.  It  has  already, 
been  observed,  and  the  instances  will  again  frequently  occur,  of  the 
Chinese  appellative  term  cheu  or  tcfiocm  (for  a  city  of  the  second  order) 
being  corrupted  to  gui^  apparently  an  orthographical  mistake  for  gUt^ 
which  nearly  approaches  to  the  true  sound  Tso-cheu,  according  to 
the  journals  botii  of  Van  Braam  and  De  Quignes,  is  twelve  French 
leagues  distant  from  Pekin,  but  as  the  former  ad(ls  that  it  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  li,  and  as  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
true  distance  (for  certainly  those  gentlemen  did  not  measure  it),  we  are 
justified  in  considering  it  as  upwards  of  forty  Italian  miles,  [the 
earliest  and  best  MSS.  have  thirty,  as  given  in  our  text,]  at  which  num- 
ber  our  author  states  it. 

*  Van  Braam  observes,  that  at  Tso-oheu  they  found  an  excellent  <»»• 
guan  (hong-Jeuan),  or  inn. 

*  The  road  by  which  the  persons  who  composed  the  Dutch  embassy 
of  1796  travelled  from  Canton  to  Pekin  was  this  latter,  which  is  here 
described  as  leading  through  Tso-cheu  to  Manji  or  Southern  China. 
The  western  road  diverges  at  this  point,  and  is  that  which  was  taken, 
in  1668,  by  P.  Fontaney,  who  particularly  describes  it  in  his  joumid, 
published  by  Du  Halde. 

*  Ta-in-fu,  or  Tainfu,  is  obviously  Tai-yuen-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
modem  province  of  Shan-si,  which  was  frequently,  in  ancient  times,  the 
seat  of  an  independent  government.  Its  direction  is  about  west-souih- 
west  from  Tso-cheu,  and  the  distance  appears  to  be  about  ten  easy 
stages,     i 
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Tated  land*  From  hence  grapes  are  carried  into  the  interior 
of  Cathay,  where  the  vine  does  not  grow.  Mulberry-trees 
also  abound,  the  leaves  of  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  silk.  A  degree  of  civilization 
prevails  amongst  all  the  people  of  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  towns,  whidi  are 
numerous  and  but  little  distant  from  each  othet.  To  these 
the  merchants  continually  resort,  carrying  their  goods  from 
one  city  to  another,  as  the  fairs  are  successively  held  at  each. 
At  the  end  of  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  ten  that  have 
been  mentioned,  it  is  said  there  is  another  city  still  larger 
and  more  handsome  (than  Ta-in-fu),  named  Achbaluch,^  to 
which  the  limits  of  his  majesty's  hunting-groimds  extend, 
and  within  which  no  persons  dare  to  sport,  excepting  the 
princes  of  his  own  family,  and  those  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  grand  fidconer's  listj  but  beyond  these 
Umits,  all  persons  qualified  by  their  rank  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  game.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  grand  khan 
scarcely  ev^r  takes  the  amusement  of  the  chase  on  this  side 
of  the  country ;^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  wild  animals, 
Especially  hares,  multiply  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the 
destruction  of  all  the  growing  com  of  the  province.  When 
this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  khan,  he  repaired 
thither,  with  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  these  animals  were  taken. 

*  The  circumBtancea  stated  do  not  supply  tte  means  of  identifying 
this  place,  which  was  known  to  our  author  only  by  report.  Its  situa- 
tion was  probably  to  the  north-west,  as  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  speak 
of  places  more  remote,  in  a  south-western  direction ;  and  it  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  city  of  Tai-tong-fu,  which  lies  in  that  direction. 
The  name  of  Ach-baluch  is  evidently  Taitar,  and  serves  to  show  that 
the  want  of  the  final  guttural  in  Kanbalu,  which  the  Persians  give  to 
it,  is  an  accidental  omission.  No  mention  of  this  city  is  found  in  the 
Latin  editions. 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  usual  hunting  expeditions  of  the  grand  khan 
took  place  either  at  Shang-tu,  which  lies  northward  of  Pekin,  or  in  the 
direction  of  Eastern  Tartary  and  the  river  Amiir. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

or  TEB  KnrQDOM  or  TA-or-ru. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days*  jonmey  from  the  city  of  Gouza, 
you  arrive  (as-  has  been  said)  at  the  kingdom  of  Ta-in-fu,  whose 
chief  city,  the  capital  of  the  proyince,  bears  the  same  name. 
It  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  very  beautiful*  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  a  variety  of  articles  are  manu- 
fiustured,  particularly  arms  and  other  military  stores,  which 
are  at  this  place  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the 
grand  khan's  armies.  Vineyards  are  numerotis,  from  which 
grapes  in  vast  abundance  are  gathered;  and  although  within' 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  Ta-in-fu  no  other  vines  are  found  than 
those  produced  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  the 
capital,  there  is  yet  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  whole  of  the 
province.*  Other  fruits  also  grow  here  in  plenty,  as  does  the 
mulberry-trde,  together  with  the  worms  that  yield  the  silk. 

>  "  La  yille  capiiale  do  Tai-yuen,"  says  P.  Martini,  whom  Bu  Halde 
copies,  "  a  toujours  est^  mise  au  rang  des  plus  considerables,  ancienne, 
magnifique,  et  bien  bastie :  elle'  a  de  tr^-fortee  murailles,  environ  de 
trois  lieues  de  circuity  fort  peupl^e;  an  reete^  est  situ^  dana  un  lieu  fozt 
agr^able  et  fort  sain.  .  .  II  ne  £aut  pas  s'estonner  8*11  s'y  trouTO  si 
grande  quantity  de  l^timens  et  si  magnifiques,  puis  que  9'a  est^  la 
demeure  de  tant  de  roys."  (Thevenot,  torn.  U.  p.  48.)  It  may  be  neoea- 
sary  here  to  remark,  that  what  appears  to  be  Uie  concluding  syllable  in 
the  names  of  Chinese  towns  (but  whioh  is  a  distinct  monosyllable), 
serres  to  Indicate  their  size  or  rank,  and  mimicipal  jurisdiction  or 
dependence :  thus  fA  or  f<m  denotes  a  city  of  the  first  class,  having 
under  its  superintendence  a  certain  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
inferior  classes ;  cheu  or  tcheu  denotes  a  city  of  the  second  class,  subject ' 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  fH;  and  kien  a  city  or  town  of  the  third  claaa, 
subject  to' its  cheu.  It  also  appears  that  each  greater  city  contains  thrae 
subordinate  jurisdictibns  within  itself. 

^  In  this  instance  I  have  ventured  to  correct  the  text  of  Bamusio,  by 
substituting  ''grapes"  for  "wine,"  although  it  is  in  conformity  with  - 
the  Venice  epitome  and  the  Latin  version ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that^ 
from  ignor^ce  of  the  fieu^,  the  expression  of  the  original  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  our  author  is  made  to  assert  of  the  liquor  what 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  fruit  "  La  Chine,"  says  De  Qmgnes, 
"  produit  du  raisin,  mais  le  pays  n'est  pas  vignoble :  le  raisin  mSme 
paroit  peu  propre  k  faire  du  vin,  et  ce  n'est  qu'avec  peine  que  les  mis- 
sionnaires  k  Peking  r^ussissent  k  en  faire."  (Tom.  iii.  p.  348.)  That 
these  dried  grapes,  or  raisins,  as  they  are  teimed  in  English,  were  the 
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OP  THB  CUT  OF  n-AX-YTJ,  ' 

Lbatimg  Ta-iii-fu^  and  travelling  westward,  seven  days'  jour^ 
nej,  through  a  fine  oountiy  in  which  there  are  many  dties 
and  stroBg  plaoes,  where  comxneroe  and  manufiictures  prevail, . 
and  whose  merchants,  travelling  over  various  parts  of  the 
countiy^  obtain  ooosiderable  profits^  you  reach  a  city  named 
Pi-an-^,  which  is  of  a  laige  size  and  much  celebrated.^  It 
likewise  contains  numerous  merchants  and  artisans.  Silk  is 
produced  here  also  in  great  quantity.  We  shall  not  say  any- 
thing further  of  these  places,  but  proceed  to  speak  of.  the 
distinguished  city  of  Ela-chan-fu;  first  noticing,  howev^,  a 
noble  fortress  named  Thai-gin. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

or  THB  TOBXItBSS  OF  THjlIQIN  OR  I▲^OI]f, 

In  a  western  direction  &om  Pi-an-fo  there  is  a  large  and 
handsome  fortress  named  Thai-gin,^  which  is  said  to  have 

arii<de  of  trade  that  our  author  mea&t  to  describe,  will,  1  trust,  be  eon- 
sidered  as  at  least  highly  probable,  inasmuch  as  ihe  correction  renders  < 
him  consistent  with  himself,  and  his  information,  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  since  acquired.  . 

^  This  is  the  city  of  Pin-yaag-fu,  situated  in  the  direotiod  of  south- 
south-wt90t  from  the  former,  upon  the  same  river;  the  banks  of  which» 
in  its  whole  course,  appear  to  be  covered  with  towns.  From  its  situa- 
tion with  Respect  to  the  Hoang^io,  or  Yellow  Riveiv  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  it  to  be  the  dty  visited  by  Shah  Rokh's  ambassadors,  when 
they  had  crossed  the  famous  bridge  of  boats,  and  of  which,  after 
describing  the  magnificence  of  its  great  temple,  it  is  said:  "lis  y 
remarqu^rent  trois  bordels  publics,  oil  il  y  avoit  des  ftlles  de  joye  d'une 
gnmde  beauts.  Quoique  les  fiUes  du  Khati^  s<»ent  belles  commund- 
ment^  n^aamoins  elies  sent  Ik  plus  bdles  qu'ailleUrs,  et  la  yiUe  pour  ce 
sujet  e'appelle  la  ville  de  la  beauts."  CHieTenot,  iv.  parties  p»  6.)  This 
we  maiy  coi\jecture  to  be  the  kind  of  cekbiitj  to  which  our  author  so 
modestly  alludes. 

*^  The  plaoe  herd  called  Thai-gin  and  Tai-gia  id  in  the  Latin  versions 
Chin-cui  and  Cay-cui,  and  in  ihe  Italian  epitomes  Obai-cui,  [in  the  Parts 
I<atin  Cay-tui] :  names  so  unlike  that  it  may  well  be  thought  difficult  to 

s2 
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been  built,  at  a  remote  period,  by  a  king  who  was  called  Bor.^ 
Within  the  walls  of  the  fort  stands  a  spacious  and  highly-* 
ornamented  palace,  the  hall  of  which  contains  paintings  of  all 
the  renowned  princes  who,  from  ancient  times,  have  reigned 
at  this  place,  forming  together  a  superb  exhibition.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  king  Dor  shall 
now  be  related.  He  was  a  powerful  prince,  assumed  much  statd^ 
and  was  always  waited  upon  by  young  women  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  a  vast  number  of  whom  he  entertained  at  his  court. 
When,  for  recreation,  he  went  about  the  fortress,  he  was  drawn 
in  his  carriage  by  these  damsels,  which  they  could  do  with 
fitdlity,  as  it  was  of  a  small  size.    They  were  devoted  to  his 

identify  it  from  the  orthography ;  but  its  situation  between  Pin-yan^ 
and  the  great  Yellow  River  points  it  out  with  some  probability,  as  the 
Kiai-tcheou  of  the  Jesuits'  map ;  nor  will  the  sound  of  the  word  Kiai, 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  name,  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  the  Cay  and  Chai  of  the  Lathi  and  early  Italian  versions.  With, 
respect  to  the  latter  monoi^llable,  whether  it  be  corruptly  written  gin 
(for  giu)  or  c«t  (for  du),  it  is  indubitably  meant  for  the  term  cAeu^ 
teheoftf  ffiu,  or  ciu  (according  to  the  mode  of  writing  it  with  the  different 
European  alphabets),  whi<£  denotes  (as  already  observed)  a  city  of  the 
second  order. 

^  The  name  of  this  prince,  which  in  Bamusio's  tezt^  as  well  as  in  tho 
Italian  epitome,  is  written  Dor,  is  in  some  Latin  editions  absurdly 
transformed  to  Darius.  The  former,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  Chinese,  and  but  little  to  a  Tartar  word;  yet,  even  on 
the  supposition  of  the  story  being  merely  a  popular  legend  with  which 
onr  author  was  amused  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  the 
country,  the  names  of  the  actors  ought  not  to  be  the  less  in  harmony 
with  the  language  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  it,  that  by  some. may  be  thought  too 
bold,  but  which  I  am  persuaded  will  appear  most  probable  to  those 
readers  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  these  people.  It 
is  known  that,  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jengiz-khan,  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  were  held  in  subjection  by  a  race  from  Eastern  Tar- 
taiy,  called  Niuche,  but  whose  dynasty  received  the  appellation  of  Kin, 
from  a  term  signifying  '*  gold'*  in  the  Chinese  language.  '<  L'an  1118," 
says  the  historian  of  the  Huns,  ^'O-ko-ta  fut  proclam^  empereur,  e6 
donna  ^  sa  dynastie  le  nom  de  Kin  en  Chinois,  et  d'Altoun  dans  la 
langue  de  ces  peuples,  c'est*&-dire,  Or;  c'est  de-Ik  que  les  Arabes  les  ont 
appell^s  Altoun-khans."  (Tom.  i.  p.  208.)  May  not  the  prince  here 
spoken  of  have  belonged  to  this  family  of  the  Kin,  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries  of  Un-khui;  and  may  not  the  D'Or,  or  Doro,  of  our  author 
be  intended  for  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  term  ?  The  word  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names,  and  is  often  rendered  by 
its  equivalent  in  European  languages ;  as  in  the  instance  of  "  Ein-dutn 
<m  Montagne  d'or."  ^ 
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jpervice,  and  performed  every  office  that  administered  to  his 
convemence  or  amusement.  In  his  government  he  waa  not 
vranting  in  vigour,  and  he  ruled  with  dignity  and  justice. 
The  works  of  his  castle,  according  to  the  report  of  the  people 
of  the  countiy,  were  beyond  example  strong.  He  was,  how- 
49ver,  a  vassal  of  Un-khan,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated^ 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Prester  John;  but,  influ- 
enced by  pride,  he  rebelled  against  him.  When  this  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Prester  John,  he  was  exceedingly  grieved, 
being  sensible  that,  from  the  strong  situation  of  the  castle,  it 
■would  be  in  vain  to  march  against  it,  or  even  to  proceed  to  any 
act  of  hostility.  Matters  had  remained  some  time  in  this  state, 
when  seven  cavaliers  belonging  to  his  retinue  presented  them- 
Belves  before  him,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  king  Dor's  person,  and  to  bring  him  alive  to 
his  majesty.  To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  a  large  reward.  They  accordingly  took  their  departure 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  feigning  to  have  arrived 
from  a  distant  country,  made  him  an  oflfer  of  their  services. 
In  his  employment  they  so  ably  and  diligently  performed 
their  duties  that  they  gained  the  esteem  of  their  new  master, 
who  showed  them  distinguished  favour,  insomuch  that  when 
he  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  he  always  had  them  near 
his  person.  One  day  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  chase, 
and  had  crossed  a  river  which  separated  him  from  the  rest 
of  his  party,  who  remained  on  the  opposite  side,  these 
cavaliers  perceived  that  the  opportimity  now  presented  itself 
of  executing  their  design.  They  drew  their,  swords,  sur- 
rounded the  king,  and  led  him  away  by  force  towards  the 
territory  of  Prester  John,  without  its  being  possible  for  him 
to  receive  assistance  from  his  own  people.  When  they 
reached  the  court  of  that  monarch,  he  gave  orders  for 
clothing  his  prisoner  in  the  meanest  apparel,  and,  with  the 
view  of  humiliating  him  by  the  indignity,  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  his  herds.  In  this  wretched  condition  he 
remained  for  two  years,  strict  care  being  taken  that  he  should 
not  effect  his  escape.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Prester 
John  caused  him  to  be  again  brought  before  him,  trembling 
from  apprehension  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  to  death. 
But  on  the  contrary,  Prester  John,  after  a  sharp  and  severe 
admonition,  in  which  he  warned  him  against  suffering  pride 
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•and  arrogBuce  to  make  Um  swerve  from  Im  aUBgiaobe  in 
faturo,  granted  him  a  pardoo,  direoted  that  h*  i^onld  be 
•dressed  in  vojal  apparel^  and  sent  him  back  to  his  prinotpalrty 
-with  an  honourable  eseort.  Trota  that  time  forward  he  alua^ns 
'weeerved  his  loyalty,  and  li^ed  on  aiaioable  terms  wil^  Prester 
Joha  ThefMregoing  is  what^was  i«lited  to  me  on  the  suhjeot 
of  king  Dor.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

QV  TEQB  TIBT  fiABQV  AND  NOBLS  BnTOS  OAJbUBQ  TQ»  SABA-HOB4K. 

Upon  leaving  the  fortress  of  Thai-gin»  and  travelllDg  about 
twenty  nules,  you  oome  to  a  river  called  the  Kara-moran,^ 
which  is  of  such  magnitude,  both  in  respect  to  width  ai¥i 
depth,  that  no  solid  bridge  can  be  erected  upon  it.  Its 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  ocean,  as  shall  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  mentioned*^  On  its  banks  axe  many  cities 
and  castles^  in  which  a  number  of  trading  people  reside,  who 
cany  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The  country  bordering 
upon  it  produces  ginger^  and  silk  also  in  large  quantities^    Of 

'  It  will  be  obaeired  that  oiur  author  does  not  expttaa  lanwelf  with, 
any  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  auithenticitj  of  ttus  romauiie  ad-rw- 

.  tme.  If  it  wa$  only  on  idle  tale  imposed  upon  him  for  an  hUtorical 
fact,  it  must  have  been  the  inTention  of  Tartars  rather  than  of  Chineae, 

.  who  would  not  have  made  a  prince  of  Shan-si  the  vassal  of  a  Tartar 
BOTereign.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  by  Qaubil  that  their  annals 

-  describe  Un-khan  himself  as  tributary  to  the  soTeveigns  of  th»  d^naefty- 

:  of  Kin ;  and  that  the  Oiiaese  title  of  vang,  or  prince,  was  prefixed  %o 
his  original  title  of  hhcmf  forming  together  Yaug-khan,  of  which  the 
Arabs  made  I7ng-khan  or  IXn-khan.  [The  accoimt  of  his  reception  by 
Prester  John  is  told  with  rather  more  detail  in  the  Latin  text  puUished 

'  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.] 

^  This  name  (written  Caromoran  m  th«  Latin,  Carmoro  in.  the  eavly 
epitomes,  and  Cathametam  in  the  Paris  Latin)»  which  signifies  the 
slack  Biyer,  is  well  known  to  be  the  Tartar  appellation  of  that  va^t 

•  stream  which,  with  a  very  winding  course,  traverses  the  whole  o€  Chimy 
under  the  name  of  the  Hoang*ho^  or  Yellow  Barer ;  so  called  Jsrom,  the 
oolionr  of  its  waters^  impr^giuied  as  tbejr  or^  w jtik  ytrilow  ela^.  It  ia  ^t 
the  same*  time  not  improbable  th«b  in  thA  upper  part  of  ita  coune^ 
through  a  different  and  perhaps  mossy  soil,  its  nue  may  e(^ually  justify 

'  the  epithet  of  Black. 

'  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Tartary  discfaaigQ  themselvses  isto  Vkm, 

.  vhi]}9t  othffls.  a«e  lost  in  thft  8aiid7  dawrbk 
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birds  the  multitude  is  incredible,  especially  of  pheasants,^ 
which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  for  the  Yalue  of  a  Venetian 
groat.  Here  likewise  grows  a  species  of  large  cane,  in  infinite 
abundance,  some,  of  a  foot,  and  others  a  foot  and  a  half  (in 

^  circumference),  which '  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  for 

'  a  '?ariety  of  useful  purposes.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

OP  THE  CITT  OF  KA-CHAlT-rU. 

HAvmG  crossed  this  river  and  travelled  three  days  journey, 
you  arrive  at  a  city  named  Ka-chan-fu,^  whose  inlmbitants 
are  idolaters.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  and  work 
at  a  variety  of  manufectures.  The  country  produces  in  great 
abundance,  silk,  ganger,  galai^al,*  spikenard,  and  many  drugs 
that  are  nearly  unknown  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Here 
they  weave  gold  tissues,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  silken 
cloth.  We  shall  speak  in  the  next  place  of  the  noble  and 
celebrated  city  of  Ken-^zan-fu,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name. 

^  FreqtMtnt  mention  is  made  of  these  birds,  at  plaoes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Yellow  Biyer. 

'  The  bamboo  cane  (omMuio  hamloB),  one  of  the  most  useful  materials 
'  with  which  nature  has  famished  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  is 
known  to  be  common  in  China.  In  the  Mdm.  concern,  les  Chinois, 
torn.  iL  p.  532,  it  is  obserred  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  the 
prorinoe  of  Se-chuen  are  constructed  of  bamboos.  The  latitude  of  the 
-  part  of  the  Kara-mtuan  or  Hoang-ho  here  spoken  of  is  about  35^.  Fur- 
ther northward  the  bamboo  is  not  likely  to  flourish. 

'  The  name  of  Cacianfu,  or  Ka-chan-fu,  which  in  the  early  Venice 
epitome  is  Cancianfu,  and  in  the  Basle,  Cianfu  (but  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  &  K.  manuscript,  nor  in  the  early  Latin  edition),  cannot 
be  traced  in  Du  fialde's  mi»p ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  city  of  the 
first  "Class  (implied  by  the  adjunct /u)  between  that  part  of  the  Hoang^ho 
and  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  8hen-si,  towards  which  our  author^s 
route  is  here  dtrected.- 

^  Galanga,  or  galangsl,  well  known  in  the  mcOeria  mediea,  is  the  root 
•  9i  the  EsEmpferia.  By  the  Italian  spico  I  suppose  ia  meaat  spikenard 
{Nardui  Indka), 
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Defarting  from  Ka-chan-fu,  and  proceeding  eight  dayg* 
journey  in  a  westerly  direction,  you  continually  meet  with 
cities  and  commercial  towns,  and  pass  many  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  with  abimdance  of  the  mulberry  or  tree 
that  contributes  to  the  production  of  silk.  The  inhabitants  in 
general  worship  idols,  but  there  are  also  found  here  Nestorian 
Christians,^  Turkomans,^  aiid  Saracens.  The  wild  beasts  of 
the.  country  a£ford  excellent  sport,  and  a  variety  of  birds  also 
are  taken.  At  the  end  of  those  eight  stages  you  arrive  at 
the  city  of  Ken-zan-fu,^  which  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  seat  of  many 
kings,  highly  descended  and  distinguished  in  arms.^  At  the 
present  day  it  is  governed  by  a  son  of  the  grand  khan,  named 
Mangalu,  upon  whom  his  father  has  conferred  the  sovereignty.^ 
It  is  a  country  of  great  commerce,  and  eminent  for  its  manu- 
jfoctures.      Haw  ^Ik  is  produced  in  large  quantities;,   and 

'  The  proTince  of  Shen-si  is  imderstood  to  have  been  the  principal 
Beat  of  Christianity,  when  preached  in  this  country,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  Nestorians.  Being  the  most  western  of  the  provinces  tiiat  com' 
pose  the  empire  of  China,  it  was  the  easiest  of  access  to  those  who 
travelled  by  land  from  Syria,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean, 

2  By  Tiu-komans  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Tartars  of  the  Deser^ 
but  merchants  either  from  Turkomania  of  Asia  Minor  (the  kingdom  of 
the  Seljuks  of  Rilm),  or  from  Bokhdra,  formerly  the  capital  of  Turkis- 
tan,  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  and  civilization. 

8  However  different  the  name  of  Ken-zan-fu  may  be  from  Si-ngan-fii, 
or  Si-gan-fu  (as  it  is  more  commonly  written),  circumstances  show  that 
the  eminent  city  described  in  the  text  is  meant  for  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Shen-si,  which  appears  to  be  distant  about  nine  stages  from 
the  passage  of  the  Hoang-ho.  The  practice  of  changing  the  appeUatioUB 
(always  significant)  of  important  places,  upon  the  accession  of  a  new 
family,  is  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  accordingly  the  seversd  names  of 
Kan-chug,  Tun-ghing,  Chang-gan,  and  Ngan-si,  which  under  the  dynasly 
of  the  Ming  (1^70)  was  reversed  and  made  Si-ngan,  are  recorded  as 
having  at  different  periods  belonged  to  this  city, 

*  See  Appendix  II. 

*  In  a  lii3t  of  the  sons  of  EublaJt,  given  by  De  Guignes  (Hist.  g^n.  des 
^uns,  liv.  xvL  p.  189),  we  find  the  third,  there  named  Mangkok,  to 
have  been  governor  of  Shen-si,  Se-chuen,  and  Tibet, 
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tissues  of  gold  and  eveiy  other  kind  of  silk  are  woTen  there. 
At  this  plf^  likewise  they  prepare  eycnty  article  neoeesazy  for 
the  equipment  of  an  army.  All  spedes  of  proTisions  are  in 
abundance,  and  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  worship  idoLsf,  but  th^re  are  some 
Christians,  Turkomans,  and  Saracens.^  In  a  plain,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city,  stands  a  beautifol  palace  belonging 
to  king  Mangalu,  embellished  with  many  fountains  and 
rivulets,  both  within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  fine  park,  surroimded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
battlements,  enclosing  an  extent  of  five  miles,  where  all  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  both  beasts  and  birds,  are  kept  for  sport.  In 
its  centre  is  this  spacious  palace,  which,  for  symmetry  and 
beauty,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  contains  many  halls  and 
chambers,  ornamented  with  paintings  in  gold  and  the  finest 
azure^  as  well  as  with  great  profusion  of  marble.  Mangalu, 
pursuing  the  footsteps  of  his  fiither,  governs  his  principality 
with  strict  equity,  and  is  beloved  by  his  people.  He  also 
takes  much  delight  in  hunting  and  hawking. 
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OF  THE  BOUKDABDES  OF  CATHAT  AND  ICANJI. 

Tbavelunq  westward  three  days  from  the  residence  of 
Mangalu,  you  still  find  towns  and  castles,  whose  inhabitants 
subsist  by  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  and  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  silk;  but  at  the  end  of  these  three  stages 
you  enter  upon  a  region  of  moimtains  and  valleys,  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  Kun-kin.^  This  tract,  however,  has 
no  want  of  inhabitants,  who  are  worshippers  of  idol£(,  and 
cultivate  the  earth.    They  live  also  by  the  chase,  the  land 

*  **  Les  Mogolfl  ou  Tuen,"  says  the  younger  De  Quignes,  "  qui  a'em- 
parM^nt  du  trdne  en  1279  et  chass^rent  les  Song,  iimen^nt  un  grand 
Bombre  de  Muasulmans.  Ceux-ci  furent  tr^B-nombreuz  juaqu'21  la 
dynastie  des  Ming,  qui  commen^a  k  r^gner  en  1368,  apr^s  avoir  d^tmit 
les  Tartares." 

'  The  country  to  which  our  author^B  description  here  applies  is 
oyidently  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  which  lies  south-westward  from 
Si-ngan-fu,  and  is  a  mountainous  re^^on. 
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•  being  much  corered  with  woods.  In  these  are  £oxmi  many 
wild  beasts,  such  as  lions  (tigers),  bears,  lynxes,  fallow  deer, 
antelopes,  stags,  and  many  other  animals^  which  are  made  to 
turn  to  good  account.  This  region  extends  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  days*  journey,  during  which  the  way  lies  entirely 
oyer  mountains  and  through  valleys  and  woods,  but  still 
interspersed  with  towns  where  travellers  may  find  convenient 
accommodation.    This  journey  of  twenty  days  towards  the 

'  west  being  performed,  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  Adh-baluch 
Kanji,  which  signifies,  ihe  white  city  ^  on  the  confines  of  Manji, 
where  the  coimtry  becomes  level,  and  is  very  populous. 
The  inhabitants  live  by  trade  and  manual  arts.  Large  quail- 
tities  of  ginger  are  produced  here,  which  is  conveyed  through 
all  the  province  of  Cathay,  with  great  advantage  to  the 

'  merchants.*  The  country  yields  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain 
plentifully,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  habitations,  continues  for  two  stages,  after  which 

'  you  s^n  come  to  high  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests. 
Travelling  twenty  days  still  further  to  the  west,  you  con- 
tinue to  find  the  country  inhabited,  by  people  who  worship 
idols,  and  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their  soil,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  chase.  Here  also,  besides  the  wild  animals  above 
enumerated,  there  ^re  great  numbers  of  that  species  which 
produces  the  musk. 

*  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  bcUigh  is  a  term  used  in  Tartary 
'.  for  **  city,"  and  ai,  in  the  dialects  of  Tnrkiatan^  is  known  to  signify 

"  white,"  which  justifies  our  author's. interpretation  of  the  name;  but 
'  why  he  should  express  it  in  the  Tartar  language,  unless  on  the  sup- 
'  position  of  his  having  foigotten  the  Chinese  appellation,  does  not 

appear.    I  confess,  also,  that  with  such  imperfect  lights  I  am  unable  to 

•  ms^e  any  satisfa^stoiy  conjecture  with  regard  to  its  position ;  and  tins 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  enabled  ua  to  ascertain 
the  north-western  limits  of  Manji,  or  Southern  China. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  root  here  called  ginger  was  not 

•  rather  intended  for  that  which  we  cajl  China-root,  and  the  Chineife 
fu-lin  (smilax),  produced  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  this  province,  and 
for  which,  as  it  was  at  that  period  little  if  at  all  known  in  European 
pharmacy,  it  might  be  found  necessaiy  to  substitute  a  familiar  term. 

'  "  La  rraye  racine  de  Sina,"  says  P.  Marbini,  **  se  trouve  seulement  daos 
'  eette  province;  pour  la  sauvage,  on  la  trouve  par  tout."^>P.  79. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

OF  TBR  FfiOYIKCB  OV  6XN-DIV-FU,  AN]>  OF  THB  OBEAT  BITEB  KUJSU 

Ha¥£SQ  trayeUed  thoee  twenty  stages  throng  a  mountamoiis 
country,  you  reach  a  plain  on  the  confines  of  Manji»  where 
there  is  a  district  named  Sin-din-fu,  by  which  name  also  the 
lai^ge  a»d  noble  city>  its  oiqf^italy  formerly  the  seat  of  many 
rich  and  powerful  Idngs,  is  called.^  The  circumfanenoe  of 
the  city  is  twenty  miles;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  following  circumstancea  The  late  old 
.  king  had  three  sons;  and  it  being  his  wish  that  each  of  them 
.should  reign  after  his  death,  he  made  a  partition  of  the  city 
.amongst  them,  separating  one  part  from  the  other  by  walls, 
.although  the  whole  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  one 
general  enclosure.  These  three  brothers  accordingly  became 
kings?  and  each  had  for  his  portion  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  the  territory  of  their  &ther  having  been  extensive 
and  rich.  But,  upon  its  conquest  by  the  grand  khan,  he 
destroyed  thqse  three  princes,  and  possessed  himself  of  their 
inheritance.^ 

The  dty  is  watered  by  many  considerable  streams,  whidi, 
descending  from  the  distant  mountains,  surround  and  pass 
t^urough  it  in  a  variety  of  directtons.  Some  of  these  rivers 
are  half  a  mile  in  width,  others  are  two  hundred  paces^  and 
very  deep,  over  which  ai*e  built  sevenil  large  and  handsome 
stone  bridges,  eight  paces  in  breadtii,  their  length  beii^ 

^  TbsB  cit J,  wkkk  in  the  Btelo  edxIioB  as  well  as  in  thab  of  Bamuflio 
Is  named  Sm-din-ft^  ia  the  older  h&im  Syn-dj-fu,  and  in  the  eari^ 
epitomes,  Sindirifa,  appears  from  the  circiHintances  mentioned  to  he 
that  now  called  Ching4u«fli,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  proTince 
of  Se-chuen,  of  whi(^  it  is  the  eaiatal.  The  western  boundary  of 
Hanji,  as  has  been  obserred,  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  eyident  from 
tiie  military  operatic^is  of  1236  and  1238,  that  the  Song,  who  then 
ruled  it,  were  masters  of  this  city  of  Chmg^tn.  When  taken  by  the 
Mnngals  it  is  said  (with  no  little  exaggeration)  that  one  million  four 

•  hundred  thousand  persons  were  put  te  the  sword.^ — Hist  g^n.  do  la 
Chine,  tern.  ix.  p.  219. 

*■  1\9  king  here  spoken  of  must  haye  been  a  tributary  either  of  the 
Song  oar  of  the  Mttngate,  and  might  be  one  of  those  who  receiyed  the 

vGhinese  title  of  Yang,  and  were  move  <Nr  less  independent,  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  geSokeral  goTenimentk 
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greater  or  less  aooording  to  the  sice  of  the  atream.  EtropEi 
one  extremity  to  the  other  there  is  a  row  of  marble  piUars 
on  each  side,  which  support  the  roof;  for  here  the  bridges 
have  yeiy  handsome  roofs,  constructed  of  wood,  omaxaeitted 
with  paintings  of  a  red  colour,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  also  there  are  neat  apaitme&is 
and  shops,  where  all  sorts  of  trades  are  carried  on.^  One 
of  the  buildings,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  occupied  by  tl^ 
officers  who  coUect  the  duties  upon  provisions  and  viercbaa- 
dise,  and  a  toll  from  persons  who  pass  the  bridge.  In  this 
way,  it  is  said,  his  majesty  receives  daily  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  besants  of  gold.^  These  rivers,  uniting  their  streams 
below  the  city,  contribute  to  form  the  mighty  river  called 
the  Kian,^  whose  course,  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean,  is  equal  to  a  hundred  days*  journey;^  but  of  its  pro* 
perties  occasion  will  be  taken  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  book. 

On  these  rivers  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  are  many  towns 
and  fortified  places,  and  the  vessels  are  numerous,  in  which 
lai^  quantities  of  merchandise   are  transported  to   and 

*  This  peculiarity  of  the  bridges  in  Se^huen  is  not  noticed  in  the 
meagi^  accounts  we  have  of  that  proyince,  which  all  resolve  them- 
selves  into  the  original  information  given  by  F,  Martini,  in  his  Atlas 
Sinensis  (1655).  The  Latin  edition  of  our  author  states,  that  the 
shops  or  booths  were  set  up  in  the  momiog,  and  removed  from  the 
bridge  at  night. 

s  In  the  other  versions,  instead  of  a  hundred,  it  is  stated  at  a  thoa- 
fumd  besants  (or  sequins). 

•  The  numerous  streams  by  which  the  city  of  Ching-tu  is  surroimded, 
form  their  junction  successively,  and  discharge  their  united  waters  into 
the  great  river  Eiang,  bs  is  here  described,  but  its  distance  from  the 
latter  is  more  considerable  than  the  words  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  In  the  Basle  edition,  indeed,  the  Klang  is  said  to  pass 
through  the  city;  '"per  medium  hujus  civitatis  teansit  fluvius  qui 
didtur  Quianfu  (Kiang-su);''  [in  the  Paris  Latin  text  the  name  of  the 
river  is  Quingiarfu;]  but  besides  that  the  nature  of  the  river  disproves 
the  fact,  the  mistake  is  explained  by  the  Italian  reading  of  the  same 
passage,  in  the  early  epitomes,  where  the  expression  is,  **per  meso 
questa  terra  passa  uno  grande  fiume,"  by  which  is  to  be  imderstood, 
as  terra  is  here  distinguished  from  ct^d,  that  it  flowed  through  the 
district, 

^  In  the  Latin  it  is  said  to  be  ninety,  and  in  the  early  Italiaii,  sevenly 
stages  or  days'  journey.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Su-cheu-fd,  wfaidk 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Ching-tu,  with  the 
Kiang,  is  equal  to  about  four^fifths  of  the  breadth  of  Ghiaiu 


Btaaa  the  city.  Vhe  people  of  the  province  are  idolaters* 
Deporting  from  thence  yott  travel  five  stagefl,  partly  along 
a  plam,  and  partly  through  valleyB,  where  yon  see  many 
respectahle  mansions,  castles,  and  small  towns.  The  inhabit* 
auts  sabsist  by  agricolture.  In  the  city  there  are  mann-' 
&otnre8,  particularly  of  vety  fine  cloths  and  of  crapes  or 
ganzes.^  This  country,  like  the  districts  already  mentioned, 
18  infested  with  lions  (tigersV  bears,  and  other  wild  animals. 
At  the  «nd  of  these  fire  Sb,js  journey  you  readi  the  desolated 
oonntry  of  lliebeth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIt 

I  Of  TBS  PBOTINOX  OF  fHEBSTlL 

*  The  province  named  Thebeth  ^  was  laid  entirely  waste  at  the 
time  that  Mangu-khan  carried  his  arms  into  that  country. 
To  the  distance  of  twenty  days'  journey  you  see  numberless 
towns  and  castles  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  wild  beasts,  and  especially  tigenf, 
have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that  mercluLnts  and  other 
travellers  are  exposed  there  to  great  danger  during  the  night. 
They  are  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  their 
provisions  along  with  them,  but  are  obliged,  upon  arriving 
at  their  halting  places,  to  employ  the  utmost  circumspection, 
and  to  take  the  following  precautions^  that  their  horses  may 
npt  be  devoured.  In  this  region,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  are  found  cajies  (bamboos)  of  the 
length  of  ten  paces,  three  palms  in  circumference,  and  three 
palms  also  in  the  space  between  each  knot  or  joint  Several 
of  these,  in  their  green  state,  the  travellers  tie  together,  and 

*"  ^  This  sentence  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  Sin-din-fo,  and 
ought  to  have  had  phice  in  an  earlier  p^  of  -Uie  chapter*  It  shows 
the  inartificial  manner  in  vhich  the  work  was  composed. 

^  The  name  of  Thebeth,  Thibet^  or  Tibet»  is  sometimes  confined  to 
that  oountiy,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
is  under  the  immediate  goyenmient  of  the  Dalai  lama  and  Panchin 
laina,  and  sometimes  is  niade  to  embrace  the  whole  of  what  is  other- 
wise called  Tangut,  including  the  nations  bordering  on  the  proTinoes  of 
BeK^uen  and  Shen-si,  whomkthe  Chinese  term  the  Si-fiEm  or  Tu-flim.  It 
appears  to  be  of  this  eastern  part,  commencing  at  about  five  dayi^ 
journey  front  the  city  of  Ching-tU|  that  our  author  proceeds  to  speak. 
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jdaod  thefcn,  -wiien  eToning  ltp{)roacfaeSy  at  a'  certain  dist^ica 
from  th^  quactera,  Trith  a  fire  lighted  arotmd  them,  whe% 
by  the  action  of  the  haat,  tfaej  bunt  w^  a  tremendous 
explosion.^    The  noise  is  so  load  as  to  be  heard  at  the 
difltanoe  of  two  miles,  which  has  the  efifect  of  teitifying  the 
wild  beasts  and  making  them  fly  irom  the  neighbouriiood. 
The  mensfaanta  idso  provide  themseltes  with  iron  shacklesy  in  - 
order  to  fiusten  the  legs  of  their  hois^,  whieh  would  other^ 
-vHad,  when  alarmed  by  the  noise,  break  their  hal  tors  and  run . 
away ;  and,  from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  it  has  hap- ; 
pened  that  many  owners  hme  lost  their  cattle.     Thus  you 
travel  for  twenty  days  through  a  desolated  country,  finding 
neither  inns  nor  provisions,  unless  perhaps  once  in  three  or 
four  days,  when  y<5U  take  the  opportuuity  of  replenishing 
your  stock  of  necessaries.    At  the  end  of  that  period  you 
begin  to  discover,  a  few  castles  and  strong  towns,  built  upoQ 
rocky  heights,   or  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  and, 
gradually  enter  an  inhabited  and  cultivated  district,  where , 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  beasts  of  prey. 

A  scandalous  custom,  which  could  only  pifoceed  from  the 
blindness  of  idolatry,  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  these 
parts,  who  are  disinclined  to  marry  yoimg  women  so  long  as 
they,  are  in  their  virgin  state,  but  require,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  should  have  had  previous  commerce  with  many  of 
the  other  sex;  and  this,  they  assert,  is  pleasing  to  their 
deities,  and  that  a  woman  who  has  not  had  the  company  of 
men  is  worthless.^  Accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  cara- 
van* of  merchants,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  set  up  their 
tents  for  the  night,  those  mothers  who  have  marriageable 

'^  The  Very  loud  explosion  of  burning  bamboos  is  weU  known  f> 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  oonflagration  of  a  ^l^jgf  or  &  baEaor,  iA  , 
countries  where  the  buildings  are  of  that  material.     What  most  resem- 
bles it  is  the  inegular  but  incessant  firing  of  arms  of  all  desoriptiood, 
during  a  night  of  public  rejoicing,  in  England. 

2  P.  Martini,  spesking  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  which  adjoins  to 
thai  of  Tibet,  says  of  its  inhabitants :  ''Personne  n'epoueoit  de  Mb 
parmi  euz,  qu'ua  autre  n'eust  eu  premi^ment  sa  t^mpagnie :  ce  so&t  ; 
les  paroles  da  nostre  auteur  Ohinois.'' — ^P.  19e. 

*  This  is  the  seeond  instance  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  emplor 
nient  of  the  word  "caravan,"  tak«n  from  the  Persian  harw4in,  and  • 
adopted  into  most  £tat>pean  tonguagee.  (See  book  ii.  chap,  xviii)    Th^ 
Arabic  term,  which  we  mi^t  have  thought  more  Ukely  to  have  been 
introdu(;ed  by  the  OniBadeai,  is  k^^Uah, 
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daughters  conduct  them  to  the  place,  aiid  each,  contending' 
for  a  preference,  entreats  the  strangers  to  .acoept  of  her 
daughter  and  ei\jo7  her  society  so  long  as  they  remain  in  ibe 
neighbourhood.^    Such  as  have  most  beauty  to  Tecommend 
them  are  of  course  chosen,  and  the  otha»  retnm  home- 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  whilst  the  former  continue  irith> 
the  travellers  until  the  period  of  their  departure.    They  theu'* 
rjestore  tbem  to  their  mothers^  and  neyer  attempt  to  cany* 
Uiem  away.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  merchants ' 
should  make  them  presents  of  trinkets,  rings,  or  other  oom- 
plimentary  tokens  of  regard,  which  the  young  women  take 
home  with  them.     When,  afterwards^  they  are  designed  for 
marriage,  they  wear  all  these  ornaments  about  the  neck  or  > 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  sho  who  exhibits  the  greatest  * 
number  of  them  is  considered  to  have  attracted  the  attention  • 
of  the  greatest  number  of  men,  and  is  on  that  account  m 
the  higher  estimation  with  the  young  men  who  are  looking  oiit 
for  wives;  nor  can  she  bring  to  her  husband  a  more  accept-  : 
able  portion  than  a  quantity  of  such  gifts.     At  the  solem- 
nization of  -her  nuptials,-  she  accordingly  makes  a  display  of 
them  to  the  assembly,  and  he  regards  them  as  a  proof  that 
their  idols  have  rendered  her  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
From  thenceforward  no  person  can  dare  to  meddle  with  her 
who  has  become  the  wife  of  another,  and  this  rule  is  nev«:  in-  • 
fringed.      These  idolatrous  people  are  treadierous  and  cruel, 
and  holding  it  no  crime  or  turpitude  to  rob,  are  the  greatest 
thieves  in  the  world.^    They  subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  ' 
fowling,  as  well  as  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Here  are  found  the  animals  that  produce  the  musk,  and 
such  is  the  quantity,  that  the  scent  of  it  is  difiused  over  the 
whole  country.     Once  in  every  month  the  secretion  takes 

^  Such  IS  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  not  only  the  motal 
but  the  instinctive  principle  may  be  subdued  by  the  tbirst  of  gain  or 
the  cravings  of  appetite.  In  his  journey  through  Ceoch  Bahar  on  the 
road  to  Tibet,  Turner  observes  that  "  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring  it  to  market,  with  no  other 
hope>  no  other  view  than  to  enhance  the  price  she  may  procore  for  it." 
—Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11. 

'  This  thievish  character  may  have  bdonged  to  the  Si-fan,  who 
border  on  the  Chinese  provinces  (as  it  has  belonged  to  most  borderere), 
but  travellers  describe  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Tibcft  Proper  as 
particularly  ingenuous  and  honest 
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plaoe,  and  it  foniiB  itself  as  has  already  been  said,  into  a  sort 
of  imposthnme,  or  boil  full  of  blood,  near  the  ntfvel;  and  the 
blood  thus  iasuing,  in  oonseqnence  of  excessive  repletion, 
becomes  the  mnsk.^  Thronghont  every  part  of  this  r^on 
the  animal  abounds,  and  the  odour  genereJly  prevails.  They 
are  called  gudderi  in  the  language  of  the  natives,^  and  are 
taken  with  dogs.  These  people  use  no  coined  money,  nor 
even  the  paper  money  of  the  grand  khan,  but  for  their 
cnrrency  employ  coraL^  Their  dress  is  homely,  being  of 
leather,  undressed  skins,  or  of  canvas.  They  have  a  language 
peculiar  to  the  province  of  Thebeth,  which  borders  on  ManjL 
This  was  formerly  a  countiy  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
divided  into  eight  kingdoms,  containing  ;nany  cities  and 
castles.  Its  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  are  numerous.  In 
the  rivers  gold-dust  is  found  in  very  large  quantities.^     Not 

'  With  respect  to  the  suppooed  lunar  influence  on  the  secretion  of 
Snufiik,  Strahlenbexv  informa  us  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  of  the  same 
strength,  but  "is  best  in  summer,  in  rutting  time,  and  at  the  fuU  of 
the  moon."— P.  840. 

'  The  word  gudderi,  or  any  other  approaching  to  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Tocabulazies  we  have  of  the  languages  of  Tartary.  In  the 
northern  parts,  according  to  Bell,  the  animal  is  named  IcaherdcL,  or 
Icahardyn  according  to  Strahlenberg;  and  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  account 
of  Kepaul,  names  it  hu^oora.  It  is  not  indeed  improbable  that  gvdderi 
or  goddtri  (as  it  is  written  in  the  Latin  text)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Persian  word  hattUri,  which  is  the  common  term  for  the  drug  in 
every  part  of  the  East,  and  would  be  used  by  the  Mahometan  merchants 
even  on  the  borders  of  China. 

*  It  may  not  appear  likely  that  the  valuable  red  coral  produced  in 
the  Mediterranean  should  have  been  carried  to  the  borders  of  China 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  there  made  use  of  as  currency;  nor  is  it 
a  substance  so  readHy  divisible  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  purpose; 
but  of  its  general  use  in  the  way  of  ornament  ample  proof  is  furnished 
by  Tavemier.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  present  day  the  people  of 
tibet  have  no  coinage  of  their  own,  but  are  supplied  with  a  currency 
by  their  neighbours  of  NepftL 

^  Several  of  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Tibet,  and  by  their  junctions  form  the  great  rivers  of  China,  yield 
much  gold,  which  is  collected  from  their  beds  in  grains  or  small  lumps. 
This  is  principally  remarked  of  the  Ein-sha-kiang.  ^'De  tant  de 
rivieres  qu'on  voit  sur  la  carte,"  says  Du  Halde,  **on  ne  pent  dire 
quelles  sont  cellos  qui  foumissent  tout  Tor  qui  se  transporte  ^  la  Chine 
.  «  «  .  II  faut  qu'on  en  trouve  dans  les  sables  de  plusieurs  de  ces 
rivieres :  il  est  certain  que  la  grande  riviere  Kin-cha-kiang  qui  entre 
dans  la  province  d' Tim-nan,  en  charie  beaucoup  dans  son  sable,  car  son 
nom  sigmfie,  fleuve  U  sable  d'or."  (Tom,  iv.  p.  470.)    *  Les  Tou-fan, 
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only  is  the  coral,  before  mentioned,  used  for  money,  but  the 
"women  also  wear  it  about  their  necks,  and  with  it  ornament 
their  idols.^  There  are  manufactures  of  ncamlet  and  of  gold 
doth,  and  many  drugs  are. produced  in  the  coimtry  that  have 
not  been  brought  to  ours.  These  people  are  necromancers, 
and  by  their  infernal  art  perform  the  most  extraordinary  and 
delusive  euchantments  that  were  ever  seen  or  heard  ofl  They 
«ause  tempests  to  arise,  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning 
and  thunderbolts,  and  produce  many  other  miraculous  effects. 
They  are  altogether  an  ill-conditioned  race.  They  have  dogs 
x>{  the  size  of  asses^^  strong  enough  to  hunt  all  sorts  of  wild 
beasts,  particularly  the  wild  oxen,  which  are  caJled  heyammi^ 
and  are  extremely  large  and  fierce.  Some  of  the  best  laner 
&lcons  are  bred  here,  and  also  sakers,  veiy  swift  of  flighty 
and  the  natives  have  good  sport  with  them*  This  province 
of  Thebeth  is  subject  to  the  grand  khan,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  kingdoms  and  provinceE  that  have  been  mentioned 
Next  to  this  is  the  province  of  Eaindu. 

lappellls  Kan-mo,  ont  mie  riviere  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Ly-nieou,  dans 
iaquelle  U  se  trouye  beaucoup  d'or." — ^M^m.  oonc  lea  Cbinois,  torn, 
xiv.  p.  183. 

^  In  deBcribmg  the  manners  of  a  certain  people  in  the  Aya  or  Birmah 
•coun^,  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  observes  thai  *'  some  of  the  women  wore 
Tich  strings  of  coral  round  their  necks." — ^Syme's  Embassy,  p.  465. 

'  This  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  other  travellers  de- 
scribe the  dogs  of  Tibet  as  of  an  uncommon  size.  *'  On  the  lefb,*'  says 
Turner,  ''  was  a  row  of  wooden  cages,  containing  a  number  of  huge 
dogs,  tremendously  fierce,  strong,  and  noisy.  They  were  natives  of 
Tibet;  and  whether  savage  by  nature,  or  soured  by  confinement,  they 
lyere  so  impetuously  furious,  that  it  was  unsafe,  xmless  the  keepers 
"were  near,  even  to  approach  their  dens."  And  in  another  place,  "  The 
instant  I  entered  the  gate,  to  my  aatoniahment^  up  started  a  huge  dog, 
big  enough,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  his  size,  to  fight  a  lion." 
(Embassy  to  Tibet,  pp.  16&r-215.)  Under  this  sanction  our  author 
must  stuid  excused  of  hyperbole,  although  some  other  accounts  do  not 
convey  an  idea  of  the  same  magnitude.  <'  One  of  them,"  says  Captain 
Baper,  "  was  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  as  laige  as  a  good-sized  New* 
foundland  dog,  with  veiy  long  hair  and  a  head  resembling  a  mastifPs. 
His  tail  was  of  an  amaring  length,  like  the  brush  of  a  fox,  and  curled 
half-way  over  his  back.  He  was  however  so  fierce  that  he  would  allow 
no  stranger  to  approach  him.*'— Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xL  p.  529. 

'  For  an  accoimt  of  this  animal,  the  ho»  grzmnieM,  see  before^  p.  143, 
iiotes  ^  and  '.  Of  the  word  heycm,imi  (which  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  Latin  or  the  Italian  epitomes)  I  can  discover  no  trace.  It  may 
be  a  corruption  of  hrahmini.  The.  animal  is  said  to  be  called  yoJk  in 
Tartary,  chowH  in  Tibet,  and  twragdi  in  Hindustan. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  FR0yiNC]5  OV  KAIM-DIT. 

Kaik-du  is  a  western  ^vince,  whioh  was  tormetlj  subject 
to  its  own  princes;  but,  since  it  has  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  it  is  ruled  by  the  goTemor« 
whom  he  appoints.  We  are  not  to  xmderstand,  however,  that 
it  is  situated  in  the  western  part  (of  Asia)^  but  only  that  it 
lies  westward  with  respect  to  our  course  &om  the  norths 
eastern  quarter.  Its  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  It  contains 
many  cities  and  castleie^  and  the  capital  city,  standing  at  th» 
commencement  of  the  proyinoe,  is  likewise  named  S^ain-du.^ 
Near  to  it  there  is  a  large  lake  of  salt  watjdr,  in  which  ar^ 
found  abundance  of  pearls,  of  a  white  colour,  but  nc^  round.? 
So  great  indeed  is  tli^  quantity,  that,  if  his  jnajesty  permitted 
every  individual  to  search  for  them,  their  value  would  become 
trifling;  but  the  fishery  is  prohibited  to  all  who  do  not  obtain 
his  licence^  A  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  yields  the 
turquoise  stone,  the  mines  of  which  cannot  be  worked  without 
the  same  permission. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  in  the  shameful  and 
odious  habit  of  considering  it  no  mark  of  disgrace  Uiat  those 
who  travel  through  the  countiy  should  have  eonneziou  with 
their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
strangers  arrive,  each  householder  endeavours  to  conduct  one 
of  them  home  with  him,  and,  giving  up  all  the  females  of  the 
&mily  to  him,  leaves  him  in  the  situation  of  master  of  the 
house^  and  takes  his  departure.     And  vMle  the  stranger  is 

1  The  city  that  in  point  of  titaatlon  and  othor  ciroumstancae  appears 
to  answer  best  to  this  deeoription  of  Eain-4u,  is  Ynng^iing^tu,  whicii 
stands  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Ta*long-kiang,  in  about  ktitude  28<^; 
although  from  some  resemblanee  of  sound  we  might  rather  suppose  it 
to  be  Li-kiang'tUy  a  city  at  no  great  distanoe  from  the  former,  but 
standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kin^hft-lciang,  above  its  junotion 
with  the  former  river. 

>.  I  do  not  find  it  elsewhere  asserted  that  ihe  li&enear  Tuiig-nuig*ta 
yields  pearls,  but  ^ey  are  enumerated  by  Martini  amongst  the  valuable 
produotions  of  that  part  of  China :  **  Oa  tire  encore  de  cette  provinoe 
dee  rubis,  des  saphirs,  des  agathes  ....  aveo  plusieurs  pierres  pr^* 
eieuses,  «t  deS'  perles."  (P.  194.)  The  fishery  of  pearls  in  a  river  of 
Eastern  Tartary  is  4aotieed  by  many  writers.  , 
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•in  tbe  house,  he  places  a  signal  sA  the  window^  as  his  hat  or 
some  other  thiDg;  and  as  long  as  this  signal  1$  seen  in  the 
house,  the  husband  remains  absent.  And  this  custom  pr&- 
Tails  throughout  that  province.  This  they  do  in  honour  of 
their  idols,  believing  that  by  such  acts  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality to  trayellers  a  blessing  is  obtained,  and  that  they  shall 
be  rewarded  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the. fruits  of  the  eartb. 
The  money  or  currency  they  mai^e  use  of  is  thus  prepared. 
Thek  gold  is  formed  into  small  rods,  and  (being  cut  intp 
•certain  lengths)  passes  according  to  its  weighty  without  any 
stamp.^  This  is  their  greater  money :  the  smaller  is  of  the 
following  description.  In  this  countiy  there  are  salt-springB, 
from  which  they  manu&^ure  salt  by  boiling  it  in  sn^ 
pans.^  When  the  water  has  boiled  for  an  hour,  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  paste,  whidi  is  formed  into  cakes  of  the  value  of  two- 
pence each.  These,  which  are  flat  on  the  lower,  and  convex  oq 
the  upper  side,  are  placed  upon  hot  tiles,  near  a  fire,  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden.  On  this  latter  species  of  money  the  stamp 
of  the  grand  khan  is  impressed,  and  it  cannot  be  prepared 
hy  any  other  than  his  own  officers.  Eighty  of  the  OLkes  are 
made  to  pass  for  a  saggio  of  gold.^  But  when  these  are  carried 
by  the  traders  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and 
other  parts  little  frequented,  they  obtain  a  saggio  of  gold  for 
sixty,  fifty,  or  even  forty  of  the  salt-cakes,  in  proportion  as 

*  This  substitute  for  coin  resembles  the  l(irin  of  the  tShilf  of  Persia^ 
'but  with  the  difference,  that  the  latter  bears  an  imperfect  stamp.  In 
those  districts  of  Sumatra  where  gold-dust  is  procurod,  commodities  of 
all  kinds,  even  so  low  as  the  value  of  a  single  grain,  are  purchased  with 
it.  The  forming  the  metal  into  rods,  and  cutting  off  pieces  as  they  are 
•wanted  for  currency,  may  be  considered  as  one  step  towards  a  coinage. 
The  Chinese  of  Canton  cut  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the  same  manner  to 
jxiakff  up  their  fractional  payments. 

*  P.  Martini,  in  describing  the  town  of  Yao-gan,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, says :  "  Pr^s  de  la  ville  il  y  a  un  puits  d'eau  sal^e ;  on  en  puise 
pour  faire  du  sel,  qui  est  tr^s-blanc,  dont  on  se  s^  dans  tout  le  pays, 
et  s'appeUe  Pe-yen-cing,  c'est-k-dire  le  puit&  du  sel  blanc*'  (P«  204.)  Tk» 
name  of  Pe-yen-cing  appears  in  Du  fialde's  map  of  Yim-nan. 

®  The  saggio  of  Venice  was  the  sixth,  part  of  an  ounce,  and  oonr 
eequently  ti^e  cake  of  salt  was  in  yalue  the  four  hundred  and  eightietii 
part  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  which,  at  the  price  of  four  pounds  sterlings 
is  exactly  twopence  for  the  value  of  each  cake :  a  coincidence  that 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Its  precision,  however,  must  depend 
on  a  comparison  between  the  English  pence  a|id  Venetian  denari  o^ 
that  day.   ... 

b2 
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they  find  the  natiyes  lesB  civilized,  iuriher  removed  from  the 
towns,  and  more  aocustomed  to  remain  on  the  same  spot; 
inasmuch  as  people  so  ciroumstanoed  cannot  always  have  a 
market  for  their  gold,  musk,  and  other  commodities.  And  yet 
even  at  this  rate  it  answers  well  to  them  who  collect  the 
gold-dust  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  as  has  been  mentioned 
The  same  merchants  travel  in  like  manner  through  the 
mountainous  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Thebeth,  last 
spoken  of,  where  the  money  of  salt  hsA  equal  currency.  Their 
profits  are  considerable,  because  these  country  people  con-' 
sume  the  salt  with  their  food,  and  regard  it  as  an  indis- 
pensable necessary^  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  use 
for  the  same  purpose  only  the  broken  fragments  of  the  cakes, 
putting  the  whole  cakes  into  circulation  as  money.  Here  also 
the  animals  called  gudderi^  which  yield  the  musk,  are  taken 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  article  is  proportionably  abun- 
dant*^ Many  fish,  of  good  kinds,  are  caught  in  the  lake.  In 
the  country  are  found  tigers,  bears,  deer,  stags,  and  antelopes. 
There  are  numerous  birds  also,  of  various  sorts.  The  wine  is 
not  made  from  grapes,  but  from  wheat  and  rice,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  spices,  which  is  an  ^xoeUent  beverage. 

This  province  likewise  produces  doves.  The  tree  is  small ; 
the  branches  and  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are 
somewhat  longer  and  narrower.  Its  flowers  are  white  and 
small,  as  are  the  cloves  themselves,  but  as  they  ripen  they 
become  dark-coloured.  Ginger  grows  there  and  also  cassia  in 
abundance,  besides  many  other  drugs,  of  which  no  quantity 
is  ever  brought  to  Europe.^  Upon  leaving  the  city  of  *Kain-dtt, 
the  journey  is  fifteen'  days  to  the  opposite  boundary  of  the 

^  The  weetem  parts  of  China  and  eastern  of  Tibet,  or  the  country  of 
the  Si-fan,  are  those  in  which  the  best  musk  is  found.  Martini,  in  hia 
Atlas  Sinensis,  speaks  of  it  as  the  production  of  various  places  in 
.  Yun-nan. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  most  unqualified  error  that  has  hitherto 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  cloves]  (graro/oZt)  and  cassia  or 
cinnamon  (coMtfUa)  certainly  do  not  grow  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nor 
anywhere  beyond  the  tropics.  The  only  manner  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  Account  for  an  assertion  so  contrary  to  fyifit,  is  by  supposing  that  a 
detached  memorandum  of  what  our  author  had  observed  in  the  spioe 
islands  (which  there  is  great  probability  of  his  having  visited  whilst  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor)  has  been  introduced  in  a  description  where 
it  is  entirely  irrelevant. 

'  [Some  of  the  early  texts  have  ten  instead  of  fifteen.] 
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province ;  in  the  course  of  which  you  meet  with  respectable 
habitations,  many  fortified  posts,  and  also  places  adapted  to 
hunting  and  fowling.  ,  The  inhabitants  follow  the  customs 
and  manners  that  have  already  been  described.  At  the  end 
of  these  fifteen  days,  you  come  to  the  great  river  Brius,  which 
bounds  the  province,  and  in  which  are  found  large  quantities 
of  gold-dust.^  It  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  We  shall 
now  leave  this  river,  as  nothing  further  that  is  worthy  of 
observation  presents  itself,  and  sball  proceed  to  speak  of  the.^ 
province  of  Earaian. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

OF  THE  GRSAT  PBOYINGE  07  EABAIAN,  AND  OF  TACHI  ITS  FBINCIFAL 

cixr. 

Having  passed  the  river  above  mentioned,  you  enter  the  pro- 
vince of  Karaian,  which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  be  divided 
into  seven  governments.^     It  is  situated  towards  the  west; 

*  However  iinlike  a  Chinese  or  Tartar  word,  most  of  the  editions 
agree  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Brius  given  to  this  river, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  for  the  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  "river  with  the 
golden  sands.-'  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Li-kiang-tu,  which  is  situated 
on  its  south-western  side,  should  be  considered  as  the  Eain-du  of  the 
text,  it  will  follow  that  the  Brius  is  either  the  Lan-tsan-kiang,  or  the 
Ntl-kiang,  presumed  to  be  the  Irabatty  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  **  The 
river  Nou-kian,"  says  Major  Rennell,  "little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Ganges,  runs  to  the  south,  through  that  angle  of  Tunan  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  Bengal."  (Memoir,  3d  edit,  p.  295.)  [In  the  Paris 
Latin  text  it  is  Ligays ;  and  in  the  early  Italian,  Brunis.] 

'  Karaian  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  province  of  Tun-nan,  or 
rather  its  north-western  part,  which  is  bounded,  in  great  measure,  by 
the  Ein-sha-kiang.  In  the  "  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,"  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  race  of  people  whose  name  corresponds  with  that  of 
Eandan,  and  who  may  have  been  prisoners  of  war  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Yun-nan,  with  which  the  people  of  Ava  were 
often  in  hostility,  and  distributed  in  the  latter  as  colonists.  "  He  told ' 
me,"  says  Colonel  Symes,  speaking  of  a  respectable  Italian  missionary, 
"  of  a  singular  description  of  people  called  Carayners,  or  Carianers,  that 
inhabit  different  parts  of  the  country.  .  •  .  He  represented  them  as  a 
simple,  innocent  race,  speaking  a  Is^guage  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Birmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions  of  religion.  They  lead  quite  a 
pastoral  life,  and  are  the  most  industrious  subjects  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
Agriculture,  the  care  of  cattle,  and  rearing  poultry  is  almost  their  only 
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the  inhabitants  are  idolaters;  and  it  is  snbjeot  to'tM  dominion 
of  the  grand  khan,  who  has  constituted  as  its  king  his  son 
named  Cen-Temnr,  a  rich,  magnificent^  and  powerful  prince^ 
endowed  with  consummate  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  by  whom 
the  kingdom  is  ruled  with  great  justice.^  In  travelling  from 
this  river  five  days'  jonmey,  in  a  westerly  direction,  you  pass 
tiuough  a  country  fully  inhabited,  and  see  many  castles.  The 
inhabitants  live  upon  flesh  meat  and  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselveS)  and  is  difficult 
to  be  acquired.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  tiiis  province.^  At 
the  end  of  these  five  days  you  arrive  at  its  capital  city,  which 
is  napaed  Yachi,  and  is  large  and  noble.^  In  it  are  found 
merchants  and  artisans,  with  a  mixed  population,  consisting 
of  (the  native)  idolaters,  Nestorian  Chnstians,  and  Saracens 
or  Mahometans;  but  the  first  is  the  most  numerous  class. 
The  land  is  fertile  in  rice  and  wheat.  The  people,  however, 
do  not  use  wheaten  bread,  which  they  esteem  unwholesome, 
but  eat  rice;  and  of  the  other  grain,  with  the  addition  of' 

occupation.  A  great  part  of  the  provisions  nsed  in  the  country  is 
Ttused  by  the  Carianers,  and  they  puidcularly  excel  in  gaidening;"  (Pp. 
207-4&7.)  By  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  the  name  is  written  Karayn ;  and  he 
speaks  also  of  the  Ea-kiayn,  '^  a  wild  people  on  the  frontiere  of  China." 
— -Asiat  Res.  voL  vi.  p.  228.     . 

1  This  prince  is  named  in  the  B.  H  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Gusen* 
temur;  in  the  Basle  edition,  Esen-temur;  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes, 
Hensen-temur.  In  the  Tables  Chronologiques  of  De  Quignes  he  is 
simply  called  Timour-khan;  but  one  of  his  successors  (a  nephew) 
appears  in  the  same  list  by  the  name  of  Yeson-timour,  which,  whether 
more  or  less  correct  in  its  orthography  than  any  of  the  preceding,  is 
evidently  intended  for  the  same  appellation.  He  was,  however,  the' 
grandson,  not  the  son  of  KublaS,  whom  he  succeeded  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  his  father  Chingis. 

*  "  Ce  pays;"  says  P.  Martini,  "prodviit  de  tr^-bons  ohevaua^  de 
basse  tsiUe  pour  la  pluspart,  mais  forts  et  hardis."  (P.  196.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  breed  as  the  tangwn  ov  tanyan  horses  of  Lower 
Tibet,  carried  from  thence  for  sale  to  Hindustan.  The  people  of  Biitan 
informed  Major  Bennell  that  they  brought  their  tcmyara  thirty-five 
days'  joumey  to  the  frontier. 

^  Ttie  present  capital  of  the  province  of  Yim-nan  is  a  city  of  the 
same  name;  but  there  appears  reason  to  conclude  that,  although  the 
Karaian  of  our  author  be  a  part  of  that  province,  its  city  of  Jaci,  or 
Tachi,  was  not  Tun-nan-fu,  but  Tali-fu,  now  considered  as  the  second 
in  rank.  This,  as  we  are  informed  by  P.  Martini,  was  named  Ye-chu  by 
the  prince  who  founded  it,  and  Tao-cheu  by  a  subsequent  dynasty; 
whilst  the  name  of  Tali  was  given  to  it  by  one  of  the  Yuen  or  family 
of  Kublai. 
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•pices,  they  make  t^bo,  which  is  clear,  light-coloured,  and 
most  pleasftoft/  to  the  taste.  ^  For  money  they  employ  the 
white  povcelam  shell,  fbund  in  the  sea,  and  these  they  also 
wear  as  omamants  about  their  necks.^  ^Sighty  of  the  shells 
sre  equal  ia  ^ue  to  a  saggio  of  silver  or  two  Yenetian 
groats,  and  eight  saggi  of  good  silver,  to  one  of  pure  gold.^ 
In  thiB  country  also  there  are  s&lt-springs,  from  which  all  the 
salt  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  procm^ed.  The  duty  levied 
«n  this  salt  produces  a  latge  revenue  to  the  king. 
'    The  natives  do  not  consider  it  as  an  injury  don^  to  them, 

^  ^  Our  author,  ^rho  seems  to  have  been  of  a  sociable  diBposition, 
misses  no  opportimity  of  praising  the  good  qualities  of  this  liquor;  but 
modem  travellers,  from  prejudices  perhaps,  do  not  speak  of  it  in  such 
advantageous  terms.     It  is  a  kind  of  beer  rather  than  of  wine. 

^  These  are  the  well-known  cowries  (kari)  of  Bengal,  called  by  our 
naturalists  Vyprcecs  monetce,  which  in  former  times  may  have  found 
their  way,  through  the  province  of  Silhet^  td  the  countries  bordering 
on  China,  and  were  probably  current  in  Yun-nan  before  its  moun- 
taineers were  brought  under  regular  subjection,  and  incorporated  with 
the  empire,  which  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  measure  of  policy,  chiefly 
Rested  by  transplttEEting  eolbnieB  of  Chinese  from  the  inl^erior*  ''In 
1764,"  aa^&  Major  Kennell,  **  I  was  told  that  Silbet  (an  inkod  provine* 
to  the  north-east  of  Bengal)  produced  cowries,  and  that  they  were  dug; 
tip.  This,  of  course,  1  disbelieved;  but  when  I  was  there  in  1Y67  and 
17^8, 1  fbund  no  oiaier  cuirency  of  any  kind  in  t3ie  country ;  and  tipon 
331  oocasioa  whoa  an.  inomMse  in  the  wnrenue  of  the  province  was 
^nforoed,  several  boat-loads  (not  lorn  than  fifty  tons  each)  were  col* 
lectedand  sent  down  the  B^rrampooter,  to  Dacca.  Their  accumulatioa 
tras  probably  the  consequence  of  Silhet  being,  at  that  period,  the  most 
teiAote  district  in  which  they  passed  current,  and  from  whence  they 
«otild  not  find  a  ^mty  out  but  by  returmng  to  Bengal."  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  suppose  that  this  genus  of  shells,  called  porceUana, 
dexirest  It*  appellation  fix>m  the  variegated  appearance  of  its  polished 
Kioat,  retfembmig  the  glazed  earthenware  or  porcelain  of  China;  but  the 
«arlv  use  of  the  word  by  our  author  renders  it  more  likely  that  the 
abeu.  havilig  akeady  obtained  the  name  of  porceUa/na  (a  diminutive  of 
porco),  on  aooount  of  the  gibbotis  form  of  its  back,  the  foreign  vr«u^  was 
subsequently  called  porcelain  in  Europe^  fixuu  its  possessing  some  of • 
the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  the  shell 

*  According' to  this  estimation,  if  the  numbers  be  coireot,  Ute  value 
of  the  cowries  must  have  been  enormously  increased  by  their  cattriage 
from  Bengal  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  Their  svet«g»'  price  in  the 
bassaar  of  Calcutta  is  said  to  be  about  five  thousand  for  a  rupee,  which 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  three  si^^gi  of  silver;  and  if  sold  at 
eighty  for  the  saggio,  the  profit  would  consequently  be  at  the  rate  of 
five  thousand  for  two  hundred  and  forty,  or  more  than  twenty  for  one. 
P^erhaps,  therefore,  instead  of  eighfcy^  we  should  read  eight  hundred 
covndes  to  the  saggio,  which  would  still  leave  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent 
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"wlien  others  have  coimexidn  with  their  wiyes^  proTided  tho 
act  be  voluutary  on  the  woman's  part  Here  there  is  a  lake 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  in  which  great  quantities 
of  various  kinds  of  fish  are  caught;  some  of  them  being  of  a 
large  size.  The  people  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  undressed 
fiei^  of  fowls,  sheep,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  but  cured  in  the 
following  manner.  They  cut  the  meat  into  very  small  par* 
tides,  and  then  put  it  into  a  pickle  of  salt,  with  the  addition 
of  several  of  their  spices.  It  is  thus  prepared  for  persons  of 
the  higher  class,  but  the  poorer  sort  only  steep  it,  after 
mincing,  in  a  sauce  of  garlic,  and  then  eat  it  as  if  it  were 
dressed. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

07  THE  PHOYINCE  NAKED  KABAZAN, 

liEAyrsQ  the  city  of  Yachi,  and  travelling  ten  days  in  » 
westerly  direction,  you  reach  the  province  of  Earazan,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  its  chief  city.^  The  inhabitants  are  idol^ 
aters.  The  country  belongs  to  the  dominion  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  the  royal  functions  are  exercised  by  his  son,  named 
Eogatin.^  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers,  both  in  small  particles 
and  in  lumps;  and  there  are  also  veins  of  it  in  the  mountains.. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  obtained,  they  give  & 
saggio  of  gold  for  six  saggi  of  silver.     They  likewise  use  the 

^  This  name  of  Karazan,  whicli  a  Chinese  might  be  supposed  to  pro« 
nounce  Ea-la-shan,  seems  to  be  only  that  of  another  portion  of  the  pro^ 
yince  of  Tun-nan ;  as  the  places  mentioned  in  the  subsiequent  chapter- 
unquestionably  are :  but  so  imperfect  is  our  information  respecting  this 
part  of  the  coimtry,  that  the  means  are  wanting  by  which  its  particular 
situation  might  he  ascertained.  It  should  be  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  name  of  Karazan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Karaian,  does- 
not  occur  either  in  the  Latin  or  in  the  early  epitomes ;  all  the  circum- 
stances related  in  this  chapter  being  there  considered  as  applying  to  • 
the  last-mentioned  proyince  or  district. 

'  The  name  of  Kogatin  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  legitimate 
sons  of  KublaJL ;  but  he  had  many  others.  The  orthography,  however,  is 
more  than  usually  uncertain.  In  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  the  • 
name  is  written  Cogaam;  in  the  old  Latin  ^edition  it  is  Cogatuy;  in 
the  Basle,  Cogracam.(Cograrkhan);  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes> 
Cocagio. 
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before-mentioned  porcelain  shells  in  currency;  which;  how-* 
ever^  are  not  found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  are  brought 
from  India.  As  I  have  said  before,  these  peopled  never  take 
Tirgins  for  their  wives. 

Here  are  seen  huge  serpents,  ten  paces  in  length,  and  tea 
spans  in  the  girt  of  the  body.  At  the  fore-part,  near  the 
head,  they  have  two  short  legs,  having  three  daws  like  thosQ 
of  a  tiger,  with  eyes  larger  than  a  fourpenny  loaf  {pane  ia 
qaaUro  denari)  and  veiy  glaring.  The  jaws  are  wide  enough 
to  swallow  a  man,  the  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  and  their 
whole  appearance  is  so  formidable,  that  neither  man,  nor  any 
kind  of  animal,  can  approach  them  without  terror.^  Othera 
are  met  with  of  a  smaller  size,  being  eight,  six,  or  five  pacea 
long;  and  the  following  method  is  used  for  taking  them.  lu 
the  day-time,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  they  lurk  in 
caverns,  from  whence,  at  night,  they  issue  to  seek  their  food, 
and  whatever  beast  they  meet  with  and  can  lay  hold  of, 
whether  tiger,  wolf,  or  any  other,  they  devour;  after  which 
they  drag  themselves  towards  some  lake,  spring  of  water,  or 
river,  inr  order  to  drink.  By  their  motion  in  this  way  along 
the  i^ore,  and  their  vast  weight,  they  make  a  deep  impression^ 
as  if  a  heavy  beam  had  been  drawn  along  the  sands.  Thoso 
whose  employment  it  is  to  hunt  them  observe  the  track  by 
which  they  are  most  frequently  accustomed  to  go,  and  fix 
into  the  ground  several  pieces  of  wood,  armed  with  sharp 
iron  spikes,  which  they  cover  with  the  sand  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  perceptible.  When  therefore  the  animals  make 
their  way  towards  the  places  they  usually  haunt,  they  are 
wounded  by  these  instruments,  and  speedily  killed.^  The 
crows,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  them  to  be  dead,  set  up  their 
scream ;  and  this  serves  as  a  signal  to  the  hunters,  who  ad-*^ 
vance  to  the  spot,  and  proceed  to  separate  the  skin  from  the 
flesh,  taking  care  immediately  to  secure  the  gall,  which  is. 
most  highly  esteemed  in  medicine.     In  cases  of  the  bite  of  a 

^  This  distorted  account  of  the  alligator  or  crocodile  is  less  creditable 
to  our  author's  fidelity  than  any  other  of  his  natural  history  descrip-* 
tions,  although  generally  more  or  less  defective. 

^  The  natires  of  India  are  particularly  ingenious  in  their  con- 
trivances for  destroying  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  the  tiger,  which  is 
sometimes  made  to  fall  upon  sharp-pointed  stakes,  after  walkdng  up  axk 
inclined  plane ;  but  the  alligator  is  most  commonly  taken  in  the  water^ 
with  a  lai^ge  hook. 
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mad  dog,  a  peimyvetght  of  it^  dissolved  in  wine,  is  admi' 
aistersd.  It  is  also  nseful  in  aocelemting  parturition,  when 
the  labour  ^ains  of  women  bare  come  on.  A  small  quantity 
of  it  being  applied  to  carbuncles,  pustules,  or  other  eruptions 
on  the  body,  they  are  presently  di^ersed ;  and  it  is  efficadous 
in  many  other  eompkunts.  The  flesh  also  of  the  animal  is 
«old  at  a  dear  rate,  being  thought  to  have  a  hi^er  flavour 
than  ether  kinds  of  meat,  and  by  all  persons  it  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy.^  In  this  province  the  horses  ace  of  a  large  suse,  and 
whilst  yonng,  aie  carried  for  sale  to  India.  It  is  the  praotioa 
to  deprive  them  of  one  joint  of  the  tail,  in  order  to  prevent 
^em  from  lashing  it  firom  side  to  side,  and  to  occasion  its 
remaining  pendent;  as  the  whicddng  it  about,  in  ridings 
ai^eaiB  to  them  a  vile  habit^  These  people  nde  with.  long 
«tirmpi^  as  tiie  Frenck  do  in  our  part  of  the  world;  whereas 
the  Tartars,  and  almost  all  other  people,  wear  them  short,  fi>s 
the  more  conveniently  using  the  bow;  as  they  rise  in-  their 
stirrups  above  the  horse,  when  they  shoot  their  anowa 
They  have  complete  armour  of  buffido-leather,  and  cany 
lances,  cdiields,  and  cross-bows.  All  their  arrows  are  poisoned. 
X  was  assured,  aa  a  certain  fiict,  that  many  personsj  and  e^>e* 
eially  those  who  harbour  bad  designs,  always  carry  poison 
about  tiiem,  with  the  intention  of  swallowing  it,  in  the  event 
of  their  being  apprehended  for  any  delinquency,  and  exposed 
to  the  tortnre,  i^,  rather  than  suffer  it^  they  may  effect  their 
own  destruction..  But  their  rulers,  who  are  aware  of  this 
practice,  are  alwaya  provided,  with  the  dung  of  dogi^  which 
they  oblige  the  accuBed  to  swallow  immediately  after,  as  it 
occasions^their  vomiting  up  the  poison,^  and  thn&  an  antidote 

^  The  flesh  of  the  goana  or  inguana,  an  animal  lotermediate  in  size 
t)etween  the  lizard  and  the  alligator,  I  hare  known  to  be  eaten  botib  by 
Chineae  and  Europeans,  and  by  the  former  at  least  to  be  considered  as 
4  delioaoy.  I  cannot  assert  the  same  of  the  alligator,  but  in  a  book  of 
Statural  History  I  read  that  "the  Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  flesh, 
which  is  white,  and  of  a  kind  of  perfumed  (musky)  flavour." 

^  It  appeals  from  hence  lAiit  the  practioe  of  docking  the  tails  of 
horses,  by  sepaiating  one  or  more  of  the  vertebna,  which  has  become 
so  conmion  in  England,,  existed  many  hundred  yeara  ago  amongst  the 
people  of  Tun-nan,  in  the  remotest  part  of  China. 
'  ^  Such  might  have  been  the  vulgar  betief  respecting  the  substance 
employed  as  an  emetic  on  these  occasions,  although  perhaps  with  as 
litlle  foundation  as  the  idea  entertained  by  the  common  people  in 
England  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  powder  of  human  bones. 


is  ready  against  the  arts  of  these  wretches.  Before  the  time 
of  their  becoming  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan, 
these  people  -were  addicted  to  the  following  brutal  ou^x>m. 
When  any  stranger  of  superior  quality,  who  miited  personal 
beauty  with  distinguiiiied  valour,  happened  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  one  of  them,  he  was  murdered  during 
the  night;  not  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  but  in  order  that 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  endowed  with  his  accomplishments 
and  intelligence,  might  remain  with  the  fitmily,  and  that 
tihirough  the  ^oaqy  of  such  an  accfuisition,  all  their  concerns 
might  proaper.  Accordingly  the  individual  was  accounted 
iQ[)rtunate  who  possessed  in  this  manner  the  soul  of  any  noble 
personage;  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  consequence.  But 
from  the  time  of  his  majesty's  b^mning  to*  rule  the  country, 
he  has  taken  measures  for  suppressing  the  horrid  practice,  and 
from  the  effect  of  severe  punishments  that  have  beeninflictedy 
it  has  ceased  to  exist. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF  THE  PBOVINCE  OK  KABDAUDAN  JlSJ)  THE  CITY  OP  VOCfiANtf. 

PBOCBBDiNa  five  days'  journey  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Karazan,  you  enter  the  province  of  Kardandan,  belonging  to 
^e  d(Hnimon  of  the  grand  khan,  and  of  which  the  principal 
city  is  named  Vochang.^  The  currency  of  this  coimtry  is 
gold  by  weight,  and  sdso  the  porcelain  shells.  An  ounce 
of  gold  is  exchanged  for  five  ounces  of  silver,  and  a  si^gio  of 
gold  for  five  saggi  of  silver;  there  being  no  silver  mines  in 
this  country,  but  much  gold;  and  consequently  the  merchants 

^  What  is  here  named  the  province  of  Kardandan,  is  in  the  B.  M. 
and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  old  Iiatin  edition,  written  Ardandam,  ia 
the  Basle, 'Arcladam,  and  in  the  epitomes  Caridi;  none  of  which  can 
be  discovered  in  Da  Halde's  map ;  but  from  the  name  of  the  chief  city, 
which  immediately  follows,  it  is  evident  that  the  places  spoken  of  are 
still  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  province  of  Yun-nan.  The  name, 
indeed,  ci  Vochang  (or  Vociam  in  the  old  Italian  orthography),  would 
have  been  equally  \mascertainable  with  that  of  the  province,  but  that 
we  are  assisted  in  this  instance  by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  other 
versions.  In  the  early  Latin  edition  the  word  is  IJncian,  in  the  Basle, 
TJnchiam,  and  in  the  early  edition  of  Yenice,  Nocian,  which  i)oint  out 
the  place  to  be  the  city  of  Tung-chang,  in  the  western  part  of  Yun-nan; 
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who  import  Bilver  obtain  a  large  profit,  Bbih  the  men  and 
the  women  of  this  province  have  the  custom  of  coyering  their 
teeth  with  thin  plates  of  gold,  which  are  fitted  with  great 
nicety  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  remain  on  them  con- 
tinually«  The  men  also  form  dark  stripes  or  bands  round, 
their  arms  and  legs,  by  puncturing  them  in  the  following, 
manner.  They  haye  fiye  needles  joined  together,  which  they 
press  into  the  flesh  until  blood  is  drawn ;  and  they  then  rub 
the  punctures  with  a  black  colouring  matter,  which  leaves  an. 
indelible  mark.  To  bear  these  dark  stripes  is  considered  as 
an  ornamental  and  honomuble  distinction.^  They  pay  little 
attention  to  anything  but  horsemanship,  the  sports  of  the 
chase,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  use  of  arms  and  a  military 
life;  leaving  the  entire  management  of  their  domestic  con^ 
cerns  to  their  wives,  who  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  slaves^ 
either  purchased  or  made  prisoners  in  war. 

These  people  have  the  following  singular  usage.  As  soon 
as  a  woman  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  an^  rising  &om 
her  bed,  has  washed  and  swathed  the  infant,  her  husband 
immediately  takes  the  place  she  has  left,  has  the  child  laid 
beside  him,  and  nurses  it  for  forty  days.  In  the  meantime, 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  fiimily  pay  to  him  their  visits 
of  congratulation ;  whilst  the  woman  attends  to  the  business 
of  the  house,  carries  victuals  and  drink  to  the  husband  in  his 
bed,  and  suckles  the  infant  at  his  side.  These  people  eat 
their  meat  raw,  or  prepared  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  and  along  with  it  eat  rice.  Their  wine  is  manu-. 
&ctured  from  rice,  with  a  mixture  of  spices,  and  is  a  good 
beverage. 

In  this  district  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  but 
pay  their  worship  to  the  elder  or  ancestor  of  the  family,  from 

*  "D'autres  se  marquent  diverses  figures  sur  leur  visage,"  says 
Martini,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yung-chang,  "  le  percent  avec 
une  aigume,  et  appliquant  du  noir,  conuue  plusieurs  Indiens  ont 
accoustum6  de  faire."  Accounts  of  this  practice  of  tattooing  have 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  islands ; 
but  it  prevails  also  amongst  the  Birmah  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava, 
immediately  contiguous  to  Yun-nan.  The  custom  is  noticed  by  the 
old  writers,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Symes,  who 
says :  "  They  (the  Birmans)  tattoo  their  thighs  and  arms  into  various 
fantastic  shapes  and  figures,  which  they  believe  operate  as  a  charm 
against  the  weapons  of  their  enemies." — Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  812. 
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^jpfaotn,  they  say,  as  they  deriye  their  eiistence,  80  td'hini  they 
«re  indebted  for  all  that  they  possess.^  They  have  no  know<* 
ledge  of  any  kind  of  vnciting,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at| 
^considering  the  rude  nature  of  the  oountxy,  which  is  a  moun- 
tainons  tract,  covered  with  the  thickest  forests.  During  the 
fiumuier  season,  the  atmosphere  is  so  gloomy  and  unwhole* 
«ome,  that  merchants  and  other  strangers  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  district,  in  order  to  escape  from  death.^  When  the 
natives  have  transactions  of  business  with  each  other,  which 
require  them  to  execute  any  obligation  for  the  amount  of  a 
debt  or  credit,  their  chief  takes  a  square  piece  of  wood,  and 
divides  it  in  two.  Notches  are  then  cut  on  it,  denoting  the 
earn  in  question,  and  each  party  receives  one  of  the  corre« 
«ponding  pieces,  as  is  practised  in  respect  to  our  tallies.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  payment  made  by  the  debtor, 
the  creditor  delivers  up  his  counterpart,  and  both  remain 
satisfied 

Neither  in  this  province,  nor  in  the  cities  of  Kaindu, 
Vochang,  or  Yacbi,  are  to  be  found  persons  professing  the  art 
of  physic.    When  a  person  of  consequence  is  attacked  with  a 

1  This  appears  to  liaye  -reference  to  the  extraordinary  respect  known 
to  be  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  veneration,  ap- 
proaching to  an  idolatrous  worship,  in  which  they  hold  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors — a  superstition  not  only  unconnected  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  two  preyaOing  sects,  but  religiously  observed  by  those  who  hold 
the  adoration  of  images  in  abhorrence.  It  seems  probable  that  instead 
of  ''  il  piu  vecchio  di  casa,"  or  according  to  the  epitome,  "  lo  mazor  de 
la  casa,"  *'  the  eldest  person  of  the  funily,"  our  author  meant  "  the 
common  ancestor ;"  for  although  the  several  descendants  might  subsist 
upon  the  patriarchal  bounty  of  the  former,  they  cannot  be  understood 
to  have  derived  their  possessions  from  him  during  his  lifetime. 

^  Districts  lying  near  the  base  of  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
especially  within  the  tropical  latitudes,  are  always  found  to  be  un- 
healthy. "  At  the  foot  of  the  Bootan  mountains,*'  says  Turner,  "  a 
'plain  extends  for  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  choked,  rather  than 
■  clothed,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  exhalations  necea* 
sarily  arising  from  the  multitude  of  springs  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
.mountains  produces,  are  collected  and  confined  by  these  almost  imper- 
vioufi  woods,  and  generate  an  atmosphere  through  which  no  traveller 
ever  passed  with  impunity."  (Embassy,  p.  21.)  This  pestilential  quality 
of  the  air  extends  westward,  through  what  is  <»lled  the  Morung 
country,  and  by  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  on  the  eastern 
'side  also,  the  Tun-nan  mountains  being  of  great  height,  whilst  the 
'  great  Nu-kiang,  said  to  be  navigable  between  that  province  and  Ava, 
must  flow  chiefly  through  a  plain  and  comparatively  low  country. 
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disorder,  his  family  send  for  those  soroecen  who  oBSsr  aacri* 
fices  to  the  idols,  to  whom  the  alok  person  gives  an  aceouni 
of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.    Hie  soroererB  theieupon  give 
directions  for  the  attendance  of  persons  who  perform  on  a 
variety  of  loud  instruments,  in  order  that  they  may  danoe 
and  sing  hymns  in  honour  and  praise  of  their  IddLs;  and 
whidbi  thejr  continue  to  do,  until  the  evil  spirit  has  taken 
possession  of  one  of  them,  when  their  musical  exertions  ceaseu 
They  then  inquire  of  the  person  so  possessed  the  cause  of  the 
mans  indisposition,  and  the  means  that  should  be  used  for 
effecting  his  cure.     The  evil  spirit  answers  by  the  mouth  of 
him  into  whose  body  he  has  entared,  i^at  the  siokness  ha«^ 
been  occasioned  by  an  offence  given  to  a  oertain  deity*  Upon 
which  the  sorcerers  address  their  prayers  to  that  deity, 
beseeching  him  to  pardon  the  sinner,  on  the  condition  that 
when  cured  he  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood.    But  if 
the  demon  perceives  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recav«y> 
he  pronounces  the  deity  to  be  so  grievously  offended  that  no 
sacrifice  can  appease  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  judges  that 
a  cure  is  likely  to  take  place,  he  requires  that  an  offering  be 
made  of  so  many  sheep  ynth  black  heads;  that  so  many 
sorcerers,  with  their  wives,  be  assembled,  and  that  the  sacri- 
fice be  performed  by  their  hands;  by  which  means,  he  says, 
the  fiivour  of  the  deity  may  be  conciliated.     The  relations 
comply  immediately  with  all  that  has  been  demanded,  the 
sheep  are  slain,  their  blood  is  sprinkled  towards  the  heavens, 
the  sorcerers  (male  and  female)  light  up  and  perfume  with 
incense  the  whole  house  of  the  sick  person,  maJ^ing  a  smoko 
with  wood  of  aloes.     They  cast  into  the  air  the  water  in 
which  the  flesh  has  been  seethed,  together  with  some  of  the 
liquor  brewed  with  spices ;  and  then  laugh,  sing,  and  dance 
about,  with  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  their  idol  or  divinity. 
They  next  inquire  of  the  demoniac  whether,  by  the  sacrifice 
that  has  been  made,  the  idol  is  satisfied,  or  if  it  is  his  com- 
mand that  another  be  yet  performed..    When  the  answer  is, 
that  the  propitiation  has  been  satisfactory,  the  sorcerers  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  not  ceased  their  songs,  thereupon  seat 
themselves  at  the  table,  and  proceed  to  feast  on  the  meat  that 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  to  drink  the  spiced  liquor, 
of  which  a  libation  had  been  made,  with  signs  of  great  hilarity. 
Having  finished  their  meal,  and  received  their  fees,  they 
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return  to  their  liomes ;  and  if,  through  God's  providenee,  the 
patieirt  recovere,  tbej  attribute  his  cure  to  the  idol  for  yrhxmk 
the  samfice  was  performed ;  but  if  he  bc^pens  to  die,  they 
then  declare  that  the  rites  had  been  rendered  ineffective  bj 
those  who  dressed  the  viotuak  having  presumed  to  taste  iheoi 
before  the  deit/s  portion  bad  been  presented  to  him.  It 
must  be  understood  that  ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  not 
practised  upon  Ihe  illness  of  eyary  individuid,  but  only  per4 
iiaps  once  or  twice  in'  the  course  of  a  month,  for  noble  or 
wealthy  personages.  They  are  common,  however,  to  all  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  whole  provh^es  of  lOathay  »a.d^ 
Manji,  amongst  whom  a  physician  is  a  Tare  character.  And 
thns  do  the  demons  sport  with  the  bhndness  of  these  deluded 
and  wretched  people.  \ 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Oir  THE  MANNER  IK  WHICH  THE  ORASD  KHAW  BPFEOTED  THE  C0NQITE9*' 
OF  THE  KINODOH  OF  MIEN  A»D  BAlfQALA. 

Before  we  proceed  further  (in  describing  the  country),  we 
shall  speak  of  a  memorable  battle  that  was  fought  in  this 
kingdom  of  Vochapg  (Unchang,  or  Yun-chang).  It  happened 
that  in  the  year  1272  the  grand  khan  sent  an  army  into  the 
countries  of  Yoohang  and  Karazan,  for  their  protection  and 
defence  against  any  attack  that  foreigners  might  attempt  ta 
make;^  for  at  this  period  he  had  not  as  yet  appointed 
his  own  sons  to  the  governments,  which  it  was  afterwards  hia 
•policy  to  do ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Cen-temur,  for  whom  those 
places  were  erected  into  a  principality.     When  the  king  of 

^^  The  sorcerers  or  Wizards  here  spoken  of  are  evidently  the  shamans 
or  juggling  priests  of  Fo,  who  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  less  civilized 
regions  of  Tartary,  but  who  probably  find  tiieir  wy  into  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

*  This  date  of  1272  appears  not  only  in  Bamusio's  text,  but  in  thafc 
of  the  Berlin  manuscript  and  of  the  older  Latin  edition ;  whilat  in  tii& 
Basle  copy  (followed  by  Mtlller)  it  is  12B2.  Some  countenance  is  givea 
to  the  latter  date  by  a  paasage  in  L'Hiatoire  g^n.  de  la  Chine,  torn,  iz» 
p.  411. 
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Mien  ^  and  Bangala^'  in  India,  who  \ms  powerful  in  the  num** 
ber  of  his  subjecta,  in  extent  of  territory,  and  in  wecdth^ 
heard  that  an  army  of  Tartans  bad  airiyed  at  Yochang^  he 
took  the  resolution  of  advancing  immediately  to  attack  it, 
in  order  that  by  its  destruction  the  grand  khan  should  be 
deterred  from  again  attempting  to  station  a  force  upon  thd 
borders  of  his  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled 
a  yeiy  large  army,  including  a  multitude  of  elephants  (an 
animal  wi&  which  his  country  abounds),  upon  whose  backs 
were  placed  battlements  or  castles,  of  wood,  capable  t)f  con^ 
taining  to  the  number  of  twelye  or  sixteen  in  each.  With 
these,  and  a  numerous  army  of  horse  and  foot,  he  took  the 
toad  to  Yochang^  where  the  grand  khan's  army  lay,  and  en- 
camping at  no  great  distance  from  it,  intended  to  give  his 
troops  a  few  days  of  rest  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  Mien,  with  so  great  a  force,  was  known  to  Nestardin,^ 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  grand  khan,  although  a 
brave  and  able  ofGlcer,  he  felt  much  alarmed,  not  having  under 
his  orders  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  (veterans,  indeed, 
and  valiant  soldiers)  ;  whereas  the  enemy  had  sixty  thousand, 
i)e8ides  the  elephants  armed  as  has  been  described.  He  did 
not,  however,  betray  any  signs  of  apprehension,  but  descending 
into  the  plain  of  Yochang,^  took  a  position  in  which  his  flank 
was  covered  by  a  thick  wood  of  large  trees,  whither,  in  case 

*  By  P.  Gaubil  (or  his  commentator,  P.  Souciet),  De  Guignes,  Grosier 
ftnd  D' AnyiUe,  Mien  has  been  considered  as  the  name  of  the  oountiy  of 
Pegu,  but  it  is  plainly  meant  for  the  Birmah  country,  or,  as  we  usually 
term  it,  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  which  nearly  borders  on  the  province  of 
Yun-nan,  whilst  the  other  lies  far  to  the  southward,  and  is  unconnected 
with  any  part  of  the  Chinese  territory.  The  name  by  which  the  Bir- 
mahs  csdl  their  own  country  is  Myamrma;  by  the  Chinese  writers  it  is 
named  i/ten-tieik 

^  In  the  Basle  edition  the  words  are,  "rex  Mien  et  rex  Bangala," 
implying  two  eonfederated  sovereigns,  but  the  whole  context  diows 
that  only  one  personage  is  intended,  who  might  at  that  period  have 
.  fityled  mmself  king  of  Bangala  as  well  as  of  Mien,  from  the  drcum- 
fitance  of  his  having  conquered  some  eastern  district  belonging  to  Ben- 
gal, from  which  the  country  of  Ava  is  separated  only  by  forests. 

'  This  name,  which  in*  Ramusio's  version  is  Nestardin,  is  elsewhere 
written  Neschardyn,  Noscardyn,  and  Nastardyn;  which  are  all  corrup- 
tions of  the  common  Mahometan  name  of  Nasr-eddtn. 

*  This  we  may  presume  to  be  the  plain  through  which  the  Irabatty, 
,  (otherwise  written  Irawaddy,)  or  great  river  of  Ava  runs,  in  the  upper 

part  of  its  course* 
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of  a  forious  cbarge  by  the  elepbants,  whioh  his  troopB  might 
not  be  able  to  sustain,  they  could  retire,  and  from  thence,  in 
security,  annoy  them  with  their  arrows.  Calling  together 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  he  exhorted  them  not  to 
display  less  valour  on  the  present  occasion  than  they  had 
done  in  all  their  preceding  engagements,  reminding  them  that 
Tiotory  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  men,  but  upon 
courage  and  discipline.  He  represented  to  them  that  the 
troops  of  the  king  of  Mien  and  Bangala  were  raw  and  un« 
practised  in  the  art  of  war,  not  having  had  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  experience  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot;  that 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  superior  number  of  their 
fbeSy  they  ought  to  feel  confidence  in  their  own  valour  so. 
often  put  to  the  test ;  that  their  very  name  was  a  subject  of 
terror,  not  merely  to  the  enemy  before  them,  but  to  the  whole 
world ;  and  he  concluded  by  promising  to  lead  them  to  cer- 
tain victory.  Upon  the  king  of  Mien's  learning  that  the 
Tartars  had  descended  into  the  plain,  he  immediately  put  his 
army  in  motion,  took  up  his  ground  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  enemy,  and  made  a  disposition  of  his  force^ 
placing  the  elephants  in  the  front,  and  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  in  two  extended  wings,  in  their  rear^  but  leaving 
between  them  a  considerable  interval.  Here  he  took  his  own 
station,  and  proceeded  to  animate  his  men  and  encourage 
them  to  fight  valiantly,  assuring  them  of  victory,  as  well 
from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  being  four  to  one,  as 
from  their  formidable  body  of  armed  elephants,  whose  shock 
the  enemy,  who  had  never  before  been  engaged  with  such 
combatants,  could  by  no  means  resist  Then  giving  orders 
for  sounding  a  prodigious  number  of  warlike  instruments^ 
he  advanced  boldly  with  his  whole  army  towards  that  of  the 
Tartars,  which  remained  firm,  making  no  movement,  but 
suffering  them  to  approach  their  entrenchments.  They  then 
rushed  out  with  great  spirit  and  the  utmost  eagerness  to» 
engage;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Tartar  horses, unused 
to  the  sight  of  such  huge  animals,  with  their  castles,  were  terrin 
fied,  and  wheeling  about  endeavoured  to  fly;  nor  could  their 
riders  by  any  exertions  restrain  them,  whilst  the  king,  with 
the  whole  of  his  forces,  was  every  moment  gaining  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  prudent  commander  perceived  this  unexpected 
disorder,  without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  instantly 
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Adopted  the  measure  of  oitlering  his  meii  to  dismount  and 
their  horees  to  be  taken  into  the  wood,  where  ih&y^  were 
flttrtened  to  the  trees.  When  dismounted^  the  men,  wiiiioQt 
loss  of  time^  advanced  on  foot  towards  the  line  of  elephants, 
and  commmoed  a  brisk  diseharge  of  arcows;  whilst^  on  the' 
ether  side,  those  who  were  stationed  in  the  castleai,  and  the 
rest  of  the  king's  ann^,  shot  volley,  in  return  with  grea^ 
activity;  but  their  arrows  did  not  make  the  same  impression 
as  those  of  the  Tartans,  whose  bows  were  drawn  with  a  e/trxmgev 
arm«  So  inoessant  were  the  disehaxges  of  the  latter,  and  all 
liieir  weapons  (according  to  the  instructions  of  their  com** 
mander)  being  directed  against  the  elephants,  these  wane 
«oon  covered  with  arrows,  and,  suddenly  givii^  way,  fell  back, 
iapon  their  own  people  in  the  rear,  who  were  thereby  tfarowm 
into  conftision.  It  soon  became  impossible  for  their  drives, 
to  manage  them,  eiUier  by  force  or  address.  Smarting  trnder 
the  pain  of  HimAp  wound^  and  tanified  by  the  dionting  of 
tiie  assailants,  they  were  no  long^  governable^  but  without' 
guidance  or  control  ran  about  in  all  directions,  until  at 
length,  impelled  by  rage  and  fear,  they  rushed  into  a  part  of 
the  wood  not  occupied  by  the  Tartars.  The  ctwaequence  of 
this  was,  that  from  the  doseness  of  the  brandies  of  large 
trees,  they  broke,  with  loud  cradies,  the  battlements  or  castles 
isbat  were  upon  their  backs,  and  involved  in  the  destruction 
those  who  sat  upon  them.  Upon  sedng  the  rout  of  the 
elephants  the  Tartars  acquired  fresh  courage,  and  filing  oft 
by  detachments,  with  perfect  order  and  re^arity,  they  re-^ 
moimted  their  horses,  and  joined  their  several  divisions^  when* 
«  sanguinaiy  and  dreadful  combat  was  renewed.  On  the  part 
of  the  king's  trDops  there  was  no  want  of  valour,  and  he 
hiknsdf  went  amongst  the  ranks  entreatii^  them  to  stand 
firm,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  acoidaQt.  that  had  be&Uen 
the  elephantsL  But  ihe  Tartars,  by  their  consummate  skill* 
in  archery,  were  too  powerful  for  them,  and  galled  them  ihs 
inore  exceedingly,  fbom  their  not  being  piovidedwith  such, 
armour  as  was  worn  by  the  former.  The  arrows  haviug  b^en 
expended  on  bodi  sides,  the  men  grasped  their  swor&  and 
iron  maces,  atid. violently  encountered  each  other..  Then  in. 
an  instant  were  to  be  seen  many  horrible  woxmds^  limbe  dia« 
inembered,  and  multitudes'  fyUng.  to  the  ground,  maimed 
tqsd  dying4  with  such  efOosion.  of.  blood  as  was  dreadM  to, 


behold.  So  geeai  also  was  the  clangour  of  arms^  and  such 
Hie  shoutingB  and  tiiie  a^eks^  t^t  the  noiie  seemed  to 
asoend  to  the  skiea.  The  king  of  Mien,  acting  as  became 
d  Tatiatit  ehiei^  "was:  present  iB^erever  the  greatest  danger 
appeared,  animating' his  soldien,  and  beseeching-  them  to 
maintain  l^eir  gzound.  with  sesolntion.  He.  oidered  ftiesb 
squadrons  from  the  reserve  to  advance  to  the  mpport  of 
those  that  were  exhausted;  but  perceiving  at  length  that  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  sustain  the  conflict  or  to  with- 
stand the  impetuosity,  of  the  Tartars,  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  being  either "  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  the  field 
covered  with  the  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  whilst  those 
who  survived  were  beginning  to  give  way,  he  also  found 
himself  compelled  to  take  to  flight  with  the  wreck  of 
his  army,  numbers  of  whom  were  afterwards  slain  in  the 
pnrsuit 

The  losses  in  this  battle,  which  lasted  from  the  morning 
tin  noon,  were  severely  felt  on  both  sides;  but  the  Tartars 
were  finally  victorious;  a  result  that  was  materially  to  be 
attributed  to  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Mien  and  Eangaia  not 
wearing  armour  as  the  Tartars ,  did,  and  to  their  elephants, 
especifdly  those  of  the  fbremost  line,  being  equally  without 
that  kind  of  defence,  which,  by  enabling  them  to  sustain  the 
first  discharges  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  would  have  allowed 
them  to  br^  his  ranks  and  throw  him  into  disorder.  A 
point  periiaps  of  still  greater  importance  is,  that  the  king 
^ught  not  to  have  made  his  attack  on  the  Tartars  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  flank  was  supported  by  a  wood,  but  should 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  the  open  country,  where 
they  could  not  have  resisted  the  first  impetuous  onset  of  tiie 
armed  elephants,  and  where^  by  extending  the  cavaliy  of  his 
two  wings,  he  might  have  surrounded  tibem.  The  Tartars 
having  collected  their  force  after  the  slaughter  of  the*  enemy, 
^turned  towards  the  wood  into  which  .the  elephants  had 
fled  for  shelter,  in  order  to  take  possession  ..of  thoaiy  whexe 
they  £oiuiid  that  the  men  who-  had  escaped  fi^m  tiie  oveV" 
ttttonf  were  employed  in  cutting  down  trees  arid  barricading 
ihe  passages,  with  the  intent  of  defending  themselves.  But 
their  ramparts  were  soon  demoHshed  by  the  Tartars^  who 
slew  many  of  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  persons  ae^ 
customed  to  the  management  of  the  elephants,  they  possessed 

t2 
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tliemselyeB  of  these  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or  more. 
From  the  period  of  this  battle  the  grand  khan  has  always 
chosen  to  employ  elephants  in  his  armies,  which  before  tbat 
time  he  had  not  done.  The  consequences  of  the  Yictory 
were,  that  he  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territoriea 
of  the  king  of  Bangala  and  Mien,  and  annexed  them  to  hi& 
dominions* 


CHAPTEB  XLIIL 

or  AN  UimmABITXD  BEaiOK,  AKD  or  THB  KIKGDOK  Or  lUElT^ 

Lejlvinq  the  province  of  Kardandan,  you  enter  upon  a  yasf; 
descent,  which  you  travel  without  variation  for  two  days  and 
a  half,  in  the  course  of  which  no  habitations  are  to  be  founds 
Tou  then  reach  a  spacious  plain,^  whereon,  three  days  in  ever/ 
week,  a  number  of  trading  people  asseml)le,  many  of  whom 
come  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  bringing  their 
gold  to  be  exchanged  for  silver,  which  the  merchants  who. 
repair  thither  from  distant  countries  carry  with  them  for  thifl. 
purpose;*  and  one  saggio  of  gold  is  given  for  five  of  silver. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  be  the  exporters  of  their 
own  gold,  but  must  dispose  of  it  to  the  merchants,  who  furnish 
them  with  such  articles  as  they  require;  and  as  none  but  the 
natives  themselves  can  gain  access  to  the  places  of  their, 
residence,  so  high  and  strong  are  the  situations,  and  so  diffi- 

^  This  must  be  understood  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Yun-nan 
mountains,  already  spokeji  of,  firom  whence  the  river  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable to  Ava. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Chinese'with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  strangers  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  be^ 
comes  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  exchange  of  commodities^ 
that  fairs  or  markets  should  be  held  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  mer- 
chants arrive  at  stated  times  with  their  goods.  **  The  principal  articla 
of  ejKport  from  Ava,"  says  Symes,  **is  cotton.  This  commodity  is 
transported  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  laige  boats,  as  far  as  Bamoo,  where  it 
is  bartered  at  the  common  jee  or  mart,  with  Chinese  merchants,  and 
conveyed  by  the  latter,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water»  into  the 
Chinese  dominionB."  (P.  825.)  Thus  also  at  the  village  of  Topa^  neac 
Sining,  on  the  borders  of  Shen-si;  "On  y  trouve,"  says  Du  Halde, 
**  presque  tout  ce  qu*on  pen  souhaiter  de  marchandises  ^trang^res  et 
de  la  Chme,  diverses  drogues,  du  saffran,  des  dattee,  du  caflK,  &c"— • 
Tom.  i  p.  40.  ) 
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imlt  of  approach,  it  is  on  this  accotmt  that  the  transactions 
of  businesB  are  conducted  in  the  pkin.  Beyond  this,  in 
a  southerly  direction,  towards  the  confines  of  India,  lies  the 
city  of  Mien.^  The  journey  occupies  fifteen  days,  through 
a  country  much  depopulated,  and  forests  abounding  with 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wOd  beasts,  where  ti^ece  is 
2iot  the  appearance  of  any  habitation. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

or  THE  CITT  OF  MIEN,  AND  OF  ▲  OBANB  8EPULCHBE  Of  TtB  KINO. 

Afteb  the  journey  of  fifteen  days  that  has  been  mentioned, 
you  reach  l^e  city  of  Mien,  which  is  large,  magnificent,  and 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.^    The  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 

1  In  this  place  there  is  a  remarkable  yariation  in  the  earlj  Italian 
epitome  from  all  the  other  yersions,  and  being  of  some  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  yiew,  I  shall  giye  the  passage  in  its  own  words : 
**  Quando  I'huomo  se  parti  de  la  proyinda  de  Caraaan  ello  troya  una 
grande  desmontada  par  laquale  ello  ya  doe  zomade  pur  descendendo^ 
In  laqual  non  h  habitatione  alchuna  ma  sige  {g]ih)  uno  logo  in  loqual  se 
fa  f esta  tre  di  a  la  setemena.  Ivi  se  da  uno  sazo  doro  per  y.  dai^nto. 
E  quando  lliomo  h  andado  quelle  y.  zomade  ello  troya  la  proyinda  de 
Hichai  laquale  confina  con  I'lndia  et  k  yerso  lo  mezo.di  L'homo  ya 
ben  xy.  zomade  per  salvazi  paesL  lyi  se  troya  inolti  elephanti  e  uni- 
form e  molte  bestie  salyaze  e  non  ge  (gUh)  niuna  habitation.  Quando 
lliomo  e  andado  zy.  zomade  ello  troya  una  cita  la  qual  ha  nome  Mien." 
-^Capitoli  zc.  et  xci)  From  hence  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  upon 
descending  from  the  heights  of  Karaian  or  Tun-nan,  you  do  not  imme- 
diately enter  the  country  of  Mien  or  Aya  Proper,  but  after  a  journey 
of  fiye  days  reach  the  proyince  of  l^chai,  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  to  be  the  Meckley  of  our  maps ;  and  from  thence,  after  trayel- 
-ling  fifteen  days  through  forests,  arriye  at  the  capital.  **  The  space 
between  Bengal  and  China,"  says  Major  Rennel,  ^*  is  occupied  by  the 
'proyince  of  Meckley,  and  other  districts,  subject  to  the  king  of  Burmah 
or  Aya :"  and  again;  "The  king  of  Burmah,  whose  reputed  capital  is 
Aya,  and  from  whence  the  whole  kingdom,  though  erroneously,  is  often 
^denominated,  is  said  to  possess  not  only  the  country  of  Meekly,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Pegu  and  Burmah,  but  also  the  whole  tract  which 
lies  on  the  noith  of  it,  between  China,  Thibet,  and  Assam." — ^Mem.  Sd 
«dit.  pp.  295 — 297.  The  mention  of  this  intermediate  proyince  adds 
much  to  the  consistency  of  the  narratiye. 

'  The  present  capital,  called  Ummerapoora  or  Amrapura,  is  a  city  of 
inodem  date.  This  of  Mien  must  therefore  either  haye  been  the  old 
«ity  of  Aya,  now  in  ruins,  or  some  one  of  earlier  times,  the  seat  of 
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uncL  have  a  language  peculiar  to  UieiasetYes.  It  is  telatecl 
that  there  formerly  reigned  in  this  country  a  ricii-and  power-t 
ful  monarch,  T?ho,  when  hist  deal^L  icas  dz»viBg  near,  gave 
orders  for  erecting  on  the  pkee  of  bis  intemxeat,  at  the  head 
-and  foot  of  the  aepulohre,  two  pyxaunidaL  towem;,  entirely  of 
marble,  iea  paces  in  height,  of  a  proporticmate  bulk,  and  ea<& 
terminating  with  a  balL^  One  of  these  pyramids  was  ooTered 
with  a  plate  of  gold  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  nothing 
besides  the  gold  was  vinble ;  and  the  other  with  a  plate  of 
silver,  of  the  same  thickness.  Around  the  balls  were  sus- 
pended small  bells  of  gold  and  of  silver^  which  sounded  when 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind.^  The  whole  formed  a  splendid 
object.  The  tomb  was  in  like  manner  covered  with  a  plate, 
partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  silver.  This  the  king  commanded 
to  be  prepared  for  the  honour  of  his  soul,  and  in  order  thai 
his  memory. might  not  perish.  The  grand  khan,  having  re^ 
solved  upon  t£^ng  possession  of  this  city,  sent  thither  a 
valiant  officer  to  effect  It,  and  the  army,  at  its  own  desire, 
wa£  accompanied  by  some  of  the  jugglers  or  sorcerers,  of 
whom  there  were  always  a  great  number  about  the  court.^ 

government  baring  been  ofiben  ehanged.  "Pa^pslun,"  «a7i0  BymoB,  **i» 
eaid  to  have  been  the  residence  of  forty-five  «uooe«iaive  moaurchB,  fm^ 
was  abandoned  £00  years  ago,  in  conaequenoe  of  ft  divine  admonition.: 
whatever  may  be  its  true  history,  it  certainly  was  once  a  place  of  no 
ordinary  splendour."  (P.  269.)  The  coincidenoe  of  datea  is  here 
remarkable,  as  the  elapsed  period  of  five  centuries  would  plaee  the  nun 
of  Pagahm  in  1295,  or  just  about  the  time  of  the  Mungal  oonqufist. 

^  Temples  of  a  pyramidal  form,  both  with  square  andciroular  htnaet^ 
are  found  wherever  the  religion  of  Buddha  previa.  Many  of  theae,  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  are  described  by  Colonel  Byrnes,  in  the  course  of 
his  journey  to  Ava. 

^  "  Bound  the  lower  limb  of  the  fee,"  says  Synws,  "a»e  appended  a 
number  of  bells,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  »  .contiavsd 
jingling."--P.  1-89.  ' 

^  In  Bamusio's  text  thete  persons  who  accompanied  the  anny  «ie 
styled  **giocolan  oyerohuffom"  but  in  that  of  the  early  epitome,  'fzuffolari 
e  me<mtadf>ri"  which  gives  an  intelligible  sense;  as  we  know,  both  firom 
preceding  passages  of  the  work,  and  from  ^neral  information  of  the 
manners  of  these  countries,  that  divineFS  or  fedigioufl  jugglers  have 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  staff  of  a  miUtary  ohief,  who  is  eitiics^ 
infiuenoed  by  their  prognosticaitioos,  or  makes  them  subservient  to  hi^ 
designs.  Purchas  in  his  version  caUs  them  ''jefltocn,"  but  m  Harris*^^ 
collection' of  voyages,  edited  by  Campbell,  .and  in  some  modecn  publi- 
cations, the  word  '^  cavalry"  is  discreetly  substituted,  an  being  miasfi 
appropriate..   There  appears,  however,  to  be  something  defecUve  in  tl^ 
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When  ihese  Bniesed  the  city,  thej  obseFred  the  two  ptTramidB 
'80  richly  ornamented,  but  would  not  meddle  with  ^em  until 
bk  majest/s  pleasnve  respecting  them  should  be  known, 
^he  grand  kfaan^  nipon  bemg  infoimed  that  they  had  been 
erect^  in  npiouB  memory  of  a  former  <king,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  Tiolated  nor  injiired  in  the  smallest  degree ;  the 
Tartars  being  aoeostomed  to  consider  as  a  heinous  sin  the 
.  removal  of  any  ariiole  appertaining  :to  the  dead.^  In  this 
country  were  found  many  elephants,  large  and  handsome 
wild  oxen,^  with  stags,  fallow  deer,. and  other  animals  in  great 
•.abundance.. 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

or  THE  FBOTinCB  OV  BANOALA. 

The  province  of  Bangala  is  situated  on  the  southern  confines 
of  India,^  and  was  (not  yet)  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  khan  at  the  time  of  Marco  Polo's  residence  at  his 
court;  (although)  the  operations  against  it  occupied  his  army 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  country  being  strong  and  ite 
king  powerful,  as  has  been  related.  It -has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage. The  people  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and  amongst 
them  there  are  teachers,  at  the  head  of  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  their  idolatrous  religion  and  of  necro- 
mancy, whose  doctrine  prevails  amongst  all  ranks,  including 

stoiy,  and  that  a  sentence  has  been  omitted,  which  should  follow  tbob 
in  which  the  appointment  of  a  vaUont  officer  is  mentioned.  [In  ih0 
Paris  Latin  tezt  they  are  called  histrionei  vnd  joetdatoret.'] 

^  This  laudable  respect  shown  by  the  Tartar  tribes  to  the  sanetity  ctf 
the  grave,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  Kussians  discovering  in  th0 
.buri^  places  of  these  people  a  great  number  and  Tariety  of  undiBturbed 
•articles,  as  well  as  laxge  deposits  of  the  precious  metf^  which  form«: 
conquerors  had  not  presumed  to  violate. 

^  This  is  not  the  chowry^tailed  ox.  yak,  or  hos  grummmB,  deembcd 
by  Turner,  ana  mentioned  by  our  autiior  in  a  former  chapter,  whieh 
is  the  native  of  a  colder  region,  but  the  ffayal,  w  boa  gavesw,  an  animal 
.foimd  wild  in  the  provinces  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bengal,  and  fuller 
described  in  voL  viii.  of  ti^e  Aea&tt  Beseac^ehes. 

^  The  name  of  Bangala,  as  applied  in  this  place  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal,  approaches  nearer  to  the  genuine  pronunciatioii  -tuid  ortho- 
|;raphy  (Bang^Llah)  than  thaJ^in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  write 
the  word. 
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the  Bobles  and  chi6&  of  the  country.^  Oxen  are  found  here 
almost  as  tall  as  elephants^  but  not  equal  to  them  in  bulk^ 
The  inhabitants  live  upon  flesh,  milk,  and  rice,  of  which  they 
hare  abundance.'  Much  cotton  is  grown  in  the  country,  and 
tiade  flourishes.  Spikenard,  galangal,  ginger,  sugar,  and  many 
sorts  of  drugs  are  amongst  the  productions  of  the  soil;^  to 
purchase  which  the  merchants  from  various  parts  of  India 
resort  thither.  They  likewise  make  purchases  of  eunuchs,  of 
whom  there  are  numbers  in  the  country,  as  slaves;  for  all  the 

^  This  passage  has  an  obyious  reference  to  the  Hindu  schools  of 
philosophy,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Yedas  and  Sastias  is  explained 
by  learned  panditas  and  gurus,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Bengal 
and  Hindustan.  The  ^'handcu,  tantra  tastra,  or  art  of  necromancy,  is 
considered  by  these  people  as  one  of  the  six  great  **  amgat  or  bodies  of 
learning." 

'  If  it  were  fair  to  justify  one  exaggeration  by  another,  the  authority 
of  a  '^  British  officer,"  quoted  by  Kerr  and  Turton  in  their  translation 
of  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  might  be  adduced  in  suppoi^b  of 
our  author's  account  of  the  oxen  of  Bengal;  the  former  of  whom  was 
led  to  describe  and  figure,  under  the  name  of  hoa  amee,  an  animal  four- 
teen feet  in  height,  (but  reduced  by  the  latter  to  eight  feet^)  said  to 
have  been  met  in  the  country  above  Bengal;  but  which  proves  to  be 
only  the  wild  buffiilo,  there  osdled  ama.  The  bufiblo,  however,  or  boi 
hvbalui,  "  a  very  lax^e  and  formidable  animal,"  is  afterwards  distinctly 
mentioned  by  our  author;  and  what  is  here  said  can  apply  to  no  other 
than  the  gayal,  or  hot  gavcBOf,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the  eastern 
districts,  and  can  only  in  a  figurative  sense  be  compared  to  the 
elephant. 

'  Rice  and  milk  are  chief  articles  of  sustenance  with  the  natives  of 
Bengal;  but,  although  many  of  their  castes  are  free  from  scruples  about 
eating  any  kind  of  meat  excepting  bee^  the  assertion  is  too  strong  that 
flesh  is  their  ordinary  food.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  our  author^s 
ideas  of  the  country  are  formed  upon  what  he  had  seen  or  learned  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  by  which  Bengal  is 
bounded  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  manners  aro  widely  different 
from  those  which  prevail  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkmges,  and  where  the 
gayal-ox,  as  well  as  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  wild  animals  in  general,  are 
commonly  eaten  as  food.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  scruples  of 
those  amongst  the  mountaineers  who  profess  Hinduism,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  passages  ui  a  paper  by  Mr.  Golebrooke^  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches :  **  The  Hindus  in  this  province  (Chatgoan  or  Chit* 
tagong)  will  not  kill  the  gabay,  which  they  hold  in  equal  veneration 
with  the  cow ;  but  the  cul-gdycX,  or  ado^  they  hunt  and  kill,  as  they  do 
the  wild  buffalo.  The  animal  here  alluded  to  is  another  species  of 
gaydl  found  wild  in  the  hills.'* 

^  These  are  well  known  productions  of  Bengal  and  the  adjoining 
provinces ;  particularly  the  urticle  of  su^M^,  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  exported  to  many  parts  of  Asi%  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
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pri^ners  taken  in  war  are  presently  emasculated;  and  as 
every  prince  and  person  of  rank  is  desironis  of  having  them 
for  the  custody  of  their  women^  the  merchants  ohtain  a  lai^e 
profit  by  carrying  them  to  other  kingdoms,  and  there  dis* 
posing  of  them.^  This  province  is  thirty  days'  journey  in 
extent,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  it  hes  a  country 
named  Kangigu. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  KANQIGU. 

'  Eanoiou  is  a  province  situated  towards  the  east,'  and  is 
governed  by  a  king.  The  people  are  idolaters,  have. a  peculiar 
language,  and  made  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  grand 
khan,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  king  is  so 
devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  that  he  has  about  four  hundred 
valves;  and  when  he  hears  of  any  handsome  woman,  he 
sends  for  her,  and  adds  her  to  the  number.^    Gold  is  found 

^ .  That  the  courts  and  harams  of  India  abounded  with  eunuchs,  who 
often  attained  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  appears  from  all  the 
histories  of  that  country ;  but  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  any 
number  of  them  were  supplied  from  Bengal.  It  must  be  observed, 
indeed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  notices  in  Ferishta's 
history,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  affairs,  and  more  especially  of  the  man- 
ners, of  the  people  of  that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century-;  and  even 
the  dates  of  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Gkiur,  or 
Luknauti,  considered  as  its  ancient  capital,  are  no  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth.  From  the  Writings  of  Barbosa,  however,  which  were  finished 
in  1516,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  which  no  well-informed  reader  can 
doubt,  we  learn  that  in  his  time  the  practice  of  emasculation  prevailed 
there,  although  not  amongst  the  Hindu  natives,  to  whose  ideas  it  would 
be  abhorrent. 

*  The  country  here  named  Kangigu,  in  the  older  Latin  version 
Kanziga,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  Cargingu,  [in  the  Latin, 
Talugigla,]  appearing  to  lie  in  the  route  from  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal 
towards  the  northern  part  of  the  Birmah  country,  m&j  be  either  the 
Oaoh'har  situated  between  Silhet  and  Meckley,  or  else  Aassay,  between 
the  latter  and  Ava.  The  terminating  syllable  ^  may  probably  be  the 
Chinese  word  k<yUe,  or  hue,  "kingdom,"  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
Jesuits'  map  to  prevail  in  that  quarter. 

*  In  Mr.  Colebrooke's  paper  (referred  to  in  note  •,  p.  280)  the  raja  of 
Cach- bar  is  spoken  of  as  a  Ushatnya  of  the  Suryabansi  race.  In  former 
times  his  territory  may  have  been  m^re  extensive,  and  his  revenue 
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here  in  large  qnantitiee,  and  also  many  kinds  of  drugs;  biii^ 
being  an  inland  countrj-,  distant  from  the  sea,  there  jb  litUe 
opportunity  of  sending  them.  There  are  elephants  in  abun- 
dance, and  other  beasts.  The  inhabitants  Ixve  npon  flesh, 
rice,  and  milk.  They  have  no  wine  made  from  grapes,  but 
prepare  it  from  rice  and  a  mixtnre  of  drugs.  Both  men  and 
women  have  their  bodies  punctured  all  over,  in  figures  of 
beasts  and  birds;  and  there  are  among  them  practitioners 
whose  sole  employment  it  is  to  trace  out  these  ornaments 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  upon  the  hands,  the  legs,  and  the 
breast.  When  a  black  eolouring  stuff  has  been  rubbed  over 
these  punctures,  it  is  impossible,  either  by  water  or  otherwise, 
to  efface  the  marks.  The  man  or  woman  who  exhibits  the 
greatest  profusion  of  these  figures,  is  esteemed  the  most 
handsome. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

OF  THE  PBOVINCB  OP  AMU.; 

Amu,  also,  is  situated  towards  the  east,^  and  its  inhabitants 
are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  They  are  idolaters,  and  live 
upon  the  flesh  of  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  peculiar  language.  The  country  produces  many 
horses  and  oxen,  which  are  sold  to  the  itinerant  merchants, 
and  conveyed  to  India.  Buffaloes  also,  as  well  as  oxen,  are 
numerous,^  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
the  pastures.  Both  men  and  women  wear  rings,  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  their  wrists,  arms,  and  legs ;  but  those  of  the 
females  are  the  more  costly.  The  distance  between  this  pn>- 
vince  and  that  of  Kangigu  is  twenty-five*  days' journey,  and 
thence  to  Bangala  is  twenty  days'  journey.  We  shall  now 
speak  of  a  province  named  Tholoman,  situated  ^ght  days' 
journey  from  the  former. 

more  adequate  to  the  maintesance  of  a  haraaoa  of  such  xaa^tode,  than 
iiiey  are  at  tbe  present  day.  The  epiiome  reduoea  the  zuuQber  to  one 
himdred :  '*  Lo  re  ha  ben  eento  moiere.*' 

^  Amu  appears  to  correspond  in  aituation  with  JBs^mu,  which  is 
described  by  Symes  as  a  frontier  piroyuu:e  between  the  kingdom  of  thp 
Birmahs  aiul  Ynn-nan  in  China. 

'  These  are  the  hos  hubaJm  and  hoe  ffovmus.    See  iioi»  \  p.  280. 

»  [The  Paris  Latin  text  jreada  4fte«i  J 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

.or  wm^oHAs, 

Thb  provinoe  of  Tholoman  lies  towards  the  eut,^  and  i\ff> 
inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They  have  a  peculiar  lasiguagey 
and  are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  The  people  fure  tall  and 
good-looking ;  their  complexions  inclining  rather  to  brown 
than  fur.  They  are  just  in  their  dealings,  and  brave  in  war. 
Many  of  their  towns  and  castles  are  situated  upon  lofty 
mountains*  Th^  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead;  and  the 
bones  that  are  not  reduced  to  ashes,  they  put  into  wooden 
boxes,  and  carry  them  to  the  mountains,  .where  they  conceal 
them  in  cayems  of  the  rocks,  in  order  that  no  wild  animal 
may  disturb  them.^  Abundance  of  gold  is  found  here.  For 
the  ordinary  small  currency  they  use  the  porcelain  shells 
that  come  &om  India;  and  this  sort  of  money  prevails  also 
in  the  two  before-mentioned  px>vinces  of  £a.ngigu  and  Amu. 
Their  food  and  drink  are  the  same  that  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

^  No  name  resemfliiig  Tholoman,  Toloman,  or  Coloxnan,  as  the  wor3 
appears  in  different  versions,  is  to  be  found  in  any  map  or  deaoription 
of  these  parts ;  but  as  the  circumstances  stated  render  it  probable  that 
the  country  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  people  variously  called  BirmiJifl^ 
Surmahs,  Bomans,  and  Burmans,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  word 
was  intended  for  Po-lo-man,  which  is  known  to  be  the  mode  in  which 
the  Chinese  pronounce  Burman  and  Brahman,  and  by  which  they  often 
designate  the  people  of  India  in  general. 

^  The  ceremonies  practised  by  certain  mountaineers  of  Ava  or  the 
Burmah  country,  named  Kayn,  bear  a^  strong  resemblance  to  what  ia 
here  described :  **  They  bum  their  dead,"  says  Symes,  "  and  afterwards 
collect  their  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  they  convey  to  a  house,  where,  if 
the  urn  contains  the  relics  of  a  man,  they  keep  it  six  days,  if  of  a 
woman,  five;  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the  ptace  of  interment  and 
deposited  in  a  grave,  and  on  the  sod  that  covers  it  is  laid  a  wooden 
ima^  of  the  deceased  to  pray  to  the  fiuywming  (deity)  and  protect  the 
bones  and  ashes/'  He  added,  "that  the  mowming  resided  on  the  great- 
mountain  Gnowa,  where  the  images  of  the  dead  are  deposited." — ^Em- 
"bassy  to  Ava,  p.  447.     _, 
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*  CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OF  THI  CITII8  OF  OHINTIOni,  flXDINFU,  GINani,  AND  FAZAKFT7. 

LisAViNO  the  proTince  of  Tholomao,  and  pursubg  a  coulrse 
towards  the  east,^  you  trarel  for  twelve  days  by  a  riyer,  on 
^each  side  of  wMch  lie  many  towns  and  castles;  when  at 
length  you  reach  the  large  and  handsome  city  of  Ghintigui,^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  and  are  the  subjects  of 
the  grand  khan.  They  are  traders  and  artisans.  They  make 
cloth  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  which  looks  well,  and  is  the 
ordinary  summer  clothing  of  both  sexes.  The  men  are  brave 
warriors.  They  have  no  other  kind  of  money  than  the  stamped 
paper  of  the  grand  khan.^ 

In  this  province  the  tigers  are  so  numerous,  that  the  inha- 

^  The  countries  last  spoken  of  appear  indubitably  to  bave  belonged 
to  that  region  which  geographers  term  "  India  extra  Qangem."  These 
-our  author's  route  now  leaves  behind,  and  what  follows  in  the  remain- 
ing chapters  of  this  book  applies  only  to  China  or  its  immediate 
.  dependencies. 

*  "We  cannot  discover  in  the  southern  part  of  Yuij-tian  (towards 
"which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  returned)  any  city  resembling 
Chinti-gui  or  Chinti-giu  in  name;  but  a  material  difference  between  the 
text  of  Bamusio  and  those  of  the  other  versions  occurs  here:,  which 
might  be  hoped  to  afford  a  clue  for  tracing  the  progress  of  the  route. 
According  to  the  former  our  author  prosecutes  his  journey  from 
Tholoman  by  the  course  of  a  river  (whetiiier  wholly  or  in  part  only,  is 
not  clearly  expressed)  to  the  city  above  mentioned.  In  the  Basle 
edition,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said:  "A  provincia  Tholoman  ducititer 
.  versus  orientem  ad  provinciam  Gingui,  iturque  duodecim  diebus  juxta 
£uvium  quendam,  donee  perveniatur  ad  civitatem  grandem  Sinuglu :" 
And  in  the  early  Italian  epitome,  "Cuigui  sie  ima  provincia  verso 
oriente  laqual  ello  trovo  Thomo  quando  se  parti  da  Toloman  tu  vai  su 
per  imo  fiume  per  ziL  zomade  trovando  cita  e  castelli :  e  trovi  la  oita  de 
Similgu  grande  e  nobile;"  to  which  city  of  Sinulgu  or  Similgu  are 
Attributed  all  the  circumstances  above  related  of  Cintigui.  [The  name 
in  the  Paris  Latin  text  is  Funilgul.]  If  the  reading  of  Cui-gui  or  Kui- 
^u  be 'more  correct  than  the  others,  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be 
intended  for  the  Chinese  province  of  Eoei-cheu  or  Quei-cheu,  which, 
adjoining  to  that  of  Tun-nan  on  the  eastern  side,  would  be  in  point  of 
direction  no  unlikely  road  to  the  capital. 

'  The  circumstance  of  the  emperor's  paper  *money  being  current, 
shows  that  the  country  here  spoken  of  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  and  not  one  of  its  remote  dependencies,  where  the  sovereignty 
was  more  nominal  than  reaL 
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bitantSy  from  apprehenflion  of  their  ravages,  cannot  ventura 
to  sleep  at  ni^t  out  of  their  towns;  and  those  who  navigate 
the  river  dare  not  go  to  rest  with  their  boats  moored  near  the. 
banks;  for  these  ammals  have  been  known  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  swim  to  the  vessel,  and  drag  the  men  from  thence>. 
but  find  it  necessaiy  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream^ 
where,  in  consequence  of  its  great  width,  they  are  in  safety.^ 
In  this  country  are  likewise  found  the  largest  and  fiercest 
dogs  that  can  be  met  with :  so  courageous  and  powerful  are 
they,  that  a  man,  with  a  couple  of  them,  may  be  an  over- 
match for  a  tiger.  Armed  wiUi  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  thua. 
attended,  should  he  meet  a  tiger,  he  sets  on  his  intrepid  dogs,, 
who  instantly  advance  to  the  attack.  The  animal  instinctively^ 
seeks  a  tree,  against  which  to  place  himself,  in  order  that  the 
dogs  may  not  be  able  to  get  behind  him,  and  that  he  may 
have  his  enemies  in  front.  With  this  intent,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  the  dogs,  he  makes  towards  the  tree,  but  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  by  no  means  running,  that  he  may  not  show 
.  any  signs  of  fear,  which  his  pride  would  not  allow.  During- 
this  deliberate  movement,  the  dogs  &sten  upon  him,  and  the 
man  plies  him  with  his  arrows.  He,  in  his  tum,^  endeavours  to 
seize  the  dogs,  but  they  are  too  nimble  for  him,  and  draw 
back,  when  he  resumes  his  slow  march;  but  before  he  can 
gain  his  position,  he  has  been  wounded  by  so  many  arrows, 
and  so  often  bitten  by  the  dogs,  that  he  MIb  through  weak- 
ness and  from  loss  of  blood.  By  these  means  it  is  tbat  he  is 
at  length  taken.^ 

There  is  here  an  extensive  manufacture  of  silks,  which  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  other  parts  ^  by  the  navigatiout; 

'  KutnerouB  instancea  are  recorded  of  boats  being  attacked  at  nightr 
by  tigers,  amongst  the  alluvial  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
called  the  Sunderbunds,  and  sometimes  it  happena  that  whole  crews 
are  destroyed  whilst  sleeping  on  board. 

*  If  the  beast  here  spoken  of  be  actually  the  tiger  and  not  the  lion 
(of  which  latter  none  are  found  in  China),  it  must  be  ocmfessed  that  the- 
mannen  ascribed  to  him  in  this  stoiy  are  veiy  different  from  those 
which  usually  mark  his  feline  character.  In  the  old  English  version  of 
1579  (from  the  Spanish),  it  is  not  the  lion  or  tiger,  but  the  elephant: 
that  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  this  mode  of  baiting  with  **  mastie-^ 
dogges."  I  am  assured,  however,  that  dogs  do  attack  both  tigers  and 
leopards. 

'  The  trade  in  wrought  silks  denotes  this  to  be  a  place  in  China,  and 
ft)  the  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  beyond  which  the  silkworm  is  not 
re&red  for  the  purposes  of  manufitcture. 
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of  the  river,  which  contiiraes  to  peM  amongst  towmt  and 
castles;  and  the  people  subsist  en^rtAy  by  tradk  At  Idle  end 
of  twelve  days,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Sidin-fti^  of  ^ioh  an 
account  has  been  already  given.^  From  theaoe,  in  twenty 
ilays,  you  reach  Gin-gui,  in  which  we  were,  and  in  four  days 
snoie  tile  city  of  Pazan>fiii^^  nHiich  belongs  to  Cathay^  and  lies 

« 

^  Vnm  HIm  context  w*  luigfat  be  led  to  infbr  tbalb  iii*  Si-dbitfu  here 
spoken  of  should  be  the  lame  place  aa  the  Chinti-gui  mentioned  at  the 
commenooment  of  thia  chapter,  inaamuch  aa  the  journey  of  twelve 
days  from  Tholoman  is  here  again  referred  to ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  much  more  clearly  given  to  understand  that  it  is  the  city  before 
deaoribed  (in  chap,  xxxri)  by  tiie  name  of  Sin-din-fu,  and  wfaioh  was 
i^own  (in  note  \  p.  251)  to  be  .intended  for  Ching-tu-fu,  the  capital  of 
the  provinee  of  Se-chuen.  This  would  lie  in  the  route  from  Ava  and 
the  provinoe  of  Yun-nan  towards  the  city  of  Pekin. 

3  In  this  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  more  t&an  tusual 
degree  of  perplexity  in  the  geognphical  matter,  which  is  ind^eased  by 
■a  want  of  agreement  in  the  aereral  vensiona,  not  merely  in  arthography^ 
but  in  the  entiro  names  of  places  as  well  as  in  circumstances.  The 
journey  of  twenty  days  stated  in  Bamusio's  text  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Ijatin  version  or  early  Italian  epitome,  and  it  appears  in 
the  fint  instanee  nncerUdn  whe&er  by  Gin-gui  is  iMre  meant  that 
aouthec]|.|Mn)vinQe  ivhich  in  the' latter  is  named  Gni-gui^  and  has  been 
eonjectured  to  be  Kod-cheu,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  intended  for 
Kin-cheu  on  the  Kiang,  or  (admitting  a  large  hiatus  in  the  journal)  for 
another  Kin-cheu  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-lL  For  the  city,  likewise, 
which  Bamusio  names  Pazan-fa,  the  other  versions  speak  of  Cauoasu 
•or  GancanL  But  in  addition  to  the  confusion  of  names}  we  have,  at 
this  pointy  a  new  difficulty  to  contend  ivith;  for  aa  the  general  comae 
of  the  journey  has  latterly  been  to  the  east,  as  expressed  in  the  text,  or 
to  the  north-east)  as  inferred  from  positions,  so  at  this  place,  and  from 
henceforward,  we  find  it  described  as  tending  to  the  south;  although 
ftom  the  preceding  chapters  it  mi^t  seem  that  the  southern  provinces 
of  China  had  been  but  just  entered  from  the  side  of  Mien  or  Ava. 
Our  author^s  want  of  aoouracy  in  bearings,  as  they  respect  the  inter^ 
mediate  points  of  the  compass,  has  often  required  tne  exercise  of 
indulgence :  but  this  camiot  be  extended  to  the  mistaking  north  for 
flouth;  nor  would  even  a-  joixection  of  thia  nature  in  one  or  two 
instances  avaU  ns ;  for  we  shall  presently  find  him  approadung  the 
TeUow  Biver  from  the  northern  side^.  crossing  that  liver,  and,  in  the 
eontanuance  of  his  soutiieily  course,  describing  well-known  places 
between  it  and  the  Eiang,  which  he  likewise  crosses  in  hia  way  to 
the  province  of  Fo-luen.  It  is  consequently  in  one  or.  other  of  the 
most  7U>rthem  provinces  that  we  should  make  our  search  for  Paaaa-f u, 
and  we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  drawing  the  condusion,  that- »  fxeah 
itinerary,  hitherto  unnoticed,  as  it  would  seem,  by  any  editor  or  com- 
mentator, has  commenced  firom  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  casgiM; 
and  that  the  fruitless  attempt  to  connect  this  with  the  former  zovta^  aa 
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towards  the  south,  in  returning  by  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
vince.^ The  inhabitants  worship  idols^  and  bum  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  There  are  here  also  certain  Christians,  who  have 
a  church.^  They  fkre  subjeots  of  the  grand  khan,  and  his 
paper  money  is  current  among  them.  They  gain  their  living 
by  trade  and  manu&cture,  having  silk  in  abundance,  of  which, 
they  weave  tissues  mixed  with  gold,  and  also  veiy  fine  scarfs. 
This  city  has  many  towns  and  castles  under  its  jurisdiction : 
^  great  river  flows  beside  it,  by  means  of  which  la^  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kanbalu; 
for  by  the  digging  of  many  canals  it  is  made  to  communicate 
With  the  capital.  But  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this,  and, 
proceeding  three  days'  journey,  speak  of  another  city  named 
Chan-glu. 

constituting'  oneE  jomney;  has  chiefly  giv«n  rise  to  the  confiision  of 
which  every  reader  who  has  endeavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
travels  must  have  found  reason  to  complain. 

'  *  It  has  been  i^own  that  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Tso-cheu, 
in  the  proTUioe  of  Be-chchli,  the  ro&ia  are  said  to  divide,  the  one 
leading  to  the  south-western,  and  tiie  other  to  the  souUk-eastem  pro- 
vinces. The  first  was  that  which  our  author  pursiftd  in  his  former 
route,  and  has  described  to  a  certain  point,  where  either  his  original 
memoranda  left  it  incomplete,  or  his  eaxiy  transcribers,  to  avoid  the 
xao]iot<Mious  repetition  of  unlmown  and  to  them  uninteresting  names, 
were  induced  to  terminate  it  abruptly.  The  latter  road,  to  the  south- 
east, is  that  upon  which  he  is  now  about  to  enter.  Under  the  conviction, 
therefore,  of  a  new  itinerary  having  commenced  about  this  part  of  the 
narrative  fh)m  some  plaoe  near  Tso^heu,  where  the  roads  divide,  we 
are  natumlly  led  to  coneider  the  city  now  called  Ho-kien-Ai  (the  first  in 
the  southern  route)  as  the  IVzan-fn  of  Bamusio's  text,  or  CaK»u-«u 
^for  fu)  of  the  Basle  edition;  the  probability  of  which,  however  dis- 
cordant the  sound  of  the  names,  we  shall  find  to  be  strengthened  as  we 
proceed  to  the  account  of  places  subsequently  visited.  Ho^en-fn  (the 
first  syllable  of  which  a  IMar  would  pronounce  Eo)  is  the  third  city 
of  the  province  in  rank,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  position 
^•between  the  rivers." 

3  The  expression  of  certi  OkrUiHcMi  may  either*  metti  a  sect  of 
Christians  distinct  from  the  Nestorians,  already  so  often  mentioned, 
or  may  refer  to  the  Kestoriflns  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  Ghiistiaiis,  not 
<5atholic. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  THS  Cirr  OF  CHAN-OLU. 

Chan-glu  is  a  large  cily  situated  towards  the  south,^  and  is 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
grand  khan.  The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  bum  tho 
bodies  of  their  dead.  The  stamped  paper  of  the  emperor  is 
current  amongst  them.  In  this  city  and  the  district  sur- 
rounding it  they  make  great  quantities  of  salt,  by  the  fol-» 
lowing  process:  in  the  country. is  found  a  salsuginous  earth; 
upon  this,  when  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  pour  water,  which  in 
its  passage  through  the  mass  imbibes  the  particles  of  salt,  and 
is  then  collected  in  channels,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to 
very  wide  pans,  not  more  than  four  inches  in  depth.  In 
these  it  is  well  boiled,  and  then  left  to  crystallize.  The  salt 
thus  made  is  whit«  and  good,  and  is  exported  to  various 
parts.^  Great  profits  are  made  by  those  who  manu&cture  it^ 
and  the  grand  khan  derives  from  it  a  considerable  revenue. 
This  district  produces  abundance  of  well-flavoured  peaches, 
of  such  a  size  that  one  of  them  will  weigh  two  pounds  troy- 
weight.^  We  shall  now  speak  of  another  city^  named 
Chan-gli; 

^  To  the  eastward  of  Ho-kien,  but  inclining  to  the  south,  we  find 
a  city  of  the  second  order,  dependent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former, 
which  in  Du  Halde's  map  is  properly  named  Tsan-tcheu,  but  in 
Martini's  Atlaa,  Cang-cheu,  incorrectly  for  Qang-cheu.  This  is  evidently 
Cianglu  or  Chang-lu  here  mentioned. 

*  From  this  detail  of  the  process  it  may  be  thought  that  nitre  or 
saltpetre,  rather  than  common  salt,  is  the  article  so  procured.  The 
following  passage,  from  the  translation  of  Abb^  Grosier's  Description 
g^n^rale  de  la  Chine,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point :  "  The  earth 
which  forms  the  soil  of  Petcheli  abounds  with  nitre;  whole  fields  may. 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-king  which  are  covered  with  it. 
Every  morning  at  sunrise  the  country  in  certain  cantons  appears  aa 
white  as  if  sprinkled  by  a  gentle  fall  of  snow.  If  a  (Quantity  of  this, 
substance  be  swept  together,  a  great  deal  of  kien,  nitre,  and  salt  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  The  Chinese  pretend  that  this  salt  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  common  salt;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  cer(ain  that  in 
the  (mountainous)  extremity  of  the  province,  poor  people  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  peasants  make  use  of  no  other.  With  regard  to  the 
kien  procured  from  the  earth,  they  use  it  for  washing  linen,  as  we  do 
eoap." — ^VoL  i.  p.  27. 

'  ''Peso  alia  sottile"  is  explained  in  the  dictionaries  by  ''poids  de 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

oy  THX  CITT  OF  CHAN-OU. 

Chan-oli  also  is  a  city  of  Cathay,^  situated  towards  thd 
south;  and  belonging  to  the  grand  khan,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  idolaters,  and  in  like  manner  make  use  of  the 
khan's  paper  currency.  Its  distance  from  Chan-glu  is  five 
days'  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  you  pass  many  cities 
and  castles  likewise  in  the  dominioils  of  the  grand  khan. 
They  are  places  of  great  commerce,  and  the  customs  levied 
at  them  amount  to  a  large  sum.^  Through  this  ci\j  passes 
a  "wide  and  deep  river,  which  affords  conveyance  to  vast 
quantities  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  silk,  drugs,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  place>  and 
give  an  account  of  another  city  named  Tudin-fu. 


CHAPTER  LII 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  TUDIK-PU. 

When  you  depart  from  Chan-gli,  and  travel  southwards 
six  days'  journey,  you  pass  many  towns  and  castles  of  great 
importance  and  grandeur,  whose  inhabitants  worship  idols, 
and  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
Hie  grand  khan,  and  receive  his  paper  money  as  currency. 
They  subsist  by  trade  and  manufactures,  and  have  provisions 
la  abundance.    At  the  end  of  these  six  days  you  arrive  .at 

znarohandises  fines,  plu8  l^ger  que  r&utre,"  which  oorresponds  to  tiia 
difference  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  between  our  troy  and  ayoirdupoift 
weights. 

^  The  city  of  Ciangli  or  ChangU  appean  to  be  that  of  Te-cheu^ 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  on  the  river 
called  Oei-ho  in  Du  Halde's  map,  and  Eu-ho,  in  the  yuBCount  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy. 

*  A  transit  duty  (Staunton  observes)  is  laid  on  goods  passing  from 
one  province  of  China  to  another;  each  province  being  noted,  chiefly, 
for  Uie  production  of  some  particular  article,  the  o<mveyanoe  of  which, 
to  supply  the  demand  for  it  in  the  othen^  raises  this  duty  to  a  con* 
siderable  sum,  and  forma  the  graat  intemail  commerce  and  revenue  of 
the  empire. 
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a  city  named  TudiD-fu,^  which  was  formerly  a  magnificent 
capital,  but  the  grand  khan  reduced  it  to  his  subjection  bj 
force  of  arms.     It  is  rendered  a  delightful  residence  by  the 
gardens  which  surround  it,  stored  as  they  are  with  handsome 
shrubs  and  excellent  fruits.^    Silk  is  produced  here  in  won- 
derfully large  quantities.    It  has  under  its  jurisdiction  eleven 
cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the  empire,  all  places  of 
great  trade,  and  having  abundance  of  silk.     It  was  the  seat 
of  goyemment  of  its  own  king,  before  the  period  of  its  reduc- 
tion by  the  grand  khan.     In  1272^  the  latter  appointed  one 
of  his  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  named  Lucansor,  to  the 
government  of  this  city,  with  a  command  of  seventy  thou- 
sand horse,  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  man  upon  finding  himself  master  of  a  rich  and  highly 
productive  district,  and  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  a  force, 
became  intoxicated  with  pride,  and  formed  schemes  of  rebel- 
lion against  his  sovereign.     With  this  view  he  tampered  with 
the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  persuaded  them  to  become 
partakers  in  his  evil  designs,  and  by  their  means  succeeded 
in  producing  a  revolt  throughout  all  the  towns  and  fortified 
places  of  the  province.     As  soon  as  the  grand  khan  became 
acquainted  with  these  traitorous  proceedings,  he  despatched 
to  that  quarter  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  imder 
the  orders  of  two  others  of  his  nobles,  one  of  whom  was 
named  Angul  and  the  other  Mongatai.   TVhen  the  approach  of 
this  force  was  known  to  Lucansor,  he  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling an  army  no  less  numerous  than  that  of  his  opponents, 
and  brought  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  action.     There 
was  much  slaughter  on  both  sides,  when  at  length,  Lucansor 
being  killed.  Ins  troops  betook  themselves  to  Sight.     Many. 

*  We  have  historical  evidence  that  Tudin-fu  is  Tai-nan-fu  (by  Martini 
wiftten  Cinan-fu),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung. 

'  The  routes  of  our  modem  travellers  have  not  led  them  to  visit 
this  city,  but  that  of  the  Dutch  embassy  of  1795,  in  its  return,  passed 
through  several  of  the  towns  imder  its  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  approach 
to  one  of  these,  named  Ping-yuen-^en,  Yan  Braam  describes  the 
BC^ery  in  terms  similar  to,  but  more  luxuriant  than  those  employed 
by  our  author,  and  the  orchards  of  fruit  are  particularly  Qotioed 

*  The  circumstance  of  which  our  author  proceeds  to  speak,  is,  by , 
L'Histoire  gdn^rale  de  la  Chine,  assigned  to  a  period  ten  years  earlier. 
The  Roman  numerals,  in  which  dates  are  expressed  in  the  old  manu- 
scripts, are  more  liable  to  errors. than  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Indian, 
figures,  now  in  use. 
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were  slain  in  the  punwit,  and  many  were  made  prisoners. 
These  were  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan,  who 
caused  the  principab  to  be  put  to  death,  and  pardoning  the 
others  took  them  into  his  own  service,  to  which  they  ever 
afterwards  continued  faithful. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

OV  THE  Cmr  OF  8INGUI-MATU. 

Travelling  from  Tudin-fu  three  days,  in  a  southeriy  di- 
rection, you  pass  many  considerable  towns  and  strong  places, 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  flourish.  The  inhabitants 
are  idolaters,  and  are  subjects  of  tho  grand  khan.  The  country 
abounds  with  game,  both  beasts  and  birds,  and  produces  an 
ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Singui-matu,^  which  is  noble, 
large,  and  handsome,  and  rich  in  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures; all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  idolaters,  and  are  sub- 
jects of  the  grand  khan  and  use  paper  money;  within  it,  but 
on  the  southern  side,  passes  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  tho 
inhabitants  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  taking  its 
course  to.  the  east,  runs  through  Cathay,  whilst  the  other, 
taking  a  westerly  course,  passes  towards  the  province  of  Manji.^ 

^  The  circumstanceB  here  mentioned  of  Sin-gui-matu  seem  to  point 
to  the  lai*ge  commercial  town  of  Lin-tain-cheu,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity,  or  commencement,  of  the  Yun-ho  or  grand  canal.  ^SUxe  tertn 
nuUu  or  mateoUf  subjoined  to  names,  signifies,  as  we  are  told  by  Bu 
Halde  (tom.  i.p.  137),  "  lieux  de  commerce  dtablis  sur  les  rividres,  pour 
la  commodity  des  nigocians  et  la  lev^e  des  droits  de  Tempereur  ;**  and 
by  P.  Ma^sdhanes,  md-teH  is  defined  to  be,  *'  lieu  frdquent^  pour  le 
commerce;  parceque  les  barques  s'y  aasemblent  et  y  jettent  Tancre 
pour  y  passer  la  nuit." — Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine,  p.  9. 

'  These  expressions  might  be  considered  as  intended  to  describe 
the  formation  of  the  canal  itself,  which  must,  of  course,  have  been  sup- 
plied with  water  by  diverting  so  much  of  the  atreani  of  the  river  as  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  operation  might  consequently  be 
said  to  divide  it  into  two  branches ;  but  they  mav  be  thought  rather  to 
refer  to  the  following  curious  circumstance  noticed  in  the  Account  of - 
Lord  Macartney's  Embassy :  *'  On  the  25th  of  October  (the  third  day 
after  its  departure  from  Lin-tsing)  the  yachts  arrived  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  canal,  being  about  two-fifths  of  its  entire  length.    Here  the  river ' 

u2 
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This  river  is  onvigated  by  so  manj  yessels  that  the  number 
might  seem  inoredibley  and  serves  to  oonv^  from  both  pro* 
Yiooes,  that  is,  from  the  one  province  to  the  other,  every 
requisite  article  of  consumption.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
observe  the  multitude  and  the.  size  of  the  vessels  that  are 
continually  passing  and  repassing,  laden  with  merchandise  of 
the  greatest  value.  ^  On  leaving  Singui-matu  and  travelling 
towards  the  south  for  sixteen  days,  you  unceasingly  meet 
with  commercial  towns  and  with  castles.  The  people 
throughout  the  country  are  idolaters,  and  sulgects  of  the 
grand  khan.  They  bum  the  bodies  of.  their  dead  and  use 
paper  money.  At  the  end  of  eight  days'  journey  you  find 
a  city  named  Lingui.  It  is  a  very  noble  and  great  city ;  the 
men  are  warlike;  and  it  has  manufactures  and  commerce. 
There  are  plenty  of  animals,  and  abundance  of  everything  for 
eating  and  drinking.  After  leaving  Lingui  you  proceed  three 
days'  journey  to  the  south,  passing  plenty  of  cities  and  castles, 
all  under  the  grand  khan.  All  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
and  bum  their  dead.  At  the  end  of  these  three  days  you 
find  a.  good  city  called  Pingui,  where  there  are  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  this  city  fiimishes  a  great  revenue  to  the 
grand  khan.  You  go  thence  two  days'  journey  to  the  south, 
through  fair  and  rich  countries,  to  a  city  called  Cingui,  which 
is:  very  large,  and  abounding  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
All  its  inhabitants  are  idolaters  and  bum  their  dead ;  they  use 
paper  money,  and  are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  They 
have  much  grain  and  wheat.     In  the  country  through  which 

Ii\ien,  the  largest  by  which  the  canal  is  fed,  &Wa  into  it  with  a  rapid 
Btream,  in  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  covirae  of  the  canaL 
A  strong  bulwark  of  stone  supports  the  opposite  western  bank ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  Luen  striking  with  force  against  it,  part  of  them 
follow  the  northern,  and  part  the  southern  course  of  the  canal — a  cir^ 
cumstance  which,  not  being  generally  explained  or  understood,  gave 
the  appearance  of  wonder  to  an  assertion,  that  if  a  bundle  of  sticks 
be  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  river,  they  would  soon  separate  and 
take  opposite  directions.''  (Vol.  ii  p.  387.)  The  name  of  tlda  place  ia 
Tci-ngin<tcheou  in  Du  Hc^de's  map,  and  Tsin-jin-tchoo  in  that  of  the 
Embassy;  which  bears  an  evident  resemblance  to  the  Sin-gui  of  our 
text 

i  « I  should  say,  that  next  to  the  exuberance  of  population,"  aaya 
Mr.  Ellis,  "  the  amount  of  vessels  employed  on  the  rivers  ia  the  most 
striking  circumstance  hitherto  observed,  belonging  to  the  Chineae 
empire." — Journal  of  an  Embassy,  &c.  p.  109. 
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you  pass  subsequently,  you  find  cities,  towns,  and  castles, 
and  Tery  han(&ome  and  useful  dogs,  and  abundance  of  wheat 
The  people  resemble  those  just  described. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

op   THE    CHEAT    EIVEB  CALLED    THE  KARA-MORAN,  AND  OF  THE  CITIIS 
OP  KOI-OAN-ZU  AND  KUAN-ZU. 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  journey  you  reach,  once  more,  the 
great  river  Kara-moran,^  which  has  its  source  in  the  terri- 
tories that  belonged  to  Prester  John.  It  is  a  mile  wide  and 
of  vast  depth,  and  upon  its  waters  great  ships  freely  sail 
'with  their  full  loading.  Large  fish  in  considerable  quantities 
are  caught  there.  At  a  place  in  this  river,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  station  for  fifteen  thousand 
Vessels,  each  of  them  capable  of  carrying  fifteen  horses  and 
twenty  men,  besides  the  crews  to  navigate  them,  and  the 
necessary  stores  and  provisions.^  These  the  grand  khati 
causes  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  the 
conveyance  of  an  army  to  any  of  the  islands  in  the  (neigh- 
bouring) ocean  that  may  happen  to  be  in  rebellion,  or  for 
expeditions  to  any  more  distant  region.  These  vessels  are 
moored  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  a  city 
named  Koi-gan-zu,^  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  is  another 

^  This  is  the  Tartar  name  for  the  great  river  by  the  Chinese  called 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  by  us  the  Yellow  River,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
country  between  the  western  borders  of  China  and  the  great  desert. 

'  The  number  of  fifteen  thousand  must  be  a  prodigious  exaggeration, 
if  we  should  not  rather  suppose  it  to  be  an  error  in  transcribing.  The 
early  Italian  epitome  says  fifteen  vessels;  but  this  is  an  absurdity  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  is  probable  that  fifteen  hundred  was  the 
number  intended.  The  station  of  these  transports,  instead  of  being 
one  mile,  is  daid  in  other  versions  to  be  one  day's  journey  from  the  sea. 

^  Both  from  its  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  name,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  consider  this  as  the  city  of  Hoai-gnan-fu,  which  stands  near 
the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  at  the  part  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  line  of  the  grand  canal,  and  is  itself  connected,  by  means  of  a 
fimall  cut,  with  that  river.  All  Chinese  words  commencing  with  the 
Aspirate  are  pronounced  by  the  "Western  Tartars  with  a  hard  guttural 
Bound;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guttural  articulation  of  these  people 
h  softened  by  the  Chinese  to  the  aspirate :  thus  for  Khan  they  pro- 
nounce Han;  for  Ko-ko-nor  (a  certain  great  lake),  Ho-ho-nor;  and  for 
Ku-ttikh-tu  (the  second  rank  of  lamas),  Hu-tti-tu. 
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xiamed  Kuaa-zu,  but  the  former  is  a-lai^  place,  and  the 
latter,  a  small  one.^  Upon  crossing  this  river  you  entor  the 
noble  province  of  Manji;  but  it  must  not  be.  understood  thait 
a  complete  account  has  been  given  of  the  province  of  Cathay. 
Kot  the  twentieth  part  have  I- described.  Marco  Pok),  iu 
travelling  through  the  province,  has  only  noted  such  cities  as 
lay  in  his  route,  omitting  those  situated  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  as  well  as  many  intermediate  places,  because,  a  re- 
lation of  them  all  would  be  a  work  of  too  great  length,  and 
prove  &tiguing  to  the  reader.  Leaving  these  parts  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  province  of  Manji  was  acquired,  and  then  of  its 
cities,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  which  shall  be  set.  forth 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  discourse. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Of  THE    MOST    NOBLE    PROVINCE    OP    MANJI,   AND    OP    THE    MANNKBIN 
WHICH  IT  WAS  SUBDUED  BT  THE  GRAND  KHAN. 

The  province  of  Manji  is  the  most  magnificent  and  the 
richest  that  is  known  in  the  eastern  world.^  About  the  year 
12G9  it  was  subject  to  a  prince  who  was  styled  Facfur,^  and 
who  surpassed  in  power  and  wealth  any  other  that  for  a  cen- 
tury had  reigned  in  that  country.   His  disposition  was  pacific, 

^  The'placd  here  named  Euan-zu  or  Quan-zu,  in  the  Basle  ediik>n 
Cai-gui,  and  in  the  early  epitomes  Cai-cui,  does  not  appear  in  the  maps, 
but  seems  to  be  the  place  which  De  Guignes  mentions  by  the  name  of 
Tang-kia-yn. 

>  We  have  not  materials  for  assigning  precise  boundaries  either  to 
Hanji  or  to  Khatal;  but  it  is  evident  that  our  author  considered,  gene- 
rally, that  part  of  China  which  lies  southward  of  the  Hoaz^-ho»  or 
Yellow  River,  as  belonging  to  what  he  terms  the  province  of  Maqji,  or, 
with  some  few  limitations,  to  the  empire  of  the  Song ;  and  the  part 
that  lies  northward  of  that  river,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Mungs^ 
not  from  the  Chinese,  but  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Kin  or  Niuche  T^ 
tars,  by  whom  it  had  been  previously  subdued,  as  Ehatai  or  Cathay. 
'  '  This  word  Facfur  was  not  the  name  of  the  individual,  prince^  hut 
the  title  of  FagbfCLr,  applied  by  the  Arabs  and  other  Eastern.  peo{^  .to 
the  emperors  of  China,  as  distinguished  from  the  Tartar  sovereigns^  It 
also  denotes  (according  to  the  dictionaries)  the  jKDrcelain  or  China-ware^ 
and  probably,  in  general,  what  the  French  term  "  magots  de  la  .Chine." 
The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  at  that  period  was  Tu-teo^. 
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and  his  actions  benevolent*  So  much  was  he  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  such  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  enclosed  by 
rivera  of  the  largest  size,  that  his  being  molested  by  any  power 
upon  earth  was  regarded  as  an  impossible  event.  The  effect 
tof  this  opinion  was,  that  he  neither  paid  any  attention  him- 
self to  military  af&iirs,  nor  encouraged  his  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  The  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions were  remarkably  well  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  deep 
ditches,  a  bow*shot  in  width,  and  full  of  water.  He  did  not 
keep  up  any  force  in  cavalry,  because  he  was  not  apprehensive 
c^  attack.  The  means  of  increasing  his  enjoyments  and 
.multiplying  his  pleasures  were  the  chief  employment  of  his 
thoughts.  He  maintained  at  hib  court,  and  kept  near  his 
■  person,  about  a  thousand  beautiful  women,  in  whose  society 
.he  took  delight.  He  was  a  friend  to  peace  and  to  justice, 
which  he  administered  strictly.  '  The  smallest  act  of  oppres- 
sion, or  injuiy  of  any  kind,  committed  by  one  man  against 
another,  was  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons.  Such  indeed  was  the  impression  of  his 
justice,  that  when  shops,  filled  with  goods,  happened,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  owners,  to  be  left  open,  no  person  dared 
to  enter  them,  or  to  rob  them  of  the  smallest  article.  Tra- 
vellers of  all  descriptions  might  pass  through  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  fireely  and  without 
apprehension  of  danger.  He  was  religious,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor  and  needy.^  Children  whom  their  wretched  motheria 
exposed  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  rear  them,  he 
caused  to  be  saved  and  taken  care  of,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  annually.^     When  the  boys  attained,  a 

^  His  character  is  painted  in  more  favourable  colours  by  our  author 
than  by  the  Chinese  historians,  who  do  not  relieve  its  dark  shades  with 
the  light  of  any  virtue. 

^  The  practice,  in  China  of  exposing  infants^  and  especially  females, 
has  become  matter  of  notoriety  since  this  first  and  unequivocal  notice 
of  it  by  our  author.  "The  number  of  children,"  says  Barrow,  "thus 
unnaturally  and  inhumanly  slaughtered,  or  interred  aUre,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  some  making  it 
-about  ten,  and  others  thirty  thousand  in  the  whole  empire.  The  truth, 
as  generally  happens,  may  probably  lie  about  the  middle.  The  mis- 
tflioBaries,  who  alone  posisess  the  means  of  ascertaining  nearly  the 
number  that  is  thtis  sacrificed  in  the  capital,  differ  very  materially  in 
t^j^or  stivtements :  taking  the  mean,-  as  given  by  those  witli  whom  iro 
conversed  on  the  subject,  I  shotild  conclude  that  about  twenty-fcmr 
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BdSiCitet  age,  he  had  them  iiutrucied  in  aome  haadiofaft,  and 
afterwards  married  them  to  yovrng  women  idio  were  broogfat 
up  in  the  same  manner*^ 

Verjr  different  from  the  temper  and  habits  of  f^ac^nr  wete 
those  of  Knbki-khan,  emperor  of  the  Tacntan^  whose  whc^ 
delight  consisted  in  thoughts  of  a  warUke  nature,  of  tiie 
conquest  of  conntriesy  and  of  extending  his  renown«  Aft^ 
having  annexed  to  his  dominions  a  numbeir  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  he  now  directed  his  views  to  the  subdcdng  .t]»&t  of 
liaigi,  and  for  this  purpose  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
hcH^e  and  foot,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  a  general 
named  Chin-san  Bay-an,  which  signifies  in  our  language,  the 
'<  Hundred-eyed.**^  Thk  occurr^  in  the  year  1273.  A 
number  of  vessels  were  put  nnder  his  orders,  with  which  he 
.  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of  Manji.  Upon  landing  there,  he 
immediately  summoned  the  inhabitants  d  the  city  <^  Eoi- 
gan-zu  to  surrender  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign.^  Upon 
^eir  refusal  to  comply,  instead  of  giving  orders  for  an  assault, 
he  advanced  to  the  next  city,  and  when  he  there  received  a 
similar  answer,  proceeded  to  a  third  and  a  fourth,  with  the 
same  result.  Deeming  it  no  longer  prudent  to  leave  so  many 
cities  in  his  rear,  whilst  not  only  his  army  was  strong,  but  hb 
expected  to  be  soon  joined  by  another  of  equal  ioToe,  Vfhick 

infants  were  on  an  average,  in  Pekin,  daily  caxriad  to  the  pit  of  deatb. 
.  .  .  This  calculation  gives  about  nine  thousand  yearly  for  the  capital 
alone,  where  it  is  supposed  about  an  equal  number  are  exposed  to  that 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire." — Travels  in  China,  p.  169. 

^  The  Latin  edition  deBcribes  the  mttnner  in  whi<^  the  emperor  pro- 
vided for  a  part  of  thes^  children,  in  the  following  tenos :  '*  Bex  tamen 
infantes,  quos  sic  colligi  jubet,  tradit  divitibus  quibusque,  quos  in 
.re^o  Buo  habet ;  prsesertim  illis  qui  liberis  curent,  et  ut  in  adoptionis 
ftuscipiant  filios  mandat.  Eos  ver6  quos  ipse  nutrit,  matrinkonio  tsadit 
puellis  ejusdem  conditionis/'  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi, 
also,  (who  died  in  1722,)  there  wafi  a  public  establishment  at  Pekin  for 
the  recovery  of  infants  so  exposed. 

^  Ba-yan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  the  name,  Pe-yai,  literally 
signifies,  in  that  language,  "  a  hundred  eyes,"  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  agnomen  or  epithet  of  this  distinguifihed  warrior,  deiived 
from  his  vigilance,  circumspection,  and  quiokziiees  in  improving  sn 
advantage. 

'  The  earliest  operation  of  the  war  against  the  Song,  or  dynmfy  triio 
reigned  in  Maii^i,  took  place  (according  to  L'Hisi.  g^.)  to  the  WfWtwtfd, 
at  Siang-yang,  which  wij»  invested,  in  1269  (before  our  oothor's  airival 
in  China),  although  not  captui^  t£U  1273«      . 
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ib»  grand  khan  MfM  to  send  to  him  fVom  the  interior,^  he 
resolved  upon  the  attack  of  one  of  these  cities;  and  having, 
by  great  exertions  and  consummate  skill,  sncceeded  in  carry- 
ing the  place,  he  pnt  every  individual  found  in  it  to  the 
sword.  As  soon  ail  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the 
other  eities,  it  struck  their  inhabitants  with  such  consternation 
and  terror,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  hastened  to  declare 
their  submission.  This  being  efibcted,  he  advanced,  with  the 
united  force  of  his  two  armies,  agsfinst  the  royal  city  of  Kin- 
sai,  the  residence  of  king  Facfur,  who  felt  all  the  agitation 
and  dread  of  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  nor  been 
ei^aged  in  any  sort  of  warfere.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  person,  he  made  his  escape  to  a  fleet  of  vessels  that  lay  in 
•readiness  for  the  purpose,  and  embarking  all  his  treasure  and 
valuable  effects,  left-the  charge  of  the  city  to  his  queen,  with 
directions  for  its  being  defended  to  the  utmost;  feeling 
assured  that  her  sex  would  be  a  protection  to  her,  in  the 
event  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  from 
thence  proceeded  to  sea,  and  reaching  certain  islands,  where 
were  some  strongly  fortified  posts,  he  continued  there  till  his 
death.2  After  the  queen  had  been  left  in  the  manner  related, 
it  is  said  to  have  .come  to  her  knowledge-  that  the  king  had 
been  told  by  his  astrologers  that  he  coiild  never  be  deprived 
'of  his  sovereignty  by  any  other  than  a  chief  who  should  have 
a  hundred  eyes.  On  the  strength  of  this  declaration  she 
felt  confident,  notwithstanding  that  the  city  became  dailv 
more  and  more  straitened,  that  it  could  not  be  lost,  because  it 
seemed  a  thing  impossible  that  any  mortal  could  have  that 
number  of  eyes.  Inquiring,  however,  the  name  of  the  general 

^  This  was  perhaps  the  uemj  that  had  been  employed  in  the  reduG- 
tidn  of  Siang-yang. 

^  Our  author  appears  in  this  place  to  have  crowded  under  one  reign 
evfeBts  that  belong  to  two  or  more,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  The  emperor  Tu-tsong,  whose  unwarlike  and  depraved 
character  was  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  misfortimes  that 
befel  his  countiy,  died  in  1274;  when  the  ministevby  whose  evil  coun- 
sels be  had  been  implicitly  governed  placed  his  second  son,  an  infant, 
on  the  throne,  and  caused  the  empress,  his  mother,  to  be  declared 
r^ent  during  the  minority.  This  prince,  who  was  named  Kong-tsong, 
•  afEsrWfttds  feH  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars ;  but  the  Chinese,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  expiring  dynasty,  conferred  th« 
^im|>eriiil  "title  trpon  his  elder  brother,  named  IHion-tHong;  ai&d  to  hii 
fate  it  is  that  the-passage  in  the  text  applies^ 
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who  commanded  the  enemy's  troops,  and  being  told  it  was 
Chin-san  Baryan, .  which  means  a  hundred  eyes,  she  was 
seized  with  horror  at  hearing  it  pronounced,  as  she  felt  a  con- 
viction that  this  must  be  the  person  who,  according. to  the 
saying  of  the  astrologers,  might  drive  her  husband  from  his 
throne.  Overcome  by  womanish  fear,  she  no  longer  attempted 
to  make  resistance,  but  immediately  surrendered.^  Being 
thus  in  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Tartars  soon  brought 
the  remainder  of  the  province  imder  their  subjection.^  The 
queen  was  sent  to  the  presence  of  Kublai-khQ.n,  where  she 
was  honourably  received  by  him,  and  an  allowance  was  by  hip 
orders  assigned,  that  enabled  her  to  support  the  dignity  of  her 
rank.  Having  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  conquest  of 
Manji  was  effected,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  different  cities 
of  that  province,  and  first  of.  Koi-gan-zu, 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

or  THB  crrT  of  koi-oan-zu. 

Koi-GAN-zu  is  a  very  handsome  and.  wealthy  city,  lying  in 
a  direction  between  south-east  and  east,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  province  of  Manji,  where  a  prodigious  number  of  vessels 
are  continually  passing,  its  situation  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  being  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Kara-moran.* 
Laige  consignments  of  merchandise  are  forwarded .  to  this 
city,  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be  transported,  by  means 
of  this  river,  to  various  other  places.     Salt  is  manu&ctured 

*  Such  we  may  Buppoee  to  hftve  been  the  popular  story,  which  our 
author  repeats  as  he  heard  it,  but  which,  probably,  had  no  better 
foundation  than  a  Chinese  Equivoque  upon  the  name  of  this  great 
captain,  to  whose  talents  his  master  was  indebted  for  the  conquest  of 
Southern  China,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  by  the  Chinese  historians  that 
"  he  conducted  a  lai^ge  army  as  if  it  had  been  a  single  man." 

*  The  surrender  of  the  capital  took  place  in  1276,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1279  that  the  conquest  of  China  waa  com- 
pleted by  the  issue  of  a  gceat  naval  engagemient. 

»  This  city  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  YeUow  River,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  grand  canaL 
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here  in  great  quantities,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
city  itsiSf,  but  for  exportation  to  other  parts;  and  from  this 
salt  the  grand  khan  denves  an  ample  reyenue.^ 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  PAU-GHtK. 

Upon  leaving  Koi-gan-zu,  you  travel  one  day's  journey 
towards  the  south-east,  by  a  handsome  stone  causeway,  lead- 
ing into  the  province  of  Manji.  On  both  sides  of  the  cause- 
way there  are  very  extensive  marshy  lakes,  the  waters  of 
which  are  deep,  and  may  be  navigated;^  nor  is  there  besides 
this  any  other  road  by  which  the  province  can  be  entered. 
It  is,  however,  accessible  by  means  of  shipping;  and  in  this 
manner  it  was  that  the  officer  who  commanded  the  grand 
khan's  armies  invaded  it,  by  effecting  a  landing  with  his 
whole  force.^  At  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  you  reach  a 
considerable  town  named  Pau-ghin.^  The  inhabitaiits  worship 
idols,  bum  their  dead,  use  paper  money,  and  are  the  subjects 
of  the  grand  khan.  They  gain  their  living  by  trade  and 
manufacture :  they  have  much  silk,  and  weave  gold  tissues. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  there  in  a,bundance. 

^  **  Proche  de  llt^"  says  P.  Martini, ''  il  y  a  des  mamis  lalaaa,  oil  il  se 
fait  du  eel  en  abondance." — Thevenot,  iii.  partie,  p.  821. 

^  These  causeways  form  the  embankmrmts  of  the  canal,  and  separate 
ity  on  a  higher  level,  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  would  seem  that 
Sn  our  author's  time  there  was  only  a  single  embankment  at  this  part, 
by  n&eans  of  which  the  waters  of  ^e  lake,  on  that  side  which  was  fed 
by  the  rivulets,  were  kept  up  to  an  artificial  level  Much  of  the 
country,  Staunton  observes,  that  waa  formerly  under  water,  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  cultivation. 

^  From  this  it  must  be  understood  that  the  fleet  of  transports  entered 
the  canal,  or  the  portion  of  the  lake  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  canal, 
and  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Hoai- 
gnan,  whidi  stands  on  its  bank  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp. 

*  This  is  the  Pau-in-chen  of  Van  Braam's  journal,  the  Pao-yn-hien  of 
Bu  Halde's  map,  and  the  Fa>-yng-shien  of  Staunton's. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

or  THS  CITY  OF  EAIN. 

'  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Pau-ghin,  towards 
the  south-east,  stands  the  large  and  well-built  city  of  Kain.^ 
Its  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  use  the  paper  money  as  their 
currency,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  Trade 
and  manufactures  flourish  amongst  them.  They  have  fish  in 
abundance,  and  game  also,  both  beasts  and  birds.  Pheasants, 
in  particular,  are  in  such  plenty,  that  for  a  bit  of  silyer  equal 
in  value  to  a  Venetian  groat  you  may  purchase  three  of 
these  birds,  of  the  size  of  pea-fowls. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

OF  VHS  CmES  OF  TIN-GUI  AND  CHIN^UI. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  from  the  last-mentioned 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  many  villages  and  much  tilled 
land  are  met  with,  you  reach  a  city  named  Tin-gui,  not  of  any 
great  size,  but  plentifully  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  people  are  idolaters,  the  subjects  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  use  his  paper  money.  They  are  merchants,  and 
iiave  many  trading  vessels.  Both  beasts  and  birds  are  here 
found  in  plenty.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  towards  the 
south-east,  and  on  the  left-hand — ^that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  days' journey — ^you  find  the  sea. 
In  the  intermediate  space  there  are  many  salt-works,  where 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  manufisLctured.^  You  next  come  to 

^  However  different  the  names  niay  appear,  this  is  evidently  the 
town  of  Eao-yu,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  canal ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Ea-in  is  a  typographical  mistake  for  Ea-iu,  or  Ka-yn, 
as,  in  almost  every  name  we  have  obs^rred  the  final « to  be  changed  {(a 
some  other  letter  resembling  it  in  form. 

'  Tingui,  or  Tingiu,  appears  to  be  the  Tai-cheu  of  the*  maps,  a  city  of 
the  second  order,  dependent  upon  Tang-cheu-fu;  but  of  whioh^  as  it 
lies  out  of  the  route  of  travellers,  we  have  little  information.  The 
situation,  however,  with  respect  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  salt- 
works, serves  to  establish  their  identity.  ''II  y  a  beaucoup  de  salines," 
observes  Martini,  **  vers  I'orient  de  la  ville  (de  Yang-cheu)  oil  le  sel  se 
fait  de  Teau  de  la  mer."— P.  129. 


tiie  liEirge  ^nd  WeU-bwlt  town  of  Chm-guii  from  whence  selt  i& 
exported  guffioient  for  the  supply  oi  all  the  neighbouring  pro*; 
vinces.^  On  this  article  the  grand  khan  raises  a  revenue,  the 
amount  of  which  would  scarcely  be  credited.  Here  also  the 
inhabitants  worship  idols,  use  paper  money,  and  are  the  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty. 
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of  the  city  of  tan-gui,  of  which  marco  poix)  held  the 
qoyshnment. 

PROCiiEa)iNG  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Chin-gui,  you 
come  to  the  important  city  of  Yan-gui,  which,  having  twenty- 
four  towns  under  its  jurisdiction,  must  be  considered  as  a 
place  of  great  consequence.^  It  belongs  to  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  khan.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  subsist  by 
trade  and  manual  arte.  They  manufacture  arms  and  all  sorts 
of  warlike  accoutrements;  in  consequence  of  which  many 
troops  are  stationed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  city  is' 
the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  twelve  nobles  before 
spoken  of,  who  are  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces;^  and  in  the  room  of  one  of  these, 

*  This  place,  as  a  mart  for  exporting  the  salt  to  diflferent  provinces, 
-we  may  presume  to  lie  near  the  great  river,  and  Tsing-kiang-hien  pse- 
Bcnts  itself  as  favourably  oircumatauced  for  that  traffic.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  Chin-gui,  or  Cin-gui,  as  distinct  from  Tin-gui,  ia 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Basle  edition  or  Venice  epitome. 

'  The  points  of  the  compass  must  here  be  greatly  perverted ;  but ' 
whatever  may  be  the  situations  assigned  to  the  inconsiderable  places 
just  mentioned,  no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  Yan^gui,  or  Tan-giu» 
h^bxg  the  city  of  Yang-cheu-fu ;  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
comprehended,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Martini,  only 
ten,  instead  of  twenty-four  towns.  **  C'est  une  ville  forte  marchande," 
says  Du  Halde,  ''  et  il  s'y  fait  un  grand  commerce  de  touted  sortes 
d'ouvrages  Chiiiois.  .  .  .  Le  reste  du  canal  jusqu'k  Fe-king,  n'a  aucuna 
ville  qui  lui  soit  comparable.  .  .  .  Yang-tcheou  a  deux  lieuea  de  circuity 
et  Ton  y  oomjfte,  teuit  dans  la  ville,  que  dans  les  fauxbouigs,  deux 
millions  d'ames."  (Tom.  i.  p.  134.)  Staunton  speaks  of  it  as  a  dty  of 
the  first  order,  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  **  It  stiH,**  ho 
^9JBf  "  had  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade ;  aad  ■ 
there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  vessels  of  different  sizes  lying  at 
anohcHT  dose  to  it."—?.  420.     . 

'  From  the  account  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Twelve,  giveo  m  . 
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Ifiaroo  Polo,  by  special  order  of  ike  grand  khan,  acted  as 
gOTemor  of  thu  city  during  the  space  of  three  years. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

OF  THB  PaOVINCE  OF  HAN-QHHT. 

Nan-ohin  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  distinguished  pro- 
vince of  Manji,  situated  towards  the  west.^  The  people  are 
idolaters,  use  paper  money  in  currency,  are  subjects  of  the 
grand  khan,  and  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce.  They 
Lave  raw  silk,  and  weave  tissues  of  silver  and  gold  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  various  patterns.  The  country  produces 
abundance  of  com,  and  is  stored  as  well  with  domestic  cattle 
as  with  beasts  and  birds  that  are  the  objects  of  the  ohase,  and 
plenty  of  tigers.  It  supplies  the  sovereign  with  an  ample 
revenue,  and  chiefly  from  the  imposts  levied  upon  the  rich 
articles  in  which  the  merchants  trade.  We  shall  now  speak 
of  the  noble  city  of  Sa-yan-fu. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

OF  THE  Omr  OF  8A-TAN-FU,  THAT  WAS  TAKKW  BY  THIS  M«AHS  OP 
iriCOLO  AND  MAFFEO  POLO. 

Sa-tan-pu  is  a  considerable  city  of  the  province  of  Manji, 
having  under  its  jurisdiction  twelve  wealthy  and  large  towns.* 

cbAp.  zix.  of  this  book,  find  note  ^  p.  220,  it  did  not  appear,  as  this 
passage  implies,  that  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  or  viceroys,  as  tlfty 
are  termed  {tsong-tu),  were  chosen  from  their  own  body.  Such  a 
selection  may  have  taken  place  occasionally,  without  being  the  esta- 
blished practice. 

'  By  Nan-ghin  (in  the  Basle  edition  Nauigui,  and  in  the  manuscripts 
as  well  as-  the  epitomes  Nain^i)  must  -unquestionably  be  meant  Nan- 
kin, formerly  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  the  reigning  dynasty 
has  ^ven  tlit  of  Kiang-nan. 

•  In  proceeding  to  the  description  of  this  remarkable  city,  our  a^tthor 
departs  from  the  forms  of  an  itinerary,  and  makes  no  mention  of  ita 
distance  or  its  bearings  from  any  of  the  plt^ces  already  noticed. 
Siang-yang  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Hu-- 
kuang,  acg<mjing  to  that  of  Kiang-nan,  ttpon  the -river  Han, -which 
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It  is  a  place  of  great  commerce  and  extensive  manufiictares. 
The  inhabitants  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  are 
idolaters.^  They  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  use 
his  paper  currency.  Baw  silk  is  there  produced  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  finest  silks,  intermixed  with  gold,  are 
woyen.  Game  of  all  kinds  abounds.  The  place  is  amply 
furnished  with  ererything  that  belongs  to  a  great  city,  and 
by  its  imcommon  strength  it  was  enabled  to  stand  a  siege  of 
three  years;  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  grand  khan,  even 
after  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of  Manji.^ 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  reduction  of  it  were  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  army's  not  being  able  to  approach  it, 
excepting  on  the  northern  side;  the  others  being  surrounded 
with  water,^  by  means  of  which  the  place  continually  received 
supplies,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  besiegers  to 
prevent.  When  the  operations  were  reported  to  his  majesty, 
he  felt  extremely  hurt  that  this  place  alone  should  obstinately 
hold  out,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience.  The  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  who  were  then  resident  at 
the  imperial  court,*  they  immediately  presented  themselves 

diachargeg  itself  into  the  Kiang.  The  number  of  towns  under  its 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  Martini  wrote^  was  seven,  exclusive  of  some 
fortresses. 

*  We  are  naturally  surprised  at  these  repeated  assertions,  that,  even 
in  the- central  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  were  aooustomed  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  in  passing 
through  the  province  of  Eiang-nan,  that  regular  inhumation  is  not, 
even  now,  so  general  as  had  been  supposed ;  and  it  may  be  fair  to  con- 

.  jecture  that,  as  many  of  the  Chinese  superstitions,  and  along:  with 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  were  borrowed  from  their 
Indian  neighbours,  the  rites  of  the  funeral  pile  may  formerly  have 
been  still  more  prevalent. 

'  According  to  those  who  have  written  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  annals,  Siang-yang  was  invested  in  1269,  and  taken  m  1278; 
whereas  Hang^heu,  die  capital  of  the  Song,  was  not  summoned  until 
1276.  Our  author,  therefore,  instead  of  saying  that  the  whole  of 
Manji  had  been  conquered  during  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  should 
have  confined  his  assertion  to  a  considerable  part. 

3  The  operations  were  directed,  m  the  first  instance,  against  Fan- 
ching,  on  the  ndrthem  side  of  the  Han.  opposite  to,  and  a  kind  of 
suburb  of,  Siang-yang,  which  appears  from  the  plan  in  Du  Halde  to  be 
in  part  encompassed  by  a  bend  of  that  river. 

*  In  the  Basle  edition  the  Author  asoribes  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
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to  tJbe  grand  kban^  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  construct  machines,  such  as  were  made  use  of  ia 
the  West,  capable  of  throwing  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds 
weight,  by  which  the  buildings  of  the  city  might  be  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  killed.  Their  memorial  was  attended  to 
by  the  grand  khan,  who,  warmly  approving  of  the  scheme, 
gave  orders  that  the  ablest  smiths  and  carpenters  should  be 
placed  under  their  direction ;  amongst  whom  were  some  Neft- 
torian  Christians,  who  proved  to  be  most  able  mechanics.^  In 
a  few  days  they  completed  their  mangonels,  according  to  the 
instructions  furnished  by  the  two  brothers ;  and  a  trial  being 
made  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan,  and  of  his 
whole  court,  aa  opportunity  was  afforded  of  seeing  them  cast 
stones,  each  of  which  weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  They 
were  then  put  on  board  of  vessels,  and  conveyed  to  the  army. 
When  set  up  in  front  of  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu,  the  first  stone 
projected  by  one  of  them  fell  with  such  weight  and  violence 
upon  a  building,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  crushed,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  So  terrified  were  the  inhabitants  by  this 
mischief,  which  to  them  seemed  to  be  the  efiect  of  a  thunder- 
bolt from  heaven,^  that  they  immediately  deliberated  upon 
thp  expediency  of  surrendering.  Persons  authorized  to  treat 
were  accordingly  sent  from  the  place,  and  their  submission 
was  accepted  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  had  been 
granted  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  This  prompt  result  of 
their  ingenuity  increased  the  reputation  and  credit  of  these 
two  Venetian  brothers  in  the  opinion  of  the  grand  khan  and  of 
all  his  courtiers.^ 

merit;  the  words  being:  *'Illo  enim  tempore  ego  et  pater  meus  atque 
patnius  fuimus  in  imperatoria  aula;"  and  in  the  Italiaii  epitome: 
"Certamente  la  fo  presa  per  industna  de  miser  NiQolo  e  Mafio  e 
Marco." 

*  These  people  we  might  imderetand'  from  the  text  of  Ramusio  to 
be  Asiatic  Christians,  and  possibly  Ighura  or  BumiSi  who  were  then 
accounted  the  most  ingenious  and  best  instructed  people  employed  at 
the  courts  or  in  the  armies  of  the  Tartar  and  other  Eastern  princes. 
In  the  Basle  edition,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  spoken  of  as  "fabros 
lignarios  Christianos  quos  nobiscum  habuimus ;"  and  in  the  epitome^ 
as  "  maestri  Venetian!  che  era  (erano)  in  quelle  parte." 

'  Frequent  notice  is  taken  in  the  Chinese  annal«  of  the  fall  of 
meteoric  stones.  See  Yoy.  Ik  Peking  par  De  Guignes,  torn.  i«  ppw 
195—250. 

*  It  must  not  here  be  paiued  uimotked,  that  the  oi>aalstexiqy  of  our 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

OT  THE  ant  OV  BIN*«VI,  AJTD  OT  tBK  TZBT  OBEAT  BITEB  EIANO. 

Leayinq  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu,  and  proceeding  fifteen  days' 
journey  towards  the  south-east,  you  reach  the  city  of  Sin-gui, 
which,  although  not  large,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce.^ 
The  number  of  vessels  that  belong  to  it  is  prodigious,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  situated  near  the  Kiang,  which  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  world,  its  width  being  in  some  places 
ten,  in  others  eight,  and  in  others  six  miles.^    Its  length,  to 

author  is  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the 
reduction  of  Siang-yaaig,  which,  if  it  actually  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1273,  allows  no  more  than  two  years  for  the  journey  of  the 
Polo  family  from  Acre,  in  Palestine,  which  they  certainly  left  about  the 
end  of  1271  (as  shown  in  note  S  p.  12),  until  their  arrival  at  Pekin; 
whilst  in  Ramusio's  text,  although  not  in  the  Basle  edition,  it  is  said  to 
have  occupied  three  years  and  a  half.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  either  that  the  time  they  were  on  the  road  did 
not  in  fact  exceed  the  first-mentioned  period,  or  that  the  siege  was  not 
terminated  so  early  as  P.  Gaubil  and  P.  Mailla  have  stated ;  to  which 
latter  supposition  some  degree  of  probability  is  given  by  the  repeated 
assertion  of  our  author  that  this  was  amongst  the  last  places  of  Mai^i 
that  held  out  against  the  Tartars. 

.  ^  Our  author  had  stepped  out  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  line 
of  his  route  to  speak  of  a  place  so  remarkable  as  Siang-yang,  andliere 
again,  by  a  large  stride,  returns  to  the  eastern  provinces.  There  is  no 
town  that  appears  to  answer  so  well  to  the  description  he  has. given 
of  Sin-gui,  as  that  of  Eiu-kiang,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-si,  and  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Martini,  was 
named  Tin-kiang  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Song. 

^  At  the  place  where  the  Kiang  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  canal, 
the  width  is  stated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  at  about  two  English  miles,  and 
by  M.  De  Guignes  at  a  French  league;  but  nearer  to  the  sea  it  is,  of 
course,  much  greater.  As  our  author  should,  however,  be  supposed  to 
epeak  of  its  width  near  the  city  he  is  describing,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
understand  not  Italian  but  Chinese  miles,  or  11,  which  are  to  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight,  and  consequently  his  estimation 
would  agree  with  that  of  the  modem  travellers.  It  is  to  the  city  o^ 
Kiu-kiang  that  the  tides  of  the  sea,  at  the  full  and  change,  are  per- 
ceived to  extend ;  and  here,  on  this  account,  it  is  said  to  change  it« 
appellation  of  Ta-kiang,  or  the  great  river,  for  that  of  Ydng-ts^-kiaDg^ 
or  the  son  of  the  sea. 

X 
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the  place  where  it  di|charge6  itself  into  the  sea,  is  upwards 
of  one  hundred  days*  journey.^  It  is  indebted  for  its  great 
size  to  the  vast  number  of  other  navigable  rivers  that  empty 
their  waters  into  it,  which  have  their  sources  in  distant  ooun^ 
tries.  A  great  number  of  cities  and  large  towns  are  situated 
upon  its  banks,  and- more  than  two  hundred,  with:  sixteen 
provinces,^  partake  of  the  advantages  of  its  navigation,  by 
which  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  to  an  extent  th&t 
might  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  it  When  we  consider,  indeed,  the  length 
oi  its  course,  and  the  multitude  of  rivers  that  communi- 
cate with  it  (as  has  been  observed),  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  for  the  supply  of  so  many 
places,  lying  in  all  directions,  shoidd  be  incalculable.  The 
principal  commodity,  however,  is  salt,  which  is  not  only  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  Kiang,  and  the  rivers  connected  with  it, 
to  the  towns  upon  their  banks,  but  afterwards  from  thence  to 
all  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country.^  On  one  occasion,  when 
Marco  Polo  was  at  the  city  of  Sin-gui,  he  saw  there  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  thousand  vessels ;  and  yet  there  are  other  towns 
along  the  river  where  the  number  is  still  more  considerable.* 
All  these  vessels  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  deck,  and  have 

'  The  length  of  its  course  is  computed  by  Barrowat  two  thousand 
two  hundred  miles,  which  would  giye  an  average  of  twenty-two  miles 
for  each  day's  passage,  or  perhape  thirty,  when  the  xmaroidable  stop- 
pages in  BO  long  a  tract  are  considered.  By  a  day's  journey  must  not 
in  general  be  understood  what  a  person  could  travel  in  a  given  number 
of  hours,  but  the  interval  between  two  accustomed  resting  places. 

'  The  division  of  the  provinces  was  not  the  same  at  that  period  as  it 
exists  at  present;  the  whole  number  being  now  fifteen,  exclusively  of 
the  island  of  Hai-nan. 

^  Salt  appears  to  be  principally  manufactured  in  that  part  of 
Kiang-nan  which  lies  between  the  sea,  on  the  east,  the  Kao>yeu  lake 
on  the  west,  and  the  Kiang  on  the  south.  Being  shipped  on  the  latter^ 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  China,  but  a  conaiderabla 
portion  goes  to  the  metropolis. 

*  The  city  of  Kiu-kiang,  which  answers  best  to  the  circumstances 
related  of  Sin-gui,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  P.  Martini :  "  Kiu-kiang  est 
une  grande  ville  et  fort  marchande  sur  le  bord  meridional  de  la  riviere 
de  "KhiUgf  oil  elle  se  joint  avec  le  grand  lac  de  Poyang :  on  auroit  de  la 
peine  &  croire  le  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux  qu'il  y  a,  k  moins  que  de 
Tavoir  vue ;  car  ils  viennent  de  tons  les  endroits  les  plus  dloign^s  de 
la  Chine  dans  cette  riviere,  qui  est  comme  leur  rendez-vous,  oil  ils 
fl'assembleijit  pour  se  mettre  en  mer," — ^P.  111. 
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a  mast  with  one  sail.^  Their  burthen  is  in  general  about 
four  thousand  cantari,  or  quintals,  of  Venice,  and  from  that 
upwards  to  twelve  thousand  cantari,  which  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  loading.^  They  do  not  employ  hempen  cordage, 
excepting  for  the  masts  and  sails,  (standing  and  running 
rigging).  They  have  canes  of  the  length  of  ^fifteen  paces, 
such  as  have  been  already  described,  which  they  split,  in  their 
whole  length,  into  very  thin  pieces,  and  these,  by  twisting 
them  together,  they  form  into  ropes  three  hundred  paces 
long.^j  So  skilfully  are  they  manufactured,  that  they  are 
equal  in  strength  to  cordage  made  of  hemp.  With  these 
ropes  the  vessels  are  tracked  along  the  rivers,  by  means  of 
ten  or  twelve  horses  to  each,*  as  well  upwards,  against  the 
current,  as  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  many  places  near 
the  banks  of  this  river  there  are  hiUs  and  small  rocky 
eminences,  upon  which  are  erected  idol  temples  and  other 
edifices,  and  you  find  a  continual  succession  of  villages  and 
inhabited  places. 

^  Representations  of  these  vessels  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  acopm- 
paiiying  the  accounts  of  all  the  Embassies  to  China. 

*  The  eantaro  is  commonly  translated  by  quintal  or  hundredweight, 
which  would  make  the  burthen  of  these  vessels  two  hundred,  and  up 
to  six  hundred  tons :  but  the  eantaro  of  some  parts  of  Italy  is  smaller 
than  that  of  others. 

*  Persons  who  have  seen  the  cables  belonging  to  praws  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  might  suppose  that  this  account  of  twisting  the  bamboo  into 
cordage,  was  a  mistake  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  by  twisting  or 
platting  the  rattan,  so  commonly  applied-  to  that  purpose;  but  our 
author's  correctness  as  to  the  material  is  fully  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  modem  travellers.  "  Even  the  ropes,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  by  which, 
the  buckets  were  attached  to  the  wheel,  were  of  bamboo." — Journal, 
&C.  p.  388. 

*  At  the  present  day  it  would  seem  that  vessels  of  every  description 
are  tracked  by  men  only,  and  not  bjr  horses,  which,  as  well  as  other 
cattle,  are  to  a  certain  degree  scarce  m  China;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  under  the  Mungal  princes,  great  numbers  were  brought 
from  Tartaiy,  and  much  encouragement  given  to  breeding  them.  It 
may  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  very  little  is  known  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  country,  excepting  what  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  grand  ceiSfoL 
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CHAPTER  liXTV. 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  KAYK-QXTL 

EjLTir-GUi  IS  a  sumU  town  on  th«  southern  bank  of  tbd 
before-mentioned  river,^  where  annually  is  collected  a  very 
large  quantity  of  com  and  rice,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
conyeyed  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Kanbula,  to  the  supply 
of  the  establishment  of  the  grand  khan;^  for  throi^h  this 
pkce  is  the  line  of  communication  with  the  province  of 
Cathay,  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  a  wide  and  deep  canal 
which  the  grand  khan  has  caused  to  be  dug,  in  order  that  vessels 
may  pass  from  the  one  great  river  to  the  other,  and  from  the 
province  of  Manji,  by  water,  as  far  as  Kanbalu,  without 
making  any  part  of  Uie  voyage  by  sea.^  This  magnificent 
work  is  deserving  of  admiration ;  and  not  so  much  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  through  the  country,  or  its 
vast  extent,  as  .from  its  utility  and  the  benefit  it  produces  to 
those  cities  which  lie  in  its  course.  On  its  banks,  likewise, 
are  constructed  strong  and  wide  terraces,  or  ckatisa^,  upon 
which  the  travelling  by  land  also  is  rendered  perfectly  con- 
venient In  the  midst  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Eayn-gai,  there  is  an  island  entirely  of  rock,  upon  which  are 
built  a  grand  temple  and  monastery,  whcaie  two  hundred 
monks,  as  they  may  be  termed,  reside,  and  perform  service  to 
-the  idols;  and  this  is  the  supreme  head  of  many  other 

*  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  by  Kayn-gui  must  be  meant  a 
town  sibuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Kiang,  named  by  P.  Magalhanes  Chin-kiang-keti,  signifying  the  mouth 
or  port  of  Chin-kiang  (the  Tsin-kiang  of  De  Guigne^,  a  city  standing  on 
the  same  canal,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 

^  The  journals  of  Van  Braam  and  of  De  Guignes  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  interruption  their  yachts  experienced  from  the  vast 
liumber  of  vessels  laden  with  xice  for  Pekin,  that  were  collected  at  tkia 
part  o'f  the  canal. 

*  In  every  account  of  China  the  description  of  this  grand  canal 
forms  a  prominent  feature :  **  an  inland  navigation  of  such  extent  and 
magnitude,"  says  Barrow,  "  as  to  stand  imrivalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  Its  completion,  as  it  now  exists,  is  said  to  have  been  effected 
SnQ^®  ^^^  °^  Yong-lo,  third  emperor  of  the  Ming,  about  the  year 
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temples  and  moDasteriea.^    We  ahall  now  speak  of  the  city  of 
Chan-ghian-fu. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

07  THX  CUT  OF  CBXS-QmAS-TV. 

CHAif-OBUK-TU  is  a  city  of  tiie  proTinee  of  Manji,^  the. 
inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters^  subjects  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  use  his  paper  money.  They  gain  their  liying  by  trade 
and  manujacture,  and  are  wealthy.  They  weave  tissues  of 
silk  and  gold.  The  field  a^iorts  are  there  most  excdlent  in 
every  species  of  game,  and  proviaions  are  abundant.  There 
are  in  this  city  three  duurches  of  Nestorian  ChristiauBy  which 
were  built  in  the  year  1278,  when  his  nurjesty  appointed  a 
NeatcHrian,  named  Mar-Sachis,  to  the  govenunent  of  it  for 
three  years.  By  him  these  ehnrches  weere  established,  where 
there  had  not  been  any  before;  and  they  still  subsist^ 
Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  speak  of  Tin-^-gui. 

1  Our  author's  noidce  of  this  island,  so  peculiarlj  circumBtAnced,  at 
the  aame  time  that  it  presents  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  obsenrations,  serves  to  mark  mth  certainty  the  ^dace.at 
whieh  he  crossed  the  Kiang.  **  In  crossing  the  river/  says  Staunton, 
*'  the  attention  was  partieuJarly  attracted  by  an  island  situated  in  the 
middle,  called  Chin-ehan,  or  the  golden  mountain,  which  rose  almost 
perpendicularly  out  6f  the  river.  ...  It  beloqged  to  the  emperor,  who 
had  built  upon  it  a  large  and  handsome  palace,  and  on  the  highest 
eminence  several  temples  and  pagodas.  The  island  also  contained  a 
large  nuonaftery  of  priests,  by  whDm  it  is  chiefly  inhabited."-<^yol.  iL, 

'  **  Ceux  qui  liront  les  escrits  de  Majx^o  Polo  de  yenise,**  says  P. 
Martini,  *'  verront  clairement  par  la  situation  de  cette  ville  et  le  nom 
qu'elle  a  (Chin-kiang-fu)  que  c'est  celle  qu'il  nomme  Cing^am  (Chiii- 
gian).  EUe  est  bastie  sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  de  Kiang,  et  k  Torient 
d*un  canal  fait  par  artifice,  qu'on  a  conduit  jusques  dans  la  riviere  de 
Kiang;  de  I'auii^  coste  du  canal,  sur  le  bord  qui  regarde  Toccident,  est 
son  &ujLbouig,  qui  n'est  psB  moins  peupl^,  et  oh  Pabord  est  aussi  grand 
que  celuy  de  la  -nlle  mesme."  It  is  evident  that  this  foAudxyurg  is  the 
tewn  that  has  been  described  under  the  corrupted  name  of  Kaya-guif 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  resort  of  shipping  might  have  been  re- 
served for  this  place. 

^  The  existence  of  these  churchy,  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  is  a  curious  fftot  in  the  history  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  eastern  or  remoter  parts  of  China,    The 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  TIN-GUI-GUL 

Departing  from  Chan-gbian-fa,  and' travelling  four  days 
towards  the  south-«ast,  you  pass  many  towns  and  fortified 
places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  live  by  arts 
and  commerce,  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  use 
his  paper  money.  At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Tin-gui-gui,  which  is  large  and  handsome,^  and 
produces  much  raw  silk,  of  which  tissues  of.  yaiious  qualities 
and  patterns  are  woven.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  here  in 
plenty,  and  the  variety  of  game  affords  excellent  sport.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  vile,  inhuman  race.  At  the  time  that 
Chinsan  Ba-yan,  or  the  hundred-eyed,  subdued  the  country 
of  Manji,  he  despatched  certain  Alanian  Christians,^  along 
with  a  party  of  his  own  people,  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
city ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  before  it,  were  suffered 
to  enter  without  resistance.  The  place  being  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall,  one  of  them  within  the  other,  the  Alanians 
occupied  the  first  enclosure,  where  they  found  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  having,  previously  suffered  much  from 
fatigue  and  privation,  they  were  eager  to  quench  their  thirst, 
and,  without  any  consideration,  proceeded  to  drink  to  such 

name  of  the  individual  is,  in  the  Basle  edition,  Mar-Sarcis,  and  in  'the 
Berlin  manuscript,  Mar-Iarchis.  The  title  or  appellation  of  Mar, 
equivalents  in  Syriac,  to  Dominus  in  Latin,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
•commonly  affixed  to  the  names  of  Nestorian  bishops,  as  well  as  of  other 
jpersons  of  rank,  and  as  that  of  Mar-Sergius  often  occurs  in  the  ammls 
•of  their  church,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  name  of  which  Sachis 
and  Sarcis  are  corruptions. 

*  The  distance  of  four  days*  journey,  in  the  line  of  the  canal^  from 
the  last-mentioned  place,  shows  that  this  city,  which  in  the  early  Venice 
epitome  is  named  Tin-gin-gui,  and  in  the  Berlin  manuscript  Chin-chin- 
gui,  must  be  the  Tchang-tcheou-fou  of  Du  Halde*s  map,  or  Chang- 
cheu-fCI.  according  to  our  orthography:  "ville  c^^bre  et  d'lm  grand 
commerce,  qui  est  situ^e  proche  du  canal." 

*  Without  entering  upon  the  ancient  and  obscure  history  of  the 
Alanl  or  Alanians  of  Scythia  or  Turkistan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  after  their  defeat  and  dispersion  by  the  Huns,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  settled  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  and,  if  not  actually  the  same  people, 
are  now  confounded  with  the  Abkhas  and  Cherkessor  Circassians. 
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excess,  that,  becoming  intoxicated,  they,  fell  asleep.  The 
people  of  the  city,  who  were  within  the  second  enclosure,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  enemies  lay  slumbering  on 
the  ground,  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  them,  not 
suffering  one  to  escape.  When  Chinsan  Ba-yan  learned  the 
fate  of  his  detachment,  his  indignation  and.az^r  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  sent  another  army  to  attack  the 
place.  When  it  was  carried,  he  gave  orders  for  putting  to 
the  sword  all  the  inhabitants,  great  and  small,  without  dis- 
tiaction  of  sex,  as  an  act  of  retaliation. 


CHAPTER  LXVIT. 

OF  THS  CITIES  OV  SIN-OUI  AKD  VA-GIU.  ' 

Sin-GUI  is  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  twenty  miles.^  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  use  his  paper  money.  They 
have  vast  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  manufacture  it,  not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  all  of  them  being  clothed 
in  dresses  of  silk,  but  also  for  other  markets.  There  are 
amongst  them  some  very  rich  merchants,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  subject  of  astonishment. 
They  are,  however,  a  pusillanimous  race,  and  solely  occupied 
with  their  trade  and  manufactures.  In  these  indeed  they 
display  considerable  ability,  and  if  they  were  as  enterprising, 
manly,  and  warlike,  as  they  are  ingenious,  so  prodigious  is 
their  number,  that  they  might  not  only  subdue  the  whole 
of  the  province  (Manji),  but  might  carry  their  views  still 

'  By  Sin-gui  is  to  be  understood  the  eminent  oity  of  Su-cheu,  situated 
in  the  line  of  the  oamd,  and  much  celebrated  by  travellers,  who  com- 
pare it,  in  some  respects,  to  Venice.  "  The  streets  of  the  city  of  Sou- 
choo-foo,"  says  Staimton,  "  through  the  suburbs  of  which  the  yachts 
now  passed,  were  divided,  like  Venice,  by  branches  from  the  principal 
canal.  Over  each  of  those  branches  was  erected  an  elegant  stone  bridge. 
The  fleet  of  the  embassy  was  nearly  three  hours  in  passing  the  suburbs 
of  Sou-choo-foo,  before  they  arrived  at  the  city  walls."  (VoL  iL  p.  427.) 
**  Les  murailles  de  la  ville  de  Sucheu,"  says  Martini,  "  ont  quarante 
stades  Chinoises  de  circuit ;  mais  si  yous  y  comprenez  les  fauxbourgSy 
vouB  en  trouverez  sans  doute  plus  de  cent."  (P.  124.)  Forty  Chinese  U 
are  equal  to  fifteen  Italian  miles.  .  . 
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fbiiher.  They  have  amongrt  ihem  mangr  physicisxis  of  end* 
nent  skill,  who  can  asoertaiA  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and 
know  how  to  apply  the  proper  r^nediea*^  There  are  also 
persona  distingmshed  as  professora  of  learning,  (^,  aa  we 
should  term  tiiem,  philosophers,  and  others  who  may  be 
eaUed  magiciaiiB  or  enchanters.^  On  the  monn.tains  near  the 
dty,  rhubarb  grows  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  £rom 
thence  distributed  throughout  the  proviaioe.^    Ginga:  is  like*- 

^  Su-cheu-fa  being  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  liixury,  it  is  natural 
that  the  medical  art  should  there  be  liberally  encouraged,  and  its  pnuy 
titionen  skilfUl.  By  some  writers  the  Chinese  physicians  are  said  to 
"hare  made  a  proficiency  that  would  astonish  the  ablest  of  ours  in 
£urope ;"  whilst  others  consider  their  elaborate  process  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  and  their  pretensions  of  being  from  thence  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  seat  of  the  disorder,  as  nothing  better  than  solemn  mummery.  See 
General  Description  of  China,  by  the  Abb^  Qrosier,  vol.  ii  p.  480 ;  and 
BarroVs  Travels  in  Chini^  p.  343. 

'  By  philosophers  and  magicians,  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  disciplea 
of  Confucius  (commonly  teraied  literati),  and  to  those  of  Lao-kiun,  or 
the  sect  of  the  tao-tae  ;  as  in  other  places,  by  the  appellation  of  idolaters, 
he  means  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  or  Bud<Qia>  who  constitute  the  most 
numerous  class.  The  first  of  these  study  the  moral  and  metaphyBical 
works  of  their  great  master,  and  take  regular  degrees  in  philosophy, 
which  qualify  Ihem,  according  to  their  attainments,  for  holding  the 
several  offices  of  government,  and  becoming  what  Europeans  term. 
*'  mandarins  of  letters."  The  tao-Ue,  or  "  sons  of  immortality,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  hold  doctrines  which  some  writers  describe  as  reaem* 
bling  those  of  the  Hindu  yogig  or  quietists  (from  whom  they  ae&ai,  in 
fact,  to  be  derived) ;  whilst  others,  judging  from  their  worldly  habits, 
attribute  to  them  -Uiose  of  the  Epicurean  school ;  but  whatever  their 
dogmas  may  be,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  magic,  and 
delude  their  followers  by  the  visions  and  reveries  of  the  ilkbtninatu 

*  "  Le  tai-Tioam  (more  correctly,  according  to  De  Quignea,  Ui'hom^g 
giand  jaune)  ou  la  rhubarbe,"  says  P.  Perennin,  "  crott  en  plusieurs 
endroits  de  1a  Chine.  La  meilleure  est  celle  de  Sse-tchouen ;  celle  qui 
vient  dans  la  province  de  Xensi  et  dans  le  royaume  de  Thibet,  lui  est 
fort  inf^rieure."  (Lett.  ^dif.  tom.  xix.  p.  307.)  The  mountains  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  being  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former,  may 
likewise  produce  a  good  kind,  although  not  noticed  by  our  modem  tra- 
vellers, who  in  general  have  had  little  opportunity  of  making  botanical 
researches  beyond  the  bcHrders  of  the  canals  and  high  roads.  It  is 
evident  that  a  mistake  haa  here  been  made,  probably  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  author's  original  notes.  What  is  said  of  the  growth  of 
rhubarb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Sin-gui  or  Su-oheu,  in  the  eastern 
province  of  Kiang-naa,  was  undoubtedly  mecmt  to  apply  to  another 
Singui,  or  Si-ning,  a  well-kiK>wn  place  of  trade  in  the  western  province 
et  ^en-si,  and  on  the  road  to  Tibet.  The  commerce  in  that  article 
particularly  belongs  to  the  latter  pl^e,  and  the  BussianSi  as  PaJi];fis 
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wiae  ^Moduced  in  hggp  quantities,  and  is  sold  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  forty  ponnds  weight  of  the  Ai'esh  root  may  be  had 
for  the  value,  in  their  money,  of  a  Venetian  silYer  groat 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sin-gui  there  are  oxte^i  respect* 
able  and  weiJthy  cities  and  towns,  where  trade  and  arts 
flourish.  By  the  name  of  Sin-gui  is  to  be  understood  ^  the 
city  of  the  earth,*'  as  by  that  oi  Kin-sai,  *'the  city  of  heaven."^ 
Leaving  Sin-gui,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  city,  distant 
fironx  it  only  a  day's  journey,  named  Va-giu,  where,  likewise^ 
there  is  a  vast  abundance  of  raw  silk,  and  where  there  are 
nsany  merdbants  a3  well  as  artific^as.  Silks  of  the  finest 
quality  are  woven  h^re,  and  are  afterwards  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  province.^  No  other  circumstances  presenting 
thaaoselYes  as  worthy  of  remark,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
description  of  the  principal  city  and  metropoUs  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Maqji,  named  KinnaaL 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

or  TBE  50BLB  AKD  XAOinnOBRT  CITT  OF  XIKSUI. 

§  1 .  Upon  leavingVargiu  you  pass,  in  the  course  of  three  days! 
journey,  many  towns,  castles,  and  villages,  all  of  them  well 

infoxme  us,  makt  their  contnotB  l(^  it  with  Biiehazian  mercbants  set^ 
tiled  there.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  improbable  that  two  plaoee  of  th^ 
same  name,  in  opposite  extremes  of  China,  should  boast  of  this  pro* 
duotion,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  any  one  of  the  eastern 
provinces  is  entirely  unsupported.  With  respect  to  ginger,  the  quan- 
tity that  might  be  purchased  for  a  Venetian  groat  is  said  in  the  Italian 
epitome  to  be  five  only,  not  forty  pounds  weigot.  [The  best  texts  agree^ 
in  reading  forty,] 

1  Although  our  anthcnr  mav  be  mistiAen  in  his  efgrmology  and  in  his 
distinctive  epithets  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradise,  it  is  plain  thab 
hit  observation  refinn  to  a  well-known  Chinese  saying,  that^  **  what  th» 
heavens  are,  above,  Su-cheu  and  HJang-dieu  are  upon  earth.''  P.  MbT' 
tini  gives  the  proverb  in  the  originol  wosda,  Thevenot,  iiim*  partis, 
p.  124. 

'  The  oity  of  Ya-gSe,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  ths  other 
versions,  must  be  either  Ho-cheu,  situated  on  the  side  of  Lake  Tai, 
opposite  to  that  <m  which  Sa-chsu  stands^  or  else  (and  more  probably) 
the  city  called  Kia^hing  in  modem  timss,  and  fDnnerly  Siu*obeu,  which 
is  in  the  di]«ct  lino  of  ths  canal,  and  midway  between  Su-chea  and. 
Hang-cheu.  Both  of  them  are  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  their  com*. 
aiMfofl^  parUoularly  in  silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured. 
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inhabited  aad  opnkat  The  pe<^  are  idolaters^  and  the 
subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  thej  use  paper  money  and 
have  abundance  of  provisiona.  At  the  end  of  three  days  jou 
reach  the  noble  and  magnificent  city  of  Kin-sai,  a  name  that 
aignifies  "the  celestial  city,"  and  which  it  merits  from  its 
preeminence  to  all  others  in  the  world,  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  fi^m  its  abundant  delights,  which 
might  lead  an  inhabitant  to  imagine  himself  in  paradise.^ 
Tfajs  city  was  frequently  visited  by  Marco  Polo,*  who  care- 
fully and  diligently  observed  and  inquired  into  every  circum- 
stance respecting  it,  all  of  which  he  entered  in  his  notes, 
from  whence  the  following  particulars  are  briefly  stated.  Ac- 
cording to  common  estimation,  this  city  is  an  hundred  miles 
in  circuit^  Its  streets  and  canals  are  extensiTe,  and  there 
are  squares,  or  market-places,  which,  being  necessarily  propor- 
tioned in  size  to  the  prodigious  concourse  of  people  by  whom 
they  are  frequented,  are  exceedingly  spacious.  It  is  situated 
between  a  lake  of  frssh  and  very  dear  water  on  the  <me  side,^ 

^  At  the  time  when  this  city,  the  capital  of  Southern  China  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  was  surrenderod  to  the  arms  of  Knblai,  the 
Chinese  annals  call  it  by  the  name  of  Lin-gnan.  This  -was  changed  by 
the  Ming  for  that  of  Himg-cheu,  which  it  had  borne  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  which  it  stUl  retfuns.  Quinsai,  Kin-sai,  or,  according  to  De  Guignes, 
Kin-tsay,  must  therefore  be  considered  only  as  a  desciiptiye  appellation, 
grounded,  perhaps,  upon  the  proverbial  saying  already  noticed,  which 
terms  it  a  celestial  abode,  although  the  meaning  of  the  component 
words  may  not  be  precisely  that  which  our  aul^or  has  assigned  to 
them. 

'  The  dty  of  Tang-cheu-fu,  of  which  he  was  the  provisional  governor 
for  three  years,  being  distant  only  about  a  week's  journey,  by  the 
canal,  from  Hang-cheu-fu,  he  had  consequently  the  opportunity  of 
occasional  intercourse  with  that  capital 

^  These  dimensions,  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  must  be  regarded  as 
extravagant,  even  although  they  should  be  understood  to  include  the 
suburbs ;  but  there  has  already  been  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that 
when,  in  describing  the  size  of  places,  our  author  speaks  of  miles,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  mean  Chinese  miles,  or  li,  which  are  to  the  Italian 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight.  Even  such  an  extent  might  seem 
excessive,  were  it  not  that  the  walls  even  of  the  modem  city  are  esti- 
mated by  travellers  at  sixty  li,  and  that,  if  in  the  course  of  five  cen- 
turies they  have  undergone  alterations,  it  is  to  be  presumed  their 
limits  may  have  been  considerably  contracted.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that 
strangers  can  have  the  opportunity  of  measuring  the  works  of  fortified 
places :  they  must  derive  their  information  from  the  natives,  who,  fi-om 
Ignorance  or  vanity,  are  likely  to  deceive  them. 

*  The  lake  here  spoken  of  is  the  Si-hu,  or  •"  western  lake,"  so  called 
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and  a  river  of  great  magnitude  on  the  other,  the  waters  of 
T^hich,  by  a  number  of  canals^  large  and  small,  are  made  to 
run  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  carrying  with  them  all 
the  filth  into  the  lake,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea;^  This, 
whilst  it  contributes  much  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  fumisbeB 
a  communication  by  water,  in  addition  to  that  by  land,  to  all 
parts  of  the  town  V  the  canals  and  the  streets  being  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  allow  of  boats  on  the  one,  and  carriages  in 
the  other,  conveniently  passing,  with  articles  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.^  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  number  of  bridges,  of  all  sizes,  amounts  to  twelve 

from  its  being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  dty.  Although 
inoonsiderable  m  point  of  extent^  it  is  highly  celebrated  by  all  traTel- 
lers  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  pe- 
culiar transparency  of  its  waters.  **  The  lake/'  says  Staunton,  "  formed 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  an  amphitheatre  of  pic- 
turesque mountains.  ...  It  was  in  most  places  shallow,  the  water  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  the  bottom  gravelly."  (P.  444.)  "  The  water,"  says 
Barrow,  who  made  an  excursion  on  it,  ''was  as  clear  as  crystal." — 
P.  624. 

^  The  river  upon  which  this  ancient  ci^ltal  of  southern  China  stands 
is  the  Tsien-tang-kianff.  "  Tlie  tide,"  says  Staunton,  "  increases  the 
width  of  this  river  to  aoout  four  miles  opposite  the  city.  At  low  water 
there  is  a  fine  level  strand  near  two  miles  broad,  which  extends  towards 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.*'  (P.  438.)  According  to  the  words 
of  our  author  there  appears  to  have  been,  in  his  time,  a  passage  of 
water  from  the  river,  through  the  numerous  canals  of  the  city,  into  the 
lake.  This  would  take  place  at  the  flood  tide;  and  at  the  ebb,  through 
the  same  channels,  there  would  be  a  reflux  from  the  lake  into  the  river, 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them.  But  in  the  modem 
accounts  of  Hang-cheu-fu  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  communi- 
cation between  the  river  and  the  city  or  the  lake,  and  to  accoimt  for 
the  disagreement  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  from  the  receding 
of  the  sea,  or  other  natural  causes,  a  change  of  circumstances  may 
have  been  produced  in  so  long  a  course  of  time. 

^  All  the  modem  accounts  of  this  city  concur  in  describing  its 
numerous  canals^  but  they  likewise  insist  upon  the  narrowness  of  its 
paved  streets.  Our  author,  it  is  true,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  de- 
scription, speaks  of  the  principal  street  as  being  forty  paces  in  width 
(about  equal  to  that  of  Pekin);  but  it  must  be  considered  that  at  th^ 
period  when  he  wrote,  Hang-cheu  still  retained  the  magnificence  of 
a  great  capital  and  imperial  residence,  and  that  in  a  country  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  foreign  and  domestic  conquerors,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  escaped  repeated  destruction,  nor,  when  renewed,  to  have  as- 
sumed, in  the  new  arrangement  of  its  streets,  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  provincial  city,  although  of  the  first  dass. 
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ihoiUBiid.^  TboB6  which  are  throTm  owr  the  prineipal  eanals 
nxid  919  ooxmected  intin  ihid  main  streets,  haye  arohes  lo  l^^, 
•ad  buHt  with  so  much  tMSl^  that  veaiclfl  with  their  soaals 
can  pass  under  them,'  whikt,  at  the  same  time,  carts  ami 
iMNTses  are  passing  over  their  heads,*-HBO  wdl  is  the  slope  fiom 
the  street  adapt^  to  the  hei^t  of  the  arch.  If  ihej  were 
act  m  hct  so  anmerous^  there  would  be  no  conyenienoe  of 
crossing  from  one  place  to  another. 

§  2.  Beyond  tine  citj,  and  enclosing  it  on  that  ssde,  there 
is  a  fosse  about  forty  mOes  in  length,  yery  wide,  and  ftdl  of 
watsr  that  comes  from  the  riyer  b^ore  mentionecL  This  was 
excayated  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  proyince,  in  order  that 
when  the  riyer  should  oyerflow  its  banks,  the  superfluous 
water  might  be  diyerted  into  this  channel;  and  to  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  measure  of  de£»ice.^    The  earth  dug  out 

^  Amongst  the  ezag|;eiatio]»  imputed  to  our  Mitbor^  in  Iua  aoooimt 
of  China!  none  luui  beea  more  commonly  pointed  out  by  tixose  who 
take  a  part  against  him,  than  this  aflaertion,  that  a  oltj,  whateror  ita 
extent  and  magnificence  might  be,  should  have  oontam/dd  twelve  thou- 
sand bridges.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  truth  is  here  outstepped; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  does  not  state  the  fact  upon  the 
authority  of  any  enumeration  of  his  own*  but  mio^ely  as  the  popular 
story  {ifanui  is  the  expression)  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places 
whose  Tanity,  in  tble  md  other  instances,  led  them  to  impose  upon 
admiring  credulity. 

'  **  Outre  ces  d^ec^"  says  P.  Le  Comte,  speaking  of  the  grand  canal, 
''on  a  basti  une  infinite  de  ponts  pour  la  communication  des  tenses: 
lis  sont  de  trois,  de  cinq,  et  de  sept  arches;  celle  du  milieu  est  extn- 
ordinairement  haute,  afin  que  lea  barques  en  paasant,  ne  soient  pas 
obligees  d'abaisser  leurs  masts."  (Nour.  Mem,  de  la  Chine,  torn,  i  p. 
161.)  '*De  tons  les  environs,"  says  D^  Halde,  i^  his  description  of 
a  neighbouring  city,  "  on  pent  venir,  entrer,  et  aller  daas  toute  ]&  vHIo 
en  bateau*  XI  n'y  a  point  de  rue  oh  il  n'y  ait  ua  eanal;  c*est  pourquoi 
U  y  a  quantity  de  ponts  qui  sont  fort  ^lev4s,  et  preequ«  tous  d'une 
seule  arche."  (Tom.  I  p.  179.)  But  most  directly  to  our  purpose  is 
Barrow*8  observation,  that  "  over  this  main  trunk  aadnaoat  of  the  other 
canals  and  rivers,  are  a  great  variety  of  bridges.  ....  Some  have  the 

Eiers  of  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  tha  lai^est  vesselB,  of  two 
undred  tons,  sail  under  them  without  striking  their  ma^ts.*' — ^P.  337- 
4  The  existence  of  this  fosse^  commencing  at  the  lake,  and  ter* 
minating  at  the  river,  may  be  traced  in  Du  Halde'a  plan  of  the  city. 
Its  length  there  appears  to  exceed  the  proportion  here  assigned  of  four*. 
tenths  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls,  but  all  the  plans  in  that 
collection  are  wiiihout  scale,  and  seem  to  We  been  drawn  by  Chinese 
i^rbists,  from  memory  rather  than  &om  actual  survey.  With  regard  to 
the  object  of  this  exoavataon.  It  may  sather  be  thought,  intended  to. 
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&om  tfa^ioewtt  throim  to  the  ImMT  side,  and  has  th^  appeair* 
imce  of  unmj  hiUocka  cailrouBdiBg  the  plaeo.  There  ate 
vitfain  the  eity  ten  {«incipal  ftfuares  or  market-plaeea^  besides 
inaofamerable  shops  along  tiie  stroets.  Each  side  of  these 
sqtiares  is  half  a  mike  in  length,^  and  in  front  of  them  is  the 
xonsn  stzeet,  f  art  j  paces  in  w^th,  and  running  in  a  direct  line 
from  one  extremitj  of  the  city  to  the  other.  It  is  crossed 
by  many  low  and  eonvenient  bridges.  These  market-squares 
(tiro  miks  in  their  whole  dimension)  are  at  the  distance  c^ 
fova  miles  fr(Mn  each  other.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  main  street,  bat  on  Hie  opposite  side  of  the  squares,  runs 
a  very  lai^  canal,  on  the  nearer  bank  of  which  capacious 
warehouses  are  built  of  stone,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
merdtants  who  arrive  from  India  and  other  parts,  together 
witii  their  goods  and  effects,  in  carder  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently situated  with  respect, to  the  market-places.^  In 
each  of  these,  upon  thuee  days  in  eveiy  week,  there  is  an 
assemblage  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  idio 
attend  the  markets  and  supply  them  with  every  article  of 
provifson  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  an  abundant  quantity 
of  game  of  all  kinds,  such  as  roebucksy  stags,  fellow  deer, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  together  with  partridges,  pheasants,  fran- 
colinsy  quails,  common  fowls,  capons,  and  such  numbers  of 
ducks  and  geese  as  can  scarcely  be  expressed ;  for  so  easily 
are  they  bred  and  reared  on  the  lake,  that,  for  the  value  of  a 
Venetian  silver  groat,  you  may  purchase  a  couple  of  geese 
and  two  couple  of  dud^s.^  There,  also,  are  the  shambles, 
ctary  off  the  OTer&owingB  of  the  lake,  than  to  reeeire  those  of  the 
fiver,  and  Stattajton  aoconiingly  speaks  of  the  stream  that  flows  through 
it  at  ordinary  times,  as  heing  supplied  from  the  former. 

1  The  interior  of  this  and  of  every  other  Chinese  city  must  have 
undei^fie  an  entire  change  mnee  the  days  of  our  author,  and  the 
bazars  or  market-places  here  mentioned  are  unnoticed  by  modem 
travellers.  According  to  the  length  of  the  Chinese  11,  as  established 
by  the  most  accurate  writers,  at  296  French  toises,  each  side  of  these 
«quares  would  be  about  320  English  yaxdi^  a&d  tilieir  distance  from 
each  other  about  2,560. 

^  The  regulations  of  l^e  Chinese  government  with  regard  to  foreign 
eommeree  appear  to  have  been  neariy  the  same,  at  a  remote  p^od, 
as  those  to  which  the  European  concerns  at  the  port  of  CaQton  are 
subjected  at  the  present  day. 

'  *  Perhaps  instead  of  the  conjunction  copulative  "and;"  we  should 
heM  read  the  di83uacti,v«  '^er,''  and  consider  two  of  the  onaUer  of 
these  aquatic  birds  as  an  eqidvaleiit  for  one  of  tilie  Ui^j^t, 
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where  they  slaughter  cattle  for  food,  such  aa  oxen,  cattes^ 
kids,  and  lambs,  to  furnish  the  tables  of  rich  persona  and. of 
the  great  magistrates.  As  to  x)eople  of  the  lower  classes,  they 
do  not  scruple  to  eat  eveiy  oi^er  kind  of  flesh,  however 
unclean,  without  any  discrimination.^  At  all  seasons  th^re 
is  in  the  markets  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  fruits,  and 
especially  pears  of  an  extraordinary  size,  weighing  ten  pounds 
each,  that  are  white  in  the  inside,  like  paste,  and  hare- a 
very  fragrant  smell.^  There  are  peaches  also,  in  their  season, 
both  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  kind,^  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour.  Grapes  are  not  produced  there,  but  are  brought  in 
a  dried  state,  and  very  good,  from  other  parts.    This  applies 

^  Staunton  obserres,  that  "  of  the  liurger  kind  (of  quadnipeds)  the 
common  people  have  little  opportunity  of  ever  tasting,  unless  of  such, 
as  die  by  accident  or  disease.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  of  a  Chinese 
minnounts  all  scruple ;  whether  it  be  an  ox  or  camel,  a  sheep  or  ass,  it  is 
equally  acceptable.  This  people  know  no  distinction  of  clean  and  uncloui 

meat Quadrupeds  that  can  find  some  resources  for  subsistence 

about  dwelling-houses,  such  as  hogs  and  dogs,  are  the  most  common 
anunal  food,  and  are  sold  at  the  public  markets."  (P.  399.)  The 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century  notice  in  like  manner  the  indis> 
criminate  style  of  feeding  to  which  the  Chinese  were  addicted  in 
their  days. 

'  Pears  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
extraordinary  production  of  nature,  and  must  have  been  of  a  kind  still 
unknown  in  Europe,  where,  I  believe,  the  largest  are  not  found  to 
exceed  two  pounds;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
any  pear  grown  in  England,  exceeding  twenty-six  ounces.  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  of  the  pyrus,  as  well  as  of  other 
fruits,  not  only  degenerate  in  size  and  quality,  but  in  a  long  course  of 
years  actually  beosme  extinct.  But  the  credibility  of  our  author's 
assertion  does  not  rest  for  support  upon  the  mere  presumption  of  what 
might  have  been  the  state  of  Chinese  horticulture  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  for  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  that 
pears  of  uncommon  magnitude  are  still  produced  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  China.  Mr.  Henry  Browne,  who  for  many  years  filled  the 
situation  of  Chief  of  tiie  Company's  factory  at  Canton,  assured  Mr. 
Karsden  that  he  had  seen  pears,  supposed  to  have  been  produced- in  ihs 
province  of  Fo-Jiien,  the  bulk  of  which  equalled  that  of  a  moderate 
sized  wine  decanter.  What  is  said  of  their  inner  substance  resembling 
paste,  is  meant  to  describe  that  quality  which  Van  Braam  terms  fondauUe 
or  melting,  and  which  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  same  firuit,  expresses 
by  hearrie.  The  latter  pronounces  them  to  be  ^'fort  grosses  et  exoel- 
lentes." — Tom.  iii  p.  356. 

'  By  peaches  of  the  yellow  kind  it  may  be  conjectured  that  our 
author  means  apricots,  which,  as  well  as  peaches,  are  the  produce,  of 
that  part  of  China.     No  mention  is  made  of.  oranges,  * 
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ateo  to  wise,  which  the  natives  do  not.hdld  in/,estimatiQn, 
being  accustomed  to  their  own  liquor  prepared  from  rice  and 
spices..  From  the  sea,  which  is  fifteen  miles  distant,  there 
is  daily  brought  up  the  river,  to  the  city,  a  vast  quantity  of 
fish;  and  in  the  lake  also  there  is  abundance,  which  gives 
employment  at  all  times  to  persons  whose  sole  occupation  it 
is.  to.  (»tch  them.  The  sorts. are  various  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  offal  carried 
thither  from  the  town,  they  become  large  and  rich.  At  the 
sight  of  such  an  importation  of  fish,  you  would  think  it  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  sold ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  it  is. all  taken  off,  so  great  is  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
even  of  those  classes  which  can  afford  to  indulge  in  such 
luxuries,  for  fish  and  flesh  are  eaten  at  the  same  meal.  Each 
of  the  ten  market-squares  is  surrounded  with  high  dwelling- 
houses,^  in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  shops,  where  every 
kind  of  manufitcture  is  carried  on,  and  every  article  of  trade 
is  sold ;  such,  amongst  othefc,  as  spices,  drugs,  trinkets,  and 
pearls.  In  certain  shops  nothing  is  vended  but  the  wine  of 
the  country,  which  they  are  continually  brewing,  and  serve 
out  fresh  to  their  customers  at  a  moderate  price.  The  streets 
connected  with  the  marketrsquares  are  numerous,  and  in 
some  of  them  are  many  cold  baths,  attended  by  servants  of 
both  sexes,  to  perform  the  offices  of  ablution  for  the  men  and 
women  who  frequent  them,  and  who  from  their  childhood 
have  been  accustomed  at  all  times  to  wash  in  cold  water, 
which  they  reckon  highly  conducive  to  health.  At  these 
bathing  places,  however,  they  have  apartments  provided  with 
warm  water,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  who,  from  not  being 
habituated  to  it,  cannot  bear  the  shock  of  the  cold.  All  are 
in  the  daily  practice  of  washing  their  persons,  and  especially 
before  their  meals. 

§  3.  In  other  streets  are  the  habitations  of  the  courtesans^ 
who  are  here  in  such  numbers  as  I  dare  not  venture  to  report: 
and  not  only  near  the  squares,  which  is  the  situation  usually 
appropriated  for  their  residence,  but  in  every  part  of  the  city 
they  are  to  be  found,  adorned  with  much  finery,  highly  per- 
fumed, occupying  well-famished  houses,   and  attended  by 

'  The  generality  of  Chinese  houses  having  only  one  floor,  those 
"'^hich  are  raised  to  a  second  story  may,  comparatively,  be  termed 
caaealte.  "     .         '       ' 


mmy  female  Jogoe^acB.^  llieM  women  ttre  aoeomplidiedy 
and  are  perfect  m  the  arts  of  blandishm^t  and  dt^ianc^ 
which  tb^j  accompany  with  eipresdaBa  adapted  to  eveiy 
description  of  person,  inaomueh  that  strangers  who  have  once 
tasted  of  th^  oharmsi,  remain  in  a  state  of  &sdnati<m,  and 
become  so  enchanted  by  their  meretricioas  arts^  that  they  can 
never  divest  themselves  of  the  impression.  Thus  intoxicated 
with  sensual  pleasnres,  when  they  rekirn  to  their  liomes  they 
report  that  they  have  been  m  Kin-sai,  or  the  celestial  city, 
and  pant  for  the  time  when  they  may  be  enabled  to  revisit 
paradise.  In  other  streets  are  the  dwellings  of  the  physiGians 
and  the  astrologent,  who  also  give  instmctions  in  readii^  and 
writing,  as  well  as  in  many  other  arts.  They  have  aj^art- 
ments  also  amongst  those  whidi  smTOund  the  market-squaFes. 
On  opposite  sides  of  each  of  these  squares  there  are  two  large 
edifices,  where  officers  appointed  by  the  giund  khan  are 
stationed,  to  take  immediate  cognisance  of  any  differences  that 
may  happen  to  arise  between  the  foreign  merchants,  or  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  their  duty  likewise  to  see 
that  the  guards  upon  the  several  bridges  in  their  respective 
vicinities  (of  whom  mention  shaM  be  made  hereafter)  are 
duly  placed,  and  in  oases  ci  negleety  to  pusl^  the  detin^^^xmts 
at  their  discretion.^ 

On  each  side  of  the  principal  street,  already  mentioned  as 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  otber,  there  are 

^  At  Kanbalu,  or  Pekin,  it  was  the  custom  in  our  author's  time,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  to  restrict  the  residence  of  the  public  women 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  numerous  strangers  who  resort 
to  the  capital  were  likewise  quartered.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  described  as  inhabiting  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  towa,  and 
especially  the  vicmity  of  the  squares  or  bazars,  as  if  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  the  foi^ign  merchants,  in  this  respect  also,  was  particularly 
consulted.  "  Ces  femmes  "  (says  the  second  of  the  Arabian  trayellexs, 
ftffcer  explaining  the  maon^  in  which  they  were  registered  and  licensed 
by  the  o£&cers  of  government)  **  marchent  les  soirs  habill^  d'estoffes 
(silks)  de  diyerses  couleurs,  et  elles  ne  portent  point  de  voiles.  Elles 
s'abandonnent  k  tons  les  estrangers  nouvellement  arrives  dans  le  pius, 
lors  qu'ils  aiment  la  desbauche.  liCs  Chinois  les  font  venir  cheas  eux, 
et  elles  n'en  sortent  que  le  matins  Ixouon^  Dieu,  de  ce  qu'il  nous 
A  exemptez  de  semblables  infamies." — ^Anc  Balat.  p.  57. 

'  In  the  account  given  by  Be  Guignes  of  the  several  ranks  of  civil 
mandarins  or  magistrates  (houcm),  he  mentions  "\e  nan-hay,  chef  de 
police,  et  ses  assesseurs  ou  Ueutenaiits.  de  quarters."  The  officera 
spoken  of  in  the  text  were  probably  of  this  latter  class. 
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houses  and  mansions  of  great  size,  with  their  gardens,  and 
near  to  these,  the  dwellings  of  the  artisans,  who  work  in  shops, 
at  their  several  trades;  and  at  all  hours  you  see  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  passing  and  repassing,  on  their  various  avo- 
cations, that  the  provi(hng  food  in  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance might  be  deemed  an  impossibility/  but  other  ideas 
will  be  formed  when  it  is  observed  that,  on  every  market-day, 
the  squares  are  crowded  with  tradespeople,  who  cover  the 
whole  space  with  the  articles  brought  by  carts  and  boats,  for 
all  of  which  they  find  a  sale.  By  instancing  the  single  article 
of  pepper,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  provisions,  meat,  wine,  groceries,  and  the  like,  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kin-sai;  and  of  this, 
Marco  Polo  learned  from  an  officer  employed  in  the  grand 
khan's  customs,  the  daQy  amount  was  forty-three  loads,  each 
load  being  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds.^ 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  idolaters,  and  they 
use  paper  money  as  currency.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women 
have  fkir  complexions,  and  are  handsome.     The  greater  part 

^  '*  It  was  difficulty"  saya  Staunton,  "  to  pass  along  the  streets,  on 
account  of  the  yast  concourse  of  people  not  assembled  merely  to  see 
the  strangers,  or  on  any  other  public  occasion,  but  each  indiyidual  going 
about  his  own  concerns." — P.  489. 

-^  As  our  author  professes  to  have  obtained  his  information  on  this 
head  from  an  officer  of  the  customs,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  < 
pepper  stated  in  the  text  was  that  of  the  importation  (wiuch  alone 
could  come  under  his  cognisance),  and  not  the  quantity  consumed  in 
the  city ;  with  which,  however,  it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  confounded 
in  the  mind  of  the  former.  The  daily  entry  being  stated  at  10,449  lbs., 
the  annual  quantity  would  be  3,813,885  lbs.,  or  (at  the  customary  rate 
of  16  cwt.  to  the  ton,  in  this  article)  about  2,180  tons.  This  may  be 
thought  large,  but  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  F.  Pigou,  and  published 
in  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory  (yol.  ii.  p.  305),  it  is  asserted  that 
**  the  usual  import,  at  all  the  trading  ports  of  Cbina,  is  about  40,000 
peculs,  or,  at  133  lbs.  to  the  pecul,  al^ut  3,000  tons.  "  Les  Hollandois 
et  les  Anglois,"  says  Be  Guignes,  spealdng  of  the  modem  commerce  of 
the  Chinese,,  "ont  vendu  1,465,058  livres  pesant  de  poivre,  46,371 
livres  de  girofle,  et  8,979  livres  de  muscade.  Cette  quantity  d'^piceries, 
si  Ton  consid^re  la  population  de  la  Chine,  est  plus  qu'insufQsante,  et 
n'est  rien  en  raison  de  ce  que  Tempire  devroit  oonsummer."  (Tom.  iiL 
-'p.  304.)  In  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  importation  it  should  bo 
observed,  that  it  is  not  upon  the  European  trade  alone  the  Chinese 
depend  for  their  supplies  of  pepper.  Their  jimks  frequent  many  of 
the  eastern  islands,  and  at  the  port  of  Borneo  Proper,  in  p»articulary 
annually  take  on  board  Luge  cargoes  of  that  article. 
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5>f  them  are  always  do&ed  in  silk  in  consequence  of  the  rast 
.qnantit  j  of  that  mt^terial  produoea  in  tfaa  tenitoiy  of  Kin-fiai, 
.«zclufiiTely  <^  what  the  merchants  import  from  other  pro- 
Tinces.^  Amongsl  the  haadtctaft  trades  enerdsed  in  the 
.places  Uiere  are  tirol^e  oonsidered  to  be  supedor  to  the  rest, 
.as  being  more  g»wrallj  uselul;  for  each  of  which  tibere  are  a 
thousawi  woriofaiops,  and  «ach  ahop  foniiBheB  employment 
ibr  ten^  fifteen,  or  twenty  workmen,  and  in  a  few  insfcances  as 
«aany  as  forty,  under  tbeur  respectivQ  mastem  Hie  opulent 
princes  m  these  mannfaetories  do  not  labtmr  with  dieirown 
bands,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assume  aim  of  gentUity  and  affect 
•parade.  Their  wives  equaUy  ab^ain  £nom  work.  Ihey  have 
much  beauty,  as  has  been  remarked,  ami  are  bEro<:^l  up  with 
deHoate  and  languid  habits.^  Tb»  oostHnsss  of  tteir  dresses^ 
ih  silks  and  jeweUery,  can  soarody  bo  imagined.  Although 
the  laws  of  their  ancient  kings  ordained  that  eadi  ^ilacea 
should  exercise  the  professon  of  bis  fether,  yet  they  were 
allowed,  when  they  acquired  wealth,  to  discontinue  the 
manual  labour,  provided  they  kept  up  the  establishment,  and 
employed  persons  to  work  at  their  paternal  trades.*  Their 
houses  are  well  built  and  richly  adorned  with  carved  work. 
So  mudi  do  they  delist  in  ornaments  of  this  kind,  in  paintings^ 

'  ''The  flowered  and  embroidered  Batins,  sad  «^er  bnmdies  in  the 
mazitifjMStare  of  silk,  evwy  part  of  ^which  is  done  Iry  woanen,  occupy,'* 
ttyB  Btatmton,  '"Tart  numbers  of  tbem  in  Hfta^choo-fbo.  Host  of  l^o 
men  wen  gaily  dressed;  and  appeared  to  lie  in  oomfortaUe  circmn- 
stances." — Embassy,  vol  n.  p.  489.   . 

*  The  softness  of  SeBttore,  ddicaey  of  shape,  «id  Bm^oid  habits  of 
i3ie  Ciunese  women  of  snperior  rank,  may  be  observed  in  Iheir  paint- 
ings, "Though  the  ladies,*  says  Staranton,  ** reckon  corpulence  a 
beauty  in  a  man,  they  consider  it  as  a  palpable  blemieb  m  tiieir  otvu 
sex,  and  asm  at  preserving  a  slimness  vod  dedicacT*  of  shape.*  <P.  440.) 
The  practice  cf  reducing  tibe  size  and  impeding  the  use  of  Hieir  f  eet^ 
by  early  bandaging,  is  not  adveited  to  by  our  author,  unless  be  may  b» 
l^ought  to  have  had  it  in  view  when  he  employed  the  phrase  ''alle- 
vate  moibxdamente.**  In  respect  to  tins  and  some  other  instances  of 
eoctraordznary  peculiarities,  (such  as  iSie  growth  of  the  fingoiMiailB  to 
ihb  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  iiie  preserving  thsm  in  cases,)  he 
may  have  been  doubtful  of- gaining  credit^  or  spprehensivB  of  bein|g 
exposed  to  xidieule,  should  he  relate  them  as  facts.  It  may  also  admit 
of  question  whether  such  fashions  did  actually  prevail  at  mat  period. 

^  If  this  heredrtaiy  exercise  of  professions  was  anciently  a  custom 
amon^  the  Chinese,  as  it  is  with  the  people  of  Indie^  it  mxist  ber 
allowed  that  the  traces  of  it  are  not  apparent  in  modem  tinies.; 
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and  fancy  buildings,  that  the  ffozos  tibey  lavish  caXBucfi  Qbj<»ct8 
are  enormous.  The  natural  di^M)8ition  of  the  native  iahabi- 
tants  of  Ein-sai  is  padfic,  and  by  the  example  Qf  their  fprmer 
Idn^  who  were  themselves  unwarlike,  they  have  been  aoeiia- 
tomed  to  habits  of  tranfuillitj.  The  manf^ement  of  anna 
is  imknown  to  them,  nor  do  Osey  keep  ^y  in  their  houses.^ 
Ckoitentious  broils  are  never  heard  among  Uiem.^  They  oon<» 
duct  their  mercantile  and  manufaoturing  oonoems  MfiUi  perfect 
candour  and  probity.^  They  are  friendly  towards  each  other^ 
and  persons  who  inhabit  the  same  streed^  both  men  and 
women,  &om  the  mere  drcumstanoe  of  neighbourhood,  appear 
like  one  &mily.  In  their  domestic  manners  they  are  £see 
from  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  their  wives,  to  whom  great 
respect  is  shown,  and  any  man  would  be  accounted  in£imoaS 
who  shpuld  presume  to  use  indecent  expressions  to  a  manied 
woman.  To  strangers  also,  who  visit  their  cily  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  they  ^ve  proofs  of  cordiality,  invitii]^  them  freely 
to  their  houses,  lowing  them  ho^itable  attention,  and  fur* 
nishing  them  with  the  best  advice  and  assistance  in  their 
mercantile  transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  dislike  th» 
ffight  of  soldiery,  not  excepting  the  guards  of  the  grand  khan^ 
as  they  preserve  the  recollection  that  by  th^n  they  were 
deprived  of  the  government  of  their  native  kings  and  rulers. 

1  The  imwarlilEe  diBpofiiinon  and  liabitB  of  the  CHoese  are  general^ 
Imown;  yet  in  the  defence  of  their  towns  they  have  on  many  occasions 
idiown  the  highest  degree  of  pstziotio  and  despeiute  rescnntion;  nor 
wonld  the  MxmgBb  have  effected  the  stthgugstloB  of  iihe  ooimtgry,  if  the 
people  had  not  been  betrayed  by  their  saperioT  offioecs. 

^  Hie  exterior  d^ortment  of  these  people  is  graye  and  placid,  bni 
their  temper  is  natmrally  irascible  and  -vindictiye,  and  the  infrequency 
€j£  broils  is  diicfly  to  be  attributed  to  a  rigoroas  police. 
'  ^  Tothas  cbaruter  for  probity  it  may.  be  thought  that  Hhe  Cbanmt 
traders  of  the  present  day  have  little  claim,  as  all  our  accounts  of  their 
manners  abound  with  stories  of  the  ingenious  frauds  practised  at  Can- 
ion  upon  the  less  cunning  Europeans;  but  these  apply  chiefly  to  th9 
lower  class  of  dealers,  who,  perhaps,  if  they  could  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence,  might  justify  their  knayeeEy  upon  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion. In  tiae  long-«onti&ued  interoomne  that  has  subsisted  between  the- 
agents  of  the  European  companies  and  the  more  eminent  of  th« 
Chinese  merchants,  whatever  izyustice  the  former  may  have  experienced 
£rom  the  effects  of  vowct  intr^r^«  oempIaiErts  on  the  ground  of.com- 
znercial  unfairness  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  on  the  contiaiy  their 
transactions  have  been  sacked  with  the  most  pecfect  goo4  &ith  and 
mutual  confidence 

v2 
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§  5.  On  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  many  handsome  and 
spacious  edifices  belonging  to  men  of  rank  and  great  magjs- 
tratea  There  are  likewise  many  idol  temples,  with  their 
monasteries,  occupied  by  a  number  of  monkis,  who  perform 
the  service  of  the  idols.^  Near  the  central  part  are  two 
Idands,  upon  each  of  which  stands  a  superb  building,  with  an 
incredible  nimiber  of  apartments  and  separate  pavilions. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  occasion  to  celebrate 
a  wedding,  or  to  give  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  they  resort 
to  one  of  these  islands,  where  they  find  ready  for  their  pur- 
pose every  article  that  can  be  required,  such  as  vessels,  nap- 
kins, table-linen,  and  the  like,  which  are  provided  and  kept 
there  at  the  common  expense  of  the  citizens,  by  whom  also  the 
buildings  were  erected.  It  may  happen  that  at  one  time  there 
are  a  hundred  parties  assembled  there,  at  wedding  or  other 
feasts,  all  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  are  accommodated  with 
separate  rooms  or  pavilions,  so  judiciously  arranged  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  or  incommode  each  other.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  upon  the  lake  a  great  number  of  pleasure- 
vessels  or  barges,  calculated  for  holding  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty 
persons,  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  in  length,  with  a 
wide  and  flat  flooring,  and  not  liable  to  heel  to  either  side 
in  passing  through  the  water.  Such  persons  as  take  delight 
in  the  amusement,  and  mean  to  enjoy  it,  either  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  women  or  that  of  their  male  companions, 
engage  one  of  these  barges,  which  are  alw:ays  kept  in  the 
nicest  order,  with  proper  seats  and  tables,  together  with  every 
other  kind  of  furniture  necessary  for  giving  an  entertainment. 
The  cabins  have  a  flat  roof  or  upper  deck,  where  the  boatmen 
take  their  place,  and  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  they 
thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  (not  more  than  one  or 

'  *  "The  lake,"  says  Staunton,  "formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  ihree  or  foiur  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded,  to  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  between  the  base  of 
which  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  narrow  slip  of  level  ground  was 
laid  out  in  a  pleasing  style  suitable  to  the  situation.  It  was  ornamented 
with  houses  and  gardens  of  mandarins,  as  weU  as  a  palace  belonging  to 
the  emperor,  together  with  temples,  monasteries  for  the  hothawng  or 
priests  of  Fo,  and  a  number  of  light  and  fanciful  stone  bridges  that 
are  thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  lake.  .  .  .  Upon  the  summit  also 
weire  erected  pagodas,  one  of  which  attracted  particular  attention." 
—P.  444. 
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two  &tliomB  in  depth),  they  shove  the  baiges  along,  until  thcj 
feeush  the  intended  spot  These  cabins  are  painted  within- 
mde  of  varions  colours  and  with  a  variety  of  figures;,  all 
parts  of  the  veiasel  are  likewise  adorned  with  painting.*  There 
are  windows  on  eadh  ddo,  which  may  either  be  kept  shut,  or 
opened,  to  ^ve  an  opportunity  to  the  company,  as  they  sit  at 
table,  of  looking  out  in  every  direction  and  feasting  their  eyes 
on  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenes  as  they  pass  them. 
And  truly  the  gratification  afforded  in  this  manner,  upon  the 
water,  exceeds  any  that  can  be  derived  from  the  amusements 
on  the  land ;  for  as  the  lake  extends  the  whole  leng&  of  the 
city,  on  one  side,  you  have  a  view,  as  you  stand  in  the  boat, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  Shore,  of  all  its  grandeur  and 
beauty,  its  palaces,  temples,  convents,  and  gardens,  mth  trees 
of  the  largest  size  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  you  enjoy  the  sight  of  other  boats  of  the 
same  description,  continually  passing  you,  filled  in  like 
manner  with  parties  in  pursuit  of  amusement.  In  fact,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  as  soon  as  the  labours  of  the  day 
have  ceased,  or  their  mercantile  transactions  are  closed,  tiiink 
of  nothing  else  than  of  passing  the  remaining  hours  in  parties 
of  pleasure,  with  their  wives  or  their  mistresses,  either  in 
these  baiges,  or  about  the  city  in  carriages,  of  which  it  will 
here  be  proper  to  give  some  account,  as  constituting  one  ot 
the  amusements  of  these  people. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  streets  of 
Kin-sai  are  all  paved  with  stones  and  bricksj  and  so  likewise 
are  all  the  principal  roads  extending  from  thence  through  the 
province  of  Manji,  by  means  of  which  passengers  can  travel 
to  every  part  without  soiling  their  feet ;  but  as  the  (couriers 
of  his  majesty,  who  go  on  horseback  with  great  Speed,  cannot 
make  use  of  the  pavement,  a  part  of  the  road,  on  one  side, 

*  **NaTire8,"  Bays  P.  Martini,  "qu'on  pourroit  appeller  avec  raison 
des  palais  dor^s,  parce  qu'ils  Bont  peints  de  diverses  coulears,  et  que 
tout  y  brille  du  plus  fin  et  du  meilleur  or :  de  sorte  que  c'eet  1&  oil-  la 
magnificence  et  la  pompe  dee  festins,  des  spectacles,  et  des  jeuz  ^clafent 
tous  les  jours.  Ces  Chmois  de  Hang-chcu,  qui  sont  autant  d'esolaves  de 
la  Yoluptd,  y  trouvent  en  abondance  tout  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  souhaiter." 
(P.  141.)  **  Vast  numbers  of  barges,"  sayB  Barrow,  speaking  of  the 
same  lake,  **  were  sailing  to  and  fro,  all  gaily  decorated  with  paint  and 
gilding  and  streaming  colours;  the  parties  within  them  apparently  all 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure."—- -P.  524. 


IB  on  tiieir  aeocmnt  lefk  imp«Ted.  Th6  main  street  of  ifaa 
eit J,  o£  mhkh  we  have  before  spoken,  as  loading  from  oaa^ 
extremitf  to  the  other,  is  pttved  with  atone,  aikd  krkk  to  iha 
width  of  ten  paces  on  eai^  aide^  the  intennediate  port  being- 
filled  np  with  small  gra^el^  and  proYided  with  acehed  danina 
for  carrying  off  the  vainy water  that  MJia,  into  thenfflghbonrkig. 
oanalsy  ao  that  it  remaina  always  dry.  Ott  tibia  gra^pel  it  ui 
that  the  eanriagea  are  continually  paaaing  and  repasamg.. 
They  are  ol  a  kng  sfaape^  ooyered  at  t(^  have  curtains  and 
enshiona  of  silk,  and  are  capable  of  ]»>lding  six  per8oo& 
Both  men  and  women  who  &el  disposed  to  take  their  plea^ 
sue,  axe  in  the  daily  practice  of  hiring  them  for  that  purpose* 
and  acoordinglj  at  every  hour  you  may  see  vast  nnmbera  of 
ihem  driven  ak>ng  the  middle  part  of  the  .street^  Some  of 
them  proceed  to  visit  certain  gardens^  where  the  company  axe 
introduced,  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  place^ 
to  shady  recesses  contrived  by  the  gardeners  for  that  purpose; 
and  here  the  men  indulge  themadvea  aJI}  day  in  the  society  of 
their  women,  returning  home,  when  i^  becomes  Ute,  in  tiba 
manner  they  eame. 

§  6.  it  is  the  custom  of  the  -people  of  Kin-asd,  upoa  the 
birth  of  a  diild,  for  the  perents  to  xnake  a  note,,  immeidjately, 
of  the  day,  hour,  and  minute  at  which  the  delivay  took 
place.  They  then  inquire  of  au  astrcdoger  under,  what  ^gn 
or  aspect  of  the  heavens  the  child  was  bom;  and  hia answer 
is  likewise  committed  oarefully  to  writings  When  therefore 
he  is  grown  np^  and  k  about  to  ez^age  in  any  mercantilB 
adventure,  voyage,,  or  treaty  of  marriage,  this  document  is 
carried  to  tie  astrologer,  wlio^  having  ^samined  it,  and 
weighed  all  the  drcumataneee^  pronounoea  certain  oracular 
wo^  in  which  tloHoae  -peofAe^  who  sometimes  find  them 

^  The  camigies  wbli^  stand  for  hise.  in  the  stfoets  of  Pekia  lu^  of  a 
smaller  size  than  these  described  hy  our  author,  but  in  other  respects 
the  construction  is  the  auodk  S0i»  platd  41,  of  l^ose  annexed  to  "A,  .De 
Guignea'  woi^  where  it  will  be  observed  ti^at  the  carriages  neady  re- 
semble what  we  term  ia  Ens^d  a  tilted  cart.  As  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  CSiineBe  capital  w«re  miaiih  more  luxurious  thaoi  those  of  Pekin 
under  the  Tartar  domitnicni^  at  any  period,  we  magr  ccvicluda  that  the 
vehicles  of  the  &nner  were^  fitted  up  with  more  attention  to  ease  and 
conyenience^  as  wall  as  with  more  splendour,  than  the  dumay  machiaes 
above  described.  Staunton,  indee<£  spteaks  of  "  cushions  stuffed  mth 
cotton,  and  eovoiiad  jyitk  silk,  to  si^  upon,"  la  the  waggons  of  Hiang> 
cheu-fu.— P.  447. 


Jikatified  hj  the  efvwii,  plaee  great  confideiioe.  Of  these  as^ri>> 
logers,  or  rather  magidaBS^  gre*t  numbers  are  to  be  met 
with  in  everf  market-plaoe,  aad  no  zoaniage  is  ever  cele- 
Israted  inxtil  aa  ofxbiioii  has  been  pronoimcod  upon  it  hj  one 
<;^  that  proleaiioii. 

It  k  also  their  eusboin,  upon  the  deaiii  of  $aBsy  great  and 
rich  peraoaage^  to  obser^  Hm  follo>wing  ceremoniee.  The 
relations,  laale  and  imale,  dotbethemaelreB  in  coarse  dreaaee^ 
«nd  aoGompany  the  bodj  to  the  jdaoe  appomted  lor  buraiBg 
it.  The  prooesBion  is  likewise  attend^  b  j  perfbrroen  oa 
Tarions  musical  instnimentSy  whseh  are  eonxided  as  it  moTes 
along,  and  pvajent  to  their  idofe  are  chanted  in  a  kmdToicek 
When  axrired  at  the  spot,  they  throw  into  the  flame  many 
pieces  of  eotton-paper,  npon  which  are  painted  represciitationa 
of  male  and  female  serrants,  horses,  camels^  silk  wiongl^t 
with  gold,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver  monej.  This  is  done, 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  that  the  deceased  idll  possess 
in  the  other  world  all  these  oonyemences,  the  former  in  their 
natural  state  of  flesh  and  boaes,  togedier  with  themonej  and 
the  silks.  As  soon  as  the  pile  luui  been  ooniomed,  thtey  sound 
aE  the  instruments  of  music  at  the  same  time,  pro<&oing  a 
loud  and  longncontimsed  noise;  and  they  imagine  that  l^ 
these  cet^XLCttiiea  tiseir  idok  are  induced  to  reeeiiTe  tbe  soul  of 
the  man  whose  earpae  faaa  been  reduced  to  ashei^  in  order  to 
its  being  r^enoated  in  the  other  world,  and  euterxng  again 
into  life* 

§  7.  In  every  street  of  this  city  there  are  stone  buildings 
or  towerS)  to  whid^  in  oaae  of  a  fire  Inreaking  out  in  any 
quarter  (an  aoeident  by  no  means  unusual,  as  ^  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  wood),  the  inhabitants  may  remove 
their  effects  for  security^  By  a  regulation  which  h^  majesty 
has  established,  there  is  a  guard  of  ten  watchmen  stationed 
under  cov^,  upon  aU  the  principal  bidges,  of  whom  five  do 
duty  by  day  and  five  by  night.  Each  of  these  guard-rooms 
is  provided  with  a  sonorous  wooden  instrument  as  well  as  one 
of  metal^  together  with  a  clepsydra  (loriawhy^.bj  means  of 
which  latter  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  fuiOMtained^^ 
As  soon  as  the  first  hour  of  tho  night  is  expired,  One  of  the 
watchmen  gives  a  single  stroke  upon  the  wooden  instrument, 

1  Thifl  dep^^dra,  or  wtAes-dach,  ia  natinoi  b^r  xaore  modem  trft^ 
vellers. 
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and  also  upon  the  metal  gong  {baeino)^  'whickaimoimGec^.tp 
the  people  of  the  neighbounug  streets  that  it  is  the.fixi^ 
hour,'  At  the  >  6acpintiQ&  of  the  second^  two  strokea  iub 
given;  and  so  on  progiesswdy,-  increasing  tfaa  numbcor  of 
Btrokeff  as  the  hours  adiranoe.^  llie  guard,  is  not  allowed  to 
sleep,  and  mnst  be  always  on  tbe  alert..  In  the  morping;  as 
'fioon  as  the  8nn>  begins  to  appear>. a  single  stroke  is  a^a&i 
struck^'  as  in*  the  ereniag,  and  so  onwards  from  hour  to  hour. 
Some  ofHhese  watchmen  patrol  the  streets,  to  observe  whether 
any^pejiBon  has  a  li^t  or  fire  burning  after  the  hour  appointed 
fat  extingmshing  them;  Upon  making  the  discovery,  they  affix 
a  mark  to  the  door,  and  in  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  house 
is  taken  before  the  magistrates^  by  whom,  if  he  cannot  assign 
a  Intimate  excme  for  his  offence,  he  is  condemned  to  punish* 
ment.  Should,  they  find  any.  person  abroad  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  they  arrest  and  confine  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  is 
carried  b^ore  the  same  tribunaL  -  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  they  notice  any  person  who  J  from  lameness  or  other 
infirmity,  ss  unaUe  to  work,  they  place  him  in  one  of  the 
hospitals^  of 'Which  there  are  several  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
founded  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  liberally  endowed.  When 
cured,  he  is  obliged  to  work  at  some  trade.  Immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  fire  breaking. out  in  a  house,  they 

^  ''Oft  distingue  oidui&inement,"  says  Le  Comtb^  "cinq  (veilles  de 
la  Auit)  qui  oommenoent  k.Bepi  ou  huit  heures  -du  sok.  Au  oonuneno&- 
ment  de  la  premi^  on  fisppe  un  seul  coup,  un  moment  apr^s  on  re- 
double encore,  ce  qu'on  r^p^te  oontinuellement  durant  deux  heures, 
jusqu'^  la  seconde  yeOle.  Car  alors  on  frappe  deux  coups,  et  on  contiiiue 
toujours  2b  frapper  juaqn'k  la  troisiibme  veille,  Ac.  .  .  .  augmentant  lo 
sombre  des  ooi:^p8.  It  mesuro  qu'on  passe  d'une  veille  k  Tautre,  de  aorte 
que  06  sontautant  d'horljOges  2k:  rJ6p^titlo^,  qiu  font  connoistre  k  tout 
moment  quelle  heure  11  est.  On  sert  encore  pour  marquer  les  mesmes 
yeilles  d'un  tambour,  d'une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  sur  lequel  on 
frappe  tou^  la  nuit  selon  les  mesmes  proportions."  (Tom.  L  p.  127.)  This 
■continued  repetition  of  the  strokes,  during  the  intervals  of  the  several 
watches  (similar  to  calling  the  hours  in  the  streets  of  our  own  metro- 
polis), is  not  stated  in  the  text.  The  practice  may  have  undergone  a 
change;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  our  author's  words  may  have 
been  misunderstood  by  those  who,  being  accustomed  to  the  mechanical 
striking  of  a  town-clock,  hare  brought  his  meaning  to- that  standard. 
It  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  that  what  P.  Le  Comte  has  so 
distinctly  explained  is  not  adverted  to  in  the  journals  of  the  late  em- 
bassies. "  lia  premi^  veille,"  says  Be  Guignes,  "  s'snnonoe  par  im 
coup  de  tambour;  la  troisi^me,  par  trois  coups,  et  ainsi  de  suite.'* — 
Tom.  iL  p.  426. 


'give  the  alarm  by  'beating  on  the  wooden  nuudiine^  when  the 
^'wiatcbiuen  from  all  the  bridges  within  a  certain  distance 
aaseinbie  to  extinguish  it/as  well  as  to  save  the  effects  of  the 
merchants  and  others;  by  removing  them  to  the  Btone  towers 
t(hat  have  beeti  mentioned;  The  goods  *  are  ako  sometimes 
put  into  boats,  and  conveyed  to  the  islands  in  the  lake.  Even 
on  such  occasions  the  inhabitants  dare  not  stir  out  of  their 
bouses^  when  the  iirb  happens  in  the  night^time^  and  only 
thosei  can  be  present  whose  gOods  are  aetuaHy  removing, 
together  with  the  guard  collected  to  assist,  which  seldom 
amounts  to  a  smaller  number  than  from  one  to  two  thousaiid 
men.  -  In  cases  also  of  tumult  or  insurreotion  amongst  the 
citizens,  the  services  of  this  police  guard  are  necessary ;  but, 
independently  of  them,  his  majesty  always  keeps  on  foot  a 
large  body  of  troops,  both  infimtry  and  cavalry,  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity,  the  command  of  which  he  gives  to  his  ablest 
officers,  and  those  in  whom  he  can  place  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, on  account  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  province, 
and  especially  its  noble  capital,  which  surpasses  in  grandeur 
and  wealth  every  other  city  in  the  world.  For  the  puiposes 
of  nightly  watch,  there  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  at 
the  distance  of  above  a  mile  from  each  other,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  wooden  frame  is  constructed,  with  a  soimding  board, 
which  being  struck  with  a  mallet  by  the  guard  stationed 
there,  the  noise  is  heard  to  a  great  distance.  If  precautions 
of  this  nature  were  not  taken  upon  occasions  of  fire,  there 
would  be  danger  of  half  the  city  being  consumed;  and  their 
use  is  obvious  also  in  the  event  of  popular  commotion,  as, 
upon  the  signal  being  given,  the  guards  at  the  several  bridges 
arm  themselves,  and  repair  to  the  spot  where  their  presence 
is  required. 

§  8.  When  the  grand  khan  reduced  to  his  obedience  the 
province  of  Manji,  which  mtil  that  time  had  been  one  king- 
dom, he  thought  proper  to  divide  it  into  nine  parts,^  over 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  several  pro- 
vhices  were  not,  in  former  times,  exactly  the  same  as  we  find  them  at 
present.  Generally,  however,  these  nine  parts  into  which  Kanji,  or 
.Southern  China,  was  divided,  may  be  considered  as  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-nan,  Eiang-si,  Chekiang,  Fo*kien,  Kuan-tong,  Euang-si,  Koei- 
cheu,  Hu-kuang,  and  Ho-nan.  Cathay  or  Khata'i  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Pe-che-li,  Shan-tung,  Shan-si,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Shen-siv 
The  remaining  provinces  of  the  fifteen,  namely  Se-chuen  and  Tun-nai^ 
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feaeb  of  whklkbA  miniated  a  king  or  Tio^oy,  vho'shooidttct 
•a  sapreme  goT«mor  of  that  divisioQ,  and  administer  yasUce 
to  the  people.^  TheM  make  a  yearly  report  to  comiiu8r 
noaen  aeting  lor  hia  mqeaty,  o£  the  amount  ot  the  reTeniu^ 
aa  well  aa  of  erery  other  matter  perfcainijog  to  their  juriadio- 
tktt.  Upon  the  third  year  they  are  ehaa^d,  aa  are  all  othar 
publio  offieera  One  of  thaae  nine  vioeroya  residea  and  holds 
hia  CQNirt  in  the  city  of  KinHsai,  and  haa  authority  over  moie 
.than  a  handled  and  forty  oitiea  and  towns,  aU  laige  and 
rieh.^  If  or  ib  thia  nunher  to  he  wrondered  at^  conaidflring 
that  in  the  whde  ef  the  proTiaoe  of  Manji  there  are  no  fewer 
than  twelve  hnndred*  containing  a  laige  population  of  indua- 
tdoua  and  wealthy  inhahitanta'    In  eack  of  theac^  accordiog 

as  wen  as  tht  western  portko  of  Shen-si,  had  heen  bat  imperfectlf 
subdued  hf  the  dttneee  ettperoCB^  aad  aeen  niA  to  haTS  belflBged^  in 
our  author  8  tiae^  te  eithar  of  the  two  i^aad  diTisbos. 

^  The  great  officer  or  mandano,  here  styled  a  king  {re\  ox»  man 
properly,  Yioeroy,  is  by  the  Chinese  termed  Uatig4u;  of  whom  there 
are  eleren  throixghottt  the  empke;  some  of  them  hayixiig  jiiziadk^tioii 
termers  than  ono prorinca.  !nie proper gorenios  of  eadii  pnmi^ 
named  Ahifmm,  whom  tho  ausMDoaries  firequeatiy  styk  thd  Yicero^ 
4Jihoiagh  arowsdly  sohovdinate  to  the  fonuer. 

.  '  ThiB  number  miich  exceeds  what  is  allotted  to  the  nixisdiotioiL  of 
any  of.  the  sreat  cities  at  the  present  dsy^  but  h  must  bo  ccmsidered 
iha*  Haag-dbsii4a  had  then  neentljr  been  tiba  espital  of  the  proper 
Chiassa  ampixii^  aasi  its  TnuaJBipel  infhienco  miahi  mA  have  been 
hconkht  down  to  the  UtsI  of  othar  pcoTincial  dtieek 
\  '  Accotdmg  to  Bu  Halde's  list,  the  nme  provinces  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  China  contain  101  cities  of  the  first  daas,  84  of  the 
seeoad,  and  625  of  iho  third,  makzBg  together  810  mtiett;  independwily 
of  any  partialis  of  TuBroaia  or  Se-chnen  that  might  than  hsve  belonged 
to  tiie  kingdom  of  ICaoji  This^  it  will  be  seen,  deea  not  fall  very  far 
short  of  our  author's  statement)  who  might,  besidee,  haTe  intended  to 
Sndude  some  populous  towns  of  the  fourth  order.  ^¥Ith  respect  to 
those  of  the  thiid,  Du  Halde  observes :  "  Quand  on  parle  de  kiok  ou 
•vllle  du  troisii^nM  ordre,  il  ne  laiit  pas  s^imagiaer  qim  ce  soit  on  district 
ide  peu  d'^tendue:  il  y  a  tel him  qm  a  60,  70,  et  mdme  80  lieues  de 
circuit)  et  que  paye  h  Tempereur  plusieurs  millions  de  tribuf  (Tom.  i 
p.  2.)  P.  Le  Comte  makes  the  number  of  dties  more  considerable 
than  Pa  Haldo:  ''  On  Isa  diiise  orduuarQment)*'  he  observes,  "  en  trois 
•ordresi  Dana  le  premiar,  il  y  en  a  plus  de  160 ;  dans  le  second  270,  et 
dans  k  troisakne,  pres  da  1200 ;  sana  compter  300  autres  viUes  mur^es 
4)u'oa  mat  hon  do  rao^  qooy  qu'elles  soieDt  presqufl  toutes  fort 
peupl^ea  et  qu'on  y  ^sae  ua  graod  commusroe."  (Tom.  L  pb  118^  This 
aeema  to  exceed  also  the  enumonitloB  of  our  author;  but  it  must  be 
jroooUected  that  the  latter  meaka  of  Maiyi  only^  which  exfiludes  the 
three  northAcnproiineea  of  China, 
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•bb  ite  size  and  oilier  eir^imstaneet,  his  majesfcy  keeps  a  gan-i- 
son,  Gonsisting,  in  490Die  places^  of  a  thonfluuMi,  in  others  of  to&' 
or  twenty  thousand  meD,  aeeordingly  as  he  judges  the  city  tO' 
be,  in  its  own  population,,  more  or  less  power^  It  is  not 
to  be  undeiBk>od  ^t  all  these  troops  are  Tartara  On  the 
<5ontrary,  they  are  chiefly  natires  of  the  provhiee  of  Cathay. 
The  Tartars  are  nnivaiially  horsemen,  and  cavalry  eaanot  be 
Quartered  about  those  cities  which  stand  in  ^e  low,  marshy 
parts  of  the  province,  but  only  in  firm,  dry  sitoatioBS,  where 
^uch  troops  can  be  properly  exercised.  To  the  former  .he 
sends  Cathaians,  and  sodi  men  of  the  province  of  ManjLas 
appear  to  have  a  mihtarj  turn ;  for  it  is  his  practice  to  make 
an  annua!  selection  amongst  all  his  subjects  of  such  as  are 
best  qualified  to  bear  arms;  and  these  he  enrolls  to  serve  in 
his  numerous  garriscms,  that  may  be  eonndered  as  so  many 
armies.  But  the  soldiers  drawn  frc»tt  the  province  of  Manji 
lie  does  not  ^xiploy  in  the  duty  of  their  native  cities;  on  £d 
contrary,  he  marches  them  to  others  at  the  distance  of  jper- 
Laps  twenty  days'  journey,  where  they  are  continued  for  four 
or  five  years,  at  the  ezpiratian  of  which  they  are  allfowed  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  others  are  sent  to  replace  them. 
This  regulation  applies'  equally  to  the  Cathaians.  The  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  grand  khan,  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenanoe  of  these 
garrisons.  When  It  happens  that  a  city  is  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  (and  it  is  not  an  uficommon  oeoarrenoe  for  these 
people,  actuated  by  some  sadden  exasperation,  or  when  intoxi- 
cated, to  murder  their  governors),  a  part  oi  the  ^rrison  of 
a  nei^bouring  dty  is  immediately  despatched  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  pkoe  where  such  guilty  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted; whereas  it  would  be  a  tedious  operation  to  send  an 
army  from  another  province,  that  might  be  two  mouths  on 
its  march.  For  sudti  purposes,  the  city  of  Ein-sai  constantly 
supports  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers;  and  the 
an^allest  uumb^  s&itiaaed  at  atny  place  is.one  thousand.^ 

'  That  it  ^ovM  be  found  1100608807  to  statioii  aa  amqr  of  t&at 
niimber  of  xrifflx  in  or  near  the  pc^ralovui  capital  of  a  newly-conquered 
empire  is  by  no  memui  im^:«bable;  nor  ^at  a  i^noatKoA  men  should  afti 
^hat  period  ha^e  oonstttuted  the  ordinary  garriaoii  of  eitieB  of  the  fiat 
4>r  second  class ;  however  deficient  of  troops  they  naay  be  found  (ae« 
cording  to  some  trayellen)  aft  the  paMoot  taBie.    Xn  ^bo.  aan^hMnifa 
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§  9.  It  DOW  remains  to  spoak  of  a  very  fine  palace  that 
was  formerly  the*  residence  of  king  Facfur,  ivhoso  ancestors 
endoeed  with  high  walls  an  extent  of  ground  ten  miles  in 
compass,  and  divided  it  into  three  parte.  That  in  the  centre 
was  entered  by  a  lofby  portal,  on  each  i^de  of  which  was  a 
magnificent  eol<»inade,  on  a  flat  terrace,  the  roofs  of  which 
were  supported  by  rows  of  pillars,  highly  ornamented  with 
the  most  beautiful  azure  and  gold.  The  colonnade  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  at  the  further  side  of  the  court,  was  still 
grander  than  the  others,  its  roof  being  richly  adorned,  the 
pillars  gilt,  and  the  walls  on  the  inner  side  ornamented  with 
exquisite  paintings,  representing  the  histories  of  former  kings.^ 
Here,  annually,  upon  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  their  idols,  king  Facfur  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  couit^ 
and  to  entertain  at  a  feast  his  principal  nobles,  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  the  opulent  citizens  of  Kin-saL  Under 
these  colonnades  might  be  seen,  at  one  time,  ten  thousand 
persons  suitably  accommodated  at  table.  This  festival  lasted 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  ou  the 
occasion,  in  silks^  gold,  and  precious  stones,  exceeded  all 
imagination;  for  every  guest,  with  a  spirit  of  emxilation, 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  as  much  finery  as  his  circumstances 
would  possibly  allow.  Behind  the  colonnade  last  mentioned, 
or  that  which  fronted  the  grand  portal,  there  was  a  wall,  with 
a  passage,  that  divided  this  exterior  court  of  the  palace  from 
an  interior  court,  which  formed  a  kind  of  large  cloister,  with 
its  rows  of  pillars  sustaining  a  portico  that  surrotmded  it, 
and  led  to  various  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  king  and 
queen.  These  pillars  were  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  were  also  the  walls.  From  this  cloister  you  entered  a 
covered  passage  or  corridor,  six  paces  in  widUi,  and  of  such 

oentuiy,  as  we  are  'told  by  P.  Le  Comte,  the  garrison  of  Hang-cheu 
conaisted  of.  10,000  men,  of  whom  3,000  were  ChineBe.  (Tom.  i  p,  129.) 
'  The  plftns  of  Chinese  palac^B  seem  nearly  to  resemble  each  other, 
and  particularly  m  respect  to  this  kind  of  court,  on  a  raised  terrace,  in 
front  of  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  where  those  persons  assemble 
whose  rank  entities  them  to  the  privilege  of  paying  their  compliments 
to  the  sovereign.    In  the  **  Gezandtschaft^'  of  Nieuhof  (p.  172)  will  foe 

•found  a  representation  of  the  anterior  court  of  the  palace  of  Pekin, 
which  Tan  Braam  commends  for  its  fidelity.    The  hotel  or  palace  of  a 

-great  officer  of  state,  or  wealthy  individual,  seems  to  be  built  ux>on  the 

.flame  plan,  and  decorated  in  the  same  manner.  , 
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a  lexigth  as  to  reach  to  tha  mai^n  of  the  lake.  On  each  side  of 
this  there  were  corresponding  entrances  to  ten  courto,  in  the 
for^.of  long  cloisters,  surrounded  by  their  porticoes,  and  each 
cloister  or  cpiirt  had  fifty  apartments,  with  their  respective 
gardeiiSf  the  residence  of  a  thousand  young  women,  whom  the 
king  retained  in  his  service.^  Accompanied  sometimes  by 
his  queen,  and  on  other  occasions  by  a  party  of  these  females, 
it  was  his  custom  to  take  amusement  pn  the  lake,  in  baxges 
covered  with  silk,  and  to  visit  the  idol  temples  on  its  borders. 
The  other  two  divisions  of  this  seraglio  were  laid  out  in 
groves,  pieces. of  water,  beautifdl  gardens  stored  ^th  fruit- 
trees,  and  also  enclosures  for  all  sorts  of  animals  that  are  the 
objects  of  sport,  such  as  antelopes,  deer^  stags,  hares,  and 
rabbits. .  Here  likewise  the  king  amused  himself,  in  company 
with  his  damsels,  some  in  carriages  and  some  on  horseback. 
No  male  person  was  allowed  to  be  of  these  parties,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  females  were  practised  in  tiie  art  of  coursing 
with  dogs,  and  pursuing  the  animals  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. When  fatigued  with  these  exercises,  they  retired  into 
the  groves  on  the  banks  ,of  the  lake,  and  there  quitting  their 
dresses,  rushed  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  nudity,  sportively 
swimming  about,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another^ 
whilst  the  king  remained  a  spectator  of  the  exhibition.  After 
this  they  returned  to  the  palace.  Sometimes  he  ordered  his 
repast  to  be  prodded  in  one  of  these  groves,  where  the  foliage 
of  lofty  trees  afforded  a  thick  shade,  and  was  there  waited 
upon  by  the  same  damsels.  Thus  was  his  time  consumed 
amidst  the  enervating  charms  of  his  women,  and  in  profound 
ignorance  of  whatever  related  to  martial  concerns,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  his  depraved  habits  and  his 
pusillanimity  enabled  the  grand  khan  to  deprive  him  of  his 
splendid  possessions,  and  to  expel  him  with  ignominy  from 
his  throne,  as  has  been  already  stated.  All  these  particulars 
were  communicated  to  me,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  by  a  rich 
merchant  of  Kin-sai,  then  very  old,  who  had  been  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  king  Facfur,  and  was  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  of  his  life.^    Having  known  the  palace 

^  '' Avant  que  les  Tartares  se.  fussent  empar^s  de  rempire/'  says  De 
Quignes,  *'  certains  exnpeieurs  ChintflB  ont  eu  jusqulb  dix  xmlle  fern- 
mes."— Tom.  ii.  p.  284. 

Tu-taong,  the  faghfw.  or  emperor  of  the  Song,  here  alluded  to, 
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m  its  origixial  stuto,  Ike  i99B  desiioiis  of  oondiioting  me  im 
yiew  it.  Being  at  preeent  tibe  zesideoooe  of  the  gcand  khaa's 
Tioeroj,  the  o^onnades  are  praierrod  in  the  st jie  in  nrhich 
they  faftd  fomerlj  sofawted,  but  the  dbambezs  of  the  femak» 
had  been  sufficed  to  go  to  mm,  and  ihe  feondatiDns  asa^ 
-wei^  Tiaibie.  The  wall  likewise  that  endoaed  the  parkiffid 
gardoiB  was  fallen  to  decay,  and  neither  ammaJs  aor  treea 
were  an  J  longer  to  be  found  there. 

.  $  10.  At  the  distance  of  twenty^fcve  miles  &om  tins  city, 
in  a  direotion  to  the  north^waid  of  east,  hea  ^b»  aea,  near  to 
-which  in  a  town  mmed  Gan^-po,  sphere  there  is  an  eztxem^ 
fine  port,  frequented  by  all  <he  ships  thai  bring  merchandiBe 
from  India.^  llie  river  that  flows  past  the  titj  of  Sin-sai 
forms  tins  port,  at  the  place  where  it  Mia  into  the  aea. .  Boeta 
are  oontinualiy  employed  in  the  oonreyanoe  of  goodb  np  and 
down  the  river,  and  those  intended  for  exportation  axe  there 
pat  en  board  of  ships  bound  to  various  parts  of  India  and  of 
Cathay. 

Maroo  Polo,  happening  to  be  in  the  city  of  Ein-eaiat  the  time 
of  maldng  the  annual  report  to  his  majesty's  commiBskmecs 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  and  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
had  an  opportnnity  of  observing  that  the  latter  were  regis- 
tered at  one  hnndied  and  sixty  io7»a$is  of  fire-places,  that  m 
to*  say,  of  fiunilies  dwelling  under  the  sany  roof;  and  as  a 
toman  is  ten  tihouaand^  it  follows  that  the  whole  city  must 
have  contained  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  fenuliea,^ 

having  ceased  to  mgn  in  1274,  and  t3ie  Polo  faxcSty  having  quitted 
Chma  in  or  fbbotit  the  year  1291,  oizr  »iitlior  xoight  wdU  haT«  conversed 
with  the  dosoBBtdiai  of  that  prinoe,  lood  fmrticolaiiy  whiSBt  he  kekL  thd 
govenuttent  <of  Yang-^iheu,  in  the  adjoining  province. 

^  Gfan-pn,  here  described  as  the  seaport  of  E[in-sai  or  Hiong-cheny 
answers  to  the  port  of  !Ning-po,  sitooted  on  a  river  the  enttsnoe  of 
which  is  sSkidtered  by  the  islaads  -of  €hn*«aai^  whan  SLIC  ship  lion 
and  the  East  India  Oompany's  skip  Elndostan  lay,  in  the  year.l79S.  T<> 
those  islands  Oactain  Macintosh,  who  had  accompanied  iiord  Macartney, 
proceeded  from  Hang-chou-fo,  to  rejoin  his  ship,  passing  through . King- 
po  in  his  route. 

*  This  statement  of  the  nunxber  of  faznilks  in  Hangmen,  «v«a 
adnutting  that  the  saburbs  are  meant  to  be  inchided^  appears  excessive; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  measure  the  population  of  an  ancient  capital  of 
China,  by  Ihe  standard  of  a  modem  «ity .  Tet  Stamiton  observes  that 
^its  population  is  indeed  immetew;  and  is  supposed  to  be  notVecy 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Pekin,"  which  he  computes  «b  ahout  three 
Hi^ons;  PNffiirlcing,  at  the  mxom  thpe^  that  iew  of.  the  giycmnuBtonces 


amongst  which  multitude  of  people  there  was  only  one 
church  of  Nestorian  Christians.  Every  &ther  of  a  &mlly,  or 
housekeeper,  is  required  taafixB  wxitiiig  to  the  door  of  his. 
house^  specifying  the  name  of  each  individual  of  his  &mily^ 
whether  male  or  female,  as  wdB  as  tte  number  6f  his  horses* 
Whaa  any  person  dies,  or  leaves  the  dwelling,  the  namtf  is- 
strwA:  out,  and  upon  lihe  occasioa  of  a  t>irt;h,  it  is  added  t& 
the  list  By  these  means  the  great  officers  of  the  province 
aad  governors  of  the  dties  are  at  all  times  acquainted  with 
the  essct  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  regulation 
is  observed  throughout  &e  province  of  Cathay  as  well  as  of 
Manji.^  In  like  manner,  all  the  keepers  of  inns  and  publio 
hotds  inscribe  in  a  book  the  names  of  those  who  t£^e  up 
their  occasional  abode  with  them,  particularising  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  their  airival  and  departure ;  a  copy  of  wMch  is^ 
tmasmitted  daily  to  those  magistrates  who  have  been  spoken 
of  as  stationed  in  the  market-squares.  It  is  a  custom  in  the 
province  of  Manji,  with  the  indigent  class  of  the  people^  who 
are  unable  to  support  their  fitmiHes,  to  sell  then:  children  to 
the  rich,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fed  and  brought  up  in  a 
better  manner  than  their  own  poverty  would  admit 

take  pihiee  in  the  metropolis  of  CSbma,  iHiidi  ooatiibuta  to  i^  aggnor 
disement  of  other  capitals;  Pekin  being  merely  the  seat  of  goyerxmient 
of  the  empire.  It  is  seiner  »  poii  nor  a  plaoe  of  i&fattd  tMde  or 
mannfacttire,  and  fbrms  no  rmAetrom  for  pLeunin  and  diadlpatioQ^ 
<Pp.  149,  439.)  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  powe— od  these  adTaa- 
ta^  in  an  eminent  degree. 

^  It  does  not  appear  in  the  wrUiaga  eitiiar  of  iiie  snnnttiaiieB  or  of 
modem  traveSers,  that  mention  is  made  of  sndi  lists  of  the  iahabitaiitr 
being  affixed  (at  stated  perioda  we  may  presume)  on  the  outside  of 
houses;  but  I  hare  the  yerbal  assoianee  c£  Mr.  Beeves,  who  resided 
.-nsBOT  years  in  China,  and  is  ktteiy  ratomed  to  that  oountiy,^  that  thfr 
regiustion  exists  at  the  present  day:  toi^di  he  added  hia  o^nion  thait 
it  was  establidted  not  merely  on  aooomit  ci  tin  fiaeility  it  gives  to  th» 
offloeis  of  rer^QB  and  poHoe^  bat  fiom  a  regard  to  deocai^,  that  there 
might  be  no  pretenoe  for  intnisioi&  into  the  apartments  of  ttie  females;. 
The  practioe  is  adverted  to  by  Mir.  Sllis,  who  says:  ''The  municipal 
regulation  existing  throag^ut  C9iina,  which  reqtdres  that  ereiy  house* 
holder  should  affix  on  the  outside  of  his  house  a  list  of  the  number 
and  description  of  persons  dwelling  Tmder  .his  roof,  oli^t  to  afford 
Tuost  aocuxate  data  in  forming  a  census  of  the  pc^ation.''--P.  432, .  ■ 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OV  TBI  BBTXHUB  OV  THX  QKASD  KOJJX. 

Wb  shall  now  speak  of  the  revenue  which  the  grand  Iduin 
draws  from  the  city  of  Ein-sai  and  the  places  withinf  its 
jurisdiction^  constituting  the  ninth  division  or  kingdom  of 
ManjL  In  the  first  place,  upon  salt,  the  most  productive 
article,  he  levies  a  yearly  duty  of  eighty  tomans  of  gold,  eadi 
toman  being  eighty  thousand  saggi,  and  each'saggio  faSj 
equal  to  a  gold  florin,  aUd  consequently  amounting  to  six 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  dAcats.^  This  vast  produce 
is  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  province  to  the  sea,  and 
the  number  of  salt  lakes  or  marshes,  in  which,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  water  becomes  crystallized,  and  from 
whence  a  quantity  of  salt  is  taken,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  five  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  province.*  There  is  here 
ciiltivated  and  manu£a<;tured  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,'  which 
pa^s,  as  do  all  other  groceries,  three  and  one-third  per  cent. 
The  same  is  also  levied  upon  the  wine,  or  fermented  liquor, 
made  of  rice.    The  twelve  classes  of  artisans,  of  whom  we 

^  Eflttimsting  the  gold  ducat  of  Yenioe  at  ten  shillings  English,  (for 
the  sake  of  round  numbexv,)  this  reyenue  derived  from  the  article  of 
salt  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  Z,200,OOQL,  which  may  be  thought 
excessive,  as  ap|>lving,  not  to  the  empira  at  lucge,  but  to  that  portion 
of  China  of  which  Hang-cheu-fu  was  the  capital  It  must^  however,  be 
considered  that  all  the  northern  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
interior,  are  supplied  from  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  coast,  and  that 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  places  of  manufacture  must  conse- 
quently be  enormous.  One  half  of  the  duties  upon  articles  of  produce 
is  understood  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  stock  of 
«alt  collected  upon  government  account  at  Tien-sing  on  the  Pe-ho,  was 
calculated  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  .Macartney's  embassy,  at  three 
millions  of  bags,  or  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds  weight.  (Vol.  ii 
p.  21.)  The  gabelle  or  revenue  from  salt,  in  Franee,  about  the  year 
1780,  is  stated  by  M.  Keeker  to  have  been  54,000,000  livrea,  or 
.2,250,000/. 

'  Sea  salt  is  produced  by  a  similar  process  of  solar  evaporation,  in 
many  of  the  southerm  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of 
India. 

'  "  The  valleyB  along  the  river,'*  says  Staunton,  speaking  of  that 
which  flows  by  Hang*cheu-fu,  "  were  cultivated  chiefly  in  sugar-canes, 
then  almost  ripe,  and  about  eight  feet  high." — Tom.  iL  p.  460. 
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have  already  spoken,  as  having  each  a  tiiousand  shops,  and 
also  the  merchants,  as  well  those  who  import  the  goods  into 
the  city,'  in  the  first  instance,  as' those  who  carry  them  from 
thence  to  the  interior,  or  who  export  them  by  sea,  pay,  in 
like  manner,  a  duty  of  three  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  but 
goods  coming  by  sea  from  distant  countries  and  regions, 
such  as  from  India,  pay  ten  per  cent.  So  likewise  all  native 
artides  of  the  country,  as  cattle,  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
Qoil,  and  silk,  pay  a  tithe  to  the  king.  The  account  being 
znade  up  in  the  presence  of  Marco  Polo,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  that  the  revenue  of  his  majesty,  exclusively  of 
that  arising  from  salt,  already  stated,  amoiinted  in  the  year 
to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ten  tomans  (each  toman  being 
eighty  thousand  saggi  of  gold),  or  sixteen  million  eight  hun* 
dred  thousand  ducats.^ 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

or  THE  CITT  OF  TA-PIN-ZU. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Kin-sai,  and  travelling  one  day's  journey 
towards  the  south-east,  continually  passing  houseSi  villas,  and 
delightful  gardens,  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  is  produced 
in  abundance,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Ta-pin-zu,  which  is 
very  handsome  and  large,  and  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kin-sai.^     The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  use  paper  money, 

^  This  sum  is  equal  to  8,400,0002.  of  our  money,  and  the  aggregate 
to  11,600,0002.,  an  amount  which  the  revenues  and  expenses' of  our 
own  country,  in  recent  times,  have  taught  U9  to  consider  as  almost 
insignificant. 

9  No  name  resembling  the  Ta-pin-zu  of  our  text  or  the  Tam-pin-gui 
of  the  Latin  versions  presents  itself,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's/jour- 
ney, in  a  southerly  direction,  from  Hang-cheu-fii,  nor  <^uld  it  under 
those  circumstances  be  a  place  of  more  importance  than  the  second 
rank  of  cities.  P.  Magalhanes  (p.  10)  asserts  without  hesitation  that  it 
is  intended  for  Tai-ping-fu  in  the  province  of  Han-king  or  Kiang-nan; 
but  however  unexceptionable  the  agreetnent  in. sound  may  be,  the 
situation  of  the  latter,  to  the  north-west  of  Hang-cheu,  presents  a  for- 
'  midable  difficulty,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  resolved  than  by  supposing 
-that  liberties  have  been  taken  with  our  author*s  words,  and  that  places 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  notice,  although  lying  out  of  the  direct 
road,  have  been  forced  by  his  translators  into  the  line  of  an  itinerary, 
to  which  he  never  professes  to  adhere.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
apply  equally  to  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.    ,^ . 

Z 
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bum  the  bodifls  of  tiiebr  dead,  we  Bul^ecU  of  the  ge^^ 
and  gain  their  sobsisteDce  by  tzade  and  nuoinal  arts,     l^is 
plaee  not  demanding  anj  more  partieidar  notice^  we  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  eiij  of  Uguiu. 


CJBLAPTER  LXXL 

OF    THB    CITY    OP    UOUITT. 

Fbom  Ta-pinrBOy  traveUii^  three  days  towards  the  south* 
east,  yon  come  to  the  city  of  Uguin,^  and  still  farther,  in  the 
same  direction,  two  days'  journey,  you  pass  in  continual  sue* 
cession  so  many  towns,  castles,  and  other  inhabited  place% 
and  such  is  their  vicinity  to  each  other,  that  to  a  stranger 
they  have  the  appearance  of  one  extended  city.  All  of  them 
are  dependent  upon  Kin-sai.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and 
the  country  suj^lies  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abim- 
dance.  Here  are  fomid  canes  of  greater  bulk  and  length 
than  those  already  noticed,  bdng  four  spans  in  girth  and 
£fteen  paces  long.^ ,, 


CHAPTEB  LXXIL 

OV  SHE  CITIES  OT  QWX-QTJIf  2IBNHIIAir,  AND  QIB-ZA« 

Pbocbemng  further,  three  days'  jpumey  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, you  reach  the  town  of  Gen-gui,^  and  still  advancing  to 
4.he  south-east)  you  never  cease  to  meet  with  towns  full  of 

^  The  name  of  U-goiii  or  U-giii,wluch  IB  U-gui  in  the  Italian  epitomes, 
l!mt  ie  omitted  in  the  Basle  editi<m,  has  an  obvious  affinity  to  that  of 
Hu-dieu  on  the  hank  of  the  lake  Tai,  not  hi  from  Haiig-cheu,  but  like 
Tai-ping  is  situated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  south-east^  aa  esr 
pressed  in  the  text.     [The  Pirns  Latin  text  calk  the  town  Un-goi.} 

'  Hu-dieu  and  the  places  subsequently  mentioned  being  surrounded 
hy  a  low  country,  and  situated  in  a  warm  dimate^  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bamboo  cane  should  tikere  be  found  in  abumdaflyoe  and 
perfection,  and  aecordingly  Da  Halda  says:  '^Le  Tcfae-kiaag  en  eat 
plus  fotzmi  qu'aaenne  aistre  proTEnce.  H  y  en  a  des  fov6tft  enti^res."— 
Tom.  i  p.  174. 

'  Qen-gm,  wMdi  in  the  B.)l  and  Berlin  manuacriplB  is  written  Chen- 
-gui,  ai^ean  to  be  the  Tchu-ki  oi  Du  Halde's  map^  a  town  of  the  tiiini 
order.    [In  the  FSaris  Latin  text  it  is  CianaiamJ 


•tnbabitantSr  wW  are  employed  at  ikek'tnd^  end  onlti^ftte 
the  aoiL  In.  tkia  pert  of  the  pKOvinoe  of  Mai^i  there  aro 
iu>t  any  sheep  to  be  seen,  bat  many  oxen,  ooirs^  bu£&loefi^ 
and  goatS|  and  of  swine  a  ¥afit  muober.^  At  the  end  of  the 
feurth  day  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Zenrgian,  built  upon 
a  hiU  that  stands  inwilated  in  the  mer,  which,  by  dividing 
itself  into  two  biancheB,  i^^^eara  to  embiaoe  it  These 
streams  take  qppoute  directKHia,  one  of  them  purauing  its 
course  to  the  south'^ast^  and  the  other  to  the  ncffth-irest^ 
SThe  cities  last  mentioned  are  likewise  under  the  domioicai  of 
the  grand  khan^  and  dependent  upon  KinrsaL  The  people 
wan£ip  idols,  and  subsLst  by  trade.  There  is  in  tiie  eoiimtry 
abundance  of  game,  both  besets  and  birds.  Proceediag  fuP' 
ther,  three  days'  journey,  you  reach  the  large  and  noble  city 
of  Gie-za^  nHbich  is  the  last  within  the  junsdiction  of  Ein-saL^ 
Having  passed  this  city,  you  enter  upon  another  kingdom  or 
viceroyalty  of  Manji,  named  Kon-cha. 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

or  THB  KINQDOK  Oa  TICBBXJYAXJTT  OV  EON-OHA,  ASH  US  CAPITAL  CUT 
VAMSD  TU-^ir. 

Upon  leaving  the  kst  city  of  the  kingdom  or  viceroyalty 
of  Kin-sai,  named  CHe-^  you  enter  that  of  Kon-cha,*  the 

^  In  the  journals  of  our  modem  travellers,  as  well  as.  in.  ihe  writings 
of  the  mlBsionariee^  we  find  repeated  renkarka  on  tkd  paucity  of  aheep 
and  abundance  of  pork  in  this  part  of  ChiniL 

^  '  That  Zen-gian,  which  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  la  EiuL-giari,  and 
in  the  early  Latin,  Cyangy,  waa  intended  for  the  city  of  Yen-chau  (ealled 
also  Nian-cheu),  wiU  hwily  admit  of  a  doubt;  the  namea  approaching 
&a  near  as  the  uaual  corruptions  of  the  ayllabla  ckm  or  giu  can  be  ex- 
pected to  allow.  With  respect  to  local  eireumstancea  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  modem  city  is  not  built  updn  a  bUl,  but  at  the  foot 
of  high  mountains^  and  just  at  ths  meeting  (which  in  ascending  risers 
Ib  often  termed  the  branching)  of  two  atraams  that  oontiibnte  to  fonn 
the  Tsien-tang-kiang. 

*  Thia  name  of  Qie^  eac,  as  it  appears  in  the  othei*  Toraons,  £n-giiz 
and  Cu-guiy  belongs  eTidently  te  the  city  of  Kin-cheu,  situated  aa  it  isy 
at  the  aauth-westem  extremity  of  the  proTince  of  Ghe-ldaDg,  on  the 
border  of  a  distinct  viceroyalty,  and.  in  the  usuaJ^  perhaps  the  only 
route  to  the  proTinoes  of  Fo-kiea  and  Euang-tong. 
.  *  Kon-cha,  or  Kon-ka»  as  an  Italian  would  pvonounoe  the  word, 
Which  is  Kon-chay  in  the  .early  Latin  TenLon^  «Qd  Tonza  in  the  Itahv* 

z2 
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principal  city  of  which  is  named  Fu-giu.^  In  the  course  of 
six  days'  jonm^  throngh  this  country,  in  a  south-east  <firec^ 
tion,  over  hills  and  along  valleyB,^  you  continually  pass  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance^ 
and  there  is  much  field-spoH;,  particularijr  of  birds.  The 
people  are  idolaters,  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  manufiictures.  In  these  parts 
there  are  tigers  of  great  size  and  strength.  Gingef  and 
also  galangal'  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as 
other  drugs.*  For  money  equal  in  value  to  a  Venetian  silver 
groat  you  may  have  eighty  pounds  weight  of  fresh  ginger,  so 
common  is  its  growth.  There  is  also  a  vegetable  which  has 
all  the  properties  of  the  true  saffron,  as  well  the  smell  as  the 
colour,  and  yet  it  is  not  really  saf&on.  It  is  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  being  an  ingredient  in  all  their  dishes,  it 
bears,  on  that  account,  a  high  price.^ 

epitome,  seemB  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  yiceroyalty  that  inc1u<^ed 
the  proTinoeB  of  Fo-kien,  Kiang-si,  and  Kuang-tong;  but  at  the  present 
day,  Ghe-ldang  and  Fo-kien  are  governed  by  one  viceroy,  or  tsang-tu,  as 
Kuang-tong  and  Kiang-ai  are  by  another. 

*  The  Fu-giu  of  our  author  [Fuchiu  of  the  Paris  Latin  text]  is  the 
city  of  Fu-cheu-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  is  here 
mentioned  incidentally,  and  not  as  lying  in  the  direction  of  his  route ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  the  dty .  afterwards  described  in  chap.  Ixxvi 

'  These  hills  or,  more  properly,  mountains,  constitute  the  chain 
which  separates  the  province  of  Che-kiang  from  those  of  Kiang-si  and 
Fo-kien.  The  distance  from  Eiu-cheu  to  the  first  considerable  town  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  mountains  may  be  considered  as.  a  jour- 
ney of  six  days. 

*  De  Quignes^  in  his  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  Chinas 
speaking  of  the  galanga,  says :  *^  C'est  la  racine  noueuse  d'lme  planter 
qui  croft  &  pr&s  de  deux  pieds  de  hauteur,  et  dont  les  feuilles  ressein- 
blent  k  celles  du  myrte." — ^Tom.  iii  p.  254. 

^  If  I  am  warranted  in  the  coiu'ecture  (which  will  be  found  to  gain 
strength  as  we  advance)  that  our  author's  original  notes  have  been 
transposed  in  this  place,  it  will  accotmt  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
artide  tea»  the  production  of  this  part  of  China,  and  distinctly  men- 
tioned  by  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  oentuiy,  being  here 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  drugs. 

*  By  this  yellow  dye  is  indubitably  meant  the  curcuma  lonffo,  "  Le 
turmerick,  ou  terra  merita,  ou  ctircuma,"  says  De  Guignes, ''  est  appele 
en  Chinoisy^  dioMaaigr  il  vient  du  Quang-tong :  cette  racine  est  bonne 
pour  la  teinture :  la  plus  longue  est  la  meiJIeure."  (Tom.  iiL  p.  264^.) 
But  in  China  it  is  not  commonly,  if  it  is  at  all,  employed  in  oookeiy ; 
whereas  amongst  the  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  Eastern  islands^ 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  dish,  whilst  it  is  by  them 
equally  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  dye-stuff 
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'  Ti^Q  peoj^vin  this  part  of  the  country  are  addicted  to 
citing,  hitman,  flesh,  esteeming  it  more ' delijcate  than  any 
otheir,  provided  the  death  of  the  person  has  not  been  occa- 
alQne4  by ^  disease.  When  they  advance  to  combat  they  throw 
loose  their  .hair  about  their  ears,  and  they  paint  their  faces  of 
^  bright  bine  colour.  They  arm  themselves  -vpth  lances  and 
swords,  and  all  march  on  foot  excepting  their  chief,  who  rides 
on  hoiisebaek.  They  are  a  most  savage  race  of  men,  insomuch 
that  when  they  slay  their  enemies  in  battle,  they  are  anxious 
to  drink  their  bloody  and  afterwards  they  devour  their  flesh. 
Leaving  this  subject,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of 
KueJin-fu. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

oip  THE  cmr  or  kub-un-pu. 

The  journey  of  six  days  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter) being  accomplished,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Eue-lin-fu, 
which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  contains  three  very  hand- 
some bridges,  upwards  of  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  and 
eight  paces  in  width,^  The  women  of  the  place  are  very 
handsome,  and  live  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease.  There  is 
much  raw  silk  produced  here,  and  it  is  manufiictured  into 
Bilk  pieces  of  various  sorts.  Cottons  are  also  woven,  of 
coloured  threads,^  which  arc  carried  for  sale  to  every  part 
of  the  province  of  Manji.  The  people  employ  themselves 
extensively  in  commerce,  and  export  quantities  of  ginger  and 
galangal.     I  have  been  told,  but  did  not  myself  see  the 

1  From  its  position  with  respect  to  the  road  across  the  motmtams^ 
and  other  circuinstances,  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  P.  Martini,  that  this  is  the  city  of  Kien-ning-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  the 
itame  of  Quei-ling-fu  belongs  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kuang-si; 
but  this  lies  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  places  abeady  mentioned, 
and  is  so  entirely  unconnected  with  them,  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
•as  the  dty  here  meant,  imless  on  the  supposition  that  the  accounts  of 
intermediate  parts  have  been  omitted. 

'  The  words  of  the  text  e^qpress  no  more  than  that  the  cotton 
received  its  colour  in  the  yam,  and  not  in  the  piece,  which  would 
scarcely  deserve  notice  as  a  peculiarity;  but  the  Hankin  cotton,  which 
is  known  to  be,  in  its  raw  state,  of  the  co]pur  it  bears  in  tlie  manufac' 
ture,  may  perhisips  be  that  which  is  meant  to  be  described. 
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ttnlmal,  tbat  there  axe  ^niiid  at  thiB  piaeea  speoMS  «f  danac^ic 
lowls  which  bsre  no  Unthem,  thek  dkina  bemg  cl^iked  with 
biftek  hair,  Fesembling  the  &sr  of  icata.^  SugIl  a  aig^t  mosft 
be  eztracnndistary.  Ihey  hj  ^gB  like  otiier  Somh,  and  they 
are  good  to  eaL  The  moltitode  of  tigers  readers  traTeUing 
through  the  oovntxy  dangeroasy  tmless  a  niunbBr  of  peraonF 
go  in  companT; 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

or  THB  dTT  OF  XJIf-QWS,. 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kue-lin-fu,  and  travelling  three 
days,  during  which  you  are  continually  passing  towns  and 
castles,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  have  silk  in 
abundance,  and  export  it  in  considerable  Quantities,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Un-guen.^  This  plaoe  is  remarkable  for  a  great 
manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is  sent  from  thence  to  the  city 
of  Kanbalu  for  the  supply  of  the  court.  Previously  to  its 
being  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  thb 
natives  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manu&cturing 
sugar  of  a  fine  quality,  and  boiled  it  in  such  an  imperfect 
manner,  that  when  left  to  cool  it  remained  in  the  state  oi  a 
dark-brown  paste.*  But  at  the  time  when  this  city  became 
subject  to  his  majesty's  government,  there  happened  to  be  at 
the  court  some  persons  from  Babylon*  who  were  skilled  in 
the  process,  and  who,  being  sent  thither,  instructed  the  in- 
habitants in  the  mode  of  refining  the  sugar  by  means  of  the 
ashes  of  certain  woods.^ 

*  The  account  of  this  uncommon  species  of  fowl  appears  to  have 
been  thought  too  incredible  by  some  early  trani^atora;  yet  the  same 
breed,  or  one  equally  singular,  is  described  by  Du  HaMe. 

*  With  whatever  modem  name  that  of  Un-guen,  or  U-gueu  (as  ft 
appears  in  the  early  Yenice  epitome),  may  be  tiionght  to  accord,  it  is 
evident  from  the  circumstances  that  it  must  be  one  of  ihe  eilaes  of  HiB 
vecond  or  third  class,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fa-goi,  or  Fu^cbeu-fo, 
ftnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital. 

'  Sugar  in  Siat  moist  and  imperfect  state  s  termed  jagfffi  in  most 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

*  [Babylon  was  in  the  middle  ages  ^ixb  name  te  Cairo  in  Egypt.]^ 

'  )t  is  well  known  that  alkaline  substances  are  used  in  the  process 
of  granulating  sugars.  *•  Towards  the  end  of  this  boiling,"  says  the 
Bictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  **  iJiey  throw  into  ihe  juice  a  strong 
lixivium  of  wood^as^ies,  vnih  some  quick-lime." 
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CHAPTER  LXXTL 

TRAVELLma  fifteen  miles  further  in  the  same  direction, 
you  come  to  the  city  of  Kan-giu,  which  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom or  viceroyalty  of  Xon-Gh%  one  of  the  nine  divisions  df 
Manji.^  In  this  place  is  stationed  a  large  army  £5r  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  country,  and  to  be  always  in  readiness  to  act, 
in  the  event  of  any  cdty  manifesting  a  disposition  to  rebel. 
Through  the  midst  of  it  passes  a  river,  a  mile  in  breadth, 
npon  the  banks  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  and 
handsome  buildings.  In  front  of  these,  great  numbers  of 
ships  are  seen  lying,  having  merchandise  on  board,  and 
especially  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities  are  manufactured 
here  also.  Many  vessels  arrive  at  this  port  from  India, 
freighted  by  merchants  who  bring  with  them  rich  assortments 
of  jewels  and  pearls,  npon  the  sale  of  which  they  obtain  a 
considerable  profit.  T^is  river  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea^  at  no  great  distance  from  the  port  named  Zai-tun.  *'■  The 
ships  coming  from  India  ascend  the  river  as  high  up  as  the 
city,  which  abounds  with  every  sort  of  provision,  and  has 
delightful  gardens,  producing  exquisite  fruits. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

or  TKE  crrr  iiKn^FORV  of  zai-ttjh,  ajud  the  gztt  of  tut-gui. 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kan-giu  and  crossing  the  river 
to  proceed  in  a  south-easterly  dnrection,  yon  travel  during 
five  days  throngh  a  well-inhalnted  country^  passing  towQft 
castles,  and  substantial  dwellings,  plentifully  supplied  witn  tiLl 
kinds  of  provisions.  The  road  lies  over  hiUs,  across  plains^ 
and  trough  woods^  in  which  are  found  many  of  those  shrubs 
from  whence  the  camphor  is  procured.^  The  conntiy  alKmnds 

^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word  ^an-giu  is  here  intended  lor 
Knang-cheu  or  Quaag-fiheu,  the  name  of  the  city  improperly  termed  by 
Europeans^  Canton,  being<  a  corruption  of  Xuangrtox^  wUeh  belongs 
to  the  pKovince  of  which  it  is  the  capital  It  is  evident  that  the 
J&an-giu  of  our  author  is  the  Can-su  described  by  the  Arabian  travel- 
lers; and  this  latter  is  t  proved  by  the  historical  events  to  have  been 
Kuang-cheu,  or  Canton. 

^  l^is  tree,  the  laurug  caanphora  of  China  and  Japfluo,  gro-w^  to  4t 
large  size,  and  is  improperly  termed  by  Bamusio  an'  arloacdU^  ot 
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also  with  gain&    The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,   lliey  ajre.tho 
subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of. 
Kan-giu.    At  the  end  of  fire  days'  joumej,  you  arrive  at  the 
noble  and  handsome  city  of  Zai-tun,  whidi  has  a  port  on  .the 
sea-coast  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  dipping,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise, that  is  afterwards  distributed  through  every  part  of 
the  proyince  of  Manji.^  The  quantity  of  pepper  imported  thare 
is  so  considerable,  that  what  is  carried  to  Alexax^ia,  to. 
supply  the  demand  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  is 
trifling  in  comparison,  perhaps  not  more  than  the  hundredth, 
part     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
course of  merchants  and  the  accumulation  of  goods,  in  this 
which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
ports  in  the  world.     The  grand  khan  derives  a  vast  revenue 
from  this  place,  as  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his  investment.     The  ships  are 
freighted  by  them  at  the -rate  of  thirty  per  cent.  for.  fine 
goods,  forty-four  for  pepper,  and  for  lignum  aloes,  sandal- 
wood, and  other  drugs,  as  well  as  articles  of  trade  in  general, 
forty  per  cent.;  so  that  it  is  computed  by  the  merchants,  that 
their  charges,  including  customs  and  freight,  amount  to  half 
the  value  of  the  cargo ;  and  yet  upon  the  half  that  remains 
to  them  their  profit  is  so  considerable,  that  they  are  always 
disposed  to  return  to  the  same  market  with  a  further  stock 
of  merchandise.    The  country  is  delightful.    The  people  are 
idolaters,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life   in  plenty: 
their  disposition  is  peaceable,  and  they  are  fond  of  ease  and 
indulgence.     Many  persons  arrive  in  this  city  from  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  India, for  the  purpose  of  having  their  persons 
ornamented  by  puncturing  with  needles  (in  the  manner  before 

shrub.  Staunton  speaks  of  **  the  shining  leaves  of  the  thick  and  spread- 
ing camphor-tree,*' — ^the  only  species  of  the  laurel  genus  growing  in 
CUna,  and  there  a  lajge  and  valuable  timber  tree.  It  isnot  to  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  camphor-tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  great  size,  but  is  of  a  genus  entirely  distinct  from 
the  lawrui, 

^  This  famous  nport  of  Zai-tun,  named  Zarten  m  the  Basle  edition^ 
Zai-zen  in  the  older  Latin,  and  Jaitoni  in  the  epitome,  is  generaly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  named  Tsuen-cheu  by  the  Chinese  (the  Suen- 
tcheou  of  Du  Halde's  map).  Tet  it  may  be  thought  that  the  descrip- 
tion applies  with  equal  justness  to  the  nearly  adjoining  port  of  Hia- 
muen,  called  Emoui  by  the  French  and  Amoy  by  the  English  navi- 
gAtors,  which,  until  the  last  century,  participated  laigely  with  Canton 
in  the  foreign  oommerca  of  the  empire,  j 
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described),  os  it  is  celebrated  kir  the  number  of  its  artists 
skilled  in  that  practice.! 

The  river  that, flows  by  the  port  of  Zai-tun  is  large  and 
ret'pid,  and  is  a  branch  of  that  which  passes  die  city  of  Kin- 
sal.^  At  the  place  where  it  separates  from  the  principal 
channel  stands  the  city  of  Tin-gui.  Of  this  place  there  is 
noting  further  to  be  observed,  than  that  cups  or  bowls  and 
dishes  of  porcelain-ware  are  there  manufactured.^  The  pro- 
cess was  explained  to  be  as  follows.  They  collect  a  certain 
kind  of  earth,  as  it  were,  from  a  mine,  and  laying  it  in  a  great 

1  This  assertion  may  well  appear  strange  and  improbable,  and  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  mistake  either  of  arrangement  of  the 
matter  or  translation  of  the  passage ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  most  firaquented  and  oiyilized.part  of  China  were 
then,  or  at  any  historical  period,  in  the  habit  of  puncturing  or  tattooing 
their  skins.  It  may  be,  that  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  (as  in 
other  instances  we  have  had  strong  grounds  to  suspect)  belonging  to  a 
description  either  of  the  Bialayan  islands  or  of  Ava,  where  the  practice 
prevails,  has  been  introduced  in  the  wrong  place;  or,  as  I  am  more 
inclined  to  think,  that  what  has  been  here  miflunderstood  for  punc- 
turing the  face,  was  meant  by  our  author  for  the  art  of  portrait- 
painting,  in  which  the  Chinese  are  such  adepts,  that  few  strangers  visit 
Canton  without  employing  a  native  to  take  their  likeness,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  jargon  of  the  factories,  **  make  handsome  face." 

-<  Into  this  geographical  error  our  author  must  have  been  led  by  the 
report  of  the  natives..  In  all  parts  of  the  East  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  believe,  and  to  persuade  others,  that  several  rivers  proceed 
from  one  common  source  (generally  a  lake),  and  afterwards  diverge,  in 
their  progress  towards  the  sea ;  however  contrary  this  may  be  to  the 
known  operations  of  nature.  That  there  ia  no  such  community  of 
origin  between  the  river  Tsien-tang,  upon  which  Hang-cheu  or  Ein-sai 
stands,  and  the  river  Chang,  which  empties  itself  at  Amoy,  is  obvious 
from  inspection  of  the  maps  of  China;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sources  of  the  Chang,  and  those  of  the  great  river  that 
passes  by  Fn-cheu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  are  in  the  same  moim- 
tains,  and  may  be  said  to  be  intermingled.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  the  northern  branch  of  the  latter  river,  which  passes  the  city  of 
Kien-ning,  is  separated  only  hj  another  ridge  from  the  souroea  of  the 
Tden-tang,  or  river  of  Hang-cneu;  and  this  sort  of  connexion  of  the 
extremes,  by  the  intervention  of  a  middle  term,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  mistaken  idea  adopted  by  our  author,  upon  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  practical  knowledge. 

•  The  city  of  Ting-cheu,  answering  to  the  name' of  Tin-gui  or  Tin-gin, 
stands  near  the  western  border  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  amongst  the 
mountains  that  give  source  to  .the  Chang,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  but  upon  a  river  that  empties  itself  near  the  city  of  Chaio-cheu;  in 
the  province  of  Kuang-tong.  It  is  not,  however,  at  the  present  day  the 
seat  of  porcelain  works,  wluch  are  principally  carried  on  at  the  town  tt 
King-te-ching,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kians^i 
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heap,  snfiet  ft  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  tbe  nun,  and  tiie 
sun,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  during  ^diich  tima  it  is  never 
distuibed.  By  thia  it  beoomea  refined  and  fit  for  being 
wrought  into  the  yessels  abore  mentionod.  Sudi  ediouzs  as 
may  be  thought  proper  are  then  laid  on,  and  the  ware  is 
afterwards  baked  in  aveiDB  or  fiimaeeB.  Tboae  peraons, 
i&erelbre^  who  oause  tiie  earth  to  be  du^  colleet  it  for  their 
children  and  giandduldren.  Cb^eat  quaaititiea  of  the  raaau* 
fiioture  are  sold  in  ihe  city,  and  for  a  Ye&etian  groat  you  may 
purdiase  eight  porcelain  cups. 

We  have  now  described  the  vioeroyalty  of  Kon-cha^  one  of 
the  nine  divisions  of  Manji,  firom  whence  Uie  grand  khan  draws 
as  ample  a  revenue  as  even  from  that  of  EinnsaL  Of  the  others 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak,  because  Marco  Poio  did  not 
himself  visit  any  of  their  cities,  as  he  has  done  those  of  Kin- 
sai  and  Kon-cha.  It  should  be  observed  that  throughout  the 
province  of  Manji  one  general  language  prevailed  and  one 
uniform  manner  of  writing,  yet  in  the  dif^ent  parts  <^  the 
country  there  is  a  diversity  of  dialect,  similar  to  what  is 
found  between  the  Genoese,  the  Milanese,  the  Florentine,  and 
the  dialects  of  other  Italian  states,  whose  inhabitants,  although 
they  have  each  their  peculiar  speedi,  can  make  t^aoasdyes 
reciprocally  understood. 

Not  having  yet  completed  the  subjects  upon  which  Marco 
Polo  purposed  to  write,  he  will  now  bring  this  Second  Book 
to  a  dose,  and  will  oommeoce  another  with  a  descdptioii  of 
the  countries  and  provinces  of  India,  distingui^ing  it  into 
the  Greater,  the  L^ser,  and  the  Mid<Ue  India,  parts  of  w^idi 
he  visited  whilst  employed  iu  the  service  of  the  grand  khan^ 
who  ordered  him  thither  upon  difTerent  occasi(»is  of  business^ 
and  afterwards  when,  accompanied  by  his  &ther  and  unde, 
in  their  returning  journey  they  escorted  the  queen  destined 
for  king  Aigon.  He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  relating 
many  extraordinary  circumBtftnoes  observed  by  himself  per- 
sonally in  those  countries,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not 
omit  to  notice  others  of  which  he  was  informed  by  persons 
worthy  of  credit^  or  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
sea-diart  of  the  coasts  of  India.^ 

^  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Bea-eharts  hefre  spoken  of  were  chiefly 
in  tke  bands  of  Arabian  pilots,  who  navigated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
India  and  China>  and  who  might  have  addied  the  results  of  their  expe^ 
rience  to  the  informatioci  derived  from  the  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

^01*  INDIA,  DIBTZNOUISKZD  ISTO  THE  OBXATEB,  LEBSESL,  ASD  lODDLB-* 
OT  THB  MASTXSaa  ASJ>  OUSTOaiB  OV  ITS  IirHABITAirFa— OF  XAITT  BS* 
KAREABLB  ABD  XZTIIAOKDINABT  THmCHS  TO  BE  OBSERVXD  THERE* 
AKI>»  IV  TRB  aiBSC  PLAGS^  OF  VHX  EUTD  OF  VEBSKLS  SMFLOYBD  IR 
JTAYKIATEOli; 

HAViJrG  treated,  in  the  precedixig  parts  of  our  work,  of 
Tarians  proTinces  and  r^ons,  "we  shall  now  take  leave  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  acooimt  of  India,  the  admirable 
drcnmstances  of  which  shall  be  related.  We  shall  commence 
with  a  description  of  the  ships  employed  by  the  merchants, 
which  are  built  of  fir-timber.^  They  have  a  single  deck,  and 
t)elow  this  the  space  is  divided  into  about  sixty  small  cabins, 
fewer  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  each  of 
them  affording  accommodation  for  one  merchant,*  They  are 
provided  with  a  good  helm.  They  haTe  four  masts,  with  as 
many  sails,  and  some  of  them  have  two  masts  which  can  be 
fiet  up  and  lowered  again,  as  may  be  found  necessary.*    Some 

*  1  The  vegetable  productions,  and  especiany  the  timber,  of  southerxi 
or  maritime  India,  being  diflfeictnt  from  the  kxndB  known  in  Btirope,  it 
JB  improperly  (if  our  author  is  actoally  iq>ealmig  of  Indian  ships)  that^ 
the  ship-timber  is  said  in  the  text  to  be  the  iibeU  and  aapino,  tm  neithee 
the  abies  nor  pinus  are  fomid  (in  any  accessible  situation)  between  the 
AropicB.  Bui,  ixregular  as  it  may  seem,  thei<d  will  in  liie  sequel  bet 
foxmd  reason  to  conclude  thai  l»  ia  desodlng  ships  built  in  Ghina^' 
although  for  tha  Indian  tieada. 

'  In  the  Latin  of  the  Basle  edition  the  miaaakeT  of  these  cabins  ia 
stated  at  forty,  and  they  an  said  to  be  upon,  not  beneath,  the  upper 
de^  We  know  little  of  tbe  interior  of  indiaa  Tesenls  before  th» 
^>eriod  of  European  iatercooxM,  bnt  in  modem  timea  tfaeir  cabios  ar» 
usually  upon  this  after  part  of  the  ^puurter  deek 
.  '  Ko  mention  is  made  of  topmasts  in  aay  modem  description  of 
Chinese  junks;  nor  is  it  clear  thst  moh  am  here  meant  The  ex- 
pressions may  nther  be  understood  of  maata  capable  of  being  raiaed  c^ 
lowered  in  the  numner  of  those  belonging  to  our  hgfaters,  and  the  eenaa 
of  the  assage  may  tie-— ".lliey  have  four  masts  (with  as  many  aaila)  ; 
two  of  which  may  be  set  up  or  iowered,  aa  ooossion  may  vequirai'* 
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ships  of  the  larger  class  have,  besides  (the  cahiiis)^  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen  bnlk-heads  or  divisions  in  the  hold,  forsoed 
of  thick  planks  let  into  ^ach  other  (inccu^rati,  mortised  or 
rabbeted).  The  object  of  these  is  to  guard  against  accidents 
which  may  occasion  the  vessel  to  spring  a  leak^  such  as 
striking  on  a  rock  or  receiving  a  stroke  from  a  whak^  a 
circumstance  that  not  un&eqnentlj  occurs;  for,  when  sailing 
at  night)  the  motion  through  the  waves  causes  a  white  loam 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  himgrj  animal.  In  expectation 
of  meeting  with  food,  it  rushes  violently  to  the  spot,  strikes 
the  ship,  and  often  forces  in  some  part  of  the  bottom.  The 
water,  running  in.  at  the  place  where  the  injury  has  been 
sustained,  makes  its  way  to  the  well,  which  is  always  kept 
clear.  The  crew,  upon  discovering  the  situation  of  the  leak, 
immediately  remove  the  .goods  from  the. division  affected  by 
the  water,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  boards  being  ao  well 
fitted,  cannot  pass  from,  one  division  to  another.  They  then 
repair  the  damage,  and  return  the  goods  to  that  place  in  the 
hold  from  whence  they  had  been  taken.  The  £^ps  are  all 
double-planked;  that  is,  they  have  a  course  of  Scathing* 
boards  laid  over  the  planking  in  every  part.  These  are 
caulked  with  oakum  both  withinside  and  without,  and  are 
fastened  with  iron  nails.  They  are  not  coated  with  pitch,  as 
the  country  does  not  produce  that  artide,  but  the  bottoms 
are  smeared  over  with  the  following  preparation.  The  people 
take  quick-lime  and  hemp,  which  latter  they  cut  small,  and 
with  these,  when  pounded  together,  they  mix  oil  procured 
from  a  certain  tree,  making  of  the  whole  a  kind  of  unguent, 
which  retains  its  viscous  properties  more  firmly,  and  is  a 
better  material  than  pitch.^ 

^  ThiB  mode  of  preserying  the  bottoms  of  their  vessels  is  common  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indians.  ''At  Snrat,"  says  Qrose,  ''they  excel  in 
the  art  of  ship-biulding.  Their  bottoms  and  sides  are  composed  of 
planks  let  into  one  another,  in  the  nature,  as  I  apprehend,  of  what  is 
called  rabbet-work,  so  that  the  seams  are  impenetrable.  They  have 
also  a  peculiar  way  of  preserving  their  ships'  bottoms,  by  occasionally 
rubbing  into  them  an  oil  they  call  wood-oil,  which  the  planks  imbibe.** 
(Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  voL  L  p.  107.)  The  mixture  of  diunam  or 
Hme  with  a  resinous  oil,  or  with  melted  dammar,  is  commonly  known 
in  the  dockyards  of  India  by  the  name  of  gnl-guL  "  There  would  be  no 
exaggeration,"  adds  Grose,  "in  averring  that  they  (the  natives)  build 
incomparably  the  best  ships  in  the  world  for  duration,  and  that  of  any 
size,  even  to  a  thousand  tons  and  upwards.  .  .  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  of  them  to  last  a  century." — ^P.  108. 
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Ships  of  the  largest  size  require  a  crew  of  three  hundred 
men ;  others,  two  hundred;  and  some,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
only,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  bulk.  They  carry 
from  five  to  six  thousand  baskets  (or  mat  bags)  of  pepper. 
In  firmer  times  they  were  of  greater  burthen  tnan  they  are 
at  present;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea  having  in  many  places 
broken  up  the  islands,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  principal 
ports,  there  is  a  walit  of  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  such 
draught,  and  they  have  on  that  account  been  built,  in  latter 
times,  of  a  smaller  size.  The  vessels  are  likewise  moved  with 
oars  or  sweeps,  each  of  which  requires  four  men  to  work  it. 
Those  of  the  larger  class  are  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
largd  barks,  capable  of  containing  about  one  thousand  baskets' 
of  pepper,  and  are  manned  with  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hun- 
dred sailors.  These  small  craft  are  often  employed  to  tow 
the  larger,  when  working  their  oars,  or  even  under  sail,  pro- 
vided the  wind  be  on  the  quarter,  but  not  when  right  aft, 
because,  in  that  case,  the  sails  of  the  larger  vessel  must 
becalm  those  of  the  smaller,  which  wotdd,  in  consequence, 
be  run 'down.  The  ships  also  carry  with  them  as  many  as- 
ten  small  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  anchors,  for 
fishing,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  They  are  slung  over 
the  sides,  and  lowered  into  the  water  when  there  is  occasiott 
to  use  them.  The  barks  are  in  like  manner  provided  with 
their  small  boats.  When  a  ship,  having  been  on  a  voyage  for 
a  year  or  more,  stands  in  need  of  repair,  the  practice  is  to- 
give  her  a  course  of  sheathing  over  the  original  boarding, 
forming  a  third  course,  which  is  caidked  and  paid  in  the  same*. 
manner  as  the  others;  and  this,  when  she  needs  further 
repairs,  is  repeated,  even  to  the  number  of  six  layers,  after 
which  she  is  condemned  as  unserviceable  and  not  sea-worthy. 
Having  thus  described  the  shipping,  we  shall  proceed  to  the- 
account  of  India;  but  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  speak 
of  certain  islands  in  the  part  of  the  ocean  where  we  are 
at  present,  and  shall  commence  with  the  island  named 
Zipangu. 
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'  ZiP^MOU  18  an  ialand  in  the  easteni  ooeuiy  bJniated  at  the 
diatanoe  of  about  fifteea  hundred  milea  from  the  main-kod^ 
«r  coast  of  MaqjL^  It  is  of  ooosiderable  siaa;  its  iuhabitaute 
bavQ  &ir  oomplexionay  are  wdl  made,  aud  ace  dviiized  in 
their  nuumenu  Their  religion  is  the  vorship  of  idols.  They 
^re  independent  of  every  foreign  power,  and  govoned  only  by 
their  own  kings.'  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest,  itondanoe^ 
its  sources  being  ineidiaustibley^  but  as  the  king  does  not 
illow  of  its  beiog  exported,  £9w  merchants  visit  the  country, 
nor  is  it  freq^uentod  by  much  shippiDg  fix>m  other  parts.  To 
this  oiroumstance  we  are  to  attribute  the  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  the  sovereign's  palaoe^  according  to  what  we  are  told 
by  those  who  have  aooeGB  to  the  place.  The  entire  roof  is 
covered  with  a  pkUang  of  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  oover 
houses,  or  more  properly  diun^es^  with  lead.  The  ceilings  of 
the  halls  are  of  the  same  precinua  metal;  many  of  the  apart- 
ments have  SBoall  tables  of  pure  gold,  of  considetahla  thidcness; 

^  The  name  which  is  hera^  aa  W)^t  as  m  the  B.  M.  and  Bniia  ibbiiii- 
ficripta,  written  Zipangn,  ia  the  Baale  edition  Zipangri,  in  ^e  older 
Ladn  Cyampa^pi,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  Cimpagu,  ia  evi- 
dently intended  for  those  islands  which  we,  in  a  coUectiye  sense,  term 
Japan.  By  the  Chinese  they  are  named  Qe-pen  (Jjf-p^n  ^according  to 
ihe  orthography  of  De  GnigneS)  or  Jih^un  according  to  that  of  Mor* 
sison),  and  firom  thence  all  tiie  other  names  are  more  or  less  obvioosly 
derived.  The  terminating  syllable  ff»  appears  to  be  the  Ghineae  wnrd 
itbe,  signifying  **  kingdom,"  which  is  eommonly  annexed  to  the  names 
of  foreign  countries. 

'  '  The  distance  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  island  firom  the 
ooast  of  China,  nearKing'po,  not  being  more  than  500  Italian  miles,  we 
may  suppose  that  our  anthoTt  in  stating  it  at  1,600,  qseaka  of  -ChineBe 
miles,  or  li,  which  are  in  the  proporticm  of  something  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  former. 

*  Political  independence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  nation, 
whioh  does  not  appear,  at  any  period  ot  its  hifeitory,  to  have  been 
l)rought  permanently  under  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  **  Gk>ld,  the  richest  of  all  metals, '  says  Ksempf er, ''  is  dug  up  in 
eeveral  provinces  of  the  Japanese  empire."  "  The  emperor  claims  the 
«upreme  jurisdiction  over  all  the  gold  mine^  and  iudeed  all  other 
mines  in  the  empire.  .  .  Of  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  that  are 
worked,  he  claims  two-thirds."  (Hist,  of  Japan,  voL  i.  p.  107.)  "  But  of 
late,  as  I  was  informed,"  he  adds,  "  the  veins  . . ,  not  only  run  scarceTi 
but  yield  not  near  the  quantity  of  gold  they  did  formerly/'^Ibid, 
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and  thairmdowB  also  have  golden  ornamenta*^  So  vaslv  indeed^ 
are  the  ridies  of  the  palace^  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  them.  In  this  ishoid  there  are  pearls  also,  in 
large  quantities,  of  a  red  (pink)  colour^  round  iu  shap^  and 
of  great  size,  equal  in  yalne  to,  or  evm  exceeding  that  of  the 
white  pearls.^  It  is  cnstomary  inth  cme  part  of  the  inhabit*^ 
ants  to  buiy  their  dead,  and  unth  another  part  to  bum 
them.^  The  former  have  a  practice  of  puttmg  one  of  these 
pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  ccapse.  Th^re  are  also  finmd 
there  a  number  of  precious  stcmes. 

Of  BO  great  celebrity  -was  the  wealth  of  this  island,  that  a 
desire  wae  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  grand  khan  Kublsi, 
now  reigning,  to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to  annex  it  to 
his  dominions.  In  order  to  effect  thie^  he  fitted  out  a  nu^ 
merous  fleet,  and  embarked  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
named  Abbacatan,  and  the  other  Yonsancin.^  The  expedition 

1  Ksempfer,  E{>eBkiiig  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Japan,  aays, "  He 
caused  a  stately  palace,  named  Kojatu,  to  be  built  for  his  residency 
the  floors  -whereof  were  pared  with  gold  and  silver.*  (VoL  i  p.  82.) 
This  aoconnt,  though  petiiaps  fiibnloua,  shows  the  idea  eBtattuned  bj 
-&»  aatives  <Mf  the  magniflcenoe  of  their  ionaer  soveieigno. 

'  "Fearis,  by  the  Japanese  called  IsainotamnM,"  says  Ksinpfer, 
<<  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shell-jewels,  axe  foimd  almost  eTerywnere 
About  Saikok^  in  oysters  and  seTeral  otiier  shells.  Everybodx  is  at 
liberty  to  fish  them."— Vol.  i.  p.  110. 

^  It  is  necessuy  to  mention  that  two  religions  preTftil  amongst  the 
people  of  Japan :  the  ancient,  or  that  of  the  Sinto^  who  worship  spirits, 
fCalled  by  them  nn  and  kami;  ujid  the  modem  (being  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  Christian  era),  or  that  of  the  Budsdos,  worshippers  of 
the  Indian  Buddha,  under  the  names  of  Fo-to4:e  and  Budsd.  Of  these, 
the  latter  only,  bni  who  oonstitate  by  far  the  more  nnmerouB  class,  are 
in  the  practice  of  burning  thfi  bodies  of  their  dead.  **  One  thing,"  says 
Esempfer,  '' remains  worthy  of  observing;  which  il^  that  many,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  those  who  in  their  l^etime  constantly 
professed  the  Sintoe  religion,  and  even  some  of  the  Siutosjus  or  looral- 
iists,  recommend  their  souls,  on  their  death-bed,  to  the  catre  of  the 
Budfldo  clergy,  dflsizixig  that  the  nofmamda  might  be  sung  £Dr  them,  and 
their  bodies  burnt  and  buned,  after  the  manner  of  the  Budsdoists. 
^e  adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion  do  not  believe  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  although  most  universally 
veo^Ted  by  the  EasteBO.  nations." — ^History  of  Japan,  vol  i  p.  218. 
'  *  These  names  appear  t»  be  intended  for  AbakfrUian,  a  Mungal  or 
Hoghul,  and  Yang-sazHdun^a  Chinese.  Many  of  the  latter  nation  were  em- 
ployed by  Kublai,  both  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  and  rendered  him 
good  service.  [In  the  Paris  Latin,  the  names  ax*  Abotar  and  YoasanchiO 
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saOed  from  the  ports  of  Zai-tun  and  ELin-sai,^  and,  crossing  the 
intermediate  sea,  reached  the  island  in  safety ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  jealous]^  that  arose  between  the  two  commandeis^ 
one  of  whom  treated  the  plans  of  the  other  with  contempt  and 
resiBted  the  execution  of  his  orders,  they  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  any  city  or  fortified  place,  with  the  exception  of 
one  only,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  the  garrison  having 
refused  to  surrender.  Directions  were  given  for  putting  the 
whole  to  the  sword,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the  heads  of  all 
were  cut  off,  excepting  of  eight  persons,  who,  by  the  efficacy 
of  a  diabolical  charm,  consisting  of  a  jewel  or  amulet  intro- 
duced into  the  right  arm,  between  the  skin  iEmd  the  flesh, 
•were  rendered  secure  from  the  effects  of  iron,  either  to  kill  or 
wound.  Upon  this  discovery  being  made,  they  were  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died.^ 

It  happened,  after  some  time,  that  a  north  wind  began  to 
blow  wi&  great  force,  and  the  ships  of  the  Tartars,  which  lay 
near  the  shore  of  the  island,  were  driven  foid  of  each  other. 
It  was  determined  thereupon,  in  a  council  of  the  officers  on 
board,  that  they  ought  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  land; 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  reembarked,  they 
stood  out  to  sea.  The  gale,  however,  increased  to  so  violent 
a  degree  that  a  number  of  the  vessels  foundered.  The  people 
belonging  to  thena,  by  floating  upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved 
themselves  upon  an  island  lying  about  four  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Zipangu.  The  other  ships,  which,  not  being  so  near  to 
the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm,  and  in  which  the  two 
chiefe  were  embarked,  together  with  the  principal  officers,  or 
those  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  command  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  men,  directed  their  course  homewards, 
and  returned  to  the  grand  khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars  wha 
remained  upon  the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  finding  themselves 
left  without  shipping,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having 
neither  arms  nor  provisions,  expected  nothing  less  than  to 
become  captives  or  to  perish ;  especially  as  the  island  afforded 
no  habitations  where  they  could  take  shelter  and  refresh 

^  By  the  port  of  Zai-tun  is  probably  meant  Amoy,  and  by  Ein-sai  the 
port  of  Ning-po  or  of.  Chu-san,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  Haag-cheu-fu,  the  Kin-sai  of  our  author. 

^  The  idea  of  being  rendered  invuhierable  by  the  use  of  amulets  is 
common  amongst  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  islands. 
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theibselTes.  An  soon  is  the  ga!e  ceased  and  the  sea  became 
smooth  and  calm,  the  people  firom  the  main  island  of  Zipangu 
came  over  with  a  I'arge  force,  in  numerous  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prisoners  of  these  shipwrecked  Tartars,  and  having 
landed,  proceeded  in  search  of  them,  bnt  in  a  straggling, 
disorderly  manner.  The  Tartars,  on  their  part,  acted  with 
prudent  circumspection,  and,  being  concealed  from  view  by 
some  high  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  whilst  the  enemy 
were  hurrying  in  pursuit  of  them  by  one  road,  made  a  circuit 
of  the  coast  by  another,  which  brought  them  to  the  place 
where  the  fleet  of  boats  was  at  anchor.  Finding  these  all 
Abandoned,  but  with  their  colours  flying,  they  instantly  seized 
them,  and,  pushing  off  from  the  island,  stood  for  the  principal 
city  of  Zipangu,  into  which,  from  the  appearance  of'  the 
colours,  they  were  suffered  to  enter  unmolested.^  Here  they 
found  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom  they 
retained  for  their  own  use,  and  drove  out  all  others.  When 
the  king  was  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was  much 
afflicted,  and  immediately  gave  directions  for  a  strict  blodcade 
of  the  city,  which  was  so  effectual  that  not  any  person  was 
suffered  to  enter  or  to  escape  from  it,  during  six  months 
that  the  siege  contmued.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the 
Tartars,  despairing  of  succoiu*,  surrendered  upon  the  condition 
of  their  lives  being  spared.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1264.^  The  grand  kJian  having  learned 
some  years  after  that  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissension  between  the  two  com- 
manders, caused  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  be  cut  off;  the 
other  he  sent  to  the  savage  island  of  %orza,'  where  it  is  the 

^  If  the  original  operations  were  directed,  as  might  be  presumed, 
against  the  ancient  capital,  we  should  infer  that  the  city  here  spoken  of 
was  Osakka,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  which,  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  Mia-ko  stands,  and  which  is  kAown  to  have 
"been  formerly  much  frequented  by  Chinese  shipping.  But,  according 
to  P.  Gaubil,  the  island  was  that  of  Ping-hou  or  Firando,.  near  the  ojty 
of  Nangasaki ;  not  then  a  place  of  ao  much  importance  as  it  has  sincii 
become. 

2  There  is  here  a  manifest  error  in  the  date,  which,  Instead  of  1264, 
should  rather  be  1284.  In  the  early  Yenice  epitome  it  is  1269,  [as  well 
«8  in  the  early  texts  printed  by  the  Paris  Qeographical  Society;]  and  in 
the  Basle  edition,  1289.  Our  author  cannot  be  made  accountable  for 
these  contradictions  amongst  his  transcribers. 

'  No  clue  presents  its^  by  which  to  discover  the  islaiid  meant  b; 
A  A 
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ctifltom'to  execute  oriminals  in  the  following  manner.  They- 
are  wrapped  round  both  arms,  in  the  hide  of  a  bufl^o  fresh 
taken  from  the  beast,  which  is  sewed  tight  As  this  dries,  it 
comprasseB-ihe-body  to  such  a  degree  that  the  snfierer  is  inca- 
pable  of  moving  or  in  any  ttianner  helpis^  himself,  and  thos 
miserably  perished.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

OV  XBX  KAVmiX  OS*  THE  IDOLS  WOBSHIPPED   IN   ZEFANOU,  AND  OF  THJI^ 
PXOPLB  BEINQ  ADDICTED  TO  EATOa  HUMAN  FLBSE. 

Ix  this  island  of  Zipaogu  and  the  others  in  its  Yicinity^ 
their  idols  are  fashioned  in  a  variety  of  shapeSy  some  of  them 
having  the  heads  of  oxen,  some  of  swiney  of  dogs,  goats,  and 
many  other  animals.  Some  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  single 
head,  with  two  countenances;  others  of  three  heads,  one  of 
them  in  its  proper  place,  aud  one  upon  each  shoulder.  SomQ 
have  four  arms,  others  ten,  and  some  an  hundred;  those 
which  hare  the  greatest  number  being  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  most  particular  wor* 
ship.*    When  they  are  asked  by  Christians  wherefore  they 

the  name  of'Zorza,  or  (allowiiig  for  the  Yenetlaii  pronunciation)  Joija. 
We  should  be  induced  to  look  for  it  in  some  one  of  the  lakes  of 
Tartary. 

^  TluB  must  have  been  a  Tartar,  not  a  Chinese  mode  of  punishment. 
In  the  History  of  Sinde  we  are  told  of  its  having  been  inflicted  by 
Abd-al-malik,  khalif  of  Baghdad,  upon  one  of  his  generals,  who  was 
accused  by  certain  princesses,  his  captives,  of  a  heinous  offenca  "  That 
monarch,"  says  Pottinger,  "  was  highly  enraged  at  this  supposed  insult, 
and  sent  an  order  to  the  general  who  was  second  in  command,  to  sew 
Mohummud  bin  Kasim  into  a  raw  hide,  and  thus  forward  him  to  the 
presence.  .  .  Though  consciously  innocent^  he  allowed  the  unjust  and 
cruel  punishment  of  his  sovereign  to  be  inflicted  on  himself.  He  died 
the  third  day  after."— Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  889. 

»  The  idols  here  described  belong  to  the  Budsdo,  or  what  Ksempfer 
terms  the  foreign  pagan  worship,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Sintos,  whos<> 
objects  of  veneration,  the  Sin  and  Kami,  seem  to  have  been  the  personi- 
fication of  deceased  heroes.  It  is  true  that  Buddha,  whom  the  Japanese 
named  B\lds  or  Budz,  and  Siaka,  is  commonly  represented  of  the  natural 
human  shape,  although  often  of 'a  monstrous  size;  but,  either  along 
with  his  religion  (said  to  have  been  introduced  in  Japan  about  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era),  or,  probably,  at  an  antecedent  period, 
ih&BB  people,  as  well  aa  the  Chnaese,  appear  to  have  adopted  the  multi- 


give  to  theit  deities  these  diTeraified  forms,  thej  answer  that 
their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  "  Those  who  preceded  us,*' 
they  say,  "  left  them  such,  and  such  shall  we  transmit  them 
to  our  posterity."  The  various  ceremonies  practised  before 
these  idols  are  so  wicked  and  diabolical  that  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  impiety  and  an  abomination  to  give  an 
account  of  them  in  this  our  book.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever, be  informed  that  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  when  they  seize  the  person  of  an  enemy,  who  has  not 
the  means  of  effecting  his  ransom  for  money,  invite  to  their 
house  all  their  relations  and  friends,  and  putting  their  prisoner 
to  death,  dress  and  eat  the  body,  in  a  convivial  manner, 
asserting  that  human  flesh  surpasses  every  other  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  flavour. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  THE  BZA,   or   CBXS,  BBTWBEN   TmS  ISLAHD   AXD   9HS   FBOVINCB 
or  HAKJZ. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sea  in  which  the  island  of 
Zipangu  is  situated  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,^  and  so*  extensive 
is  this  eastern  sea,  that  according  to  the  report  of  experienced 
pilots  and  mariners  who  frequent  it,  and  to  whom  the  truth 
must  be  known,  it  contains  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand 

form  divinities  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  Many  of  theee,  it  is  well 
known,  have  the  heads  of  various  animals,  as  that  of  the  boar,  in  the 
third  incarnation  of  Viahnu,  and  of  the  elephant,  in  the  figures  of 
Ganesa;  to  which  may  be  added  the  bull  of  Siva,  and  Hanumftn,  the 
prince  of  monkeys.  Of  many-headed  deities  the  instances,  in  that 
system,  are  frequent,  as  the  four  heads  of  Brahma,  the  five  of  Maha^ 
deva-panchamukhi,  and  the  trimurti  or  Hindu  tziad.  Those  which- 
exhibit  numerous  arms  are  at  least  equally  common.  Such  appear  tc 
be  at  this  day  the  idols  of  the  Japanese;  although  with  some  modi« 
fications  peculiar  to  themselves. 

»  Whatever  uncertainty  may  prevail  respecting  the  name  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  give  to  their  coimtry,  it  is  well  known  that  by  all 
the  other  people  of  the  East  it  is  denominated  Chtn  and  €hhia;  the 
former  being  tibe  manner  in  which  the  word  is  pronounced  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  the  latter,  by  the  Malaya  and  other 
inlanders.     That  which  our  navigators  term  the  China  Sea,  is  in  the 

]yfalayan  language  invariably  called  Laut  China . 

A  a2 
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four  hunted  and  fortj  islands,  moBtlj  inhabited.^  It  is  said 
that  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  them^  there  are  none  that  do 
not  yield  a  fragrant  smelL^  They  produce  many  spices  and 
drugs,  particularly  lignum-aloes  and  pepper,  in  great  abun- 
dance, both  white  and  black.^  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  other  articles  found  in  the  islands; 
but  their  distance  from  the  continent  is  so  great,  and  the 
navigation  attended  with  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
that  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  from  the  ports  of  Zai- 
tun  and  Kin-sai,  do  not  reap  large  profits,  being  obliged  to 
eonsume  a  whole  year  in  their  voyage,  saUing  in  the  winter 
and  returning  in  the  summer.  For  in  these  regions  only  two 
winds  prevail;  one  of  them  during  the  winter,  and  the  other 
during  the  summer  season ;  so  that  they  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  one  for  the  outward,  and  of  the  other  for  the 
homeward-bound  voyage.*  These  countries  are  fer  remote 
from  the  continent  of  India.  In  terAing  this  sea  the  Sea  of 
Chin,  we  must  understand  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  part  of  the 

*  The  limits  of  the  China  Sea.  not  heing  accurately  defined,  it  is  im- 
popsible  to  verify  this  pretended  enumeration  of  its  islands,  which  is 
evidently  meant  to  include  the  Moluccas  or  those  from  whence  the 
spices  are  chiefly  procured. 

'  "Les  campagnes,"  says  M.  Poivre,  "sont  couvertes  be  hois  odori- 
f^Q^ns.  ...  On  y  respire  un  air  embaum^  par  ime  multitude  de  fleurs 
agr^ables  qui  se  succ^dent  toute  I'ann^e,  et  dont  I'odeur  suave  p^n^tre 
V  jusqu'k  TfUne,  et  inspire  la  volupt^  la  plus  s^duisante."  (Voy.  d'un 
Philosophe,  p.  56.)  This  picture  of  the  Malayan  countries,  though 
certainly  overcharged,  is  a  complete  justification  of  our  author^s  report 
of  their  productions. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  distinction  of  white  and  black  pepper, 
which  is  effected  by  the  process  of  blanching  th'3  grains  in  their  ripest 
«tate,  ^oidd  have  been  noticed  at  so  early  a  period.  Until  within  the 
last  half  century  they  were  generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  the 
productions,  of  different  plants. 

*  Such  also  at  the  present  day  is  the  state  of  navigation  amongst  the 
Chinese,  whose  junks  are  employed  in  trading  to  Java  and  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  but  not  being  adapted,  either  by  their  construction 
or  mode  of  rigging,  to  work  against  a  contrary  wind,  require  two  monsoons 
for  the  performance  of  their  outward  and  homeward-bound  voyages. 
The  account  here  given  of  these  periodical  winds  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. In  the  China  seas  the  north-east  or  winter  monsoon,  being  that 
which  is  favourable  for  sailing  from  the  southern  ports  of  China  to  the 
8ti*aits  of  Malacca  or  Java,  commences  about  the  month  of  October  or 
November,  and  lasts  till  about  February  or  March:  the  south-west 
monsoon  seta  in  about  April  or  May,  and  blows  till  August  or  Septem- 
ber, during  which  latter,  season  the  junks  return  homewards* 
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ocean;  for  as  we  speak  of  the  English  Sea,  or  of  the  Egean 
Sea,  so  do  the  eastern  people  of  the  Sea  of  Chin  and  of  the 
Indian  Sea;  whilst  all  of  them  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  the  ocean.  We  shall  here  cease  to  treat 
further  of  these  countries  and  islands,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  lying  so  far  out  of  the  way,  as  of  my  not  having  visited 
them  personally,  and  of  their  not  being  under  the  dominioa 
of  the  grand  khan.^    We  return  now  to  Zai*tun. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  THE  GULF  OF  EJSLSAK,  AND  OF  ITS  BlVBBSk 

Departing  from  the  port  of  Zai-tun,  and  steering  a  westerly 
course,  but  inclining  to  the  south,  for  fifteen  hundred  milea^ 
you  pass  the  gulf  named  Keinan,^  which  extends  to  the 
distance  of  two  months'  navigation,  along  its  northern  shore, 
where  it  bounds  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Manji, 
and  from  thence  to  where  it  approaches  the  countries  of  Ania, 
Toloman,  and  many  others  already  mentioned.*    Within  this 

1  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  whilst  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor,  Marco  Polo  had  Yisitod  some  of  uie  eastern  islands, 
lying  the  nearest  to  the  coast  of  China;  such,  perhaps*  as  the  Philippines. 
A  voyage  of  this  nature  is  directly  mentioned  in  book  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 
By  those  "  lying  far  out  of  the  way,"  may  be  understood  the  Moluccas, 
whose  valuable  productions  must  always  have  made  their  existence 
known. 

*  Keinan,  or,  according  to  the  Italian  orthography,  Cheinan,  is  indis^ 
putably  Hai-nan,  the  name  of  a  large  and  important  island,  lying  off  the 
southern  coast  of  China,  and  by  some  enumerated  as  a  sixteenth  pro- 
vince of  that  empire.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  commu- 
nicated its  appellation  to  the  bight  or  gulf  in  which  it  is  situated, 
although  by  our  seamen  the  latter  is  commonly  termed  the  gulf  of 
Tung-king. 

'  By  Ania  must  be  understood  the  country  of  Anan  or  Tung-king, 
by  the  Portuguese  written  Anam  or  Annam,  frpm  whence  the  language 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  Kochinchina,  is  termed  in  the  dictionary 
of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  "lingua  Annamitica."  The  Chinese,  who 
never  commence  a  word  with  the  sound  of  A,  pronounce  it  Ngan-nan ; 
as  it  stands  in  the  Jesuits'  and  D*Anville's  maps.  With  respect  to  the 
name  of  Toloman,  some  conjectures  have  been  offered  in  a  note  on 
a  former  page.  From  the  context  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was 
here  meant  for  Kochinchina,  the  Kiao^hi  of  the  Chinese;  but  neither 
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gulf  there  are  «  multitade  6f  ifllands,  for  the  most  paift  well 
inhabited,^  about  the  coasts  of  which  much  gold-dust  k 
collected  from  the  sea,  at  those  places  where  tiie  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves.  Copper  also  and  many  other  articles  are 
found  there,'  and  with  these  a  trade  is  carried  on,  the  one 
island  supplying  what  another  does  not  produce.  They 
traffic  also  with  the  people  of  the  continent,  exchanging  their 
gold  and  copper  for  such  necessaries  as  they  may  require. 
In  the  most  of  these  islands  grain  is  raised  in  abundance. 
This  gulf  is  so  extensive.,  and  the  inhabitants  so  numerous, 
that  it  appears  like  another  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
or  tax  oouKTBT  or  ziajcba,  or  thb  lairo  or  that  countst,  aito  ov 

HlS-fiECOMIKa  TSJBUTABT.TO  IBM  GRAJfO  KHAN. 

Wfi  now  resume  our  former  subject  Upon  leaving  Zai-tun 
and  navigating  fifteen  hundred  miles  across  this  gulf,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  you  arrive  at  a  country  named  Ziamba, 
which  is  of  great  extent,  and  rich.^     It  is  governed  by  its 

u  thiB  wairuited  by  any  resemblance  of  BOimd»  nor  does  it  appear  from 
the  former  part  of  the  itinerary  (b.  i  c  zlviii.)  that  Toloman  or  Tholo- 
man  wfui  situated  upon  the  coast.  Our  author  may  not,  hoiwever,  have 
intended  by  this  passage  to  assert  its  maritime  situation,  but  only  to 
say  that  as  the  giQf  was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  China,  bo  it  was, 
on  the  other,  by  the  land  which  contains  Anan  or  Tung-king,  Tolomau 
(which  may  be  Po-lo-man,  the  coimtry  of  the  Burmans,  according  to 
Chinese  inx>nunciatlon),  and  other  prorinees  of  which  he  had  bdore 
«poken. 

^  The  account  givega  of  these  islands  may  be  supposed  to  apply,  not 
to  the  small  ones  lying  close  to  the  main  land,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
g[ulf,'but  rather  to  the  Philippines,  together  with  Palawan  or  Paragua, 
situated  opposite  to  it^  all^ough  at  a  consid^^ble  distance.  This 
appears  to  be  justified  by  the  subsequent  mention  of  its  vast  extents 

^  Copper,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found  in  the  Philippines  and  several  of 
the  eastern  islands;  but  the  greatest  quantity,  and  that  of  the  finest 
quality,  is  procured  from  Japan. 

^  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  Ziamba  of  Bamusio's  text^ 
which  in  the  early  Latin  version  also  is  Ziamba,  in  the  Baale,  Ciamba* 
and  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  Cianban,  being  the  Tsiampa,  Siampa, 
Oiampa,  or  Champa*  of  our  maps;  situated  to  the  southward  of  Kocbm- 
ichina^  in  the  south-eaatem  part  of  what  may  be  termed  the  peninflnla 
of  Kamboja. 
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own  kings,  and  has  its  peculiar  language.  The  inhabitants 
are  wor^ippezs  of  idols.^  An  annual  tribute,  in  elephants 
wood  lignum-^loes,  is  paid  to  the  grand  khan,^  the  occasion 
and  ciroumstanoes  of  which  shall  be  related.^  About  the  year 
1268,  Kublai,  having  recelTed  aeoounts  of  the  great  weialth 
of  this  kingdom,  resolyed  upon  the  measure  of  sending  a 
large  force,  both  of  infantry  and  caTslry,  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  it,^  and  the  country  was  accordingly  invaded  by 
a  powerful  army^  placed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
generals^  named  Sogatu.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Accam« 
bale,^  and  who  was  £Br  advanced  in  years,  feeling  himself 
incapable  of  making  resistance  in  the  £eld  to  the:  forces  of 
the  grand  khan,  retired  to  his  strongholds,  which  afforded 
him  security,  and  he  there  defended  himself  valiantly.  The 
open  towns,  however^  and  habitations  on  the  plains,  were 
in  the  meantime  overrun  and  laid  waste,  and  the  king,  per« 
ceiving  that  his  whole  territozy  would  be  ruined  by  the 
enemy,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  grand  khan  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  that,  being  himself  an  old  man,  who  had 
always  preserved  his  donuni(His  in  a  state  of  tranquillity -and 
peace,  he  was  anxious  to  save  them  from  the  destruction  with 
which  they  wi»re  threatened,  and,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
invading  army  being  withdrawn,  he  was  willing  to  pay  yearly 

^  "  La  relig^  de  ¥0**  say  the  M^oirsB,  speaking  of  Tohen-la,  • "  est 
la  seule  qui  ait  cours  dans  le  pays."  (P.  119.)  <'  Leur  religion,"  says 
F.  A.  de  Bhodee,  speaking  of  the  Kochinchinese,  "est  la  mesme  <que 
^lle  de  la  Chine,  S,  laquelle  autrefois  lis  estoient  attaches,  aussi  blen 
que  le  Tunquin." — ^Voyages  et  Missions,  p.  64. 

3  In  the  year  1373  we  find  the  king  of  Tchen-la  sending  tribute  (that 
18,  complimentary  presents  by  an  ambass^or)  to  the  emperor  Hong-ou, 
^ne  of  the  descendants  of  Kublai. 

.  3  The  Chinese  historians  place  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in:  a 
different,  and  probably  a  juster  light. 

,  ^  Marco  Polo's  dateB  are  often  erroneous,  probably  owing  to  mistakes 
of  the  transcribers,  and  they  yaiy  much  in  the  different  tests.  This 
expedition  took  place  in  1281  or  1282. 

:  ^  The  name  of  Aocambale  is  npt  to  be  traced  in  the  historiet>of  .these 
ooimtries,  and  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  other  vessions  of  our  author* 
we  are  deprived  of  that  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  orthography. 
According  to  the  historian  of  the  Huns,  the  name  of  the  king  who 
reigned  in  ''Qan-nan  or  Tun-kin,"  from  1262  to  1290,  was  Tchin-goei« 
hoang,  otherwise  called  Kuang-ping;  and  in  '^  Tchdn-tching,"  or 
il^ochinchina,  Po-yeou-pou-lartcheK>u,  who  in  1262,  he  adds,  was  engaged 
in  war  with  Kublai-jthan.— -Liv,  iil  pp.  171—178, 
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an  honorary  tribute  of  elephants  and  sweetHsoented  vood» 
Upon  reoeiving  this  proposal,  the  grand  khan,  horn  motives 
of  compassion,  immediately  sent  orders  to  Sogatu  for  his 
retreat  from  thence  with  the  force  under  his  command,  and 
directed. him  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  other  countries, 
which  was  executed  without  delay.  "^  From  that  time  the 
king  has  annually  presented  to  the  grand  khan,  in  the  form 
of  tribute,  a  very  large  quantity  of  lignum-aloes,^  together 
with  twenty  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  elephants  to  be 
found  in  his  districts.'  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  Ziamba 
became  the  subject  of  the  grand  khan. 

Having  related  the  foregoing,  we  shall  now  mention  some 
circumstances  respecting  this  king  and  his  country.  In  the 
first  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  his  dominions  no 
young  woman  can  be  given  in  marriage,  imtil  she  has  been 
first  proved  by  the  king.  Those  who  prove  agreeable  to  him 
he  retains  for  some  time,  and  when  they  are  dismissed,  ho 
furnishes  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain,  according  to  their  rank  in  life,  advan- 
tageous matches.  Marco  Polo,  in  the  year  1280,  visited  this 
place,^  at  which  period  the  king  had  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  children,  male  and  female.  Most  of  the  former 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  valiant  soldiers.  The  country 

^  By  ihe  cotemporaiy  annalists  of  China,  the  events  are  described  in 
a  manner  much  less  creditable  to  the  arms  of  their  sovereign.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that,  as  the  Chinese  reprobated  these  attempts  at 
foreign  conquest,  they  may  have  been  led  to  exaggerate  their  disastrous 
consequences. 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers'  that  lignum-aloes, 
figallochum,  or  agila  wood,  called  by  the  Malays  and  other  eastern 
people  halambak,  is  an  unctuous,  and,  apparently,  decayed  wood,  that 
melts  away  in  burning,  like  a  resin,  emitting  a  fragrant  smoke  that  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume. 

''  It  would  seem  thiat  until  the  period  of  these  invasions,  rather  than 
conquests,  of  Mien  or  Ava,  and  Ngan-nan  or  Tung-king,  the  Mungal 
emperors  had  not  been  in  the  practice  of  employing  elephants,  either  9a 
a  military  arm  or  as  beasts  of  burthen.  In  latter  times  a  few  only  are 
kept  for  parade,  or  for  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  comii  from  one 
palace  to  another. 

*  If  this  was  actually  in  1280,  he  must  have  been  then  employed  on 
a  special  mission,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  early  Italian 
epitome,  with  less  appearance  of  being  correct,  assigns  the  date  of  1275. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  took  his  final  departure 
from  China,  also  touched  there  about  the  year  1291« 
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abounds  with  elephants  and  -mth  lignum-oloes.  There  are 
also  many  forests  of  ebony  of  a  fine  blaok,  which  is  worked 
into  various  handsome  articles  of  furniture.^  No  other  cir- 
cumstance requires  particular  mention.  Leaving  this  place^ 
we  shall  now  speak  of  the  island  called  Java  Major. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THB  ISLAND  07  JAVA. 

Departing  from  Ziamba,  and  steering  between  south  and 
south-east,  fifteen  hundred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  of  very 
grueat  size^  named  Java,^  which,  according  to  th^  reports  of  some 
well-informed  navigators,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  in 
circuit  above  three  thousand  miles.  It  is  under  the  dominion 
of  one  king  only,  nor  do  the  inhabitants  pay  tribute  to  any 
other  power,  Tttej  are  worshippers  of  idols.  The  country 
abounds  with  rich  commodities.  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard, 
galengal,  cubebs,  cloves,  and  all  the  other  valuable  spices  and 
drugs,  are  the  produce  of  the  island;  ^  which  occasion  it  to  be 
visited  by  many  sliips  laden  with  merchandise,  that  yields  to 

*  In  Loureiro's  Flora,  speaking  of  the  "  Ebenoxylum  verum"  ot 
true  ebony,  it  ia  said :  "  Habitat  yastas  sylvas  Cochinchinso,  maxlm^ 
prope  confinia  CambodisD  ad  11  gradum  lat.  bor.  ubi  has  arbores  iterat6 
vidi.  Usus.  Kigredine  et  nitore  (polish)  excellit  in  scriniis  et  minori* 
bus  oporibus,  praesertim  quando  eburo  vel  margaritarum  conchis 
diflcernitur."  ^ 

a  In  this  chapter  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  mixed  together  informa- 
tion which  he  had  collected  relating  to  two  islands,  Java  and  Borneo, 
some  of  it  applying  to  one,  and  some  to  the  other. 

•  Pepper  is  produced  both  in  Borneo  and  Jaya;  cloves  or  nutmegs 
are  not  the  growth  of  either;  but  Batavia  has  been  in  modem  times  the 
great  mart  for  the  sale  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  Moluccas  being 
under  the  dominion  of  those  who  govern  Java.  Such  may  likewise 
have  been  the  case  at  the  period  when  the  country  was  ruled  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Majapahit;  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  much  curious 
information  from  the  pen  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his  excellent 
histoiy  of  that  interesting  island.   Speaking  of  the  political  occurrenced 

»  about  this  period,  he  observes  that  **  All  the  provinces  (after  a  rebel- 
lion) again  fell  under  the  authority  of  Majapdhit.  According  to  somd 
accounts  Ddmar  W<ilan  had  also  been  successful  in  repelling  an  invasion 
from  KamlxSja."  (Vol.  iL  p.  112.)  The  intercoiu'se  between  Java  and 
Tsiampa  or  Cluimpa  is  also  repeatedly  noticed.  - 
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the  ownefs  oonsidaiible  profit.  The  quantity  of  gold  col* 
lected  there  exceeds  all  calculation  and  beliefl  From  thence 
it  is  that  the  mercnants  of  Zai'-tun  and  of  Manji  in  genial 
have  imported,  and  to  this  day  import,  that  metal  to  a  great 
amount,  and  from  thence  also  is  obtsioed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  spices  that  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.^ 
That  the  grand  khan  has.  not  brought  the  island  under  sub- 
jection to  him,  must  be  attributed  to  the  length  of  the  voyagQ 
and  the  dangers^  of  the  navigation.^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

4>y  THX  JBLAimS  OF   SOjmUB  AKD   OONSUB,'  ABD   OF   THB  COTJITTBT 
OF  L0CHA.C. 

Upon  leaving  the  island  of  Java,  and  steering  a  course 
between  south  and  south-west,  seven  hundred  miles,  you  fall 
in  with  two  islands,  the  larger  of  which  is  named  Sondur,  and 
the  other  Kondur.®  Both  being  uninhabited,  it  is  unnecessaiy 

^  Jara  U  not  celebrated  for  the  production  of  g;old;  in  Borneo,  on  the 
iiontrary,  much  is  collected. 

'  This  observation  is  much  more  applicable  to  Java  than  to  Borneo, 
as  the  navigation  to  the  latter,  from  the  southern  ports  of  China,-  is 
neither  distant  nor  attended  with  any  particular  difficulty.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  Chinese  historians  speak  of  a 
^kingdom  named  Kouaoua  against  which  an  expedition  was  sent  by 
KubLu,  about  the  year  1287,  according  to  F.  Amiot^  or  in  1292,  accord- 
ing to  the  elder  De  Guignes. 

^  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  presume,  the  Kondui^  here  mentioned  be 
the  Condore  of  our  maps  (by  the  Malays  named  Konddr,  signifying  a 
species  of  gourd),  it  is  evident  that  the  bearings  and  distance  assigned 
jnust  be  erroneous,  as  a  south-south-west  course  from  Java,  instead  of 
leading;  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Eamboja,  would  carry  the  navigator 
into  tte  Boutiiem  ocean.  Such  errors  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
A  misconception  of  the  itineraiy,  into  which  our  author,  avowedly, 
introduces  places  of  which  he  had  only  hearsay  information,  along  with 
those  which  he  actually  visited.  That  his  voyage  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
JBland  of  Java  (as  distinguished  from  that  which  he  afterwards  terms 
Java  Minor)  is  apparent  from  his  own  words;  but  upon  leaving  China 
and  reaching  Tsiampf^  which  he  either  touched  at,  or  saw  in  passing,  he 
digresses  in  his  nanutive,  in  order  to  mention  the  distance  and  some 
particulars  of  that  celebrated  island,  and  having  so  done,  returns  to  the 
jpoint  be  had  left ;  from  whence  he  proceeds  (in  his  desultory  manner) 
with  the  sequel  of  his  proper  rout^  which  natiually  leads  him  to  the 
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to  BSLy  more  respecting  them.  HiiTiDg  run  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  these  islandfl,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
yon  reach  an  extensiye  and  rich  province,  that  forms  a  part 
of  the  main  land,  and  is  named  Lodhac.^  Its  inhabitants 
are  idolaters.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to 
any  other,  the  situation  of  the  country  being  such  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  any  hostile  attack.  Were  it  assailable,  the  grand 
khan  would  not  have  delayed  to  bring  it  imder  his  dominion. 
In  this  country  sappan,  or  brezil  wood,  is  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Gold  is  abundant  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible ; 
elephants  are  foimd  there;  and  the  objects  of  the  chaae, 
either  with  dogs  or  birds,  are  in  plenty.  From  hence  are 
exported  all  those  porcelain  shells,  which,  being  carried  to 
other  countries,  are  there  circulated  for  money,  as  has  been 
ah-eady  noticed.^  Here  they  cultivate  a  species  of  finit 
called  herckij  in  size  about  that  of  a  lemon,  and  having  a 
delicious  flavour.'      Besides   these   circumstances  there  is 

umaU  islajid  of  Condore.  The  early  transcribera  of  his  mamwcript^  not 
iadvertiog  to  so  matdrial  a  distinokion,  have  attempted  to  render  the 
journal  more  regular,  according  to  their  idea,  by  forcing  these  excursive 
notices,  howeyer  inconsistent  with  geography,  into  one  uniform  track, 
and  for  that  purpose  assigning  imaginaiy  bearings.  The  name  of  Son- 
dur  cannot  be  identified.  If  in  &ct  a  distinct  place,  and  not  another 
reading  of  Kondur  (which  itself  consists  of  a  greater  and  a  smaller 
island),  it  may  be  meant  for  Pulo  Sapata,  which  Ues  in  the  route,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  former. 

^  The  Lochac  of  Ramusio's  text,  and  Lochach  of  the  epitome,  is 
Laach  in  one  early  Latin,  and  Boeach  in  the  Basle  edition.  In  one 
vei'sion  it  is  said  te  lie  in  a  south-east,  and  in  another,  in  a  south-south- 
west direction  from  Kondur :  both  equally  inconsistent  with  the  geo- 
graphical fact.  It  appears  from  the  circumstances  to  be  intended  for 
some  part  of  the  country  of  Kamboja,  the  capital  of  which  was  named 
Loech,  according  to  the  authority  of  Gaspar  de  Cruz,  who  visited  it 
during  the  reign  of  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal  (See  Purchas,  vol  iii 
p.  169.)    In  D'Anville's  map  the  name  is  written  Levek. 

'  Excepting  at  Sulu,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Borneo^  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  production  of  cowries  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  or  China 
seas,,  and  suspect  that  there  may  have  been  here  a  transposition  or  mis- 
take of  some  other  kind,  as  the  words  of  the  text  are  applicable  to  the 
Maldives  alone.  In 'the  Latin  version  it  is  said:  "Utuntur  incolse  pro 
moneta  glebis  quibusdam  aureis;"  by  which  may  be  understood  small 
lumps  of  gold,  such  in  form  as  those  pieces  of  silver  resembling  flat- 
tened bullets,  which  are  current  in  Siam:  but  these  could  not  bis 
exported  for  circulation  in  other  countries. 

^  Without  a  more  particular  description,  it  is  impossible,  even  with 
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nothing  further  that  requires  mention,  unless  it  be  that  the 
country  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and  is  little  frequented  by 
strangers,  whose  visits  the  king  discourages,  in  order  that  his 
treasures  and  other  ibcret  matters  of  his  realm  may  be  aa 
little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  possible.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  PXNTAN,  AHD  OF  THB  KIKGDOM  OF  MALAirTB. 

Departing  from  Lochac,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  for 
f  ve  hundred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  named  Pentan,^  the 
coast  of  which  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  but  the  woods 
abound  with  sweet-scented  trees.  Between  the  province  of 
Lochac  and  this  island  of  Pentan,  the  sea,  for  the  space  of 
sixty  miles,  is  not  more  than  four  fathoms  in  depth,  which 
obliges  those  who  navigate  it  to  lift  the  rudders  of  their  ships 
(in  order  that  they  may  not  touch  the  bottom).*  After  sailing 
these  sixty  miles,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding thirty  miles  further,  you  arrive  at  an  island,  in  itself 
a  kingdom,  named  Malaiur,  which  is  likewise  the  name  of  its 

the  assistance  of  Loureiro's  Flora  Cochincliinensis,  to  ascertam  the  kind 
of  fruit  here  named  berci  or  berchi.  In  a  country  where  the  mangustin 
igardnia  mangostanai)  should  be  found,  it  might  be  thought  to  merit 
this  special  notice;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  that  exquisite  fruit 
being  a  native  of  Kamboja. 

^  Very  different  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  several  versions  for  this 
Bedusive  state  of  the  country.  Here  we  find  it  attributed  to  motives  of 
jealous  policy;  in  the  Basle  edition  the  occasion  is  said  to  be,  "  ade6 
inhumani  sunt  habitatores  ejus;"  and  in  the  early  epitome,  ''perche 
elli  si  e  fora  de  via;"  which  last,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  may  be  the  most 
genuine  cause. 

'  Pentan,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Petan,  but  in  the  older  Ijatin, 
Pentayn,  appears  to  be  the  island  of  Bintan,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
written,  Bintang,  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Malacc(^ 
whose  port,  called  Riyu  or  Rhio,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  *  The 
course  to  it  from  Kamboja  is  nearly  south,  as  stated  both  in  the  Italian 
and  the  Latin  texts,  and  the  distance  does  not  materially  differ  from 
five  hundred  miles. 

•  In  the  navigation  from  the  coast  of  Kamboja  to  the  island  of  Bin- 
(tan  and  straits  of  Malacca,  there  are  numerous  shoals  and  coral  reefs, 
but  the  particular  tract  of  shallow  water  to  which  the  passage  in  thj» 
xtext  refers  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 
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ehief  city.^  The  people  are  governed  by  a  kuig,  and  have 
their  own  peculiar  language.  The  town  is  large  and  well- 
built.  A  considerable  trade  is  there  carried  on  in  spices  and 
drugs,  with  which  the  place  abounds.  Nothing  else  that 
requires  notice  presents  itself.  Proceeding  onwards  from 
thence,  we  shall  now  speak  of  Java  Minor. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THK.  IBLAITI)  OF  JAVA,  MUTOB. 

Upon  leaving  the  island  of  Pentan,  and  steering  in  the 
direction  of  south-east  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  you 
reach  the  island  of  Java  the  Lesser.^  Small,  however,  as  it 
may  be  termed  by  comparison,  it  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  circuit  In  this  island  there  are  eight  kingdoms, 
governed  by  so  many  kings,  and  each  kingdom  has  its  own 
proper  language,  distinct  from  those  of  all  the  others.  The 
people  are  idolaters.  It  contains  abundance  of  riches,  and  all 
sorts  of  spices,  lignum-aloes,  -sappan-wood  for  dyeing,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  drugs,^  which,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  voyage  and  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  are  not 

'  By  the  island  and  kingdom  of  Mataiixr  (in  the  Basle  edition  Maletmy 
but  in  the  older  Latin,  Maleynr)  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  our 
author  means  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Malays  {oranff  maidyu), 
founded  about  a  century  before,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  that  bears  their  name;  for  although  about  the  year  1252  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Malacca,  the  appellation  of  Tanah 
malAyu,  "the  Malayan  land  "  seems  to  have  been  always  applied  em- 
phatically to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  original  establishment 
was  formed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Johor.  From 
the  name  of  their  first  city,  the  straits,  formed  by  an  island  which  li%s 
close  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  land,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
straits  of  Singa-pura,  or,  vulgarly,  Sineapore. 

'  Every  circumstance  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  by  the  Giaua 
Minor  of  Ramusio's  text,  and  the  Jaua  Minor  of  the  Latin,  is  meant  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  a  name  very  little  known  to  the  natives,  and  pro- 
bably of  Hindu  origin. 

'  The  other  drugs  here  alluded  ta.  are  probably  the  gum  bensoin  and 
the  native  camphor  (as  distinguished  from  the  fiictitioos  camphor  of  the 
shops,  imported  from  China  and  Japan);  both  of  them  staple  articles  of 
trade  in  Sumatra.    ^. 
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imported  intq  oiir  country,  but  wMch  find  their  iray  to  tfo 
provinces  of  Manji  and  Cathay. 

We  shall  now  treat  separately  of  what  relates  to  the  inha* 
bitants  of  each  of  these  Hngdoms;  but  in  the  first  place  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  island  Mes  so  &r  to  the  southward 
as  to  render  the  north  star  invisible.^  Six  of  the  eight  Idng-i^ 
doms  were  visited  by  Marco  Polo;  and  these  he  will  describe, 
omitting  the  other  two,  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  ZDronoH  07  FBIJECH,  m.  THB  TSLAJSH}  07  JAVJl  MINOB. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Felech,  which  is  one  of 
the  eight.^  Its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  idolaters, 
but  many  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  seaport  towns  have  been 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  thd  Saracen  mer^ 
chants  who  constantly  frequent  them.^  Those  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  live  in  a  beastly  manner;  they  eat  human 

*  The  island  being  intersected  by  the  equinoctial  line,  the  north  star 
must  be  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  southern  portion ;  and 
even  by  those  of  the  northern  it  can  be  seen  but  rarely,  and  only  under 
particular  circumstances. 

'  The  name  here  written  Felech  is  in  the  Latin  edition  Ferlech,  and 
in  the  Italian  epitomes  Ferlach,  equivalent  to  Ferlak.  It  appears  there^* 
fore  to  be  intended  for  a  place  named  Periaik,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  oi  the  northern  coast;  and  as  we  find  in  the  sequel  that  the 
detention  of  the  fleet  in  a  port  of  this  island  waa  occasioned  by  tho' 
imfavourable  circumstances  of  the  weather,  it  may  be  ccoijectured  that 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Bintan,  and  having  neavly  cleared  the  straits^ 
they  were  encountered  by  westerly  gales,  as  they  made  the  high  land  of 
Tanjong  Perlak,  or  the  Diamond  Point  of  our  charts,  and  they  would  be 
forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 

^  The  assertion  of  our  author's  finding  Mahometans  amongst  these 
people,  about  the  year  1291,  is  fully  justified  by  the  authority  of  the 
annals  of  the  princes  of  Malacca,  which  state  that  in  the  peninsula  the 
establishment  of  that  religion  took  place  daring  the  reign  of  a  king 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1276  and  died  in  1333;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  the  conversion  of  individuals,  even  in  great 
numbers,  may  have  preceded  by  many  years  the  adoption  of  lalamismt 
as  the  religion  of  the  govemmeat,^ee  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  dd  edit; 
p.  843.  .  t 
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flesh,^  and  indiscriminately  all  other  sorts  of  flesh,  clean  and 
tinclean.2  Their  worship  is  directed  to  a  variety  of  objects^ 
for  each  IndividuiEil  adores  throughout  the  day  the  first  thin^ 
that  presents  itself  to  his  sight  when  he  rises  in  the  morning.^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OW  IBS  8EC017D  XEKODOV,  HAVED  BASKAK. 

XJpow  leaving  the  last-mentioned  kingdom,  yon  enter  that 
of  Basman,^  which  is  independent  of  the  others,  and.  has  ita 
peculiar  language.  The  people  profbsa  obedience  to  the 
grand  khan,  but  pay  him  no  tribute,  and  their  distance  i» 
80  great,  that  his  troops  cannot  be  sent  to  these  parts.  The 
whole  island,  indeed,  is  nominally  subject  to  him,  and  when 
ships  pass  that  way  ^e  opportunity  is  taken  of  sending^ 

1  This  character  plainly  rrfera  to  the  people  named  Battas,  wha 
inhabit  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  and  whose  cannibalism  has  been  noticed  by  tra«> 
vellers  and  writers  of  all  periods  since  the  island  was  first  known-  to- 
Europeans. 

^  ''It  is  only  on  public  occasions  that  they  (the  Battas)  kill  cattle  for 
food;  but  not  being  delicate  in  their  appetites,  they  do  not  scruple  to 
eat  part  of  a  dead  buffalo,  hog,  rat,  alligator,  or  any  wild  animal  with 
which  they  happen  to  meet." — Hist,  of  Sumatra,  3d  edition,  p.  380. 

'  A  sinular  assertion  is  made  by  Ludorico  Barthema  respecting  the 
people  of  Java:  ''La  fede  loro  h  questa,"  says  this  extraordinary,  but 
genuine  traveller:  "alcuni  adorano  ^  idoli  come  fanno  in  Calicut  (that 
is,  they  worship  those  of  the  Hindfls),  e.alcuni  sono  che  adorano  it  sole^ 
altri  la  luna,  molti  adorano  il  bue;  gran  parte  la  prima  cosa  che  scon^ 
trano  la  mattina." — ^Ramusio,  torn.  L  p.  168. 

*  The  Basma  of  Ramusio's  and  of  the  older  Italian  text,  or  Baaman 
of  the  Basle  edition,  has  been  supposed,  from  a  fair  analogy  of  soimd, 
to  refer  to  Pasaman,  on  the  western  eoast,  immediately  under  th& 
equinoctial  line;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  our  author's  baring 
visited  any  place  on  that  side  of  the  island,  and  especially  one  so  far  to 
the  southward.  All  the  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  letid  us  to  con- 
elude  that  it  is  intended -for  Pas^  (by  the  old  travellers  written  Pa^em), 
on  the  nortlMm  coasty  not  far  from  Diamond  Point.  "  Pedir,"  says^ 
J.  de  Barros, "  was  the  principal  city  of  these  parts  before  the  founding 
of  Malacca ;  but  subsequently  to  tlutt  period,  and  particularly  after  th» 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  it  began  to  decline,  and  ra9em,  in  its  riclnityy 
to  risQ  in  importance." — Decad.  ill  foL  115.  .  - 
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bim  rare  and  curious  articles^  and  especially  a  particular  sort 
of  felcon.* 

In  the  country  are  many  wild  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
which  latter  are  much  iiderior  in  size  to  the  elephant,  but 
their  feet  are  similar.  Their  hide  resembles  that  of  the 
bufialo.  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead  they  have  a  single 
horn;  but  with  this  weapon  they  do  not  injure  those  whom 
they  attack,  employing  only  for  this  purpose  their  tongue, 
which  is  armed  with  long,  sharp  Spines,  and  their  knees  or 
feet ;  their  mode  of  assault  being  to  trample  upon  the  person, 
and  then  to  lacerate  him  with  the  tongue.^  Their  head  is 
like  that  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  carry  it  low  towards  the 
ground.  They  take  delight  in  muddy  pools,  and  are  filthy  in. 
their  habits.^  They  are  not  of  that  description  of  animals 
which  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  maidens,  as  our  people 
suppose,  but  are  quite  of  a  contrary  nature.*  There  are  found 
in  this  district  monkeys  of  various  sorts,  and  vultures  as  black 
as  crows,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and  pursue  the  quarry  in 
a  good  style. 

It  should  be  known  that  what  is  reported  respecting  the 
dried  bodies  of  diminutive  human  creatures,  or  pigmies, 

'  This  account  is  rendered  probable  by  the  known  ambition  of 
KublaX  to  extend  the  fame  of  his  empire  to  places  situated  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  arms,  and  particularly  to  establish  a  vassalage,  though 
merely  nominal,  amongst  the  princes  of  the  Eastern  islands. 

^  Both  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  well  known  to  be  natives  of 
Sumatra.  With  respect  to  the  uses  of  its  horn  as  a  weapon  of  offence, 
and  the  spiny  structure  of  the  tongue,  our  author  was  deceived  by 
what  he  was  told  or  had  read.  The  belief  of  Its  tearing  the  flesh  by 
licking  was  general  throughout  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  a 
very  modem  period.  Bontius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  wrote  at  Batavia 
an  1629,  tells  us  that  **  if  it  be  exasperated,  it  will  toss  up  a  man  and 
horse  like  a  fly,  whom  it  will  kill  with  licking,  while  by  the  roughness 
of  its  tongue  it  lays  bare*  the  bones." — An  Account  of  the  Diseases,  &c., 

'  What  is  said  of  its  delighting  in  muddy  pools  is  conformable  to 
the  known  habits  of  the  animal.  "  Like  the  hog,"  says  the  Hist  of 
Quadrupeds,  **the  rhinoceros  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire." — 
^.  177. 

*  [It  was  a  common  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  set  forth  in  all 
the  ti-eatises  on  Natural  History  (or  Bestiaries,  as  they  were  called), 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  taking  the  unicorn,  which  was  by 
placing  a  pure  virgin  near  his  haunts.  It  was  believed  that  the  animal 
immediately  became  so  tame,  that  he  went  and  laid  his  head  in  the 
maiden's  bosom,  while  the  hunter  seized  the  opportunity  of  killing  him.] 
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brought  fh)m  India^  is  an  idle  tale,  such  pretended  men 
being  manu&ctiured  in  this  island  in  the  following  manner. 
The  country  produces  a  species  of  monkej,  of  a  tolerable  size^ 
and  having  a  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  man.  Those 
persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  catch  them,  shave  off 
the  hair,  leaving  it  only  about  the  chin,  and  those  other 
parts  where  it  naturally  grows  on  the  human  body.  They 
then  dry  and  preserve  them  with  camphor  and  other  drugs; 
and  having  prepared  them  in  such  a  mode  that  they  have 
exactly  the  appearance  of  little  men,  they  put  them  into 
wooden  boxes,  and  sell  them  to  trading  people,  who  carry 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  an  imposi* 
tion,  the  practice  being  such  as  we  have  described;  and 
neither  in  India,  nor  in  any  other  country,  however  wild  (and 
little  known),  have  pigmies  been  found  of  a  form  so  diminu- 
tive as  these  exhibit^  Sufficient  having  been  said  of  this 
kingdom,  which  presents  nothing  else  remarkable,  we  shall 
now  speak  of  another,  named  Samara. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

or  THB  TmSD  KINGDOMy  NAKED  SAHARA. 

'  Leaving  Basman,  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Samara,^  being 
another  of  those  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  In  this 
Marco  Polo  resided  five  months,  during  which,  exceedingly 
against  his  inclination,  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winos.^ 

1  At  a  period  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  was  little  kno^rm 
to  the  people  of  Europe,  who  were  credulous  in  proportion  to  their 
'ignorance,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  impositions  were 
practised  by  the  travelling  Mahometan  and  Armenian  traders  whe 
visited  the  islands  where  Uie  orang  utan  or  pongo  {simia  stUyrvs)  was 
found,  and  might  have  been  in  the  practice  of  selling  their  stuffed 
carcases  to  the  virtuosi  of  Italy,  for  the  mummies  of  a  pigmy  race 
of  men. 

'  The  place  that  appears  to  answer  best  to  Samara  is  Sama-langa, 
situated  between  Pedir  and  Pas^,  on  the  same  northern  coast,  and 
described  in  the  writings  of  the  Malays  as  having  the  advantage  of  a 
weU-sheltered  anchorage  or  roadstead. 

'  If  the  expedition  which  our  author  accompanied  left  China  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1291  (as  inferred  in  note  \  page  21),  and  was 
three  months  on  its  passage  to  Java  Minor  or  Sumatra  (as  stated  b^r 
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The  nbrCh  star  is  not  yMble  here,  noreTcoi  tbe  fftaas  ihtA  ax6 
in  the  irain.^  The  people  are  idolid^rs ;  thej  are  governed  hj 
a  powerful  prinoe,  who  professes  himself  the  Tafsal  c^  the 
grand  khan. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  continue  for  so  long  a  time  at  this 
island,  Marco  Polp  established  himself  on  shore,  with  a  party 
of  about  2,000  men ;  and  in  t)rder  to  guard  agaiost  mischief 
from  the  savage  natives,  who  seek  for  opportunities  of  seizing 
stragglers,  putting  them  to  death,  and  eating  them,  he  caused 
a  large  and  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  around  him  on  the  land 
tide,  in  such  manner  that  each  of  its  extremities  terminated 
in  the  port,  where  the  shipping  lay.  This  ditch  he  strength<» 
ened  by  erecting  several  blockhouses  or  riedoubts  of  woocj,  the 
country  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  that  material ;  and 
being  defended  by  this  kind  of  fortification,  he  kept  the  party 
in  complete  security  during  the  five  months  of  their  resi- 
dence. Such  was  the  confidence  inspired  amonst  the  natives, 
that  they  furnished  supplies  of  victuals  and  other  necessary 
articles  according  to  an  agreement  made  with  them.^ 

No  finer  fish  for  the  table  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  world  than  are  found  here.  There  is  no  wheat  produced, 
but  the  people  live  upon  rice.  Wine  is  not  made  j  but  from 
a  species  of  tree  resembling  the  date-bearing  palm  they  pro- 
cure an  excellent  beverage  in  the  following  manner.    They 

liimself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work,  p.  21),  it  would  have  me*  the 
douth-west^monsoon  at  Hie  western  opening  of  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
«bout  the  month  of  May  in  that  year ;  and  having  found  it  neceasary, 
in  consequence,  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  bays  on  the  northern  coast  of 
that  island,  they  might  have  been  detained  there  till  the  change  of  the 
a^onsooni,  in  the  n!ionth  of  October  following*  when,  with  the  return  of 
iihe  north-east  wind,  they  might  expect  fair  and  settled  weather. 

^  When  our  author  tells  us  that,  at  a  place  distant  only  about  five 
tdegreea  from  tiie  equator,  the  polar-star  was  not  to  be  seen,  the  &Gt 
will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  the  further  assertion,  that  the  stars  of 
"the  Wain  or  Qreat  Bear  were  also  invisible,  cannot  be  otherwise  ac- 

*  counted  for  than  by  imputing  to  him  the  mistaken  idea  that,  because 
the  body  of  the  constellation  was  not  above  the  horizon  in  tl^  night- 
time;  during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  on  the  island,  it  was  not  to  be 

■«een  at  any  other  season. 

*  «  It  is  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1522,  the  Portuguese  garrison  of 
a  fort  built  at  Pa^em  (Pas^),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  here  spoken  of, 
was  distressed  from  the  "  want  of  provisions,  which  the  country  people 
withheld  firdm  them,  discontinuing  the  &irs  that  they  were  used  to 
.keep  three  tjmaes  a  week."— Hist,  ©f  Sum.  8d  ©d.  Pj  .419. 
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cut  off  a  branch,  and  put  over  the  place  a  vessel  to  receive 
the  juice  as  it  distils  from  the  wound,  which  is  filled  in  tho 
course  of  a  day  and  a'night.^  So  wholesome  are  the  qualities 
of  this  liqupr,  that  it  affords  relief  in  dropsical  complaints,  as 
;well  as  ip  those  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  spleen.^  When  thes^ 
•shoots  that  have  been  cut  are  perceived  not  to  yield  any 
snore  juice,  they  contrive  to  water  the  trees,  by  bringing 
from  tiie  river,  ip  pipes  or  channels,  so  much  water  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  upon  this  being  done,  the 
juice  runs  again  as  it  did  at  first.*  Some  trees  naturally  yield 
St  of  a  reddwh,  and  others  of  a  pale  colour.  The  Indian  nuts 
also  grow  here,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  containing  an 
«dible  substance  that  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste^ 
and  white  as  mQk.  The  cavity  ef  this  pulp  is  filled  with  a 
•liquor  clear  as  water,  cool,  and  better  flavoured  and  more 
delicate  than  wine  or  any  other  kind  of  drink  whatever.*  The 
inhabitants  feed  upon  flesh  of  every  sort,  good  or  bad,  without 
distinction.    • 

^  1  **  This  palm,  named  in  Sumatra  anaUf  and  hy  the  eastem  MalajB 
'ffomtUOf  is  the  horasmt  gomtUus  of  Loreiro,  and  the  aaguerus  pinnatus  of 
ijhe  Batayian  Transactions.  ...  In  order  to  procure  the  nira,  or  toddy 
(held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  from  the  coco-nut-tree),  one  of  the 
ahoots  for  fructification  is  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  stem ;  the 
.remaining  part  is  tied  up  and  beoteii,  and  an  incision  is  then  made, 
from  which  the  liquor  distils  into  a  vessel  or  bamboo,  closely  fastened 
l)eneath.  This  is  replaced  every  twenty-four  hours," — Hist,  of  Sum. 
f».  88. 

'  The  sanative  qualiUes  of  this  liquor,  like  those  of  many  other 
^specifics,  are  probably  imaginary ;  but  our  author  could  speak  only  of 
;die  popular  belief  as  to  its  virtues.  Indulgence  in  the  use  of  it  is 
generally  thought  to  produce  dysentery. 

'  It  is  nattmd  to  suppose  that  watering  the  trees  during  the  dry 
reason  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  sap,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  juice  or  liquor  distilled. 

♦  Tliis  description  of  the  coco-nut  (cocoa  wilcifera)  is  well  knowx), 
«ven  to  those  who  have  only  seen  the  fruit  as  brought  to  Europe,  to  bis 
perfectly  just;  but  the  grateful  refreshment  afforded  by  its  liquor 
when  drunk  from  the  young  nut,  whilst  the  outer  husk  is  green  and 
the  kernel  still  gelatinous,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have 
travelled,  under  a  fervid  sun,  in  those  countries  where  it  is  produced. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OV  THB  FOURTH  KINODOH,  7XAMSD  BRAGOIAK* 

'  Dragoiak  is  a  kingdom  governed  by  its  own  prince,  and 
haying  its  peculiar  language.^  Its  inhabitants  are  uncivilized, 
-worship  idols,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  grand 
khan.  They  observe  this  horrible  custom,  in  cases  where  any 
member  of  the  family  is  afflicted  with  a  disease : — The  rela*- 
tions  of  the  sick  person  send  for  the  magicians,  whom  they  rev- 
quire,  upon  examination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare  whether 
he  will  recover  or  not.  These,  according  to  the  opinioa 
suggested  to  them  by  the  eyil  spirit,  reply,  either  that  he  will 
recover  or  the  contrary.  If  the  decision  be  that  he  cannot^ 
the  relations  then  call  in  certain  men,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
is,  and  who  perform  their  business  with  dexterity,  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  until  he  be  suffocated.  This  being 
done,  they  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  prepare  it  as 
victuals;  and  when  it  has  been  so  dressed,  the  relations 
assemble,  and  in  a  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it,  not 
leaving  so  much  as  the  marrow  In  the  bones*  Should  any 
particle  of  the  body  be  suffered  to  remain,  it  would  breed 
vermin,  as  they  observe;  these  vermin,  for  want  of  further 
sustenance,  would  perish,  and  their  death  would  prove  the 
occasion  of  grievous  punishment  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
They  afterwards  proceed  to  collect  the  bones,  and  having 
deposited  them  in  a  small,  neat  box,  carry  them  to  some 
cavern  in  the  mountains,  where  they  may  be  safe  against  the 
disturbance  of  wild  animals.  If  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  seize  any  person  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own  district^ 
and  who  cannot  pay  for  his  ransom,  they  put  him  to  death, 
and  devour  him. 

^  Dragoian,  wUch  is  the  same  in  the  Basle  and  older  Latin  editions — 
in  the  manuscripts  Dagoyam,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Beragohi — is 
supposed,  by  Yalentyn  and  other  Dutch  writers,  to  be  intended  for 
Indragiri,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  Andragiri,  a  considerable 
river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island;  which,  although  far  to  the 
southward,  and  consequently  distant  from  the  place  where  the  fleet 
anchored,  might  have  been  visited  by  our  adventurous  traveller  during 
his  five  months'  detention. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

OF  THB  FIFTH  KINGDOM,  NAKED  lAMBRI. 

Lahbri,  in  like  mftuner,  has  its  own  king  and  its  peculiar 
language:'^  the  people  also  worship  idols,  and  call  themselves 
vassals  of  the  grand. khan.  The  country  produces  vezzdno 
(brezil  or  sappan  wood)  in  great  abundance,^  and  also  cam- 
phor, with  a  variety  of  other  drugs.^  They  sow  a  vegetable 
which  resembles  the  sappan,  and  when  it  springs  up  and 
begins  to  throw  out  shoots,  they  transplant  it  to  another 
Bpot,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  three  years.  It  id 
then  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  used  as  a  dye-stuff.*  Marco 
Polo  brought  some  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  with  him  to 
Venice,  and  sowed  them  there;  but  the  climate  not  being 
sufficiently  warm,  none  of  them  came  up.  In  this  kingdom 
are  found  men  with  tails,  a  span  in  length,  like  those  of  the 
dog,  but  not  covered  with  hair.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  formed  in  this  manner,  but  they  dwell  in  the  mountains, 

]  The  name  of  Lambri  appears  without  any  yariatlon  in  the  aereral 
editions,  excepting  that  at  one  place,  where  it  recurs  in  the  early  Latin, 
it  is  printed  Jambri.  If  the  last-mentioned  district  was  Indragiri,  this 
would  seem  to  be  Jambi,  another  large  riyer,  lying  still  more  to  the 
ponthward.  In  the  Qerman  (Niirnberg)  ed.  of  1477,  this  kingdom  or 
district  is  named  Jambu,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  name  of 
Jambi. 

*  This  is  the  ccescdpinia  sappcm  of  Lin.,  well  known  as  a  dye-stuff  by 
the  name  of  Brezil  wood,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
acquired  from  the  country  so  called ;  but  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the 
fact.^  The  words  verzino  in  Italian  and  harcmo  in  Spanish,  of  which 
herzin  and  herzU  are  corruptions,  existed  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  South  America 
in  consequence  of  its  abounding  with  the  tree  which  yields  this 
Useful  dy& 

^  Our  author  might  have  seen  camphor  at  the  town  of  Jambi,  but  it 
*auBt  have  been  carried  thither,  for  sale,  from  the  inland  country  lying 
far  to  the  north-west  of  it,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  anywhere  to  the 
south  of  the  Line. 

^  What  is  here  said  of  a  second  kind  of  dye-stuff,  distinct  from  the 
^rzmOf  is  in  the  Latin  editions  confounded  with  it,  and  to  both  the 
Jame  of  herd  is  applied,  which  is  evidently  connected  with  berzin  and 
Oarcino.  Excepting  the  Indigo  plant  {indigofera  tvnctoria)^  I  do  not 
know  of  any  vegetable  used  for  dying,  of  which  the  leaves,  stalk,  and 
^ot  are  indiiscriminately  employed.  The  same  plant  is  more  particu- 
^ly  described  in  chap.  xz.  of  this  Book,  by  the  name  of  endigo. 
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and  do  not  inhabit  towna.^  The  rhinooerod  is  a  oommon 
inhabitant  of  the  woodsy  and  there  is  gbundanoe  of  all  sorts 
of  game,  both  beasts  and  birds. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OV  CBB  SirtB  ItaODOlt,  irAKKD   VAITFUB,  WHKBS  HXAL   iS  PSOCtlBSD 
raOK  A  CEBTADT  TBSB. 

Faitfub  is  a  kingdom  of  the  same  island,^  governed  by  its 
own  prince,  where  the  people  likewise  worship  idols,  and  pro^ 
fisss  obedience  to  the  grand  khan.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
a  species  of  camphor,  much  superior  in  quality  to  any  other^ 
is  produced.  It  is  named  the  camphor  of  Fanfur,  and  is  sold 
for  its  weight  in  gold.^  There  is  not  any  wheat  nor  other 
com,  but  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  rice,  with  milk,  and 
the  wine  extracted  from  trees  in  the  manner  thdt  has  been 
described  in  the  chapter  respecting  Samara*  They  have  also 
a  tree  from  which,  by  a  singular  process,  they  obtain  a  kind 
of  meal>  The  stem  is  lofty,  and  as  thick  as  can  be  grasped 
by  two  men.  When  from  this  the  outer  bark  is  stripped,  the 
ligneous  substance  is  found  to  be  about  three  inches  in  thick* 
ness,  and  the  central  part  is  filled  with  pith,  which  yields  a 

^  The  notion  of  the  mountaineers  with  tails  seems  to  have  its  origin 
in  l^e  name  of  orang  utan,  or  "  wild  men/'  giyen  to  certain  apes  that 
more  particularly  resemble  the  human  species. 

'  Fanfiir  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  island  of  Paochor/separated 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  by  a  narrow  strait ;  but  although 
bot  warranted  by  analogy  of  sound,  I  incline  to  think  it  intended  iot 
Kampor  (which  the  Arabian  pilots  would  pronounce  Kanfar)  on  a  river 
opening  into  the  same  str^t,  which,  at  the  period  when  Pas^  flou- 
rished, was  likewide  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  J.  de  Barros  and  other  early  writers* 

*  The  superiority  of  the  native  camphor,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  (who  are  the  principal  purchasers)^  over  that  prepared  in  their 
own  country  and  in  Japan,  has  already  been  noticed.  Its  price,  in 
modem  times,  although  by  no  means  equal  to  its  weight  in  gold,  ia 
more  than  double  its  weight  in  silver.  According  to  a  price-current 
of  goods  at  Batavia,  for  the  year  1S14,  the  finest  sortef  Camphor-barus 
is  stated  at  50  rupees,  or  6L  5$,  per  lb.,  whilst  in  the  market  the  China 
er  Japan  camphor  is  less  than  one  rupee,  or  about  2j.  per  lb. 

*  By  this  is  meant  the  sago-tree,  called  rumtiya  and  puAn  wgu  by 
the  Malays  , 


Bied  or  flour^  rawmblflig  tiiact  procured  from  ihe  acora  Thd 
pith  28  pot  into  Tessels  filled  with  water,  and  is  fltirred  about 
-with  a  sticky  in  order  that  the  fibres  and  other  impurities 
may  rise  to  tiie  top,  and  the  pure  fiuinaeeons  part  subside  to 
the  bottom.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  flour  which  remains,  divested  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  is  applied  to  use,  by  making  it  into  cakes  and  various 
kinds  of  pastry.^  Of  this,  which  resembles  barley  bread  in 
appearance  and  taste,  Marco  Polo  has  frequently  eaten,  and 
some  of  it  he  broilght  home  with  him  to  Venice.'*  The  wood 
of  the  tree,  in  thickness  about  three  inches  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned), may  be  compared  to  iron  in  this  respect,  that  whed 
thrown  into  water  it  immediately  sinks.  It  admits  of  being 
split  in  an  even  direction  from  one  end  to  the  other,  like  the 
bamboo  cane.  Of  this  the  natives  make  short  lances :  were 
they  to  be  of  any  considerable  length,  their  weight  would 
render  it  impossible  to  carry  or  to  use  them.  They  are 
sfaarpened  at  one  end,  and  rendered  so  hard  by  fire  that  they 
are  capable  of  penetrating  any  sort  of  armour,  and  in  many 
respects  are  preferable  to  iron>    What  we  have  said  on  the 

'  The  expression  in  the  text  is,  "  come  quella  del  carvolo"  a  word 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,  as  applied  to  any  vegetable. 
In  Portuguese  carvcdho  is  the  oak. 

'  The  method  of  preparing  the  sago  from  the  farinaceous  and 
glutinoua  pith  of  the  tree,  has  beed  fully  described  by  Rumphius^ 
Poivre,  and  others,  but  more  succinctly  in  the  Asiat.  Researches. 
'*  The  principal  article  of  their  food,"  says  my  late  estimable  friend 
Hr.  John  Crisp,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  islands,  l3ring 
off  the  coast  of  Sumatra^  "is  sago,  which  is  found  in  plenty  on  these 
islands.  The  tree,  when  ripe,  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith,  which  forma 
the  sago,  taken  out,  and  the  mealy  part  separated  from  tiie  fibrous  by 
maceration  and  treading  it  in  a  Uurge  trough,  continually  supplied  with 
fresh  water;  the  mealy  part  subsides,  and  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  a 
kind  of  rush,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  they  take  it  ftom.  their  store  for  immediate  use  some 
further  preparation  of  washing  is  necessary,  but  they  do  not  granulate 
it.  One  tree  will  sometimes  yield  two  hundred  pounds  of  sago :  when 
they  cook  it,  it  is  put  into  the  hollow  joints  of  a  thin  bamboo,  and 
roasted  over  the  fire."— Vol.  vi.  p.  88. 

*  Captain  Thomas  Forrest  brought  to  England  in  1778,  and  exhi- 
bited at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  cakes- of  sago-bread,  prepared  by  the  nativeir 
of  New  Quinea)  as  well  as  the  earthem  oTen  Used  for  baking  them, 
of  which  theve  is  an  engraving  in  ihe  aooount  of  his  voyage  to  th&t 
country,  p.  888. 

*  It  is  evident  that  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  jsupposing- 
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anxlgect  of  this  kingdom  (one  of  the  diTisionB  of  the  island)  is 
sufficient.  Of  the  other  kingdoms  composing  the  remaining 
part  we  shall  not  speak,  beoiuse  Marco  Polo  did  not  visit 
them.  Proceeding  further,  we  shall  next  describe  a  small 
island  named  Nocueran. 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 

Of  THE  ISIULITD  or  HOCUEAiLH, 

Upoir  leaying  Java  (minor)  and  the  kingdom  of  Lambri, 
fmd  sailing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  you  fall  in 
with  two  islands,  one  of  which  is  named  Nocueran/  and  the 
other  Angaman.  Nocueran  is  not  under  the  govemment  of 
a  king,  and  the  people  are  little  removed  from  the  conditions 
of  beasts;  all  of  them,  both  males  and  females,  going  naked, 
without  a  covering  to  any  part  of  the  body.  They  are  idol^ 
aters.  Their  woods  abound  with  the  noblest  and  most  valu- 
able trees,  such  as  the  white  and  the  red  sandal,  those  which 
bear  the  Indian  (coco)  nuts,  cloves,  and  sappan ;  besides  which 
they  have  a  variety  of  drugs,^  Proceeding  further,  we  shall 
speak  of  Angaman. 

that  this  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  admits  of  being  split  longi- 
tudinally  into  kths,  like  the  bamboo  cane^  is  the  ligneous  part  of  ^e 
sago-tree,  the  texture  of  which  is  veiy  different.  What  he  describes 
as  fit  for  making  lances  is  the  stem  of  another  palm  growing  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  country,  called  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
nibong,  and  by  naturalists  carifota  urens,  which  he  has  confounded 
with  its  neighbouring  tree.  Botanists  of  great  celebrity,  however, 
have  not- shown  more  discrimination  with  regard  to  some  of  the  ff^nera 
of  which  the  order  of  palms  is  composed. 

^  The  island  here  called  Nocueran,  in  the  "Baale  edition  Necuram, 
in  the  older  Latin  Necuran,  and  in  the  Italian  epitome  Necunera,  is 
evidently  one  of  the  Nioobar  islands,  named  in  our  maps  Nonooury, 
Kancowrie^  Noncavery,  and  in  that  of  D'Anville  Nioavery;  which, 
although  not  the  largest  of  them,  is,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  the 
best  known.  Its  distance  from  the  extreme  point  of  Sumatra  is  about 
two  degrees  and  a  half,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  nautical  miles. 

»  « Trees  of  great  height  and  size,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Asiatiot 
Besearches,  vol.  iiL  p.  160,  "  are  to  be  seen  in  their  woods  of  a  compact 
texture,  well  calculated  for  naval  construction."  Note.  **  One  of  these 
our  people  cut  down,  that  measured  nine  fathoms  in  circumference,  or 
fifty-four  feet."  Noble  trees  indeed !  "But  the  productions  of  which 
they  are  more  particularly  careful  are  the  coco  and  areca  (betel-nut) 
trees.  •  <  •  Wild  cizmamon  and  sassafras  grow  there  also,'* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  QF  ANOAMAK. 

Angahan  is  a  very  large  island,  not  governed  by  a  king.^ 
The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  are  a  most  brutish  and 
savage  race,  having  heads,  eyes,  and  teeth  resembling  those  of 
the  canine  species.^  Their  dispositions  are  cruel,  and  every 
person,  not  being  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  they  kill  and  eat.  They  have  abundance 
and  variety  of  drugs.  Their  food  is  rice  and  milk,  and  flesh 
of  every  description.  They  have  Indian  nuts,  apples  of  para- 
dise,* and  many  other  fruits  difierent  from  those  which  grow 
in  our  country. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  TBB  ISLAND  OF  ZISILAR. 

Taking  a  departure  from  the  island  of  Angaman,  and 
steering  a  course  something  to  the  southward  of  west,  for  a 

'  ^  No  doubts  will  be  entertained  of  the  Angaman  of  Ramuaio's  and 
the  older  Latin  texts,  the  Angania  of  ihe^BasIe,  and: the  Nangama  of 
the  Italian  epitomes,  being  intended  for  those  islands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  we  term  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Audaman. 

^  "  The  Andaman  islands,"  says  Mr.  R.  H.  Colebrooke,  "are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  the  least  civilized  perhaps  in  the  world,  being  nearer 
to  a  state  of  nature  than  any  other  we  read  ot  Their  colour  is  of  the 
darkest  hue,  their  stature  in  general  small,  and  their  aspect  uncouth. 
Their  limbs  are  ill-formed  and  slender,  their  bellies  prominent,  and 
like  the  Africans  they  have  woolly  heads,  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses. 
They  go  quite  naked."  (Asiat.  Res.  voL  iv.  p.  889.)  "  lis  sont  noirs," 
says  tiie  Arabian  travellers,  *'  ils  ont  les  cheveux  crespus,  le  visage  et 
les  yeux  afireux,  les  pieds  fort  grands  et  presque  longs  d'une  coud^e, 
et  ils  vont  tout  nuds."  (Anciennes  Relat.  p.  5.)  This  early  description 
sufficiently  confutes  the  ill-foimded  tale  of  the  islands  having  been 
originally  peopled  by  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  invented  and  credited  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  eastern  islands  being 
equally  peopled  with  a  race  of  negroes. 

'  By  the  fwmt/MH'acJm  are  meant  ptkntains^  the  |>»Nm9  of  the  Malay  1!^ 
And  miw9  paradinaca  of  Liimseus, 
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thousaud  miles,  the  island  of  Zeilan  presents  itsel£^  Thi% 
for  its  actual  size,  is  better  circumstanced  than  any  other 
island  in  the  world.  It  is  in  circuit  two  thousand  four  hun* 
dred  miles,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  still  larger,  its  cir> 
eumference  then  measuring  full  three  thousand  six  hundred 
miles,  as  the  Mappa-Mundi  says.^  But  the  northern  gales^ 
which  blow  with  prodigious  violence,  have  in  a  manner  cor- 
roded the  mountains,  so  that  they  have  in  some  parts  Mien 
and  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  the  island,  £rom  that  cause,  no  longer 
retains  its  original  size.  It  is  governed  by  a  king  whosa 
name  is  Sender-naz.^  The  people  worship  idols,  and  are 
independent  of  every  other  state.  Both  men  and  women  ga 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  only  wrapping  a  cloth  round  the 
middle  part  of  their  bodies.*     They  have  no  grain  besides 

*  The  name  of  this  important  island,  which  is  pronounced  Selan  by 
the  Persians  and  people  of  Hindustan  (who  also  call  it  Serendib),  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  several  versions,  more  free  from  corruption 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  work.  In  Ramusio's '  text  it  is  written 
Zeilan,  in  that  of  the  Bdfile  editon,  Seilam,  in  the  older  Latin,  Seylam, 
and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Silan ;  all  of  which  are  preferable  to  th& 
orthography  of  Ceyloft,  as  we  (from  the  Dutch  1  presume)  are  accus- 
tomed to  write  the  word.  The  course  to  the  southernmost  part  of  it, 
from  the  Andamans,  is  nearly  west-south-west,  and  the  diistance,  by 
measurement  on  the  map,  something  more  than  nine  himdred  geogra^ 
phical  miles. 

'  [SicrU  dicit  Mapp<Mn>wndi,  I  have  given  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Latin  words,  rather  than  Marsden's  version  of  the  text  of  Bamusia 
Mappa-mundi,  or  Afappemondef  was  the  name  given  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  sort  of  map  of  the  world  then  in  use,  and  it  was  alsa 
sometimes  used  as  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  geography.  In  fact,  a  map 
of  the  world  was  in  some  measure  a  treatise  on  geography,  as  a  written 
description  was  commonly  added  to  each  place  on  the  map,  which 
explains  the  word  dicit.]  The  mappe-monde  used  by  Marco  Polo  was, 
no  doubt,  an  eastern  one^-Chinese,  or  Arabian.  Mr.  Cerdiner,  in  hiB 
Description  of  Ceylon,  published  in  1807,  states  it  to  be  "a  tradition 
of  the  natives  (supported,  as  it  is  said,  by  astronomical  observations) 
that  the  island  is  much  diminished  in  size  from  what  it  was  formerly ; 
which  tradition  is  partieularly  mentioned  by  Marco  Paolo,  a  Yenetiaiiy 
who  visited  the  east  in  the  thirteenth  century." — ^Vol.  i  p.  2, 

*  Indian  proper  names  are  always  significant.  That  of  Sender-naa 
appears  to  be  intended  for  Chandra-naa,  implying  the  wane  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  moon.  Although  not  perh^w  the  king  of  Candy,  or  of 
the  whole  island,  he  may  have  reigned  over  a  district  on  the  western 
coast,  and  probably  that  which  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  from 
the  opposite  continent.  i 

'  *  "  The  dress  of  the  common  people^"  says  Mr.  Cordiner,  "  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  calico  or  musUn  wrapped  xonnd  the  waifit^  tho 
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rice  and  sesatn6,  of  which  latter  they  make  oil.  Their  fodd 
is  milk,  rice,  and  fleeii,  and  they  drink  the  wine  drawn  from 
trees^  which  has  already  been  described.^  There  is  here  the 
best  sappan*  wood  that  can  anywhere  be  met  with.  The 
island  produces  more  beautifdl  and  valuable  rabies  than  are 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  likewise  sapphires^ 
topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  many  other  precious  and 
costly  stones.^  The  king  is  reported  to  possess  the  grandest 
ruby  that  ever  was  seen,  being  a  span  in  length,  and  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  brilliant  beyond  description,  and 
without  a  single  flaw.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  glowing 
fire,^  and  upon  the  whole  is  so  valuable  that  no  estimation 
can  be  made  of  its  worth  in  money.  The  grand  khan,. 
Kublai,  sent  ambassadors  to  this  monarch,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  yield  to  him  the  pocsession  of  this  ruby ;  in 
return  for  which  he  should  receive  the  value  of  a  city.  The 
answer  he  made  was  to  this  effect :  that  he  would  not  sell  it 
for  all  the  treasure  of  the  imiverse;  nor  could  he  on.  any 
terms  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  his  dominions,  being  a  Jewel 
handed  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne;*  The 

size  and  qtiality  of  which  correspond  to  the  eircumBtances  of  th» 
wearer.    The  more  indigent  are  very  tparingly  covered." — Vol.  i.  p.  94* 

1  "  Frait,"  [Bays  the  same  writer,  "  is  the  principal  article  of  their 
fbod.  Kice  is  a  luxury  of  which  many  of  them  seldom  partake :  fish 
and  flesh  come  nearly  under  the  same  description."  ''  They  occasionally 
drink  the  sweet  limpid  water  which  is  found  within  the  coco-nut,  and 
sometimes  palm-wine,  or  liquor  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  before 
it  attains  an  inebriating  quidity."  (P.  104.)  **  Of  rice,"  says  Enox,  "  they 
have  several  sorts/'  "  ToUa  is  a  seed  used  to  make  oil."  (I*.  7—12.)  Thitt 
is  the  tilf  or  sesam^  seed,  of  Gladwin's  Materia  Medica. 

^  *'  In  this  island,"  says  ^oz,  "  are  several  sorts  of  precious  stones, 
which  the  king,  for  his  part,  has  enough  of,  and  so  careth  not  to  hav« 
more  discovery  mada  »  .  .  Also  there  are  certain  rivers  out  of  which  it 
is  generally  reported  they  do  take  rubies  and  sapphires,  for  the  kingf » 
nse,  and  cats'-eyes."  (P.  31.)  Mr.  Cordiner  enunierates,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Ceylon^  the  ruby,  emerald,  topaz,  amethyst,  sapphirCi  cats'- 
eye  or  opal,  cinnamon  stone  or  game^  agate^  sudomz,  and  some 
others.— Vol.  i.  p.  14. 

*  This  description  seems  to  be  intended  for  what  is  vaguely  termed 
the  carbuncle,  which  Woodward  defines  to  be  "a  stone  of  the  ruby 
kind,  of  a  rich  blood-red  colour,"  and  is  believed  to  have  the  quality  of 
shining  in  the  dark. 

*  If  this  extraordinary  stone  had  any  real  existence,  it  may  have 
been  a  lump  of  coloured  crystal ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  with  Eastern 
princes,  in  the  preambles  of  ^eir  letters  and  warrants,  to  boast  the 
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grand  khan  failed  therefoiB  to  acquire  it.  The  people  of  this 
island  are  hj  no  means  of  a  military  habit,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  abject  and  timid  ;^  and  when  there  is  occasion  to 
employ  soldiers,  they  are  procured  from  other  countries,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahometans.  Nothing  else  of  a  remark- 
able nature  presenting  itself^  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of 
Maabar. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

OF  THE  PBOYINCE  OF  MAABAB. 

§  1.  Leaving  the  island  of  Zeilan,  and  sailing  in  a  westerly 
direction  sixty  miles,^  you  reach  the  great  province  of  Maa- 
bar,^ which  is  not  an  island,  but  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
the  greater  India>  as  it  is  termed,  being  the  noblest  and 

posaession  of  imn^ginary  and  improbable  curiosities;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  fallacy  of  the  pretension  will  account  for  the  king's  rejecting 
the  magnificent  terms  held  out  for  the  purchase  of  it  by  itie  emperor 
of  China. 

1  "  The  Cingalese,"  says  M.  Cordiner,  **  are  indigent,  harmless,  indo- 
lent, and  unwarlike,  remarkable  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness, 
and  timidity."  '|  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  train  a  body 
of  them  as  soldiers,  but,  after  gi'eat  perseyerance,  it  completely  failed 
of  success."  (P.  92.)  [Other  accounts,  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in 
this  character.] 

'  The  distance  between  Aripo  on  Ceylon  and  the  nearest  part  of  the 
continent  ia  exactly  sixty  geographical  miles,  but  such  precision  not 
being  uniform  in  our  author's  work,  is  not  here  to  be  insisted  on;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  port  in  which  the  fleet  lay  was  Columbo  rather 
than  Aripo. 

*  The  name  of  this  country,  which  both  in  the  B&sle  edition  and  the 
older  Latin  is  Maabar,  and  Moabar  in  the  epitomes,  is  Malabar  in  the 
text  of  Ramusio,  of  which  the  former  has  been  supposed  a  corruption ; 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  circumstances  unequivocally  point  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  as  the  place  where  the 
fleet  arrived  after  leaving  Ceylon ;  and  what  puts  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt  is,  that  the  province  of  Malabar  is  afterwards  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  its  proper  place.  Makbar,  signifying  a  "  passage,  ferry,  ford, 
trajectuB  "  (see  the  dictionaries  of  Meninski  and  Richardson),  was  an 
appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  what  we  call  the  Tinevelly, 
Madura,  and,  perhaps,  Tanjore  countries — ^from  their  vicinity,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  sand-banks  and  coiul  reefs 
named  Rama's  or  Adam's  bridge.  It  is  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  all  the  oriental  geographers  and  hifl« 
Brians  who  have  treated  of  this  portion  of  iadia« 
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richest  ooimtary  in  the  world.  It  is  goremed  by  four  king^ 
of  whom  the  principal  is  named  Sender-bandi.^  Withid  h!s 
dominions  is  a  fishery  for  pearls,  in  the  gulf  of  a  bay  that 
lies  between  Maabar  and  the  island  of  Zeilan,^  where  the 
water  is  not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  fitthoms  in  depti^ 
and  in  some  places  not  more  than  tw<f  &thoms.'  The  busi* 
ness  of  the  fishery  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
A  number  of  merdiants  form  themselyes  into  separate  com- 
panies, and  employ  many  vessels  and  boats  of  different  sizes^ 
well  provided  with  ground-tackle,  by  whidi  to  ride  safely  at 
anchor.^  They  engage  and  carry  with  them  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  the  art  of  diving  for  the  oyst>ers  in  which  the  pear!s 
are  enclosed.  These  they  bring  up  in  bags  made  of  netting 
that  are  fastened  about  their  bodies,  and  then  repeat  the 
operation,  rising  to  the  sur&ce  when  they  can  no  longer  keep 
their  breath,  and  after  a  short  interval  diving  again.^   In  this 

1  The  ininoes  of  India  were  supposed  to  belong  to  ^e  Jkshetri  or 
knilitary  tribe^  and  to  be  descended  fh>ni  one  or  other  of  two  illustrious 
races,  termed  the  iwrya  wvngBOf  or  race  of  the  sun,  and  cAotu^ra  vcrngtm,. 
or  race  of  the  moon.  The  king  here  spoken  of  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  latter,  and  his  name  of  Chandra  Bandi  may  be  understood  to 
signify  the  *^  slaye  or  servant  of  the  moon."  [The  Paris  Latin  text  reads 
Sanderba  rex  de  Var.] 

'  The  banks  on  which  the  fishery  for  pearls  takes  place  appear  t» 
occupy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf 
that  separates  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India,  or, 
more  strictly,  of  that  portion  of  the  gulf  which  lies  to  the  southward 
of  Adam's  bridge.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  banks  most  commonly 
fished  are  near  the  small  island  of  Kandr,  and  on  the  western  or  conr 
tinental  side,  near  the  bay  of  Tutakorln.  This  latter,  or  some  place  io) 
its  yicinity,  may  be  presumed  to  haye  been  the  scene  of  our  author's' 
obseryations. 

'  ''The  depth  of  water  oyer  the  different  banks,"  says  Cordiner, 
''  yaries  from  three  to  fifteen  fiskthoms ;  but  the  best  fishing  is  found  in 
from  six  to  eight  fathoms."  (Description  of  Ceylon,  yoL  ii.  p.  41.)  A 
paper  in  the  Asiatic  Bes.,  yoL  y.  p.  401,  states  the  depth  at  from  fiye  to 
ten  fathoms.  At  Sooloo,  the  pearl-oysters  are  taken  from  the  depth  of 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  only. 

^  *  It  is  probable  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  for  the  pearl-oysters  was 
then  farmed,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  one  or  more  merchant  ad- 
venturers. 

^^  " The  crew  consists  of  twenty-three  pemonSi  ten  of  whom  are 
divers."  ''  Each  boat  is  supplied  with  fiye  diving  stones,  and  five  netted 
baskets."  (Descr.  of  Ceylon,  p.  41.)  '*  These  Indians,  accustomed  to  dive 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  fearlessly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  ten  fathoms,  in  search  of  treasures*    By  two  corda  a 
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opertktten  iliefy  penerere  during  the  whole  oFthla  daj,  and  by 
their  exerticmB  aooumulate  (in  the  ooune  of  the  season)  a 
.quantity  of  oysters  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  all 
'<xmntrie8.^  The  greater  proportion  of  the  pearls  obtained 
fix>m  the  fisheries  in  this  gulf,  are  round,  and  of  3.  good 
lustre.  The  spot  where  the  oysters  are  taken  in  the  greatest 
.number  is  called  Betala,  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland; 
.and  from  thenoe  the  fisbeiy  extends  sizi^  miles  to  the 
.southward.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  gulf  being  infested  with  a  kind  of 
large  fish,  which  often  prove  destructiye  to  the  divers,  the 
.  merchants  take  the  precaution  of  being  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain enchanters  belonging  to  a  class  of  Brahmans,  who,  by 
means  of  their  diaboli^  art,  have  the  power  of  constraining 
and  stupifying  these  fish,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
.mischief;^  and  as  the  fishing  takes  place  in  the  daytime 

'•diving  stone  and  a  net  are  connected  with  the  boat.  The  diyer,  patting 
i;he  toee  of  his  I'ight  foot  on  the  hair  rope  of  the  diving  stone^  and  tiiose 
of  hia  left  on  the  net,  seizes  the  two  cords  with  one  himd,  and  shutting 
liis  nostrils  with  the  other,  plunges  into  the  wator.  On  reaidiing  the 
bottom,  he  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  collects  into  it  the  pearl 
shells  as  fast  as  possible  during  the  time  he  finds  himself  able  to  remain 
under  water,  which  usually  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  resumes 
liis  former  posture,  and,  making  a  signal  by  pulling  the  cords,  he  is 
immediately  lifted  into  the  boat."  **  When  the  first  five  divers  come 
.up,  and  are  respiring,  the  other  five  are  going  down  with  the  same 
«tones.  Each  brings  up  about  one  hundred  oysters  in  his  net,  and,  if 
not  interrupted  by  any  accident,  may  make  fifbf  trips  in  a  forenoon." 
^Asiat.  Bes.  yol.  v.  p.  401.)  The  account  of  these  operations,  as  given 
by  2fr.  Coidiner,  is  still  more  circumstantial ;  but  whieit  has  be^i  stated 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  correctness  of  our  author's  relation. 

1  **  One  boat  has  been  known  to  bring  to  land,  in  one  day,  thirty* 
.three  thousand  bysten,  and  in  another  not  more  than  three  hundred." 
"**At  many  fisheries,  upwards  of  two  millions  of  oysters  have  been 
brought  on  shore  at  one  time." — ^Descript.  of  Ceylon,  p.  67. 

>  In  the  map  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  given  l^  YalsBtyn  hi  his 
^th  volume,  we  find  a  place  named  Wedale,  or  Yedale,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Tutakorln,  and  immediately  within 
iihe  island  of  Bamiseram.  This  may  be  the  Betsla  of  Bamuaio's  tezt^ 
-which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  version. 

*  "The  superstition  of  the  divers  renders  the  shark-channers  a 
necessary  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  pearl  fishery.  All  these 
impostors  belong  to  one  family,  and  no  person  who  does  not  form  a 
branch  of  it  can  aspire  to  that  oflloe.  The  natives  have  firm  confidence 
in  th«ir  power  over  the  monsters  of  the  sea ;  nor  would  they  deteend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  without  knowing  tiiat  one  of  those  «n4diaatetB 
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ifvij,  {hey  disixnitinue  the  effect  of  the  chana  in  the  evening^; 
in  order  that  dishonest  persons  who  might  be  inclined  to  take 
the  opportunity,  of  diving  at  night  and  stealing  the  oysters, 
may  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension  they  feel  of  the  un- 
restrained rayages  of  these  animals.^  The  enchanters  are 
likewise  profound  adepts  in  the  art  of  fascinating  all  kinds  of 
beasts  and  birds.  The  fishery  commences  in  ti^e  month  of 
April,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  May.^  The  privilege  of 
engaging  in  it  is  fiurmed  of  the  king,  to  whom  a  tenth  part 
only  of  the  produce  is  allowed;  to  the  magicians  they  allow 
a  twentieth  part,  and  consequently  they  reserve  to  themselves 
a  considerable  profit.^  By  the  time  the  period  above-men- 
tioned is  completed,  the  stock  of  oysters  is  exhausted ;  and 
the  vessels  are  then  taken  to  another  place,  distant  full  three 
hundred  miles  from  this  gnH,  where  they  establish  themselves 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of 
October.^    Independently  of  the  tenth  of  the  pearls  to  which 

were  present  in  the  fleet.  Two  of  them  are  constantly  employed.  One 
of  them  goes  out  regularly  in  the  head  pilot's  boat;  the  other  performs 
certain  ceremonies  on  shore."  *'The  shark-charmer  is  called  in  the 
3Ialabar  language  Ccutal-cutti,  and  in  the  Hindostanee  Jfybanda,  each  of 
which  flignifies  a  binder  of  sharks." — Descript.  of  Ceylon,  voL  IL  p.  51. 

^  *'  Their  superstition  in  this  particular  is  farourable  to  the  interests 
pf  government,  as,  from  their  tenor  at  diving  Without  the  protection 
of  the  eharms,  it  prevents  any  attempt  being  made  to  plunder  the 
oyster  banks,"  (P.  ^3.)  It  may  have  been  invented  or  encouraged  with 
ihatview, 

^  Our  author  is  correot  aa  to  the  duration  of  the  fisheiy,  being  com* 
monly  thirty  days,  although  th»b  x^eriod  is  sometimes  exceeded  when 
interruptions  have  taken  plaoe;  but  he  has  stated  the  commencement 
later  by  at  least  one  month  than  is  the  established  rule.  If,  as  some 
jBuppose,  there  is  a  alow  progressive  variation  of  seasons,  the  monsoone 
jnij^t  formerly  have  chimg^  somewhat  later  than  they  do  at  present ; 
or  there  might,  in  the  year  1292,  have  been  something  particular  in  the 
weather  to  retard  the  commencement,  and  to  £»voux  the  protraction  of 
ihe  fishery.  It  is,  however,  the  most  probable  that,  in  his  notea^  our 
«uthor  wrote  April  and  May  by  mistake  for  March  and  April 

'  Instead  of  talung,  as  the  royalty,  a  proportion  of  the  produce, 
^hich  is  the  more  eqidtable,  though  less  convenient  mode,  modem 
^vemments  have  been  in  the  practice  of  selling  the  exduaive  privilege 
Sot  thfl  season  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder ;  but  the  divers  and 
.other  agents  employed  in  the  fisheiy  are  remunerated  in  land. 

^  It  does  not  appear  what  place  it  was,  at  the  distance  of  three 
iiundred  miles,  to  which  the  vessels  were  accustomed  to  retire  upon 
iquitting  the  fi^eiy  on  this  coast.  According  to  Cordiner,  "  the  boats, 
•with  their  crews  and  diven^  oome  from  Manaar,  Jaffiia»  Ramlsaeram, 
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tho  king  is  entitled,  he  requires  to  have  the  choice  of  aU  such 
as  are  laiige  and  well-shaped ;  and  as  he  pays  libeiaily  for 
them,  the  merchants  are  not  disinclined  to  cany  them  to  him 
for  that  purpose.^ 

§  2.  The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  coantry  always  go 
naked,  excepting  that  they  cover  with  a  piece  of  dpth  those 
parts  of  the  hody  which  modesty  dictates.^  .  The  king  is  no 
more  clothed  than  the  rest,  except  that  he  has  a  piece  of 
richer  cloth;  hut  is  honourably  distinguished  by  various 
kinds  of  ornaments,  such  as  a  collar  set  with  jewels,  sapphiresy 
emeralds,  and  rubies,  of  immense  value.  He  also  wears,  sus* 
pended  from  the  neck  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  a  fine  silkea 
string  containing  one  hundred  and  four  laige  and  handsome 
pearls  and  rubies.  The  reason  for  this  particular  number  is, 
that  he  is  required  by  the  rules  of  his  religion  to  repeat  a 
prayer  or  invocation  so  many  times,  daily,  in  honour  of  his 
gods;  and  this  his  ancestors  never  &,iled  to  perform.^  The 
daily  prayer  consists  of  these  words,  pacauca^  pacauca^ 
pacauca,  which  they  repeat  one  hundred  and  four  times. 

Nagore,  Tutakoreen,  Travancoro,  Kilkerty,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel ;"  but  in  the  Aeiatic  Besearches  it  is  said  that  **  the 
doniet  (boats)  appointed  for  the  fishery  are  not  all  procured  at  Ceylon ; 
many  come  from  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar."  (VoL  v^ 
p.  400.)  On  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  the  seasons  9xe  the  reverse 
of  what  they  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsulak  / 

*  At  some  periods  the  kings  have  required  that  all  j>earls  exceeding 
a  stated  size  should  be  considered  as  royal  property,  and  resetred  for 
their  use. 

'  "  Quelquefois  leur  habillement,"  says  Sotmerat,  "  est  encore  -pknd 
simple;  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  des  Indiens  dont  tout  le  vdtement  n'est 
qu'un  morceau  de  toile  qui  sert  k  cacher  les  parties  naturelles."  (Voy* 
aux  Indes,  &c.,  tom.  i  p.  29.)  **  L'habito  di  queste  genti  h  que  vanno 
tutte  nude,  salvo  que  portano  \m  panno  intomo  alia  parte  inhonestew*' 
— Itin.  di  Lodovico  Baithema,  fol.  158-2. 

'  Rosaries  or  chaplets,  the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  memory  in 
counting  the  repetition  of  prayers,  are  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  followers  of  Brahma,  Buddha  or  Fo,  and  Mahomet,  as  well  as  by  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  number  of  beads  in  the  chapletft 
borne  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  w  well  as  by  the  worshippers  of 
Fo,  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  eight.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  th&t 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  four,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an 
error,  to  which  the  mode  of  notation  in  the  old  manuscripts,  by  Roman 
figures,  is  extremely  liable ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  avow  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  precisioii  the  divisions  of  the 
rosary  used  either  by  a  Hindu  or  Mahometan*  • 
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On  each  arm  lie  wears  three  gold  bracelets,  adorned  with 
pearls  and  jewels;  on  three  different  parts  of  the  leg,  golden 
I>and8  ornamented  in  the  same  manner ;  and  on  the  toes  of 
liis  feet,  as  well  as  on  his  fingers, -rings  of  inestimable  value.^ 
To  this  king  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  £susility  to  display  such 
Bplendid  regalia,  as  the  precious  stones  and  the  pearls  are  all 
the  produce  of  his  own  dominions.^  He  has  at  the  least  one 
thousand  wives  and  concubines ;  and  when  he  sees  a  womai^ 
whose  beauty  pleases  him,  he  inunediately  signifies  his  desire 
to  possess  her.  In  this  manner  he  appropriated  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  who  being  a  discreet  and  sensible  man,  was 
prevailed  upon  not  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  broil,  although 
repeatedly  on  the  point  of  having  recourse  to  arms.  On 
these  occasions  their  mother  remonstrated  with  them,  and 
exposing  her  breasts,  said:  **If  you,  my  children,  disgrace 
yourselves  by  acts  of  hostility  against  each  other,  I  shall 
instantly  sever  from  my  body  these  breasts  from  which  you 
xirew  your  nourishment;"  and  thus  the  irritation  was  allowed 
to  subside. 

The  king  retains  about  his  person  many  knights,  who  are 
distinguished  by  an  appellation,  signifying  **the  devoted 
Bervants  of  his  majesty,  in  this  world  and  the  next.*'  These 
attend  upon  his  person  at  court,  ride  by  his  side  in  proces* 
49ions,  and  accompany  him  on  all  occasions.  They  exercise 
considerable  authority  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  when  tiie  ceremony  of  burning  hii 
^JodJ  takes  place,  all  these  devoted  servants  throw  themselves 
into  the  same  Sxe,  and  are  consumed  with  the  royal  corpse ; 
intending  by  this  act  to  bear  him  company  in  another  life.' 

^  The  description  of  the  omamentB  worn  by  this  prince  is  con* 
formable  to  what  we  read  in  the  voyage  of  Lodorico  Barthema,  who 
aays :  "Non  si  potria  stimare  le  gioie  e  perie  che  porta  il  re."  "Port 
tava  tante  gioie  nell'  orrechie,  e  nelle  mani,  nelle  bracchia,  ne  piedi  e 
nelle  gambe,  che  era  cosa  mirabile  a  vedere."  (FoL  161.)  See  also 
Jbiciennes  Relations,  par  Renaudot. 

.'  It  would  appear  that  our  author  does  not  speak  of  the  raja  of  a 
limited  district  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  the  fishery,  but  of  a  sovereign 
whose  dominions  embraced  the  inland  country  where  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found.  The  king  of  Narsiuga,  whose  capital 
at  a  subsequent  period  was  Bijanagar  or  Grolconda,  ruled  at  this  period 
not  only  the  Telinga  and  Karnata  coimtry,  but  all  the  coast  of  Coro- 
.jnandel,  as  far  souSiward  as  Cape  Komari,  or  Comorin. 

*  The  authorities  for  the  practice  of  burning  the  Beirants,  as  weU  ai 
00 
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The  fiftfmag  custom  lOcMua  pr^raik.  Yfhisk  «  kifig  dki^ 
tiie  aoQ  who  gaoModa  Uia  doM  not  meddle  mtk  tfao  trmttisi 
wbkk  tlM  former  had  umamed,  unler  the  in^rcvHimt  tbai  It 
woald  reflect  upon  hii  own  alnlity  to  gorem^  if  \mag  left 
bk  Ml  pomOBBion  of  the  terntory,  he  did  aotiibowlaisQMMlf  m 
cepaMe  of  enriohing  the  tmeenry  ae  hk  father  was.  la^oi^ 
•equenee  of  tya  prejudice  it  ia  supposed  that  iauaeaae  wealA 
is  aecmmdated  b j  aneoMmre  genemtieiiB. 
;  No  horsM  beifig  bred  in  thia  ocsntiyp  the  king  end  hia 
thiee  royal  brothara  eaq^d  large  aanu  of  xaooejjamuiaUj 
fgt  the  pur^iase  of  them  from  msrcbants  of  Ormii^  Diu£Env 
P^dher,  asKi  Adem^^  who  eany  tinm  thither  kg  sak^  aad 
become  rich  bj  the  traffic,  as  they  import  to  the  mimW  of 
fi^e  thouaBod,  and  for  each  of  them  obtain  five  handled  aaggi 
of  gold,  being  equal  to  one  himdred  saaiks  of  ailioer.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  ia  oeoseqaenQe,  aa  it  is  aupposedy  of  their 
not  haTiog  pevaons  propeiiy  qualified  to  take  ease  ef  tbua  or 
to  admimster  the  requisite  medicine^  psKhaps  net  three  Jum^ 
dred  of  these  remain  alive,  and  thus  the  necessity  is  oeoasianed 
fbr  repladng  them  annually.'  But  it  %b  my  optmon  that  the 
dimate  of  the  prorinoe  u  unfitvounUale  to  the  raoe  of  homee^ 
and  that  horn  h«ice  adsea  the  difficuilgr  in  breeding  or  pre^ 
serving  them.  For  food  they  give  them  fiefih  dressed  witii^ 
rice,  and  other  pr^ared  meats,^  the  oouKtry  not  produeing 

the  wiTes,  of  Hindoo  priotee^  aloiig  with  Ihd  bodUM  of  their  aoasteti^ 
at«  xnsoMtom :  ttcm  a  paange  in  the  aanratiTe  of  BexboBH,  W9  find  ajlao 
»  eontouition  «f  iA^  peitoroung  the  saerifioe  in  cau8e<2,ueiicQ  of  a 
pmvioui  Tobuitary  engagement. 

.  *  The  ports  enumerated  in  the  Latin  TersKm  are  CHmnos,  Chki, 
IhsxtKt,  Set,  and  Eden.  Of  Cermos,  Bormnz  (or  OfmusX  as  well  as  <£ 
Adem^  Eden,  or  Aden,  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  speak  in  this  place.  Ohisi  is 
Kls  or  K^  sa  island  in  the  Fdmsa  Qtd^  to  ¥^ieh  the  trade  of  Siraf 
was  removed.  Diufar  and  Pecher,  whidi  in  the  Basle  edition  ar« 
Dur&r  and  Ser,  appear  to  be  the  same  places  as  Ksder  a&d  DtOfir  of 
chap.  zU.  and  xlii.,  and  consequently  may  be  supposed  tba  towBs  of 
Sheher  and  DuifSlr  on  the  Arabian  eosst,  to  the  Saalward  of  Adsa. 

'  Even  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  breed  of  horses  hn  the  soiNEheiB 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  the  eavshr  employed  tiiese  are  foreigii. 

*  However  extrftordin&ry  it  may  be  thought,  the  Caet  is  settaln,  that 
on  the  coast  or  Cox^mandel,  in  addition  to  gram  {deUo^M  UJImi^,  Lin.) 
and  the  roots  of  grass,  the  horses  are  oecasi<ms!!y  fed  vi<4  fiietS,  diiefly 
of  boiled  sheeps*  heads,  made  up  into  balls.  Simiiar  exped&sBts  are 
employed  in  other  plabes.  "  In  questo  paese,**  says  Baibosa,  i  "  * 
of  the  coast  of  Sind,  '*mangiano  U  peseM  seechi  et  aaoho  U 
xmmgiare  alH  cavalli  e  ad  altri  bestlaml*'-^!^  Wi. 
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aa^  ^aasi  hemdm  xioe.'    A  manB^  dUttOi^  of  «  bufo  sun, 
iH-uaiaaai^  vsth  iUtkBited  iegig  aai  mofit  io  Iw  tEMSiedifeir 


TSne  jfiallgyipg  m^anmimmsy  .cwrtpn  fgwraaB  lit  thifl  fiaea 
IffluBB  a  nazL  vbo  Ine  eoBsnitied  a  ficimQ,  ibr  -dbieh  Iw  Jub 
boentiMd  and  oaBd«}>Bedik>jraffiBr  destb,  iiponibm 
«xeoatioB,  dfifdasw  Jae  iniKi^gnBBg  io  aacrjfioe  JiigBiu«lf  in 
ifaa»noBr  of  some  partioakr  idol,  fak  ffekdaaoB  and  fidaiidB 
iimnfldiiitdy  fdace  him  m  a  kind'of  4ihair,  and  deliinrto  lum 
tweli^e  knims  of  good  itemper  and  m^  sfaarfeaed.  In  this 
JDBaBaerthfij  coizj  him  aiboufe  the  oxfy,  iMXidMiitiDg,  ^nartlh  » 
loud  wioe,  Murt;  ti^  fataxre  man  Ib  aiaont  to  doi^te  iumaalf  to 
a^Kkhmitaiy  deaths  from  motx^et  of  aeal  i^  Abe  inmidiip  nf 
ihe  idoL  Upon  readiisg  tike  plaoe  'wheve  the  seDtence  of  ^tihe 
kw  iraold  iuare  heea  (eseeuted,  he  'onatdbeB  mp  tive  of  the 
iauvea^  and  trying  oot^  ^  i  idesrote  mjBelf  todeaiQiiiL  honoiir 
of  sach  aa  idol/  hafltdj  (ittcikes  one  of  ithem  isto  ,eaeh  thigh, 
ihen^QBe  iisto  .eaoh  arm,  tmo  into  the  beiOy,  iaod  -taro  into  the 
breast.  Having  in  this  manner  thrust  all  the  kniyes  but  one 
into  diffesent  parts  of  h«  foodj,  lepeatingat  every  wound  the 
'vrords  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  plunges  the  kst  of  them 
into  his  heart,  and  immediately  expiires.^  As  soon  bb  thi^ 
floene  has  been.aolied,  hisxelatione  proiofifldi  with;giraat  tiium,ph 
atnd  i^^oiiig,  to  bum  tibe  body;  and  his  ^wife,  (firom  motives  of 
pious  TBgiurd  for  her  hufllband,  ihrows  herself  upon  the  pile, 
and  is  consumed  idtib  him.  imromen  wIk)  display  this  reso- 
lution are  mnch  applauded  by  the  oommiuuty,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  shrink  from  it  are  despised  and 
reviled.* 

§  Z.  The^greater  part  of  the  idolatrous  inliabltantB  of  thia 

'  ^  In  vftnaos  anodcm  aeoounts  «e  have  iadubtiable  «iiidioBitj  for  tho 
practice  of  Belf-iximiolation  amongst  the  people  of  India,  Jit  the -feasts  of 
Jwgamgtthft  -and  other  idols,  wImto  the  inctiiDs  of  fanatioiflza  throw 
'themselves  hefore  the  wheels  of  ponderotM  Tnaohpifta,  to  h%  oniahed  io 
death. 

^  Byeiy  tacooimt  of  19ie  Hindu  ;peoj|^le  and  their  nuumens  fiuaiishes  i» 
with  a  deaoripticiB  of  l&e  ceremony  of  wives  burning  themsebres  -with 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands,  of  the  arts  that  are  employed  to  a 
stimulate  iflieir  enthusiasm,  and  of  Ihe  disgrace  and  abandonment  that     ^ 
attends  their  r^iisal  to  comply  with  this  hombfe  custom.    TFnder  the    |     v 
Hahometan  and  European  influence,  it  is  supposed  to  be  much  lew       'V, 
eommoa  than  it  was  in  fon»er  times^  '^ ' 

cc2  /^ 
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kingdom  show  particular  zeTerentee  to  the  ox;  and  none  vnQ. 
from  any  consideration  be  induced  to  eat  the  flesh,  of  oxen.^ 
But  there  is  a  particular  class  of  men  termed  gaui,  who  al- 
though they  may  eat  of  the  flesh,  yet  dare  not  to  kill  the 
animal;  but  when  they  find  a  carcase,  whether  it  has  died  a 
natural  death  or  otherwise,  the  gaui  eat  of  it  ;^  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  people  daub  their  houses  with  cow-dung.^  Their 
mode  of  sitting  is  upon  carpets  on  the  ground;  and  when 
asked  why  they  sit  in  that  manner,  they  reply  that  a  seat  on 
the  earth  is  honourable;  that  as  we  are  sprung  from  the 
earth,  so  we  shall  again  return  to  it;  that  none  caa  do  it 
sufficient  honour,  and  much  less  should  any  despise  the  earth. 
These  gaui  and  all  their  tribe  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  slew  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  on  this  account  no 
individual  of  them  can  possibly  enter  the  building  where  the 
body  of  the  blessed  apostle  rests,  even  were  the  strength  of 
ten  men  employed  to  conyey  him  to  the  spot,  being  repelled 
by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  holy  corpse.* 

The  country  produces  no  other  grain  thaii  rice  and  sesaml^ 

*  "The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,**  says  Buchanan,  in  the 
journal  of  his  route  through  the  southern  Carnatic,  "  consider  the  ox 
as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread ;  and  in  every  village  there 
are  onis  or  two  bulls,  to  whom  weekly  or-  monthly  worship  is  per- 
formed.** "  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cavery  this  superstition  is  not 
prevalent*  The  bull  is  there  considered  as  respectable,  on  account  of 
Iswara  having  chosen  one  of  them  for  his  steed.'* — ^Vol.  iL  p«  174. 

^  From  this  account  of  the  manners  of  the  gaui,  our  autiior  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  the  outcast  tribe  g^erally  named  pariah  and 
chandala,  but  who  are  known  also  by  oi£er  appellations  in  different 
pu±s  of  India,  .         *  ^ 

*  "When  the  dung  is  recent,"  says  Qrose,  "they  make  a  compost  of 
it,  with  which  they  smear  their  houses,  pavements,  and  sides  of  theni, 
in  the  style  of  A  lustration.'*  (P.  185.)  "  U  piano  della  casa,**  says 
Barthema,  "^  tutto  imbrattato  oon  stereo  divacche  perhonorofioentia." 
-^Bamusio,  fed.  161*.   « 

*  "About  this  mount,"  says  Fryer,  "live  a  cast  of  people,  one  of 
-whose  legs  is  as  big  as  an  elephant's,  which,  gives  ocoasion  for  the 
divulging  of  it  to  be  a  judgment  on  them,  as  the  generation  of  tlie 
assassins  and  murtherers  of  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Tho^oas,  one  of 
whom  I  saw  at  Fort  St.  Qeorge**' — ^New  Account  of  East  India  and 
Persia,  p.  43.  . 

^  The  aeaamvm  indicwn,  called  tU  in  the  Hindustani  langfuage,  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  its  seeds.  "  Nell*  paese  di  Calicut  si  trova  igran  quantitli 
di  zerzelino  del  quale  ne  fanno  oglio  perfetia8imb."-r-Barthema,  p..  162. 
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The  people  go  to  battle  Tdth  lances  and  shieldi^  but  ^thout 
clothing,  and  are  a  despicable  unwarlike  race.'^  They  do  not 
kill  cattle  nor  any  kind  of  aninoals  for  food,  but  when  de- 
sirous of  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep  or  other  beasts,  or  of  birds, 
they  procure  the  Saracens,  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  luws  and  customs,  to  perform  the  office.^  Both  . 
men  and  women  wash  their  whole  bodies  in  water  twice  every  . 
day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  Until  this  ah*  . 
lotion  haa  taken  place  they  neither  eat  nor  drink;  and  the 
person  who  should  neglect  this  observance,  would  be  regarded  ; 
as  a  heretic.^  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  in  eating  they 
make  use  of  the  right  hand  only,  nor  do  they  ever  touch 
their  food  with  the  left.  For  every  cleanly  and  delicate  work 
they  employ  the  former,  and  reserve  the  latter  for  the  base 
uses  of  personal  abstersion,  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  animal  functions.  They  drink  out  of  a  particular  kind 
of  vessel,  and  each  individual  from  his  own,  never  making 
use  of  the  drinking  pot  of  another  person.  When  they  drink 
they  do  not  apply  the  vessel  to  the  month,  but  hold  it  above 
the  head,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  the  mouth,  not  suffering 
the  vessel  on  any  account  to  touch  the  lips.*    In  giving 

*  The  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  particularly  of  the' 
southern  provinces,  has  been  in  all  ages  a  subject  of  observation. 

*  In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  vol.  L  p.  49,  we  find  a  list  of' 
the  Hindu  castes  which  are  restricted  from  eating  animal  food  of  any 
kind,  and  also  of  those  which  are  permitted  to  eat  certain  kin<is. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  enumerated  "  Woriar  Brahmineys,"  who  may 
eat  fish,  mutton,  and  game,  but  not  fowls ;  and  also  **  Rajahs."  None, 
however,  of  any  caste  (as  is  generally  believed)  are  allowed  to  eat  beef,, 
and  to  kill  a  cow  is  an  offence  inferior  only  to  the  murder  of  a 
brahman. 

3  "  According  to  the  rules  of  their  religion  they  ought  to  pray  thrice ' 
a  day.  .  .  .  They  should  at  the  same  time  perform  their  ablutions,  aad'- 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  should  prefer  a  running  stream  to 
standing  water.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  wash  themselves- 
before  meals." — Hindoo  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

^  This  mode  of  pouring  water  into  the  mouth  is  represented  in  a . 
plate,  p.  87,  of  Knox's  Account  of  Ceylon.  "  When  they  drink,"  he 
says,  almost  in  the  words  of  our  author,  *' they,  touch  not  the  pot  with 
their  mouths,  but  hold  it  at  a  distance  and  pour  it  in."  .  This  practice 
is  common,  likewise,  in  other  parts  of  the  east.  "In  drinking,",  says 
the  Histozy  of  Sumatra,  'Hhey  generally  hold  the  vessel  (a  labu  or 
calabash)  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  and  catch  the  stream  as  it* 
falls,  the  liquid  descending  to  the  stomach  without  the  action  of  swal^; 
lowing."-T-Third  edit.  p.  61.  _^ 


3W  .       vMkrgutor 

dfink  to  ft  strangsi^  tiiey  do  not  bmd  th^ir  TeBsel  t»  luo,; 
but,  if  he  is  not  providad  iMn  one ^bm^wa,  pcwr  the  ipkia 
or  other  liquor  into  his  kandfl^  frcna  which  ho  fbdaJui  i^  ^as*. 

•  OflbnoeB  in  thiv  eonstry  we*  paciafaed  wdth  abridb  and  esr 
emplary  justioe,  and  with  regacd  to  defatars  the  fiaUowing. 
costome  prevail;  If  applieatioB  for  pwymttrt  shall  haro  besa 
repeatedly  made  Iff  &  onditor,  and  thei^  dehtor  puts  hloa  off 
fiom  time  to  time  with.  fiiUaebua  proiadasi^  the  fbisaar  me^ 
attach  his  peisoa  hy  dnr^nng  a  circle  nomaidi  hboBy  &am  wheaoe 
he  dares  not  depart  imtil  ho  has  flatisfied  his  cra^ter^  elth^ 
by  payment,  or  by  giving  adeqmie  ssenrity.  Shoold  he 
attempt  to  make  his  eseape^  h»  renofem  hizaBsif  Hal>!e  to  the 
piaiiahm«nt  of  death,  as  a  Tiolator  of  iikm  roles  of  jnslioeu^ 
Ihfesaer  Mareo,  wh^a  ho  was  in  thisr  oonatry  on  his  setmm 
home^wasd,  happ^ed  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  a  reinsfffeaMa 
tismsaetion  of  this  natnte.  The  king- was  indehtod  in  a  sam 
of  money  to  a  certain  foreign  merohaat,  and  aithon^  fte- 
qnently  importuned  foft  payment,  amused  hdm  for  a  kmgrtioie 
yiMk  Tain  assuraaces.  One  day  when  the  king  waa  riding  on 
horseback,  the  merchant  took  the  opportumty  of  descnbing 
a  ciccle  round  him  and  his  horse.  As  soon  as  the  king 
peroeived  what  had  been  done>  he  immediately  ceased  to. 
proceed,  nor  did  he  move  from  the  spot  until  the  demand  of 
the  m^rdmnt  was  fuHy  satLs^ed  The  bystamdem  behdd 
what  passed  with  admiration,  and  pronounced  that  king  to 
n^rit  the  title  ol  mesijust,  who  himself  submitted  to  the  laws 
of  justiee. 

These  p^ple  abstain  fnmx  drinking  wine  made  from  grapes; 
and  should  a  person  be  detected  in  the  practice,  so  disreput- 
able would  it  be  held,  that  his  evidence  would  not  be  received 

>  SoBOerat  {isem,  I  p.  2$7)  xneznions  1^  eimmiBtHiaB  q£  faai«(izic« 
bahig  put  into  Ae  hmSM  of  «  zEWDdteaiit' who  has  im  y«nnl  to  rwaiTe 
it;  but  it  is  also  no  tmcommon  pxatftievto  -poarliqaae.  into*  tiie  handft. 
of  sach  a  pmum,  who  for  this  purpose  h€MirtlBBiK  cloae  to-  Ins  mtmtiL 

^  Tbm  legal  process  is  civcuisstaatiaXly  describe  Iff  Bodoviw  B^ 
thema.  "fhey  ioaTe  a  good  way/*  SByi  HsniiitoB,  '^o^asntiog^pM^' 
fibr  defb^  vi&  :-~th«re  is  a  proper  pnaoa  seatwittttftaMiLsti^froiiLtlM 
judge,  who  k  generally  a  Brahmam^  and  wiiHi  that  pmmaa  fiods  tbe 
<iebtor,  he  dzawv  a  oitfcle  round  him  wiitdi  that  stiidi;  flodoluHge*  hiin^ 
ia  i^  Idngfs  and  judge's  name,  not  to  stir  out  of  it  ttS  tha  enditor  is. 
mtisfied  either  hf  poymeot  ov  surety;  sdeI  it  is  iw  isMiiSnat  death  fior 
the  debtor  to  break  prison  by  going  out  of  tha^oifoiK*V^Yid.  i»  p^Slftr  - 
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ill  oouft^  A  'skmlftr  pr^odicd  oxiatfl  against  penoDs  fr»*' 
^nentii^  tke  8e%  who»  they  obsorre^  cam  only  be  people  of 
desperate  fortunes,  and  whose  testimony,  as  saoh,  ought  not 
to  be  admitted.^  They  do  not  hold  fornication  to  be  a  enoM^ 
The  heat  ci  the  country  is  exoessiTe,  and  the  inhabitants  oa 
that  aooount  go  naked  There  is  tto  rain  ezoepting  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
coolness  issparted  to  the  air  dnnng  these  three  months  by  the 
min,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  support  liib.^ 

In  this  oountry  tihere  aie  many  adepts  in  the  soienee  de- 
nominated physiognomy,  whidi  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
uttture  and  qiialities  of  men,  aud  whether  they  tend  to  good 
or  evil.  These  qualities  are  immediately  disoemed  upon  the 
^ppearaiiice  of  the  man  or  woman.  They  also  know  what 
ei^entft  are  portended  by  meeting  certain  beasts  or  birds;  More 
attention  is  paid  by  these  peo]^e  to  the  flight  of  birds  than 
by  any  others  in  the  world,  aiid  from  thence  they  prediot 
good  or  bod  fortune.  In  every  day  of  the  week  there  is  one 
hour  which  they  regard  as  unlucky,  and  this  they  name 
-china^;^  ihxm,  for  example,  on  Monday  the  (canonical)  hour 

'  In  the  Latin  text  the  words  are:  "  Vini  tuub  apud  eos  interdiotuB 
eit;"  nor  a  it  by  any  means  probable  that  our  author  should  hate- 
spoken  of  grape  wine,  speoiflcally,  as  beingprohibited,  in  a  oouatry 
where  it  oould  scarcely  have  been  known.  Wnait  he  meant  in  this  and 
sereral  other  places  when  the  term  **  wine"  is  used,  is  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  but  more  especially  that  made  by  fermentation  fi^om  the  juice 
of  the  palm,  and  by  diBtUlation  from  that  juice  together  with  rice. 
^<Ko  Hindoo,  of  any  of  the  four  castes,"  says  Craufbrd,  ''is  allowed 
l>y  his  religion  to  taste  any  intoxicating  liquor;  it  is  only  drunk  by 
«tnakgezfl,  danoers,  players^  and  nhandalahs  or  outcasts." — Sketches, 
rol  I  p.  140. 

*  Although  there  are  navigators  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  particu* 
Isrly  in  Tessels  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Aehin  and  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  yet  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people  i»  abhoitent  of - 
the  sea;  nor  oan  persons  of«aay  respectable  caste  embark  oft  it  without 
the  risk  of  pdiutiooy  both  in  ren^eot  to  contact  and  foed,  whatever 
pncaniiinis  may  be  taken  to  aroid  iU  Our  author,  however,  attributes 
^tlmir  ctidtiie  of  seafaring  people  to  an  opinion  that  none  but  those  of 
desp«>«te  fortunes  and  rdaxed  morals  would  devote  themselves  to  a 
pn^eesion  where  domestic  comfort  is  sacniloed  and  life  exposed,  in  thiS 
pursuit  of  precarious  advantage. 

*  The  nuny  season  here  dsmxibed  is  that  which  prevails  on  the 
Jialabar  coast. 

*  The  word  Choiach  or  Eoiach  (probably  much  corrupted)  is  not  to  be 
recognised  amongst  the  barbarous  astrological  terms  of  the  south  of 
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of  mi4ieree,  on  Tuesday  the  hoitf  of  tierec,  on,  Wednesday, 
the  hour  .of  none;^  and  on  these  hours  they  do  not  make 
purehases,  nor  transact  any  kind  of  business;  being  persuaded 
that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  sucoess.  In  like  manner 
they  ascertain  the  qualities  of  erery  day  throughout  the  year, 
which  are  described  and  noted  in  their  bodis.^  They  judgo. 
of  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  length  of  a  man's  shadow  when 
he  stands  ereot^  When  an  in£uit  is  bom,  be  it  a  boy  or  a> 
girl,  the  father  or  the  mother  makes  a  memorandum  in  wri- 
ting of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  birth  took  place; 
also  of  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  name  of  the  month,  and  the 
hour.  This  is  done  because  every  future  act  of  their  lives  i» 
regulated  by  astrology.  As  soon  as  a  son  attains  the  age  of. 
thirteen  years,  they  set  him  at  liberty,  and  no  longer  suffer 
him  to  be  an  inmate  in  his  father's  house;  giving  him  to  th& 
amount,  in  their  money,  of  twenty  to  twenty*four  gtoats» 
Thus  provided,  they  consider  him  as  capable  of  gaining  hi& 
own  livelihood,  by  engaging  in  some  kind  of  trade  and  thence 
deriving  a  profit.  These  boys  never  cease  to  run  about  in  all 
directions  during  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  buying  aa 

India.  ''  P&rzni  lea  natch^tronB,  les  yogons,  lea  tidis,  les  laqueuons,  lea 
carenona,  et  lea  joura  de  la  aemaine/'  aa  we  are  informed  by  Sonnerat,. 
'*  il  y  en  a  de  bona  et  de  mauvaia."  ^*  Je  n'si  jamais  pu  aavoir  d'aucun. 
Brame  ce  que  o'^toit  qu'un  yogon  et  un  carenon."  "  Lea  joura  bona  ou 
mauvaia,  lea  heurea  funeatea  ou  heureuaea,  le  retour  d'un  voyage,  la. 
gu^riaon  d'un  malade,  la  perte  de  quelquea  effeta,  enfin,  tout  donna 
mati^re  k  recourir  aux  devina." — Pp.  805—313. 

^  [The  canonical  diviaion  of  the  day,  called  tierce  Qiora  terUctf)  begaxh- 
at  nine  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  laated  till  twelve.  None  began  at  three- 
o'clock,  P.H.  JUirtierce  {megzorterza,  or,  in  Latin,  media  tertia)  la  not  fixed . 
in  the  regular  lista  of  the  canonical  houra,  but  it  may  be  auppoaed  to.., 
have  been  half  way  between  tierce,  or  nine  o'clock,  and  Hxt,  or  twelve.] 

'  The  booka  here  spoken  of  are  almanaca,  called  panjcmgan  in  thfri' 
language  of  the  Tamula. 

'  The  original  Indian  method  of  aacertaining  the  altitude  of  the  aun 
and  latitude  of  a  place,  ia  by  meaauring  the  length  of  the  ahadow 
thrown  by  a  perpendicular  gnomon  of  a  determined  height,  or  by  tiie- 
abaence  of  that  lihadow  when  the  aun  ia  in  the  zenith.  Upon  Uiis . 
principle,  in  placea  situated  within  the  tropica,  and  eapedally  near  th». 
equator,  a  man  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  hour  of 
the  day,  by  obaerviug  hia  own  ahadow,  which,  for  example,  when  equal 
to  the  height  of  his  person,  would  show  the  altitude  ta  be  forty-five 
degreea,  and  the  hour,  oonaequently,  about  nine  in  the  morning  or  tliree»: 
in  the  afternoon. 
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ariiele  in  one  place,  and  selling  it  in  another.^  At  liie  season 
when  the  pearl  fiushery  ia  going,  on,  they  frequent  the  beach, 
and  make  purchases  from  the  fishermen  or  others,  of  five, 
six,  or  more  (small)  pearls,  according  to  their  means,  carrying 
thenv  afterwards  to  the  merchants,  who,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  remain  sitting  in  their  houses,  and  to  whom, 
thej  saj;  ''  These  pearls  haye  cost  us  so  much;  praj  allow 
such  a  profit  on  them  as  you  may  judge  reasonable."  The 
merchants  then  giye  something  beyond  the  price  at  which 
iiiey  had  been  obtained.  In  this  way  likewise  they  deal  in  many 
other  articles,  and  become  excellent  and  most  acute  traders. 
When  business  is  over  for  the  day,  they  carry  to  their 
mothers  the  provisions  necessary  for  their  dinners,  which  they 
prepare  and  dress  for  them;  but  these  never  eat  anything  at 
their  Others'  expense. 

§  4.  Not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  throughout  India  ia. 
general,  all  the  beasts  and  birds  are  unlike  those  of  our  own 
country,  excepting  the  quails,  which  perfectly  resemble  ours> 
the  others  are  all  different.^  There  are  bats  as  large  as  vul- 
tures,  and  vultures  as  black  as  crows,  and  much  larger  than 
ours.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  Beiz&, 
their  bird.* 

In  their  temples  there  are  many  idols,  the  forms  of  which, 
represent  them  of  the  male  and  the  female  sex;  and  to  these, 
fathers  and  mothers  dedicate  their  daughters.  Having  been. 
80  dedicated,  they  are  expected  to  attend  whenever  the  priests 
of  the  convent  require  them  to  contribute  to  the  gratification; 
of  the  idol;  and  on  such  occasions  they  repair  thither,  singing 
and  playing  on  instruments,  and  adding  by  their  presence  to- 

^/'Li  lor  figluioli/'  says  Barbosa,  "come  passano  dieci  anni,  vamio' 
facendo  il  medesimo  come  11  padri,  di  andar  comprando  monete  piocole,  - 
et  imparare  il  mestiere." — FoL  810—2. 

'  This  assertion  may  appear  too  general,  but  is  in  a  great  measure* 
justified  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  who  informs  us  that, 
neither  horses^  asses,  swine,  sheep,  nor  goats  are  bred  in  the  southern  * 
part  of  the  peninsula,'  or  at  least  that  their  niunber  is  perfectly  in- 
considerable, and  that  the  original  natives  had  no  poultry,  even  the^ 
common  fowls,  as  well  as  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  having  been  intro^ 
duced  by  Europeans. — ^VoL  ii.  p.  883. 

'^  The  former  of  these  is  the  vesperttlio  vampyrut  of  Lin.,  the  wings  of  > 
which  are  four  feet  in  extent;  the  latter,,  "le  vautour  royal  de  Pondi-c 
cheri,  dont  le  dos,  le  ventre,  les  aileSyOt  la  queue,  sont  noirs." — SonneraV' 
tom.  iL  p.  182.  ...» 
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the  fisrtmtj.  Hiese  yxmi^  women  are  very  numerous,  md 
form  laiige  banda^  SeTeral  times  m  the  week  they  cany 
an  offering  of  victualB  to  the  idol  to  whose  service  iknej  are 
devot^  and  of  this  food  they  say  the  idol  partakea  A  taUe 
for  the  purpose  is  placed  before  it,  and  upon  this  the  yictiials 
are  svfiered  to  remain  for  the  space  of  a  full  hour;  during 
which  the  damsels  never  oeaae  to  sing,  and  play,  and  exhibit 
wanton  gestures.  This  lasts  as  long  as  a  person  of  oondition 
would  require  for  making  a  convenient  meaL  They  then 
•declare  that  the  spirit  of  the  idol  is  content  with  its  share  of 
the  entertainment  provided,  and,  ranging  themselveB  around 
it,  they  proceed  to  eat  in  their  turn;  after  which  they  nqpair 
to  their  respective  homea  The  reason  given  for  assembling 
the  young  women,  and  performing  the  ceremonies  that  have 
been  described,  is  this : — ^The  priests  declare  that  the  male 
•divinity  is  out  of  humour  with  and  incensed  against  the 
female,  refusing  to  have  connexion  or  even  to  conTerae  tnth 
her;  and  that  if  some  measure  were  not  adopted  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  between  them,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
monastery  would  go  to  ruin,  as  the  grace  and  blessing  of  the 
divinities  would  be  witbheld.from  them.  For  this  purpose  it 
is,  they  expect  the  votaries  to  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity,  irrtli 
-only  a  cloth  round  their  waists,  and  in  that  state  to  chaunt 
hymns  to  the  god  and  goddess.  These  people  believe  that  the 
iormw  often  solaces  himself  with  the  latter. 

The  natives  make  use  of  a  kind  of  bedstead,  or  cot,  of  very 
light  cane-work,  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  when  they 
repose  on  them,  and  are  inclined  to  sleep,  they  can  draw  dose 
the  curtains  about  them  by  pulling  a  string.  This  they  do  in 
order  to  exdude  the  tarantulas,  whidi  bite  grievously,  as  well 
:a8  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  by  fleas  and  other  small 
vermin;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  air,  so  necessary  for 
mitigating  the  excessive  heat,  is  not  excluded.^  Indulgences 
•of  this  naturCi  however,  are  enjoyed  only  by  persons  of  rank 

'  This  aocoimit  of  females  atiaehed  to  the  service  of  the  temples^  and 
eontributing  by  the  prostitution  of  their  persons  to  the  sapport  of  the 
•establishment,  might  be  amply  corroborated  by  numerons  authorities. 

'  What  is  here  described  is  the  musquito  oortain,  foimed  of  a  kind 
•of  gauze,  and  so  contrived  as  effectuaUy  to  exdude  gnats  and  other 
flying  insects.  The  tarantulas  and  fleas  mentioned  in  Ramusio's  (but 
sat  in  the  Latin)  text,  miist  have  been  imagined  by  some  of  ourauthor^s 
ingenious  translators. 
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and  fortune;  others  of  the  inlsrior  clagB  lie  in  the  open 
stireets.^ 

In  this  pnmnoe  of  Maabar^  ia  the  body  of  the  glorious 
nuurtyr,  Sadnt  Thomas  the  Aposfcley  who  there  suffered  mar* 
tjrdom.  It  rests  in  a  small  city,  not  frequented  by  many 
merchants,  because  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  their  com- 
merce; but,  from  devont  motiTes,  a  Tast  number  both  of 
•Christians  and  Saiacens  resort  thither.^  The  latter  regard 
Ihim  as  a  great  prophet,  and  name  him  Ananias,  signifying  a 
iioly  personage^  The  Christians  who  perform  this  pilgrimage 
^3oilect  earth  from  the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  which  is 
•of  a  red  oolour,  and  reverentially  carry  it  away  with  them; 
•often  employing  it  afterwards  in  the  perfomnance  of  miracles, 
;and  givipg  it,  when  diluted  with  water,  to  the  sick,  by  which, 
jnany  disorders  are  cured.^    In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1288,  a 

/  In  Benares  and  other  andeni  dtiee^  wbem  the  throughfares  are 
jiarrow  and  the  droulation  of  air  confined,  it  is  common  for  the  in- 
habitantSy  during  the  hot  weather,  to  bring  their  beds  to  the  outside  of 
the  houses,  and  to- sleep  with  their  families  in  the  public  streets. 

'  It  i^ypears  from  this  passage  that  our  author  considered  the  kingdom 
of  Maahw  as  extending  from  the  southern  extremity  <^  the  peninsula^ 
along  the.  Coromandel  coast,  as  far  as  the  Tamul  language  prevails, 
which  is  to  some  distance  northward  of  Madras:  a  tract  which  the 
Hindu  geographers  term  Dr^Tida-desa.  The  Latin  rersions  speak  here 
of  a  kii^om  of  Var  or  Yaar  as  forming  a  portion  of  Maabar.  If  this 
ia  a  genuine  distinction,  it  may  refer  to  the  small  territory  of  J&jaavax 
or  Masawar,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  tiie  penmsnla. 

*  The  place  here  spoken  of  is  the  snudl  town  of  San  Thom^  situated 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras,  where,  on  a  moimt,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  elevated  rock  (the  more  remarkable  from  the  general  flatness 
•ci  the  neighbouring  country),  staada  an  ancient  Christiaii  church.  It 
waa  formerly  a  city  of  some  oonaequence^  called  by  the  natives  Malia- 
pur,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  Mi^Qapur.  By  the  Arabians  it  is  deno* 
minated  Beit-tiuna  or  temple  of  Thomas. 

4  Admitting  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  Bamusio's  text  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  muflt  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Anftnias  has  not  in  Hebrew 
nor  Arabic  the  meaning  here  given  to  it;  btit  the  intemal  evidence  ia 
strongly  in  fkvour  of  a  very  different  reading  presented  by  the  Latin  of 
the  Basle  edition,  where  it  is  said :  "  Incolie  regionis  illius  dicunt  Apo« 
stolum  prophetam  magnum  fuisse,  vocantque  eum  Avarijam,  hoc  est, 
sanctum  vimm."  Here  the  native  Hindus,  and  not  the  Mahometans^ 
lire  stated  to  be  those  who  bestowed  upon  St.  Thomas  the  appellation 
of  a  holy  personage,  and  in  their  wiitnngs  we  find  the  word  Avyar  to 
have  be^  the  appellation  of  a  celebrated  Tftmul  philosopher. 

*  This  pilgrimage  is  noticed  by  all  who  hav^  written  on  the  subject 
^f  the  Malabar  or  San  Thom^  Christians. 
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powerful  prince  of  the  country/  who  at  the  time^  of  gathering 
the  harvest  had  accumulated  (as  nis  proportion)  a  very  great 
quantity  of  rice,  and  had  not  granaries  fiuffident  wherein  to 
deposit  it  all,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  religious 
house  belonging  to  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  being  against  the  will  of  those  who  had  the 
guardianship  of  it,  they  beseeched  him  not  to  occupy  in  this 
manner  a  building  appropriated  to  the  accommodation .  of 
pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  body  of  this  glorious  saint. 
He,  notwithstanding,  obstinately  persisted.  On  the  following 
night  the  holy  apostle  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  small  lance,  which  he  pointed  at  the  throat  of  > 
the  king,  saying  to  him:  "If  thou  dost  not  immediately  - 
evacuate  my  house  which  thou  hast  occupied,  1  shall  put. 
thee  to  a  miserable  death."  Awaking  in  a  violent  alarm,  the. 
prince  instantly  gave  orders  for  doing  what  was  required  of 
him,  declaring  publicly  that  he  had  seen  the  apostle  in  a 
vision.  A  variety  of  miracles  are  daily  performed  there, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  blessed  saint,  The  Christians, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  church  possess  groves  of  those  trees 
which  produce  the  Indian  nuts,  and  from  thence  derive  their 
means  of  subsistence,  paying,  as  a  tax  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers,  a  groat  monthly  for  each  tree.^  It  is  related  that 
the  death  of  this  most  holy  apostle  took  place  in  the  foUowing^ 

^  It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  wasu 
at  this  period  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Narsinga,  whose  capital  was  Yijaya- 
nagara,  or,  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  Bija-nagar;  but  we  learn  from  the  re^ 
searches  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  that  the  celebrated  city  so  named  wa& 
not  founded  until  the  year  1835*6,  and  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  (called  Dr^vada  by  Hindu  geographers)  was  subject  to  princea 
whose  seat  of  government  was  Woragulla  (Warancul  of  the  Mussulmans 
and  Warangole  of  our  maps)  the  chief  place  in  Andray  or  Telingana,. 
The  king  who  reigned  from  1268  to  1322,  which  includes  the  year 
mention^  in  the  text,  was  named  Pratdpa  Rudra,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  1309,  or  about  sixteen  years  after  our  author's  visit  to  this  part 
of  India,  Telingansl  was  invaded  by  the  arms  of  Ala-ed-din,  the  Maho- 
metan emperor  of  Dehli,  and  the  m^a  of  Woragulla  obliged  to  become 
^lis  tributary.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  prince  here  spoken  of  was. 
only  a  raja,  who  governed  the  country  under  a  superior  lord. 

^  For  "groat"  it  iff  probable  we  should  read  fanam,  the  commoa, 
currency  of  the  place,  in  value  about  twopence  halfpenny.  This, 
would  make  the  yearly  tax  half-a-crown.  In  Sumatra  the  produce  of 
9  coco-nut  tree  is  commonly  estimated  at  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  about  five 
shillings. 
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manner.  Having  retired  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  and -being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pea- 
fowls, with  which  bird  the  country  abounds,  an  idolater  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Qaui,  before  described,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way,  and  did  not  perceive  the  holy  man,  shot  an 
arrow  at  a  peacock,  which  struck  the  apostle  in  the  side. 
Finding  himself  wounded,  he  had  time  only  to  thank  the 
Lord  for  all  his  mercies,  and  into  His  hands  he  resigned  his 
spirit.^ 

In  this  province  the  natives,  although  black,  are  not  bom 
of  so  deep  a  dye  as  they  afterwards  attain  by  artificial  means, 
esteeming  blackness  the  perfection  of  beauty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, three  times  every  day,  they  rub  the  children  over  with 
oil  of  8esam6.2  The  images  of  their  deities  they  represent 
black,  but  the  devil  they  paint  white,  and  assert  that  all  the 
demons  are  of  that  colour.^  Those  amongst  them  who  pay 
adoration  to  the  ox,  take  with  them,  when  they  go  to  battle, 
some  of  the  hair  of  a  wild  bull,  which  they  attach  to  the 
manes  of  their  horses,  believing  its  virtue  and  ef&cacy  to  be 
such,  that  every  one  who  carries  it  about  with  him  is  secure 
from  all  kind  of  danger.  On  this  account  the  hair  of  the 
wild  bidl  sells  for  a  high  price  in  these  coxmtries. 

'  In  giving  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  in  this  part  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  Paolino  writes :  ''Hailapuri  o  Mailaparum,  citth,  de 
pavoni,  Meliapur  o  St.  Tom^  degli  Europsei."  Admitting  this  explana- 
tion  to  be  correct^  it  ma^r  be  questioned  whether  the  legend,  of  which 
the  peacocks  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature^  may  not  have  been  suggested 
hj  the  name  of  the  place.    The  bird  itself  is  very  common  in  India. 

'  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  are 
in  general  extremely  dark,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  author  was  mis- 
iaken  in  his  supposition  that  there  was  anything  artificial  in  their  degree 
of  blackness.  The  practice  of  rubbing  their  children  with  oil  may 
have  been  for  a  different  purpose.  It  is  customary  indeed  in  most 
parts  of  India,  for  persons  of  all  ages  to  anoint  their  bodies  fi^quently. 

*  The  Hindu  idols  are  most  commonly  either  of  copper,  or,  when 
large,  of  a  kind  of  black  granite;  but  be  th^  material  wha^  it  may, 
they  all  acquire  a  sooty  colour  from  the  smoke  of  lamps  or  of  incense 
burnt  within  the  temples,  as  weU  as  from  the  practice  of  smearing 
them  with  oil.  The  notion  of  the  devil  being  painted  white  by  those 
of  the  human  race  who  are  themselves  bbtck,  has  been  very  prevalent, 
and  may  be  justified  by  particular  instances  of  as{Lrs  or  demons  of  the 
Hindu  mythology  being  represented  of  that  complexion;  but  there  is 
no  personage  in  that  mythology  answering  to  the  description  of  Satan 
or  Eblis.  In  I*ersian  romances  we  read  of  the  Dlv  SefM  or  white 
demon,  a  celebrated  antagonist  of  Hustam. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

CV  rBM  XIHQDOK  Of  ICDKFHIU  OB  ^OXHTL. 

The  kipgdosn  of  Mnrpbili  is  that  which  you  ent^  npoob 
leaving  the  kiogdom  of  Maabor,  after  proceedmg  fiye  hondred 
miles  in  a  northerly  direction.^  Its  inhabitants  warahip  idok^ 
and  are  independent  of  any  other  state.  They  submst  apoi^ 
rice,  flesh,  fish*  and  fruits.  In  the  mountains  of  this  kingdon^ 
it  is  that  diamonds  are  found.^  During  the  rainy  season  th^ 
"water  descends  in  violent  torrents  amongst  the  rocks  and 
GayemG^  and  when  these  have  subsided  the  people  go  to 
search  for  diamoiMls  in  the  beds  of  the  riyers,  where  they  find 
many.'    Messer  Msrco  was  told  that  in  the  summer,  wheat 

'  QSie  kingdom  here  eaUed  MurphiB  or  Monsul  (peiiiapB  for  MousuL)' 
in  the  Baak  edition  KuxfiH,  and  in  ihe  B.  H.  and  Berlin  Tnantiecripfaa^ 
Kuthfili,  (in  the  Paris  Latin  Molfuli,  for  MoIbuIi,)  but  omitted  entirely 
in  the  epitomes,  is  no  other  than  Muchlirpatoa,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monlj  named,  Masuli-patam;  the  name  of  a  principal  town,  by  a 
mintakft  not  mmsoal^  being  substituted  fat  that  of  the  oountiy. 
''This,"  says  Benn^  ^is  a  dty  and  port  of  trade,  near  the  mouth  oT 
the  Kistna  river;  and  appears  to  be  situated  within  the  district  named 
Hesolia  by  Ptolemy."  (Memoir,  1793,  p.  210.)  It  belongs  to  what  was 
at  one  period  tenned  the  kimgdom  of  Golconda,  more  anciently  named 
Telingwia.  With  respect  to  Maabar,  our  author  is  oonsist^t  with  himseir 
(wfafftoTer  may  be  thought  of  his  geographical  correctness),  aa  he  had. 
already  told  us  iht/bit  included  the  place  where  St  Thomas  was  buried^ 
not  fiur  from  the  modem  oty  of  Madrfts.  It  is  evident  that  he  con- 
sidered it  to  extend  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Tamml  language  ig^ 
spokeq,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  line  where  the  Telings  oommenoes 
(near  the  Pennar  river),  which  we  shall  find  to  be  little  lees  than  fiv^ 
hundred  miles  fttmi  oape  Komorin.  It  aeeomi,  indeed,  not  y$ry  impro- 
bable that  the  ajjplioation  of  the  name  of  ICaabar  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Ooromaadel,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  pfaetice  amongst 
Europeaus  (who  confounded  the  two  words)  of  denominating  th* 
natives  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  peninsnla  ao  impn»eiiy,  Xalabars. 

'  CMoonda,  of  which  Masnljpatam  is  the  pnacipu  wti^Ggt,  is  oele- 
brated  for  tiM  produetien  d  diamonds. 

*  Tavemier,  wipetkxag  of  the  mines  of  Sombbnlpor,  in  aaoflker  part 
of  the  oottatry»  st^  "  Voiey  de  quelle  watakte  on  eherche  les  dJarniiaa 
dans  oette  rivi^n.  Apr^  que  les  grandes  pluyes  sent  pisntfas,  ee  qni 
est  d'oidinaaze  an  mda  de  I>6oembre,  on  attend  eneore  tout  le  naois  de 
Janvier  que  la  rivite  s'^kireisse,  piurae  qu'en  ee  tempe-£^  en  plusieurs 
endrodts  eHe  n'a  pas  plus  de  deux  pieds. ....  On  commence  h  ehereher 
dans  la  riviere  au  boui^  de  Sonmelpour,  et  on  va  tdijgonrs  en  remontant 
jusques  aux  montagnes  d'cii.elle  soil*'  (Yoy.  des  Indei^  Uv.  ii  jp.  8^0.) 
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the  heftt  is  exeeiaive  and  there  is  no  rain^  thejr  ascend  the 
mountains  iritii  great  fatigue,  as  well  as  with  oonsiderable 
danger  from  the.  number  of  snakes  with  which  thej  axe 
infested.  Near  the  summit,  it  is  said,  thero  are  deep  vaUeys, 
Ml  of  caverns  and  sunounded  bj  precipices,  amongst  which 
the  diamonds  are  found;  and  here  many  eagles  and  white 
storks^  attracted  by  the  snakes  on  which  they  feed,  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  their  nests.  The  persons  who  are  in  quest  of 
the  diamonds  take  their  stand  near  the  mouths  of  the  cayems, 
and  from  thence  cast  down  several  pieces  of  fledi,  which  the 
eagles  and  storks  pursue  into  the  vaUeys,  and  carry  off  with 
them  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  Thither  the  men  immediately 
aaoend,  drive  the  birds  away,  and  recovering  the  pieces  of 
zneat,  fiequently  find  diamonds  sticking  to  them.  Should 
the  ea^es  have  had  time  to  devour  the  flesh,  they  watch  the 
place  of  their  roosting  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  find  the 
stones  amongst  the  dung  and  filth  that  drops  from  them.^ 

3Cr.  Thomai  Mott«^  who  viaited  this  place  m  1766,  learned  fhnn  a 
person  oa  the  8pot»  that  "it  ma  his  business  to  search  in  the  rirer, 
after  the  rains,  for  red  earth  washed  down  from  the  moiAntaina,  in. 
which  earth  diamonds  weiw  always  found."—Astat  Kisoellanj^  toL  ii. 
p.  W. , 

*  This  relation  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  preeious  stones  from  an 
xoacoessible  Tallejr  is  identical  with  the  story  in  one  of  the  adventures 
«f  Sinbad  the  sfulor  in  the  Arabian  Kighta.  It  is  probable  that  the 
•fltery  of  the  ralley  of  diamonds  was  cQirant  in  India  and  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  world,  and  its  antiquity  is  satisfactonly  proved  by  th» 
following  eztraot  from  Epiphanius  ^de  dnodecim  lapidibna  imtioDali 
aaoerdotis  infizia,"  a  woik  written  in  the  fourth  centuiy  of  our  era : — 
"  Ibi  igitur  in  ereno  magnn  Scythin  pcmtiori  vallis  est  qvm  hinc  atqno 
inde  montibus  lapideis  veluti  muris  <nncta»  hominibns  est  invis,  lon- 
g^ue  profondissmia:  ita  nt  e  sublimi  vertioe  montium 


moonibus  despeetenti  non  lioeat  vaUis  solum  intneri,  sed  ob  loci  pro- 
fnnditatem  densiB  adeo  aunt  tenebrn,  ut  chaos  ibi  quoddam  essa 
Tideator.  A  rtgibus  qui  iUno  aliqnaado  sunt  profiscti,  quidam  rei  ad 
Sla  loca  damnantur,  qui  mactatos  agnos  in  vallem,  detmcta  pelle^  pro- 
jidunt.  AdhsBrescunt  lapiQi,  seque  ad  eas  cames  agglutinaat.  Aq«ila» 
TWO,  qu«  in  illorum  montium  vertioe  dagunt^  nidorem  camium  seoute 
^evohmt^  agnosque  quibos  lapiiU  adh»wmnt  expartant  Dum  autem 
«Bniibas  vescnntur,  lapilli  in  carannine  montium  remanent.  At  ii  qui 
ad  ea  loca  sunt  damnati,  obserfsntes  ubi  camas  aquilss  depavetint, 
-aeeummt  femntque  lauttoa.**  In  a  note  he  adds:  "Kpiphaaius  was 
l>]shop  of  BalamiH,  and  died  in  the  year  403.  He  is  spoken  of  in  termn 
of  great  respect  by  many  ecckeiastieal  writers;  aid  8L  Jero^  styles 
'ttie  little  treatise  from  whack  I  have  quoted,  'egrogium  volnmeii,  quod 
si  legere  volueris  plenissizuam  soientiam  confiequeris.' "  . 
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'But  you  most  not  suppose  that  the  good  diamonds  come 
among  Christians,  for  they  <are  carried  to  the  grand  khan,  and 
to  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  that  country.  In  this  country 
they  manufacture  the  finest  cottons  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  India.^  They  have  cattle  enough,  and  the 
largest  sheep  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  food. ' 


CHAPTER  XXII.* 

OF  THJ6  PBOVINCIS  OF  LAC,  LOAC,  OB  LAB. 

LeaviKO  the  place  where  rests  the  body  of  the  glorious 
upostle  Saint  Thomas,  and  proceeding  westward,  you  enter 
the  province  of  Lar,  from  whence  9ie  Bramins,  who  are 
spread  over  India,  derive  their  origin.^    These  are  the  best 

^  At  all  periods  the  coast  of  Coromandel  has  been  celebrated  for  the. 
•finest  and  most  perfect  mio^ufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  to  which .tiie 
name  of  '*  calico  "•  has  been  given  by  Europeans ;  and  Masulipatam,  in 
particular,  for  chintzes.  [The  Paris  Latin  text  says  here :  "  Item,  in 
ista  contracta  de  Molfili  fit  melior  Tochosame  et  magis  subtile  quod 
sit  in  mundo,  et  magis  carum,  et  videtur  tela  aranei/'] 

^  Amongst  the  places  on  the  continent  of  India  noticed  by  our 
«iuthor,  there  is  none  so  little  capable  of  being  identified  from  any 
resemblance  of  orthography  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  actually  visited  by  him.  Lac, 
Loac,  or  Lar,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  Ramusio's  text,  Lahe  in  the 
early  Italian  epitomes,  Lae  in  the  Basle,  and  Lach  in  the  older  Latin, 
is  said  to  be  a  province  or  district  lying  westward  from  the  burial-place 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  consequently  sho\ild  be  that  part  in  which  stands 
-the  city  of  Arcot  (Arrukati)  and  also  the  celebrated  temples  or  pagodas 
of  Conjeveram  (Kanjipuram),  where  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  con- 
siderable  establishment  of  Brahmans.  (See  Buchanan's  Journey  from 
Madras,  &c.  vol.  I  p.  12.)  Whether  any  tradition  or  record  exists  of 
this  being  the  spot  from  whence  the  sacred  tribe  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  the  peninsula,  is  a  point  for  others  to  determine;  but  in 
the  map  annexed  to  D'Anville's  "  Antiquity  de  PInde,'*  we  find  the 
word  Bra(dim^  (on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy)  placed  near  Arcatis  and 
in  the  situation  of  Conjeveram,  which  is  about  forty  miles  westward, 
inclining  to  the  south,  from  St.  Thom4>  In  the  text  also  of  that 
•learned  geographer  we  meet  with  the  following  passage :  "Les  Brach- 
mani  Magi,  et  leur  ville  appel^e  Brachm^,  entre  Arcate  et  la  mer  dan& 
Ptol^m6e,  fixent  notre  vue  sur  Canj^varam,  distante  k-peu-pr^  dgale- 
ment  et  d' environ  dix  lieues  d' Arcate  comme  de  la  mer;  et  daii9 
laquelle  les  Brahm6nes  conservent  une  des  plus  fameuses  ^coles  -de  leur 
doctrine."—P.  129, 
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and  most  honourable  merchants  that  can  be  found.^  No  con-> 
sideration  whatever  can  induce  them  to  speak  an  untruth, 
even  though  their  lives  should  depend  upon  it  They  have 
also  an  abhorrence  of  robbery  or  of  purloining  the  goods  of 
other  persons.^  ^ey  are  likewise  remarkable  for  the  virtue 
of  continence,  being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  one  wife.^  : 
When  any  foreign  merchant,  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of 
the  country,  introduces  himself  to  one  of  .these,  and  commits 
to  his  hands  the  ^re  of  his  adventure,  this  Bramin  under- 
takes the  management  of  it,  disposes  of  the  goods,  and  ren- 
ders a  &ithful  account  of  the  proceeds,  attending  scrupulously 
to  the  interests  of  the  stranger,  and  not  demanding  any 
recompense  for  his  trouble,  should  the  owner  uncourteously 
omit  to  make  him  the  gratuitous  offer.^    They  eat  meat,  and 

'  Such  occupations  may  seem  inconsisbeiit  with  the  sacred  character 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  caste;  but  we  have  abundant  authority  to 
B^iow,  not  only  that  brahmans  are  not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  offices 
of  the  priesthood,  but  that  many  of  them  employ  themselves  xii ' 
worldly  pursuits. 

^  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  be  disposed  to  subscribe  to  this  favourable 
character  of  the  Brahmanical  order,  yet  our  author  is  not  singular  - 
in  his  opinion  of  their  virtues.    "On  the  whole,"  says  Moor,  "the  . 
Brahmans  are,  I  think,  the  most  moral  and  best  behaved  race  of  mea 
that  I  ever  met  with."  (Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  369.)    **  Summarily,"  ob- 
serves the  liberal  author  of  the  Ayin  Akbari,  "  the  Hindoos  are  religious,  : 
afiable.  courteous  to  strangers,  cheerful,  enamoured  of  knowledge,  fond 
of  inflicting  austerities  upon  themselves,  lovers  of  justice,  given  to 
retirement,  able  in  business,  grateful,  admirers  of  truth,  and  of  un- 
bounded fidelity  in  all  their  dealings."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  2.)    *'  Impartiality 
must  allow,"  adds  the  same  Mahometan  writer,  "that  those  among 
them  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  exceed  mea 
of  evezy  other  religion  (he  knew  little  of  Christians)  in  piety,  and 
devotion."— P.  81. 

'  "  Questi  bramini,"  says  Barbosa,  "  e  cosi  parimente  brancani 
(baniani)f  tolgano  moglie  all'  usanza  nostra,  et  ciascuno  piglia  una  sola, 
et  ima  volta  solamente."  (FoL  295-2.)  Amongst  our  modem  writings  on. . 
the  subject  of  the  order  of  brahmans,  or  translations  from  the  Hindu 
ordinances,  I  have  not  been  successful  in  discovering  any  direct  asser« 
tion  that  polygamy  is  forbidden  to  them,  and  that  a  Brahman  should 
be  "the  husbajud  of  one  wife,"  although  it  is  everywhere  implied,  and 
particularly  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  where  the  propriety  of  abstain* 
ing  from  a  second  marriage,  upon  the  loss  of  a  first  wife,  is  likewise 
inculcated. 

^  Some  parts  of  this  description  seem  to  apply  to  a  class  of  people 
wholly  engaged  in  commerce;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  chapter  our  author  treated,  not  of  Brahmans  only,  but  also  of. 

DD 
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drink  the  wine  of  the  ootmtry.  They  do  not,  howerer^  Idll^ 
any  animal  themsdyes,  bat  get  it  done  by  the  MahocDetaD&^ 
The  Bramins  are  dinfcingaiahedby  a  certain  badges  coQsistmg 
of  a  thidL  cotton  thread,  which  passes  over  the  i^Kmlder  and 
is  tied  under  the  arm,  in  each  a  manner  that  the  thread 
appears  upon  the  breast  and  behind  tiie  back.^  The  king  is 
eztremaly  rich  and  powerful,  and  has  mnch  dd^it  in  the 
possession  of  pearls  and  valuable  stomea*  When  the  tmders 
from  Maabar  present  to  him  such  as  are  of  superior  beanty, 
he  trusts  to  their  word  with  respect  to  the  estimation  of  thmr  ■■ 
Talne,  and  giresthem  douHe  the  sum  Uiat  eadi  is  declared  to 
have  cost  them.  Under  these  circomstances^  he  has  Ihe  offer 
of  many  fine  jewekr  The  people  are  gross  idolaters^  and 
mudi  addicted  to  sorceiy  and  divination.  Wh^  they  are 
about  to  make  a  purchase  of  goods,  they  immediat-ely  observe 
the  shadow  cast  by  their  own  boc^es  in  the  sunshine;  and  if 
the  shadow  be  as  large  as  it  should  be,  they  make  tbe  pur- 
chase, but  if  it  IS  not  as  entire  as  it  should  be,  they  make  no 
purchase  that  day.*  Moreover,  when  they  are  in  any  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  anything,  if  they  sse  a  tacantukiy  of 
which  there  are  many  there,  they  take  notice  from  whidi  side 
it  comes,  and  regulate  their  business  accordingly.  Agsin, 
when  they  are  going  out  of  their  houses^  if  they  h^  any  one 
fixteeae,  they  return  into  the  house,  and  stay  at  home.  They 
are  very  abstemious  in  regard  to  eating,  and  live  to  an 

the  clifls  of  traders  called  boayan^  or  in  the  Italian,  baraani,  wliich  lils 
translators,  mistaking  thein  for  the  same  word,  haTe  confounded. 

^  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  HitopadSai^  obserreB 
that  **  aHhough  the  Knahmans  are  by  no  means  confined  to  a  vegetable 
^et)  as  is  generally  soi^sed,  still,  like  ihe  Jews  and  Mnssnhnans, 
they  are  forbidden  to  taste  of  many  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish.**  (P.  318.)  - 
IwB,  ol  course,  must  apply  m6re  extensively  to  the  inferior  castes. 

'  **  Tbe  zewnar,  or  sacred  string  "  says  Craufiird,  '*xs  hung  round  the  • 
body  from  the  left  shoulder." — ^etchesy  vol.  ii  p^  41.. 

'  If  this  was  in  fact  a  separate  kingdom,  it  must  stiQ  hsve  been 
d^ndent  upon  the  king  of  Tdingana^  mentioned  in  a  former  note^ 
whose  dominions,  after  being  overrun  by  the  Patan  emperor  of  Dehliy 
f^ppear  to  have  subsequently  merged  in  those  of  the  Hindu  king  of' 
Narsinga,  as  he  is  commonly  styled,  whose  capital  was  Bijanagar  or 
'^tQjaya-nagara. 

*  By  observing  their  shadows,  when  about  to  conclude  a  bargain 
•or  do  any  oth^  act,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  they  ascertain  the 
hour  of  the  day,  from  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  judge  * 
wethsr  ib  be  propitious  or  otherwisei       - 
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adranoed  age.    Their  teeth  are  preeerred  aoond  by  the  use  af 
a  certain  yegetable  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  masticating.  . 
It  also  promotes  digestion,  and  conduoes  generally  to  the 
health  of  the  body.^ 

Amongst  the  natives  of  this  region  there  is  a  class  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  a  religions  life,  who  are  named  tingiii,  and 
Tvbo  in  honour  of  their  divinities  lead  most  austere  lives.^ 
They  go  perfectly  naked,  not  conoeEding  any  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  say  there  can  be  no  shame  in  that  state  of  nudity  • 
in  whidi  they  came'into  the  worid;  and  with  respect  to  what 
ste  called  ike  parts  of  shame,  they  observe  that,  not  being  : 
with  them  the  organs  of  sin,  they  have  no  reason  to  blush  at . 
their  exposure.*    They  pay  adoration  to  the  ox,  and  carry  a 
small  figure  ot  one,  of  gUt  brass  or  other  metal,  attached  to 
their  foreheads.^  They  also  bum  the  bones  ci  oxen,  reduce 
them  to  powder,  and  with  this  make  an  unguent  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  they  do 
in  a  reverential  manner.     If  they  meet  a  person  with  whom 
they  are  ugaa  cordial  terms,  they  smear  the  centre  of  his . 
foiehead  with  some  of  these  prepared  ad^ea.^    They  do  not 

-  ^  Th»  oom^oMiffa  called  betel  is  here  meeiDt»  ooBusting  of  the  leaf 
«f  the  betel  pkat,  the  arecik  nut,  and  Mme  of  calcined  aheUa,  which  1b 
to»  ^menliy  known  to  reaaanrrnxj  further  deecriptioo. 

3  Tills  name  of  Hnffui,  which  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  is  euigni, 
bat  does  not  appear  in  the  Latin  veniona,  is  certify  intended  for 
thoee  aaoetie  phiioaopheni,  er,  as  ethers  would  term  them,  religious 
mendicants,  one  daas  of  whom  are  called  jogi  or  yogi,  and  another . 
wnmfOtL  They  are  often  termed  ulaofaidrs,  hut  improperly,  as  that 
W0rd  should  apply  only  to  mendicants  of  the  Maliometan  religion. 

*  From  this  state  of  absolute  nudity  they  were  by  the  ancients 
deoQomisated  gymnosophista.  **  Calanus,"  as  Craufurd  observei^  "  who 
burnt  himself  in  the  presence  of  Alezander,  has  by  some  been  called, 
a  Brahman;  but  &  is^eridentthat  he  was  one  of  those  devotees  who 
tfttvel  about  tilie  country.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  naked;  but  the 
Brahmans  never  go  naked,  nor  commit  any  acts  of  etactravagance." — 
ToL  i  p.  247. 

-  ^  The  ox  is  held  hi  veneration  chiefly  by  the  Saivas,  or  sect  who  are 
worBhq>pers  of  Siva  and  Bhaw^bi,  whose  vahana,  monture,  or  vehicle! 
iAiat  animal  is;  but  what  they  most  generally  wear  appended  to  their 
neckSy  is  not  i^e  figure  of  the  ox,  but  of  the  Ihiga  and  yoni,  which,  from. 
delicacy,  our  author,  or  his  tianslatoxs,  may  have  been  unwilling  to  de- 
aeribe.  <Asiat  Bes.  voL  vii.  p.  281.)  "  Lingam  x>  fallo  del  dio  Shiva," 
says  Paolino,  **  simbolo  della  vlrtti  generativa.del  Sola  Alcuni  lo  per* 
teno  al  o^o,  alteri  al  bxacdo,  altri  dipinto  soUa  fronte."— P.  300. 

'  *  All  the  .diffiNrent  sects  of  Hindus  are  distinguished  by  peculiar- 
dd2  .       ' 
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deprive  any  creature  of  life,  not  even  a  fly,  a  flea,  or  a  louse,  , 
believing  them  to  be  animated  with  souls;  and  to  feed  upon 
any  animal  they  would  consider  as  a  heinous  sin.  They  even 
abstain  from  eating  vegetables,  herbs,  or  roots,  until  they 
have  become  dry;  holding  the  opinion  that  these  also  have 
souls.  They  nmke  no  use  of  spoons  nor  of  platters,  but' 
spread  their  victuals  upon  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Adam'& 
apple,  called  likewise  apples  of  paradise.^  When  they  have 
occasion  to  ease  nature,  they  go  to  the  sea-beach,  and  having 
dropped  their  burden  in  the  sand,  immediately  scatter  it  in 
all  directions,  to  prevent  its  giving  birth  to  vermin,  whose, 
consequent  death  by  hux^ger  would  load  their  consciencea 
with  a  grievous  offence.^  They  live  to  a  great  age,  some  of 
them  even  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enjoying  health  and 
vigour,  although  they  sleep  upon  the  bare  earth.  This  must 
be  attributed  to  their  temperance  and  chastity.*  When  they 
die,  their  bodies  are  burned,  in  order  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  might  not  breed  worms. 

marka  worn  on  the  forehead  and  breast  The  ashes  used  in  th^  com'* 
position  employed  for  making  or  pain^g  these  marks  are  most  com*, 
monly  of  cow-dung,  or  of  whatever  is  burnt  upon  the  sacrificial  hearth, 
which  they  mix  or  vary  with  the  dust  of  sandal-wood  and  other  ingi^ 
dients.  "As  well  as  the  forehead,"  says  Hoor,  "it  will  have  hoetk. 
observed  that  Hindus  paint  their  arms  and  breasts  also,  and  sometimes 
their  throats :  sandal-powder,  turmeric,  chuna  or  lune^  ashes  from  a 
consecrated  fire,  cow-dung,  and  other  holy  combustibles,  made  adhesive 
by  a  size  of  rice-water,  or  sometimes  nibbed  on  dzy,  are  the  ingredients 
and  usages  on  this  occasion.  Several  lines  of  white,  ashen,  or  yellow 
hue,  are  commonly  seen  drawn  across  the  arms  and  breasts;  and  I 
understand  that  yogis  and  smmyasisy  and  other  pious  persons,  frequently, 
carry  about  them  a  little  packet  of  these  holy  pigments,  with  which 
they  mark  those  who  show  them  respect,  in  repayment  of  their  atten- 
tions." — Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  409.^ 

'  The  plantain  {mtua  ptxradisiaca  of  .Lin.,  foi^erly  named  poTMivh 
parcuHaiacum)  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  l«)f,  a  part  of  which  is 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  as  a  dish  for  holding  their  boiled  rice. 

'  The  sandy  shores  of  the  great  rivers  are  much  frequented  fop  tho 
same  purpose  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  such 
numbers,  at  the  same  hour,  as  to  render  it  remarkable. 

*  Strong  proofs  are  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  well  of  th& 
general  austerity  of  their  lives,  as  of  their  chastity  in  particular,  or  ot 
the  degree  to  which  the  sensual  feelings  of  these  yogis  or  scmnyasis  ars. 
subdued.  (See  Theven6t,  Voyages  des  Indes,  liv*  iii  chap.  vi. ;  Qrose^ 
Toy.  to  the  £ast  Indies,  voL  i  p.  196.)  With  respect  to  their  longevit^^. 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  direct  evidence;  but  it  is  strongly  implied  in 
the  Ayin  Akbari,  where,  in  describing  the  char  ashemim^  or  four  Hindu 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

or   TBB   ISLAND   OF    ZBILAN, 

I  AK  unwilling  to  pass  over  certain  particulars  which  I 
omitted  when  before  speaking  of  the  island  of  Zeilan,  and 
i^hich  I  learned  when  I  visited  that  country  in  my  homeward 
-voyage.    In  this  island  there  is  a  very  high  mountain,  so 
,  Tocky  and  precipitous  that  the   ascent  to  the  top  is  im- 
practicable, as  it  is  said,  excepting  by  the  assist(uaice  of 
iron  chains  employed  for  that  purpose.     By  means  of  these 
'  -fiiome  persons  attain  the  summit,  where  the  tomb  of  Adam, 
'  our  first  parent,  is  reported  to  be  found.   Such  is  the  account 
.^iven  by  the  Saracens.^     But  the  idolaters  assert  that  it  oon- 
:  tains  the  body  of  Sogomon-barchan,  the  founder  of  their  reli- 
'gious  system,  and  whom  they  revere  as  a^oly  personage.^ 

■  degrees,  and  the  severities  of  ascetic  discipline,  generally  confined  to 

■  the  fourth  or  last  stage,  it  is  said :  ♦*  Some  perform  all  these  austerities 
^in  the  first  and  second  degrees;  some  allow  twenty-five  years  for  each 
\*of  these  states."-— Vol.  iii.  pp.  222—225.  [The  Latin  text  of  Marco  Polo 

adds  here ;  **  Dormiunt  nudi  in  tena,  nullum  habentes  vestitum  in-> 
-^ra  nee  supra,  et  hoc  est  mirabile  quomodo  sani  evadunt^  et  toto  anno 
'  jejunant,  nee  comedunt  aliquid  aliud  nee  bibunt  quam  panem  et  aquam, 

•  '^t  habent  suos  regulares  qui  custodiunt  idola.    £t  quando  volunt  pro- 

•  bare  quod  isti  sunt  boni  et  honesti,  mittuni  pro  puellis  quse  sunt 
•oblatee  idolis,  et  faciunt  quod  iUsB  tangunt  eos  hue  et  illuo  et  in  pluri- 
"bus  locis  corporis,  et  stant  in  magno  solatio  cum  eis ;  et  si  membrum 

.  •^rigitur  vel  mutatur,  emittunt  eum  et  dicunt  quod  non  est  honestus; 

•  «in  autem,  faciunt  eum  servire  idolis  suis  in  monasterio  illo."] 

^  It  is  not  uncommon  to  suppose  that  the  lofty  and  remarkable 

•  mountain  in  Ceylon,  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak,  acquired 
i^Hh&t  appellation  from  the  Portuguese  or  other  European  navigators; 

but  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  however  designated  by  the  Sin- 

•  rgalese,  or  their  Hindu  neighbours,  the  Mahometans,  from  an  early 
<  period,  connected  it  with  the  name  and  legend  of  the  prophet  Adam« 
.  According  to  Sale,  "the  Mahometans  say,  that  when  they  were  cast 
:  down  from  Paradise,  Adam  fell  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  Serendib, 
.  4md  Eve  near  Joddah  in  Arabia," — The  Koran,  p.  5.  note. 

^  By  the  holy  personage  here  described  is  meant  Buddha,  the  founder 
,  •of  the  religious  system  of  the  Singalese,  who  amongst  a  number  of 

appellations  given  to  him,  from  his  supposed  attributes,  is  most  com- 
^  monly  known  by  that  of  Saka  or  Sakya-muni,  signifying  the  **  astute 
'-«age.*'    To  this  our  author  has  annexed  the  word  barchan,  for  burchan, 

signifying  the  "deity,"  in  the  language  of  the  Mungal  Tartars;  and 
Inhere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  tibat  by  the  emperor  KublEu[  ax^d  his 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  the  kland,  w2k)  devoted  hitnfie^  to 
an  ascetic  life,  refusing  to  accept  of  kingdoms  or  way  other 
worldly  possessions^  altbough  his  &lher  endeaToured^  foy 
the  allurements  of  women,  and  every  other  imaginable  ^lati- 
fication,  to  divert  him  from  the  resolution  he  had  adopted^ 
Every  attempt  to  dianiade  him  was  in  vain,  and  thv  ycrang 
man  fled  privately  to  this  lofty  mountain,  where^  ia  lihe 
observance  of  celibacy  and  strict  absliinnce,  he  at  length 
terminated  his  mortal  career.^  By  theldolaten  be  is  iwgarded 

.  court,  who,  equally  with  the  pecmle  of  Ceylon,  acknowledged  the 
dirinitjt  of  Baddha^  he  wai  styled  6aka-mum4)archan,  here  cotrapted 
to  Sogo-mon-b«rchaiL  Of  his  wondiip  in  this  Idaiid  we  faa>ve  amfde 
.  testimony.  **  There  is  aaother  grest  god,**  ni^  Knox,  sfter  epeekiiig  of 
the  Creator  of  heareii  and  earth,  **  whom  they  call  Buddout  lutto  whom 
the  aalTaiion  of  aouls  belongs.  Him  they  believe  once  to  have  c<»ne 
upon  the  earth.  ...  He  departed  from  the  earth  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  iala&d,  caBed  Pico  Adam:  where  ti&ere  k an 
impreaaon  llkie  s  Coot,  whidi  they  apiy  is  hUk"  (Relation  of  Gsjlon, 
p.  72.)  ''It  is  g^eraUy  believed"  says  Cordiner,  "that  there  exists 
upon  the  top  of  it  (Adam's  Peal^  a  carved  stone,  called  an  impression 
01  the  foot  of  Buddha,  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  kiog^ 
doms  of  Ava  and  Siam."  (Description  of  Ceylon,  voL  i  p.  8.)  Hence 
.  it  appeam  that  what  the  Hahcimetans  believe  respecting  Adam  is,  by 
the  Indians,  •ttributed  to  Buddha. 

^  Aisoording  to  some  accountfli,  and  those  entitled  to  the  most  con* 

.  liderationf  his  birthplace  was  Qaya  in  the  province  of  Bahir;  acccnding^ 

.  to  others,  Kashmir;  but  authoritiee  (if  such  they  can  be  termed)  are 

not  wanting  for  his  being  a  native  of  Ceylon.    "  Le  p^re  de  Sommono- 

.  codom,"  sfv^s  M.  La  Loubere,  speaking  of  the  object  of  worship  in 

.  Biam,  who  u  unquestionably  the  Buddha  or  Siakya-muni  of  other  parts 

of  the  East^  "  ^toit,  selon  ce  jDAme  Uvre,  Bali,  un  roy  de  Teve  Lanel^ 

c'est  Ik  dire  un  roy  de  la  c^I^bre  Ceylan."    (Du  Boyaume  de  Siam»  torn* 

L  p.  525^)    "Pour  ce  qui  conoeme  la  personne  de  Xaca,"  says  la  Croze, 

**  dont  I'idole  a  M  nomm^  Foe  aprSs  son  apoth^ose,  il  est  originsiro 

des  Indes,  et,  selon  le  sentiment  le  mieux  ^tahU,  il  est  n^  dana  rUe  de 

■  Ceylan/'^-Hist.  du  Christisnisme  des  Indes,  p.  fiOfi. 

^  There  is  a  diigree  of  minute  correctness  in  this  account  of  the 

.  other's  endeavours  to  allure  his  son  from  the  life  of  retirement  to- 

.  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  that  will  not  a  little  surprise  ^e  reader, 

.  when  he  compares  it  with  a  passage  in  the  "Account  of  the  Incar: 

nation  of  BoodhV'  translated  from  the  Burman  language  by  Tdr.  F. 

Carey,  and  given  to  the  world,  at  Serampore  in  Bengal,  by  Mr.  W. 

Ward,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  his  "  View  of  the  history,  Uteratum^ 

and  religion  of  Uie  Hindoos."    "  The  Idng,  reflecting,  &c.,  said,  '  O 

Son  1  I  will  bestow  upon  thee  the  elephant^vers,  the  charioteers,  the 

horsemen,  and  arrayed  footmen,  with  delightful  horses :  I  wHl  also  give^ 

thee  the  maidens  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments;  raise  up  pis>- 

.  geny  by  them,  and  thou  shalt  become  our  sovereign.    Vii^gins  welX 
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.,  «9  Ik  tftiii^    iai«  iMiar,  dishmted  inik  ^  most  pdignaht 

.  .gci^i^  oawied  m  uniigB  to  be  fomied  of  gold  ead  precious 

.  .stonee,  beting  tbe  rcaemhiaQoe  of  hk  Bon>  and  required  that 

nil  tke  inhft^wtimti  ef  the  jaland  dbould  honour  and  worahip  it 

m  a  deitj«    Saoh  naa  i&b  on^  «f  tbe  wonhip  of  idola  izi 

,  that  Muntiy ;  biitSogODaon.«todMui  k  stiH  regarded  as  gape- 

lior  to  fffegj  ^thec    la  eoDflequenoe  of  th»  beKef^  people 

.  ifloek  fromTanoQB  duriaiit  parte  in  pilgrimage  to  the  moun* 

:  taui  on  irUeb  1»  m&  boried.    Bom»  of  his  hair^,  has  teeth, 

and  the  basin  he  made  uae  o^  are  still  preaenred,  and  sho^irn 

^th  much  ceremony.    The  Saracens,  on  the  other  hand, 

maintain  that  these  belonged  to  the  prophet  Adam,  and  aro 

in  like  manner  led  bj  devotion  to  visit  the  mountain.^ 

It  happened  that,,  in  the  year  1281,  the  grand  khan  heard 
from  certain  Sai^cens  who  had  been  upon  the  spot,  the  fame 
of  these  relics  belonging,  to  our  furst  paia^nt,  and  felt  so  strong 
a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  an 
^  embassy  to  deooouid  them  of  the  king  of  Zeiisn/  Afberalong 
and  tedious  journey,  his  ambaasadoxB  at  length  reached  the 

Tened  in  dancing  and  sin^ng,  and  perfected  in  the  four  accompliBh- 
menti^  aha]!  dfiUght  tliee  with  their  attsactiom  What  dost  l&oa  m 
this  iB3]deniesBr  "  ^To  ahow  hia  disregard  of  the  kingdom^  Ktifaa- 
sfttwU  (Maba^at^ny  tbe  gBost  aamt)  veplied,  '0  Sk«!  why  temptest 

.  thou  zaa  witSi  pezishiiig  wealth,  dying  (oaartal)  beauty,  and  youthful 
hhxmxl  0  kiogl  what  la  lQy%  tiie  pleaaant  look,  present  d^ht, 
anxiety  in  puzauit  of  waalth,  aona,  and  daughtecB,  and  wItm,  to  me 
who  am  xaleaaed  from  the  bcmda  of  iniquity!  I  know  that  dsBth  w31 
not  forget  me;  therefore  of  what  uas  axe  pleaBorea  and  ridiea?  .  «  .  Be- 

.  tuni,  retttin*  O  king  t  I  have  no  deiire  forthe  kingdom:' "  (Pp.  407 — 
409.)    "In  the  jnanaer  and  preeiaely  at  the  tinie  predieted  by  Hie 

.  aatralogeo,"  aaja  the  Ayin  ikkbari,  ^it  came  to  paea  that  he  turned 
hia  mind  fnom  the  afhiiB  of  Had  world*  and  made  choiee  of  a  life  ^f ' 
retirement."    "  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  jeanf* 
^YcL  iii.  p.  157. 
^  These  pilgrimagea  baTis  been  noticed  by  many  tEavellen.     lb*. 

.  Duncan,  in  hia  historical  remarks  on  tibe  eouA  of  ]i£»}abar,  i^eakii^  of 
the  oonTeamon  of  a  king  of  that  country  (dnring  the  lifetime  of  ICsr 
hc»net)  says,  on  the  authority  of  «  native  historian,  "diat  it  was 
efiiaeted  by  a  ooo^any  of  derviaes  from  Arabia,  who  touched  at  Grcoa- 

.  gloor  or  Crauganore  (then  the  seat  of  government  in  llalabar)  on  iheir 
Toyage  to  visit  llw  Footstep  of  Ads^  on  that  mountain  m  Ceylon 
wlu(£  mariners  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Aiiam's  Peak."  In  a  ncflfo 
he  adds:  "  This  Footstep  of  Adam  is,  under  the  name  of  Sre^ud  or 
the  'holy  fooV  equally  reverenoed  and xesorted  to  by  tbe  Hindus.*'-— 
Asiatic  Ees.  yoL  y.  p-  9« 
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place  of  tbeir  destination,  and  obtained  from  the  king  two 
krge  back-teeth,  together  with  some  of  the  hair,  and  a  hand* 
some  Tessel  of  porphyry.^  When  the  grand  khan  received 
intelligence  of  the  approach,  of.  the  messengers,  on  their 
return  with  such  Taluable  curiosities,  he  ordered  all  tke 
people  of  Kanbalu  to  march  out  of  the  eity  to  meet  them, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.^  Having  mentioned  these  particulars  respeot- 
ing  the  mountain  of  Zeilan,  we  shall  return  to  the  kingdom 
of  Maabar,  and  speak  of  the  city  of  EaeL 


CHAPTER  XXir, 

OP    THB    CITY    OF    KAEL. 

Kasl  is  a  considerable  city,*  governed  by  Astiar,  one  6f 
the  four  brothers,  kings  of  the  country  of  Maabar,  who  is 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  preserves  lus  country  in  a  state 

^  It  is  not  stated  that  this  extraordinaiy  embassy  proceeded  to  India 
.  "by  sea.    Its  route  must  therefore  have  been  either  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan  to  Bengal,  or  by  the  -way  of  Tibet,  to  Hindustan  and 
.  -.he  peninsula.    So  extensive  «t  that  time  were  the  dominions  of  the 
.  Mognul  Tartar  family,  that  even  in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  political 
business,  their  people  were  accustomed  to  the  performance  of  journeys 
of  great  distance  and  duration.  In  regard  to  its  object  it  is  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  histories  of  other  countries. 

'  This  ceremonious  introduction  of  a  relic  to  the  palace  of  the  «nb 
peror,  is  likewise  not  a  new  circumstance  in  the  Chinese  annalis. 
'^'L'ann^e  quatorzi^me  de  son  regno  (says  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  the 
seventeenth  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,)  il  fit  porter  avec  pompe 
dans  son  palais,  un  os.  de  I'idole  Foe." — Tom.  i  p.  456. 

'  lii  the  Tamul  language  the  word  Eael  or  Eoil  signifies  a  temple, 

.and  forms  the  terminatiug  syllable  in  the  names  of  several  places  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.    It  was  also,  pre-eminently,  the 

name  of  a  considerable  town  and  port  of  trade,  in  what  we  now  term 

.  the  Tinevelly  country,  not*  many  miles  from  Tutacorin.    Its  situation 

.  may  be  seen  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Valentyn's  Beschryving  van  Choro- 

maudel  (voL  v.),  where  its  ancient  consequence  is  denoted  by  the  addi« 

tion  of  the  word  patnam;  but  having  disappeared  in  modem  maps,  we 

•  may  conclude  that.Eael-patnam  no  longer  exists,  even  as  a  town;  yet 

in  Dalrymple's  collection  of  Plans  of  Ports  we  find  one  (from  Van 

.Keulen)  which  lays  down  the  situation  not  only  of  Cayl-patnam,  but 

also  of  Porto  Cayl,  and  of  a  place  termed  old  Cayh 
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,of  profotmd  peaiie.^  On  this  acdount'  it  is  a  &voixTite  place 
of  resort  fgr  foreign  merchants,  who  sxe  well  received  and 
Hreated  by  the  king.  Accordingly  all  the  ships  coming  from 
the  west—ras  from  Ohnus,  Chisti^  Adem,  and  yarious  parts  of 
Arabia — ^laden  with  merchandise  and  horses,  make  this  port, 
which  is  besides  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  prince 
maintains  in  the  most  splendid  manner  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  women. 

All  the  people*  of  this  city,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  India 
^n  general,  are  addicted  to  tiie  custom  of  having  continually 
in  their  mouths  the  leaf  called  tembul;  which  they  do,  partly 
irom  habit,  and  partly  from  the  gratification  it  affords.^  Upon 
/shewing  it,  they  spit  out  the  saliva  to  wldch.  it  gives  occasion. 
Persons  of  rajik  have  the  leaf  prepared  with  camphor  and 
other  aromatic  drugs,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  quick  lime.^ 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  extremely  conducive  to  health. 
If  it  is  an  ol^ject  with  any  man  to'  affront  another  in  the 
^ossest  and  most  contemptuous  manner,  he  spits  the  juice  of 
this  masticated  leaf  in  his  &ce«  Thus  insulted,  the  injured 
party  hastens  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  states  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  grievance,  and  declares  his  willingness  to  de- 
cide the  quarrel  by  combat.  The  king  thereupon  furnishes 
them  with  arms^  consisting  of  a  sword  and  small  shield;  and 

'  It  would  seem  that  the  king  of  Nareinga  or  Telingana  placeid  the 
pouthem  provinces  of  his  extensive  dominions  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  his  several  brothers,  who  exercised  tiie  full  authority  of  kings 
ynthin-  their-  respective  territories.  The  name  of  Astiar  is  probably 
a  corruption,  but  the  imperfect  remains  of  Hindu  annals  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  afford  little  chance  of  ascertaining  the  genuine 
orthography.  It  will  appear  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  this  part  of 
the  country  was  wrested  from  the  kings  of  Narsinga  by  those  of  Koulam 
^r  Eolam,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

2  We  here  find  the  leaf  of  the  betel  called  by  its  true  Persian  name, 
iemhul. 

^  *  Besides  the-  ordinary  ingredients,  it  is  Hot  unusual  to  mix  in  the 
composition  cardamoms,  gutta  gambir,  and  other  articles  of  a  pungent 
and  aromatic  flavour;  but  I  am  not  aware,  nor  is  it  probable  from  the 
qualities  of  the  drug,  that  camphor  is  ever  employed  in  this  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  suspected  that  there  has  been  a'  substitution  of  the 
name  of  one  article  of  tiie  composition  for  another,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Malayan  language  (which  was  more  familiar  to  the 
traders  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  early  times,  than  it  is  at  present) 
^he  word  hapd/r  (the  kaftvr  of  the  Arabs)  is  applied  not  only  to  cam« 
phor,  but  also  to  lime  (calx  viva),  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  ia 
the  preparation  of  beteL  ^  .  . 
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•U  the  poopLa  anembld  to  be  speetators  of  the  eoolBot,  whit^ 
lasts  tiil  one  of  them  remains  dead  on  the  field.  They  are^ 
however,  fnrbidden  to  wound  with  the  point  of  ^e  eword^ 
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or  THS  KIHeDOM  or  XOUItllL 

Ufoh  leaving  Maabar  and  prooeediag  five  hundred  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Kou- 
lam.'  It  is  the  residenoe  of  many  Chiistians  and  Jews,  who 
retain  their  proper  langnage.  The  king  is  not  tributiuy  to 
any  other.  Much  good  sappan-wood  grows  there,^  and  pep- 
per in  great  abundaace,  b^ng  found  both  in  the  woody  and 
:Uie  open  parts  of  the  oountiy.  It  is  gathered  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July;  and  the  vines  which  prodikoe  it  are 
cultivated  in  plantations.^  Indigo  also,  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  large  quantities,  is  made  hera  They  procure  it  from 
an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  put 
into  tubs  of  water,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  till  it  rots; 
when  they  press  out  the  juice.  This,  upon  being  exposed  to* 
the  sun,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  cut 

^  The  dnnunBtanoea  of  this  juridicid  practice  of  dueUing  are  par^ 
tieu]arly  detailed  by  Barboaa,  in  speakiDg  of  Botaoala,  a  place  on  the^ 
oppoelte  ooagt  of  Malabar,  near  Onore. 

'  Konlam  or  Kolam,  the  Coulan  of  our  mape,  ytm  a  place  of  mnch 
celebrity  when  India  was  fintt  visited  by  the  Portugueee,  who  received- 
aniBtaaoe  from  its  princea  against  the  king  of  Calicaty  or  the  Samorin^ 
as  he  waa  styled.  In  modem  times  its  importance,  aa  a  place  of  trader 
seems  to  be  lost  in  that  of  Aigengo,  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  name 
signifies  a  tuik,  pod,  or  basin,  in  the  Tamul  language.  The  distance- 
^m  Kaely  however,  ia  more  nearly  two  hundred  than  five  hundred 
miles. 

*  *'  Kairavit  mihi  aliquis  qui  eo  suscepit  iter.  .  .  .  ibi  esse  arborem 
ol  Bakkami  (sen  Brasillam)  cujus  lignum  simile  sit  ligno  granati  malL'*' 
(Abilfede  Qeographia,  p.  274.)  Sandal-wood  Is  more  freouently  men-^ 
iioned  as  the  produce  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  tiie  country. 

^  '^Nasoe  in  qifesto  luogo/'  says  Barbosa,  speaking  of  Kouluny 
*' motto  pepe,  del  quale  se  ne  oaiicano  molte  navi."  (FoL  312 — ^2.)  It. 
would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  pepper  is  cultivated  in  the  Travancore  countzy,  within  which. 
Koulam  is  situated.  Our  author  is  mistaken,  however,  in  regard  to  the- 
sefUKxns,  as  on  the  l^ilabar  coast  the  pepper-vine  flowers  about  ih» 
month  of  June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  December. 
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(M»  nball  jmof»  t»f  the  form  in  Whioh  we  see  it  brongbt 

The  heat  during  flome  mon^  aiao^iolMit  as  tobescanselj 
.  woLpportoibU;  yet  the  merchuLta  resort  thither  from  Marions 
.parts  of  the  world,  taohy  for.  instaaoe^  as  the  kingdom  of 
llanji  and  Arsbia,^  attracted  bj  -Uie  great  profiti  they  obtain 
both  vap€fa  ihe  merchandise  they  import^  and  npon  their  re* 
turning  cargoes*  Many  of  the  animals  fimnd  here  aro 
different  from  those  of  other  parts.  There  are  tigers  entirely 
blai^;'  and  Tarions. /birds  of  the  parrot  kind,  some  of  them 
aswhite  as  snow,  with  the  &et  and  the  beak  red;  others  whoso 
.  edonxB  are  a  miztnre  of  red  and  azure,  and  others  of  a  dimi- 
nutive size.  The  peacocks  alao  are  handsomer  and  larger 
than  ours,  as  well  as  of  a  different  form,  and  even  the  do«- 
mestio  fowls  have  a  peculiar  appearance.^  The  same  obser*- 
Tfttion  will  apply  to  the  fruits.  The  cause  of  such  diversity,. 
it  is  said,  is  tiie  intense  heat  that  prevails  in  these  regions. 
"Wine  is  made  from  the  sugar  yielded  by  a  species  of  palm. 

*  A  tolerably  eorrvct  mfleouit  is  here  giroa  of  ilie  rade  pTpgress  of 
miMBTifaflturing  indigo.  The  pUmt  iUelf  gtows,  and  is  made  use  of  aft 
»  dyoHrtvff  in  almost  9feaj  part  of  India.    The  word  is  endigo  hi  Ra- 

.mnao  asid  ttui  epitomas^  and  «iidioi  (for  endid)  in  tlie  Baide  edition. 

*  There  are  sfamig  grounds  for  beUevixig  that  in  early  times  th» 
Chinese  did  (redprooidly  with  the  Arabians)  trade,  not  only  to  th» 
podinsnla  «^  India*  but  also  to  the  Pennan  giilE  This  was  the  delib&- 
Date  opinion  of  .Dr.  Hobsrtson,   who  had  studied  the  subject:  see 

.Historical  Disqnisitions,  fro.  p.  95.  The  Arabian  traTellers  of  fl[ie 
:  ninth  century  leave  it  in  some  measure  donbtfdl  whetber  the  ahipfr 
,eis|^oyad  in  the  trade  between  Siraf  and  Canton  might  not  hare  been 
wholly  Arabian,  although  ealled  in  Benaudot's  translatioui  ^Taisseaoz 
rCSiinois,''  as  we  term  &ose  employed  in  the  same  trade,  China  ships: 
bat  the  authority  of  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  direct 
to  the  point.  *<Ex  %>sa,"  he  says  of  a  port  in  Yemen,  "solvrmtur 
navjgia  Sindn,  Indi»,  et  Binarum,  at  ad  ipsam  deferuntur  Tasa  Siniea:'' 
.  (Oeographia,  p.  25.)  Of  the  fact  we  ha^e  a  corroboration  on  the  part  of 
the  ^nese  themselves,  as  related  by  De  Ghiignes. 

*  It  has  ahwady  been  noticed  that  our  author  on  all  occasions  applies 
the  name  of  Hon  to  the  tiger  or  the  leopard;  and  of  such,  although  thfr 
word  is  leoni  in  the  text,  he  means  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  Of  tfao^ 
.existence  of  black  tigers  er  leopards,  there  is  no  doubt 

*  The  birds  here  described  may  pez^ps  be  intended  fbr  the  kokatua,. 
Iniy,  and  paroquet;  although  the  former  are  not  natives  of  the  place  at 
wmch  he  aatw  ^em.  Peacocks  hare  been  already  mentioned  as  a  com*- 
mon  bird  in  India.  Of  domestic  fowls  there  are  some  Q)ecies  of  a 
mmch  larger  size  than  those  bred  in  Europe. — See  Hist  of  Sumatra^ 
M  edit  p.  125.     . 
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It  is  extremely  good,  and  inebriates  &&ter  than' the  wine  made 
from  grapes.^    The  inhabitants  possess  abundance  of  every* 

'  thing  necessary  for  the  food  of  man  excepting  grain,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  kind  than  rice;  but  of  this  itxe  quantity  is 

'  very  great  Among  them  are  many  astrologers  and  phy- 
sicians, weU  versed  in  their  art.  All  the  people^  both  jn^ 
and  female,  are  black,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece 

'  of  cloth  attached  to  the  front  of  their  bodies,  they  go  quite 
naked.^    Their  manners  are  extremely  sensual,  and  they  take 

.  as  wives  their  relations  by  blood,  their  mothers-in-law,  upon 

:  the  death  of  their  Others,  and  the  widows  of  their  deceased 
brothers.^    But  this,  as  I  have  been  informed,  is  the  state  of 

'  morals  in  every  part  of  India* 

*  What  our  author  terms  wine  in  this  place  is  properly  an  ardent 
'«pirit,  distilled  from  the  coarse,  imperfectly  granulated  sugar,  called 
..  jaggri  or  jagory,  which  is  itself  an  inspissation  of  the  juice  (tan  or 
,;toddy)  drawn  from  the  borasnts  JlabeUifcn^is,  vulgarly  called  the  brab 
'  palm  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 

'  "II  popolo  minuto,''  says  Lodovico  Barthema,  speaking  of  the 

*  .subjects  of  the  king  of  Narsinga,  "  vanno  tutti  nudi,  sidvo  ohe  intdmo 
tie  parti  inhoneste  portano  un  panno."  (Fol.  159-2.)  "These  higher 
..ranks  of  people  in  Malayala  (Malabar)  use  very  little  clothing,  but 

they  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  persons." — ^Buchanan,  yoL  ii  p.  853. 
t  '  However  sensual  the  manners  in  general  of  these  people  may  be, 
,  I  find  no  direct  proof  of  incestuous  marriages  amongst  them;  but  it  is 
.  probable  that  some  confusion  and  mistake  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen 
.  from  certain  extraordinary  customs  peculiar  to  them,  and  especially  to 
.  the  class  of  Nairs,  who  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  profession  of  arms. 
,  According  to  these,  it  is  the  nephew  by  the  eldest  sister,  and  not  the 
\flon,  who  succeeds  to  the  property  of  the  fether,  or,  in  the  royal  family, 

to  the  crown :  a  practice  connected  with  another  of  a  licentious  charac< 
;  ier,  that  wiU  be  b^t  explained  in  the  words  of  Dr.  F,  Buchanan: 

'^  Having  assembled  the  most  respectable  of  the  Kairs  in  this  neig^- 

•  bourhoc^"  says  this  intelligent  observer,  "they  gave  me  the  following 
'  account  of  their  customs.  The  Nair,  or  in  the  plural  the  Naimar,  are 
'the  pure  Stidras  of  Malaysia,  and  all  pretend  to  be  bom  soldiers;  but 

they  are  of  various  ranks  and  professions."  **  The  Nairs  marry  before 
.they  are  ten  years  of  age.  .  .  .;  but  the  husband  never  afterwards 
.cohabits  with  his  wife.  Such  a  circumstance  indeed  would  be  con- 
sidered as  very  indecent.     He  allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments,  and 

food;  but  she  lives  in  her  mother's  house,  or,  after  her  parents'  death, 
^  with  her  brothers,  and  cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses  of  an 
'•«qual  or  higher  rank  than  her  own.  If  detected  in.  bestowing  her 
.favours  on  any  low  man,  she  becomes  an  outcast.  It  is  no  kind  of 
^reflection  on  a  woman's  character  to  say  that  she  has  formed  the  closest 
^intimacy  with  many  persons;  on  the  contrary,  the  Nair  women  are 

proud  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers  many  Bnthmans,  B^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVL  ^ 

07  KOXABL 

KoiURi^  is  a  province   where  a  port  of  our  uorthens 
constellation,  invisible  at  Java,  and  to  within  about. thirtj; 
miles  of  this  place,  may  be  just  seen,  and  where  it  appears  to 
be  the  heigkt  of  a  cubit  above  the  horizon.^    The  country  is 


and  other  persons  of  high  birth."    ''  In  consequence  of  this  strangat 
manner  of  propagating  the  species,  no  19'air  knows  his  father;  and 
eyeiy  man  looks  npon  his  sisters'  children  as  Ms  hpirs.    He,  indeed, 
looks  upon  them  with  the  same  fondness  that  fathers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have'  for  theur  own  children."     ''A  man's  mother  manages 
his  family;  and  after  her  death  his  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction^^ 
Brothers  almost  always  live  under  the  same  roof;  hut,  if  one  of  the 
family  separates  from  the  rest,  he  is  always  accompanied  by  hur 
favourite  sister." — Journey  from  Madras,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  408 — il%    In ' 
such  a  domestic  arrangement  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  traveller,  wh» 
had  not  the  means  of  close  investigation,  should  suspect  an  incestuous. . 
intercourse. 

^  Komari,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  Latin  vernon,  Comaii,  is  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  India,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  Kafutpia  djcpoy,  prwnorUarivm  Kamaaim,  and  called  by  mo- 
dem Europeans  Cape  Comorin.  In  the  course  of  our  author's  route  from. . 
the  eastern  to  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  this  place  ought  to 
have  been  noticed  before  the  city  of  Koulam,  an  inaccuraoy  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  transposition  of  detached  materials.  , 

*  In  some  parts  of  the  work  la  tramontana,  or  noutra  iramorUana^ 
spp6ars  to  denote,  as  it  properly  should,  the  north  polar  star,  but  in 
others,  the  constellation  of  the  Qreat  Bear.  Being  here  described  as. 
partly  visible,  the  latter  must  of  course  be  understood,  and  our  author's- 
unisdentifio  remark  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Una 
Major  was  below  the  horizon,  at  night,  during  most  x>aft  of  the  timft 
employed  in  his  navigation  of  these  seas ;  which  is  the  case  in  low  lati« 
tudes,  for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  This  solution  may  be  equally 
applied  to  a  passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  vL  cap.  24,)  where  it  is  said  that  a. 
navigator  who  had  been  driven  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  landed  at 
Hippuri  in  the  island  of  Taprobanei,  reported,  on  his  return  to  Rome,, 
that  the  septemtrio  or  Qreat  Bear  was  not  visible  on  the  island.  But^ 
if,  oi\  the  other  hand,  his  observation  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  polar 
star  itself,  the  expression  might  be  taken  in  this  sense :  that  although, 
invisible  from  Java  Minor,  yet  Yihen,  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Comorin 
(in  latitude  8^.),  it  was  occasionally  distinguishable  at  a  small  height 
above  the  horizon;  where  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  is  not  readily 
seen,  tinless  the  atmosphere  in  that  part  be  more  clear  than  it  is  in 
common.  The  mode  of  estin^ting  its  altitude  by  cubits  or  fathom^  in- 
stead of  degrees,  however  rude,  appears,  from  the  travels  of  Cada  Kosto 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  ba^e  been  then  still  in  use. 


not  much  ctdtivatedy  being  ohiefly  oorered  with  foresU,  wiuch 
«ie  the  abode  of  a.^miety  of  beastSy*  especially  ape%  $o 
fonned,  and  of  such  a  size,  as  to  haye  the  appearance  of  mm^ 
There  are  also  long*tailed  monkies/ very  different  from  the 
fanner  iareflpectio  magnitude.  TigerSi  leopards^  and  lynxes, 
abound. 


CHAPTER  xxvn: 

Lbayikg  the  proTinee  of  Komari,  and  proceeding  westward 
three  hundred  miles,  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  Dely,  which 
has  its  proper  king  and  peculiar  langua^.^  It  does  not  pay 
tribute  to  any  other  state.  The  people  worship  idols.  There 
is  no  harbour  for  shipping;  but  a  laige  river  with  a  sale  en- 
tttmce.'    The  strength  of  the  country  does  not  consist  in  the 

1  The  worship  of  Hanmnan,  a  ntio&al  ai&d  v^ry  tfiiUBiiig  Kpt,  of  tlie 
Hindu  mythology—^ko,  wsth  an  aimy  of  kia  own  apeesea,  osaiated  Baiaa 
in  tiie  conqneafcof  CeyioB,  aftar  h»Tingreaeii«dliu  wifaibomSatathopowar 
of  Havana,  ita  tyrant,  by  whom  she  had  heto:  carried  off--haa  produced 
A  feeling  ef  Teneration  for  the  whole  raea,  Imt  psrtiaiilarlyfor  thoae  of 
the  larger  daas,  -whose  form  approaches  aoareat  to  ih»  hnmiiL  Hie 
consequence  of  this  superstition  is,  that  l^a  breed,  being  inmiDleatsd, . 
multiply  exceedingly,  to  the  greet  annoymoe  of  the  inhabitaBta  of  vil- 
lages. It  has  .been  conjectured,  with  modi  plaoaibflity,  that  the 
monkeys  of  Ramaf  s  army  were  in  fact  tha  half-aatage  moaataiaeena  of 
the  country  near  Cape  Comorin. 

'  The  Dely  of  Bamusio's  teiEt,  whidi  in  ^harOBaale  editioa  ia  Ell,  m 
the  older  Latin  Hely,  and  in  the  eaiiy  Veniea  cnitaae  Elli,  ia  the 
Mount  Dilla  of  the  English,  and  I>dli  ef  the  Dutch  mapa^  m  the  < 
latitude  of  about  1211  K,  where,  aoeordSng  to  Baolino,  whonamea  it 
Honte  jyJS^  the  country  of  Maikbar  or  S&layala  tenoiBateB,  and  that 
of  Eayiara  commences.  Budiaoan,  howerer,  extends  the  boondaiy  of 
the  former  to  Ihe  Chandta-giii  ri^r,  about  half  a  dagne  fivtber  north 
than  Htnmt  Dilla,  whit;^  he  deaoribea  aa  **  a  hill  separated  from  ttia 
continent  by  salt  water  ereeks,  and  ftnning  on  the  ooaat  >Twwartybl« 
promontory,  -tiie  native  name  of  which,"^  he  obaervea^  ^ia  «ztoemely 
harsh,  and  csn  haordlybe  piwnouaoed  by  an  Buropean,  or  iixpnuueud 
in  our  charactens.    It  is  somewhat  HlBe  Tesay  Ka]ay."^Yca.  it  p.  6Sd. 

'  The  riTer  here  noticed  is  one  that  disehaiges  itself  intmedtatojiy  to  -. 
the  southward  of  Mount  IHUa,  not  teet  from  Cananove,  alter  runnmg  t 
through  the  country  of  the  C3kraiGal  er  Coiaatiy  rajas,  whose  kingdoom 
flourished  at  the  peiiod  of  which  our  author  spedo.    **  It  derives  ita 
name,"  says  Buchanan,  «from  a  toim  caJkd  VMya-pattanam."    "M. 
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tnultitude  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  in  their  bravery,  but  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  passes  by  which  it  must  be  approached,  and 
which  render  its  invasion  by  an  enemy  nearly  impossible.^ 
It  produces  large  quantities  of  pepper  and  ginger,  with  many 
other  articles  of  spicery.^  Should  a  vessel  be  accidentally 
•driven  within  the  mouth  of  its  river,  not  having  intended  to 
make  that  port,  they  seiae  and  confiscate  all  the  goods  she 
may  have  on  board,  saying :  *'  It  was  your  intention  to  have 
^ne  elsewhere,  but  our  gods  have  conducted  you  to  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  possess  your  property."  The  ships  fh>m 
Hanji  arrive  here  before  the  expiration  of  the  fine-weather 
reason,  and  endeavour  to  get  their  cargoes  shipped  in  the 
<30ur8e  of  a  week,  or  a  shorter  time  if  possible ;  the  roadstead 
being  unsafe,  in  consequence  of  sand-banks  along  the  coast, 
-which  often  prove  dangerous,  however  well  provided  they 
may  be  with  large  wooden  anchors,  calculated  for  riding  out 
hard  gales  of  wind.^  The  country  is  infssted  with  tigers,  and 
slany  other  ferocious  animals, 

the  mottth  it  is  veiy  wide^  and  immedi»tel)r  within  the  bar  divides 
into  two  bianohefl)  both  navigable  in  boats  to  a  oonsiderable  distance." 
—P.  666. 

1  The  pinion  of  onr  author  ia  oonfinned  by  Paolino,  who  says : 
^'Questo  paese  •  • «  ^  quasi  inespugnabUe^  easendo  ooporto  da  alte 
montogne,  e  tutto  ta^^iato  da'  fiumi,  che  impedisoono  la  oavalleiia,  il 
pasao  delle  truppe^  il  tngitto  veloce  d'nn  eserdto,  e  la  permanenza 
4doura  d'un  inimioo  che  non  i  pratioo  del  paeseb  Questo  h  il  vero 
motiYO  per  ooi  giammai  fii  oonqnistata"  (P.  71.)  **  The  rijiB  of 
Malabar,"  observes  Buchanan,  ''  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  trusted  to 
fortifications  fer  the  defence  of  their  country." — V>  462. 

'  After  a  drcumstantial  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper 
ixk  these  districts,  Dr.  Buchanaa  proceeds  to  aay :  *^  In  the  gardens  of 
this  neighbourhood  much  ginger  and  tunnexic  are  cultivated."  '^  The 
ginger  intended  for  sale  is  scraped  with  a  knife  to  remove  the  outer 
akin;  and  having  been  sprinkled  vrith  the  ashes  of  cow-dung,  is  spread 
out  on  mats,  and  dried  eight  or  ten  days;  when  it  is  fit  for  sale."  (P« 
09.)  Cardamoms  are  also  an  article  of  produce. 
■  '  The  droumstances  of  the  anchorage  here  described  are  the  same  at 
TelUcherry,  Mah^,  and  Ax^jengo,  from  whence  the  pepper  for  Europe  ia 
pat  on  board  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  in  the  open  road,  where 
they  not  unfrequently  part  their  cableB. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL  • 

07  ICALABAR, 

Malabar  is  an  iszt^nsive  kingdom  of  the  Greater  India^. 
situated  towards  the  west;  concerning  which  I  must  not  omit 
to  relate  some  particulars.^  The  people  are  governed  by  their 
own  king,  who  is  independent  of  every  other  state,  and  they 
have  their  proper  language.     In  this  country  the  north-, 
star  is  seen  about  two  fathoms  above  the  horizon.     As  well, 
here  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzzerat,  which  is  not  far  distant^  • 
there  are  numerous  pirates,  who  yearly  scour  these  seas  with , 
more  than  one  hundred  small  vessels,  seizing  and  plundering 
all  the  merchant  ships  that  pass  that  way.^    They  take  with 
them  to  sea  their  wives  and  children  of  all  ages,  who  con- 
tinue to  accompany  them  during  the  whole  of  the  summer'a 
cruise.     In  order  that  no  ^ships  may  escape  them,  they: 
anchor  their  vessels  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  each 
other;  twenty  ships  thereby  occupying  a  space  of  a  himdred 
mile&     Upon  a  tiader's  appearing  in  sight  of  one  of  them,  a 

*  The  name  of  Halabar  (in  the  other  versioiis  Helibar,)  though  com- 
monly applied  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  peninBula,  properly ' 
belongs  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Moiant- 
Bella,  called  by  the  natives  Malayala  and  Malayalam.    Oiu^  author  is 
guilty,  therefore,  of  inaccuracy,  in  giving  the  name,  on  the  contraiy,  to  * 
the  portion  of  the  coast  that  extends  northward  from  that  promontory^ 
Which  is  in  fact  what  we  term  the  province  of  Canara  and  the  Conean, 
instead  of  the  tract  extending  northward  from  Cape  Comorin,  eeti*-- 
mated  by  him,  correctly,  at  about  three  hundred  miles. 

s  «  This  multitude  of  small  ports,  uninterrupted  view  along  shore, 
and  elevated  coast,  favourable  to  distant  vision,  have  fitted  this  coast,*'  •' 
says  BenneU,  ''for  the  seat  of  piracy;  and  the  alternate  land  and  sea* 
breezes  that  prevail  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  oblige  vessels  to 
navigate  veiy  near  the  shore.  No  wonder  then,  that  Pliny  should 
notice  the  depredations  committed  on  the  Roman  East  India  trade  in 
his  time;  and  although  a  temporary  check  has  been  given  to  them  by  the 
destruction  of  Angria's  fleets,  &c,  yet  we  may  expect  the  practice  will 
be  continued  while  commerce  lasts.  The  pirates  are  protected  by  the 
shallowness  of  their  ports,  and  the  strength  of  the  countxy  within.'* 
(Memoir,  ed.  1798,  p.  80.)  **  It  appears  from  the  earliest  antiquify,'' 
says  Qrose,  ''that  the  inhabitants  had  the  strongest  propensity  to 
piracy;  and  at  this  day  all  the  different  principalities  on  the  coast  em* 
ploy  vessels  to  cruise  upon  those  of  all  other  nations  which  they  caa 
overpower." — YoL  ii  p.  211, 
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6ignal  is  made  by  fire  or  by  smoke;  when  they  all  draw 
closer  together,  and  capture  the  vessel  as  she  attempts  to 
pass.  No  injury  is  done  to  the  persons  of  the  crew;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  prize  of  the  ship,  they  turn  them 
on  shore,  recommending  to  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
Itnother  cargo,  which,  in  case  of  their  passing  that  way  again^ 
tnay  be  the  means  of  enriching  their  captors  a  second  time. 

In  this  kingdom  there  is  vast  abundance  of  pepper,  ginger, 
eubebs,  and  Indian  nuts;  and  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
cottons  are  manufactured  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world.^  The  ships  from  Manji  bring  copper  as  ballast; 
and  besides  this,  gold  brocades,  silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  together  with  many  kinds  of  drugs  not  produced  in 
Malabar;  and  these  they  barter  for  the  commodities  of  the 
province.^  There  are  merchants  on  the  spot  who  ship  the 
former  for  Aden,  from  Whence  they  are  transported  to 
Alexandria.* 

Having  now  spoken,  of  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  that  of  Guzzerat,  which  borders  on  it. 
Should  we  attempt  to  treat  of  all  the  cities  of  India,  the 
account  would  be  prolix,  and  prove  tiresome.  We  shall, 
therefore,  touch  only  upon  those  respecting  which  we  have 
particular  information, 

^  In  speaking  of  Bajapore,  a  place  near  Qberiali,  and  consequently 
on  what  is  termed  the  pirate-coast,  Hamilton  observes  that  the  country 
thereabouts  produced  the  finest  muslins  and  betillas  in  India. — ^P.  248* 

^  This  was  probably  Japan  copper,  which  has  always  been  in  high 
request.  The  other  articles  enumerated  are  well  known  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  respective  countries. 

'  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Barbosa's  travels  that  in  his  time  these 
merchants  were  partly  at  least,  if  not  chiefly,  Farsts,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  those  natives  of  Persia  and  their  descendants,  who, 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors — which 
was  that  of  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster,  and  termed  fire-worship — were 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Mahometans.  He,  however, 
ignorantly  calls  them  Moors,  and  seems  to  confound  them  with  Arabian 
imd  other  traders  whose  commercial  operations  he  describes. 


SS 
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OF  TBS  KINODOU  OV  GUZZEBAT. 

-'        ■     '  I 

t  The  kingdom  of  Guzzetat,  which  is  bounded  on  the  western 
sidd  hy  the  Indian  Sea,  is  goyeroed  by  its  own  king,  and  has 
its  peculiar  langoage.^  The  north-star  appears  &oni  hence  to 
have  six  £etthoms  of  altitude.  This  country  affords  harbouir 
to  pirates  of  the  most  desperate  character,^  who,  when  in 
their  cruises  they  seize  upon  a  travelling  merchant,  imme* 
diately  oblige  him  to  drink  a  dose  of  sea-water,  which  by  its 
operation  ou  his  bowels  disooYcrs  whether  he  may  not  have 
cwallowed  pearls  or  jewels,  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
•in  order  to  conceal  them. 

»  .  Here  thei^e  is  great  abundance. of  ginger,  pepper,  and 
indigo.  Cotton  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from  a  tree 
•that  is  about  six  yards  in  height,  and  bears  during  twenty 
years;  but  the  cotton  taken  from  trees  of  that  age  is  not 
adapted  for  spinning,  but,  only  for  quilting.  Such,  on  the 
.contrary,  as  is  takeii  from  trees  of  twelve  years  old,  is  suitable 
for  muslins  ajid  other  maijufactur^s  of  extraordinary  fineness.^ 

^  The  name  of  Guzzerat,  as  it  appears  in'Ramtisio's  text,  as  well  as 
iji  our  modeni  maps,  has  suffered  less  by  transcription  than  most 
others,  being  Gozurath  in  the  Basle,  and  also  the  older  Latin  editions, 
Guzurach  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  Gesurach  in  the 
early  epitomes.  In  the  Persian  and  Arabic  writings  it  is  Gujr&t,  or 
Gujurftt.  It  seems  doubtftd  whether  what  is  now  termed  the  peninsula 
of  Guzerat  was  anciently  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  so  named,  of 
which  Nehrwaleh  or  Puttan  was  the  capital.  • 

*  The  territory  of  Guzerat  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  th© 
Tffoghul  emperors  of  Dehli,  who  adopted  active  measures  for  restraining 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coast  from  their  piratical  habits,  the 
navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  do  not  speak  of 
depredations  fiirther  to  the  north  than  Tanah,  on  the  isliand  of 
'Salsette. 

'  According  to  the  words  of  the  text,  our  author  may  b©  thought  to 
have  mistaken  the  bombax,  or  silk-cotton-tvee,  which  grows  commonly 
to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  for  the  gossypivm  arboreum, 
a  shrub,  or  the  gossypium  Tierbaceum,  an  annual  plant ;  but  with  these 
latter,  ^eing  the  produce  .of  th?  Levaijt,  and  probably  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  both  he  and  his  countrymen  must  have  been  well 
acquainted,  and  his  object  could  only  have  been  to  describe  a  species  Of 
cotton-bearing  tree  that  was  new  to  them.  Such  was  probably  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  bombax*    He  proceeds,  however,  to  inform  them 
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'Great  niimben  of  skins  of  goat^  buffaloeB,  wild  oxsn,  rhinct- 

ceroees^  and  other  beasts  are  dressed  here;  and  yessels  are 

'loaded  vith  them^  and  bound  to  differ^it  parts  of  Arabia.    €4J>- 

Terkts  for  beds  are  made  of  red  and  bine  leather,  eztremeky 

delicate  and  soft,  and  stitched  with  gold  and  silTor  tiuread;^ 

upon  these   the  Mahometans   are   accustomed   to  .repose. 

Cushions  also,  ornamented  with  gold  wire  in  the  form  ef 

•birds  and  beasts,  are  the  manu&cture  of  this  place;  and  in 

'isome  instances  their  value  is  so  high  as  six  marks  of  silver. 

Embroidery  is  here  performed  with  more  delicacy  than  in 

any  other  part  of  the  world.^     Proceeding  further,  we  shall 

now  speak  of  the  kingdom  named  Kanan. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  or  THx  KiNanoM  ov  kanxn.     .  ' 

Kanak  is  a  large  and  noble  kingdom,  situated  towards  the 
.west.^    We  say  towards  the  west,  because  Messer  Marco's 

.that  its  cotton  is  not  adapted  to  the  pnrpoBes  of  the  loom,  and  is  onl^ 
xised  for  quilting',  or,  he  might  have  added,  for  stuffing  pillowB.  When, 
•in  the  sequel,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  if  taken  from  the  tree  at  the  age 
.of  only  twelve  years,  it  was  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
.fine  muslins^  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  there  is  the  strongest  reasoh 
.  -to  believe  that  his  sense  has  been  perverted.  No  expression  to  that 
purport  is  found  in  any  other  version  of  the  work;  and.  it  is.  evident 
that  he  here  ineans  to  speak  of  the  common  annual  or  shrub  cotton,  aa 
.contrasted  with  the  beautiful  but  almost  useless  sort  ha  had  just  been 
describing. 

^  This  may  be  thought  an  eztraordinaiy  traffic  for  an  Indian  port, 
but  Linschoten  (whose  voyages  commenced  in  the  year  1583),  speaking 
of  the  country  between  Guzerat  and  the  Indus,  notices  the  manufao- 
'ture  of  leathern  articles  in  the  following  terms :  *^  £±  corio  item  perit^ 
.qtuedam  facta,  floribusque  ex  bysso  (silk,  in  the  Dutch  copy)  variis- 
:coloribus  omata.  Hisque  utuntur  in  tapetorum  vicem,  et  lectis  mend- 
isque  impommt."  (Navig.  ac  Itiner.  cap.  vii  p.  12.)  No  mention  is 
•made  of  the  preparation  of  the  skins ;  but  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  in  the 
.course  of  his  journey  through  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  do- 
ScriheB  minutely  the  process  used  by  the  natives  in  dressing,  tanning, 
and  dyeing,  not  only  the  skins  of  goata  and  sheep,  but  also  the  hides  Of 
«xen  and  buffaloes. — Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

'  *'  Eadem  arte,"  Linschoten  adds,  ^'stragula  &ciunt  serico  filo  exof- 
-nata,  et  acu  picta . , ,  lectica  Indica,  mulierum  seUas,  aliaque  minuta.' 
^•-Qb^  ix.  p.  la, 

s  A  more  than  ordinaiy  want  of  conformity  appears  in  the  modes  of 
S  E  2 
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-journey  being  from  the  eastern  side,  lie  speaks  6f  the  conli^ 
tries  in  the  direction  in  which  ho  found  them.   It  is  governed 

•  by  &  prince,  who  does  not  pay  tribute  to  any  other.     The 

-  people  are  idolaters,,  and  have  a  peculiar  language.  Neither 
pepper  nor  ginger  grows  here,  but  the  countiy  produces  a 

.sort  of- incense,  in  large  quantities,  which  is  not  ^ite,  but  on 
the  contrary  of  a  dark  colour.  Many  ships  frequent  the  place 
in  order  to  load  this  drug,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  arti- 

.cles.^  They  likewise  take  on  board  a  number  of  horsecf,  to  be 
carried  for  sale  to  different  parts  of  India.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

or    THX    KINOnOM    OF    KAMBAIA. 

This  also  is-  an  extensive  kingdom,  sittiated  towards  the 
,  west^  governed  by  its  own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to  any 

writing  the  name  of  this  place,  which  in  Bamusio's  text  is  Canam  or 
Kanan,  in  the  Basle  edition  Tana,  in  the  older  Latin  Thana,  Ohane, 
and  Ghana,  in  the  B.  H.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Caria,  and  in  the  early 
epitomes  Toma.  [It  may  be  observed  that  t  and  c  are  constantly  inter* 
'  changed  in  Medieval  manuscripts.]  It  is  probable  that  among  these. 
Tana  is  the  true  reading,  and  such  it  is  considered  by  D'Anville,  who, 
after  noticing  that  a  place  of  that  name  appears  in  the  Tables  of  Kaar< 
eddtn  and  Ulugh-beg,  observes  that  "  Marc-Pol  en  parle  conmie  d'un 
royaume,  qu'il  joint  k  ceux  de  Cambaeth  et  de  Semenat."  (P,  101.)  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  place  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note, 
called  Tana  in  the  Basle  edition,  and  Toma  in  the  epitomes,  was  not 
meant  for  Tatta,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  rather  than  for  Tanah  of  Salsette,  so  much  to  the  south 
of  Guzerat. 

*  Pepper  is  not  produced  so  far  to  the  northward  as  Bombay,  nor  la 
there  any  considerable  cultivation  of  it  beyond  the  province  of  Eanara. 
The  incense  here  spoken  of  is  evidently  gum  benzoin ;  which  indeed  la 
•not  the  growth  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  would  be  seen 
in  large  quantities  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  by  whom  it  ia 
•imported  from,  Sumatra,  in  order  to  supply  the  markets  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour^ 
Ahe  finest  sort«only  being  mixed  with  veins  of  white. 

'  Horses  were  carried  from  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  places  iDi 
iheir  vicinity,  to  the  northern  ports  of  India,  from  whence  their  breed 
was  exported  to  the  southern  provinces.  Such  at^  least  appears  to  hav^ 
been  the  course  of  the  traffic  before  it  was  disturbed  by  BuropeaB 
'influence..  '.  .       '        ' 
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other,  and  having  its  proper  language.^  The  people  are 
idolaters.  In  this  country  the  north-star  is  seen  still  higher- 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  its  lying- 
ftirther  to  the  north-west.  The  trade  carried  on  is  very  con-: 
siderahle,  and  a  great  quantity  of  indigo  is  manu&ctured.^ 
There  is  abundance  of  cotton  cloth,  as  well  as  of  cotton  in  the 
ivool.^  Many  skins  well  dressed  are  exported  from  hence,  and- 
the  returns  are  received  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tutty.*: 
There  not  being  anything  else  deserving  of  notice,  I  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Servenath. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  THB  XINQDOM  OF  SERVENATH. 

-  Servenath,  likewise,  is  a  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west,^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  are  governed  by  a  king 
"who  pays  no  tribute,  have  their  peculiar  language,  and  are 

^  It  has  been  obserred  that  where  mention  was  made  of  Guzerat,  the 
account  seemed  to  apply  not  to  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  but  to  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  includes  the  city  of  Surat^ 
and  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tanah  or  Bombay.  Consistently 
with  this  idea,  and  with  our  author*B  progress  towards  the  north,  he 
^ow  treats,  in  order,  of  Kambaia,  a  celebrated  port  of  trade,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  This  place  is  enum&> 
rated  in  the  Ayin  Akbari,  by  the  name  of  Kambayet,  amongst  the 
principal  cities  of  Qujerat,  of  which  Nehrwaleh,  commonly  termed 
Puttan  (as  shown  by  Rennell),  was  anciently  the  capital 

'  "  Annil  sive  indigo,"  says  Linschoten,  **  in  Cambaia  prseparatur,  no 
per  nnirersas  orbia  partes  distrahitur."  (Navig.  ac  Itiner.  p.  18.)  The 
Ayin  Akbari,  describing  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad,- 
the  modem  capital,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  port  of  Kambabt, 
says :  "  Here  grows  very  fine  indigo,  which  is  exported  to  Boom,  and 
other  distant  places/' — ^Vol.  it  p.  77. 

*  Cotton-wool  is  exported  in  laige  quantities  at  the  present  day  from 
Surat  and  Bombay  to  China. 

^  Tutty  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  Book  I.  chap,  xx.,  as  a  pre« 
paration  from  a  mineral  (zinc  or  antimony)  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Persia.  It  is  carried  to  India  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
coUyrium,  named  wrmeh  and  anjcm,  much  used  by  the  women  of 
Hindustan. 

'  Servenath,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  more  correctly  named 
8emeuath,  and  in  the  older  Latin,  Semenach,  but  is  omitted  in  the  early 


«.  well-3l8po6ed  peo^  They  gain  their  liviiig  by  commerce . 
and  manu&cturesy  and  the  place  is  frequented  by  a  numbw 
of  merohantiy  who  carry  thither  their  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  take  away  those  of  the  country  in  returzL  I  was  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  priests  who  serve  in  the  temples  of 
the  idols  are  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  that  the  world 
contains.^  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  kingdom^ 
named  Kesmaooran. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  KOraDOU  OF  EE6MAC0BAN. 

This  is  an  extensive  country,  having  its  proper  king  and 
its  peculiar  language.^    Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 

^itomes  (unless  Sebelecb  be  intended  for  it,  and  not  for  Cambaeth),  is 
obviously  the  place  called  Snmenftt ,  celebrated  for  the  ravages  coku- 
mitted  l&ere  (in  the  year  1025)  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  a  Mahometan^ 
bigot,  who  destroyed  a  famous  Hindu  temple^  broke  in  pieces  its 
.gigantic  idol,  and  carried  away  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  wasT 
adorned. 

^  The  orueltiefl  ezerdsed  by  the  Mussulmans  upon  the  Hindu  inha% 
bitants  of  this  place,  who,  according  to  Abulfeda,  were  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers  "  (Ea  in  urbe,  Sumenat,  ingentem  Indorum  numerum 
necabat  ICahmud,  omnes  auferebat  divitias,  et  super  idolo  rogum  ac- 
cendebat)/'  might  have  produced  a  -violent  spirit  of  retaliation,  esp^- 
«ially  amongst  the  priests,  and  occasioned  their  seizing  opportunities  o£ 
jpevenging  the  injuries  Uiey  had  sustained;  and  it  is  not  improbabla 
that  our  author  may  have  received  his  information  req^ecting  their 
character  &om  his  Mahometan  shipmates. 

0  ^  The  name  of  this  place,  which  is  Chesmacoian  or  Kesmacoran  in 
Bamusio's  text,  Besmacoram  in  the  Basle  edition,  Besmacoron  in.  the. 
•plder  Latin,  aod  Beamaceran  in  the  early  epitomes,  seemed  to  present 
great  difficiiltieB.  Major  Bennell  identifies  it  with  Eidg-Makran, "  whick 
might  have  been  classed  at  that  time  as  belonging  to  India,  as  Eanda^ 
har  and  other  Persian  provinces  have  in  latter  times.    It  happens  tha% 

1  had  x»:eyiously  exercised  my  judgment  on  this  place,  and  I  now  find, 
by  a  note  in  Astley,  that  the  editor  thought  the  same.  In  India  they» 
always  join  Kidg  uid  Makran  together,  as  is  very  commonly  done  with' 
l^egard  to  other  places.  Kidg,  or  Kedge,  may  have  been  the  formec 
capital.  It  is,  I  doubt  not^.the  Qedrosia  of  the  ancients."  Kedge  is 
ftpoken  of  by  Pottinger  as  the  mpdem  capital  of  Makran^  an  extensive 
province,  near  the  sea,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  The  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  river  had  been  the  bounds  of  0ur:author's  previous 
description;  on  which  occasion  he  says  (Book  I.  chap,  xxvii.) :  "  If  J 
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%at  the  grcniier  pdrt  'are  Sai^oeni^  ^ey  siibsist  hy  trader 
and  manu&ctures.  Their  food  ia  rice  and  wheat)  together 
irith  flesh  and  milk,  which  they  have  in  ahnndance.  Many^ 
merchaats  resort  thither,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This  is  th» 
last  province  of  the  Greater  India,  as  you  proceed  to  the 
north-west;  for,  as  it  b^ins  at  Maabar,  so  it  terminates  here.^ 
In  describing  it,  we  have  noticed  only  the  provinces  and  cities 
that  lie  npon  the  sea-coast;  for  were  we  to  particularise  thoser 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  it  would  render  our  work 
too  prolix.  We  shall  now  speak  of  certain  islands,  one  of 
whic^  is  termed  the  Island  of  Males,  and  the  other,  the  Island 
«f  Females. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  MAXES  AND  OF  FEMAIJSB. 

Distant  from  Eesmacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  to-: 
wards  the  south,  in  the  ocean,- there  are  two  islands  within 
about  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  one  of  which  is  inhabited 
by  men,  without  the  company  of  women,  and  is  called  the 
island  of  males;  and  the  other  by  women,  without  men, 
i  '  •  '  •'   •. 

were  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  lead  me  to  India;  b]at^ 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  reserve  the  description  of  that  country  for  ai 
7hird  Book  :•'  and  he  is  therefore-  conflistent  in  terminating  his  account 
<)f  the  coast  of  India,  upon  his  reaching^  in  an  opposite  coiy^e,  the  pro- 
vince which  connects  it  with  Persia,  and  which  has  been  considered,  at' 
4ifferent  periods,  as  politically  dependent  on  the  one  or  the  other. 
According  to  the  system  of  the  ancient  geographers,  Maikran. belonged 
to  Sind,  as  distinguished  from  Hind,  but  both  were  included  in  their 
definition  of  India,  in  itd  extensive  acceptation. 

^  "  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Makran,*'  says  Ebn  Haukal, ''  resemble' 
the  Arabs;  they  eat  fowl  and  fish :  others  of  them  are  like  the  Curds. ^ 
Here  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  land  of  Islam  in  this  direction.; 
Now  we  shall  turn  back,  and  begin  to  describe  Armenia,  &c."  (P.  155.) 
It  is  remarkable  thai  our  author  should  have  adopted  nearly  the  same' 
grand  line  of  division  as  this  Arabian  geographer,  who  preceded  him  .by^ 
aHdout  three  centuries;  btit  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  intercourse [ 
with  Arabian  pilots. 

*  By  Maabar  (as  distinguished  from  Malabar)  is  meant  the  eastern, 
c'oast  of  the  peninsula,  from  near  the  Kistnah,  er,  perhaps  more  strictly, 
from  the  Pennar  River  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  that  tract  in  which  the 
Tamul  language  prevails. 
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which  is  called  the  island  of  females.^  The  inhabitants  of 
both  are  of  the  same  race,  and  are  baptized  Christians,  but 
hold  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  visit  the  island 
of  females,  and  remain  with  them  for  three  successive  months, 
namely,  March,  April,  and  May,  each  man  occuping  a  separate 
habitation  along  with  his  wife.  They  then  return  to  the 
island  of  males,  where  they  continue  all  the  rest  of  the  year^ 
without  the  society  of  any  female.  The  wives  retain  their 
sons  with  them  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  they  are  sent  to  join  their  fathers.  The  daughters  they 
keep  at  home  imtil  they  become  marriageable,  and  then  they 
bestow  them  upon  some  of  the  men  of  the  other  island.  Th^ 
mode  of  living  is  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  remaining  all  the  year 
with  their  wives,  unless  at  the  risk  of  &lling  a  sacrifice.  They 
have  their  bishop,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  see  of  the  island 
of  Soccotera.2  The  men  provide  for  fhe  subsistence  of  their 
wives  by  sowing  the  grain,  but  the  latter  prepare  the  soil  and 
gather  in  the  harvest.  The  island  likewise  produces  a  variety 
of  fruits.  The  men  live  upon  milk,  flesh,  rice,  and  fish.  Of 
these  they  catch  an  immense  quantity,  being  expert  fisher- 
men. Both  when  fresh  taken  and  when  salted,  the  fish  are 
sold  to  the  traders  resorting  to  the  island,^  but  whose  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  purchase  ambergris,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
collected  there. 

*  Of  what  particular  islands  this  tale  of  wonder  was  related  to  our 
author  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision;  but 
notwithstanding  the  objections  that  present  themselves  with  regard  to 
distances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  them  intended  for  those  which  lie 
near  the  island  of  Socotra,  called  Abd-al-curia  and  "  Les  deux  soeura  *' 
in  some  maps,  or  "  Les  deux  fr^res  "  in  others.  In  Fra.  Mauro*s  map, 
these  islands  are  named  Mangla  and  Nebila. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  notes  to  the  following  chapter,  that  Chri&* 
tianity  was  established  in  this  queurter  (as  well  as  in  Abyssinia)  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  ecclesiastical  subordination  to  Socotra  argues  a 
contiguity,  although  it  does  not  amount  to  proof. 

*  Salt-fish  is  well  known  to  be  an  important  article  of  trade  in  these 
regions,  where,  from  the  excessive  heat  and  arid  quality  of  the  soil, 
vegetation  is  rare,  and  the  food  of  men  and  cattle  procured  with  diffi- 
culty. On  this  account  it  was  that  the  natives  of  the  coast  were  termed 
by  the  Ghreeks  Ickthyophagi^  or  persons  whose  chief  sustenapce  was  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

OV   TBS   IBLAITD    OV   SOCCOTBBA. 

Upon  leaving  these  islands,  and  proceeding  five  hundred 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  you  reach  the  iSand  of  Socco* 
tera,  which  is  yery  large,  and  abounds  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.^  The  inhabitants  find  much  ambergris  upon  their  coasts, 
"which  is  voided  fi*om  the  entrails  of  whales.^  Being  an  article 
of  merchandise  in  great  demand,  they  make  it  a  business  to 
take  these  fish;  and  this  they  do  by  means  of  a  barbed  iron, 
which  they  strike  into  the  whale  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out.  To  the  iron  (harpoon)  a  long  line  is  festened^ 
with  a  buoy  at  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
place  where  the  fish,  when  dead,  is  to  be  found.  They  then 
drag  it  to  the  shore,  and  proceed  to  extract  the  ambergris 
from  its  belly,  whilst  from  its  head  they  procure  several  casks 
of  (spermaceti)  oil.' 

All  the  people,  both  male  and  female,  go  nearly  naked, 
having  only  a  scanty  covering  before  and  behind,  like  the 
idolaters  who  have  been  described.  They  have  no  other 
grain  than  rice,  upon  which,  with  flesh  and  milk,  they  subsist. 
Their  religion  is  Christianity,  and  they  are  duly  baptized,*  and 

*  This  considerable  iBland,  the  Soc6tora  of  D'Anville  and  Socotra  of 
ISnglifih  geographers,  is  situated  near  Cape  Quardafui,  the  north-eastern 
point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  In  Ramusio's  text  it  is  correctly 
named  Soccotera,  but  in  the  Basle  edition  Scoira,  in  the  older  Latin 
Scoyran,  and  in  ihe  early  Italian  epitomes  Scorsia :  so  inattentive  have 
the  copyists  been  in  transcribing  proper  names  even  of  well-known 
places. 

'  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  ambergris  being  found  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  coast  of  Africa. 

*  This  mention  of  oil  taken  from  the  head  of  the  fish  shows  it  to  bo 
the  spermaceti  whale,  as  stated  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note,  and  is  a  proof  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  author.  The  mode 
of  harpoomng  also  ii  correctly  described, 

*  The  existence  of  Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  island  of 
Socotra,  is  proved  by  ample  testimony.  "  Dans  cette  mer,"  says  the 
latter  of  the  two  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  **  on  trouve 
risle  de  Socotra,  oil  cvoist  Taloes  socotrin.  EUe  est  situ^e  pr^s  du  pai'a 
des  Zinge  et  du  peas  des  Arabes,  et  la  pluspart  des  habitans  de  cette 
isle  sont  Chrestiens,  dont  on  rapporte  cette  raison."  Edrisi,  who  com- 
piled his  work  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  adopts  the 
authority  and  employs  nearly  the  terms  of  the  Mahometan  traveller 
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are  under  the  goyemmenty  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual,  of  au 
archbishop,  who  is  not  in  8i;bjection  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  but 
to  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Baghdad,  by  whom 
he  is  appointed,  or,  if  elected  by  the  people  4;hemselyes,  by 
yrhQm  their  choice  is  confirmed.^  Muiy  pirates  resort  to  this 
island  with  the  goods  they  have  captured,  and  which  die 
patives  purchase  of  them  without  any  scruple,  justifying 
ibhemselyes  on  the  ground  of  their  being  plimdered  from 
idolaters  and  Saracens.^  All  ships  boimd  to  the  province  of 
Aden  touch  here,  and  make  large  purchases  of  fish  and  of 
itmbergris,  as  well  as  of  various  kinds  of  ootton  goods  manu*" 
&ctui^  on  the  spot. 

The  inhabitants  deal  more  in  sorceiy  and  witohcralb  than' 
any  other  people,  although  forbidden  by  their  archbishop,' 
trho  excommunicates  and  anathematises  them  for  the  sin.  Of 
this,  however,  they  make  little  account;  and  if  any  vessel 
belonging  td  a  pirate  should  injure  one  of  theirs,  they  do  not 
£dl  to  lay  him  under  a^spell,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  his 
•cruise  until  he  has  made  satisfiBiction  for  the  damage;  and^ 
•even  although  he  should  have  had  a  £siir  and  leading  wind, 
they  have  the  power  of  causing  it  to  change,  and  thereby  of 

Barbofla,  whose  Toyages  ware  performed  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
speaks  contemptuoTisly  of  the  epecies  of  Christianity  found  there  hy 
his  countrymen,  the  Portugaese,  upon  their  first  visits  to  the  island ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants  were  schisviatics  at  best^  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  a  feeling  of  intolerance.  J.  de  Barros  gives  a  circumstan*- 
tial  account  of  Soccotora,  and  says  of  the  natives,  "  Todos  sao  ChristiSos 
■Jacobitas  da  casta  dos  Abexijs  (Habeshis  or  Abyssinians),  per6  que 
muitas  cousas  nSo  guardSo  de  seus  costumes."  **  Sua  adora^ao  he  a , 
Cruz,  e  sa5  t&o  devotes  della,  que  per  habito  todos  trazem  hua  ao. 
pesco^o." — Dec.  ii.  1.  L  cap.  iil 

^  It  is  evident  that  our  author  supposed  the  inhabitants  to  be  Nes-  • 
torians,  Zatolia  being  a  typographical  mistake  for  Zatolic,  which  is  itself, 
a  Venetian  corruption  of  Katholicoa,  the  title  given  to  the  head  of  the 
i^estorian  church,  whose  seat  was  at  Baghdad.  .  More  probably,  how- 
ever, they  were  Jacobites  (as  asserted  by  the  Portuguese),  and  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  Patriarch  who  resided,  in  early  times, 
at  Antioch  and  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Maredin  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

'  That  this  island,  before  the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Portu- 
guese, should  have  been  made  a  d^pdt  for  goods  plundered  by  piratical 
vessels,  is  highly  probable,  and  the  conscientious  salvo  of  the  native 
Christians  much  in  character;  but  Abulfeda  appears  to  have  cgnsidered 
the  latter  as  principals  in  the  depredations,  when  he  says,  "  Incolse  eius 
Bj^mt  Christiani,  piratae." — Qeographla,  tab.  xvi  p.  278. 
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oGiliging  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  letam  to  the  islancL- 
They  can,  in  like  manner,  cause  the  sea  to  become  c^lm,  and 
at  their  will  can  raise  tempests,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  pro- 
dnoe  msnj  other  extraordinary  effects,  that  need  not  he  par^ 
^jicularised.^  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  island  of  Madagascar. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OV  THB  QBXAT  ISLAND  OF  KADAGASCAB. 

Leayino  the  island  of  Soccotera,  and  steering  a  course 
between  south  and  south-west  for  a  thousand  miles,  you 
arrive  at  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world  In  circuit  it  is  three' 
'thousand  miles.^  The  inhabitants  are  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.'  They  have  four  sheikhs,  which  in 
our  language  may  be  expressed  by  "  elders,"  who  divide  the 
government  amongst  them.*    The  people  subedst  by  trade 

^  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  efficacy  of  spelk  to  disturb  the. 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  particularly  to  control  the  winds,  was 
preyalent  at  this  time,  and  to  a  much  later  period,  even  in  the  most 
drilued  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at 
-finiliT^g  the  art  imputed  by  navigatois  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
inland,  which,  like  the  "stiU-vext  Bennudas,*'  is  described  as  being 
flubject  to  violent  tempests.  De  Barros,  a  grave  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  speaks  of  the  sorcery  practised  by  the  females  of  Soco- 
tora,  of  whom  he  says :  "  Por  hoje  serem  ainda  t&o  grandes  feiticciras, 
que  fazem  cousas  marayilhosas."  (Dec  it  liv.  i.  cap.  iii)  The  compiler 
of  Astle/s  Voyages  gives  some  curious  instances  of  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity of  the  Portuguese  with  respect  to  this  supposed  preetematural 
agency. — ^VoL  i  p.  63,  note. 

'  Its  actual  circuit  is  about  two,  not  three,  thousand  miles. 

'  The  natives  in  general  are  not  Mahometans;  but  it  will  appear  not 
only  that  the  Arabs  had  established  themselves  and  spread  their  roll- ' 
gion  in  many  districts  along  the  coast,  but  that,  by  mixture  with  the 
aboiigrnes,  there  are  several  races  of  people  who  make  profession  of 
that  faith,  however  imperfectly  they  may  observe  its  ordinances. 

*  The  Arabic  word  theiih  has  the  double  signification  of  an  elder  (as 
noticed  in  the  text)  and  a  chief  or  head  of  a  tribe.     In  this  latter  sense ' 
it  is  that  we  commonly  find  it  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  were  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  sheikh^  as  those  on  the  opposite  coast  of  AMca^  where  the  Arabs ' 
established  themselvesy  are  known  to  have  been. 
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and  manu&ctnre,  and  sell  a  vast  number  of  elephants*  teeth, 
as  those  animals  abound  in  the  country,  as  they  do  also  in 
that  of  Zenzibar,  from  whence  the  exportation  is  equally 
great.^  The  principal  food  eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is 
the  flesh  of  camels.  That  of  the  other  cattle,  serves  them 
also  for  food,  but  the  former  is  preferred,  as  being  both  the 
most  wholesome  and  the  most  palatable  of  any  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  world.*  The  woods  contain  many  trees 
of  red  sandal,  and,  in  proportion  to  the '  plenty  in  which  it 
is  found,  the  price  of  it  is  low.  There  is  also  much  amber- 
gris from  the  whales;  and  as  the  tide  throws  it  oh  the  coast,  it 
is  collected  for  sale.  The  natives  catch  lynxes,  tigers,  and 
a  variety  of  other  animals,^  such  as  stags,  antelopes,  and' 
&II0W  deer,  which  afford  much  sport ;  as  do  also  birds,  which 
are  different  from  those  of  our  climates. 

The  island  is  visited  \>j  many  ships  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  bringing  assortments  of  goods  consisting  of  bro- 
cades and  silks  of  various  patterns,  which  are  sold  to  the 
merchants  of  the  island,  or  bartered  for  goods  in  return^ 
upon  all  of  which  they  make  large  profits.  There  is  no  resort 
of  ships  to  the  other  numerous  islands  lying  further  south, 
this  and  the  island  of  Zenzibar  alone  being  frequented.  This 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sea  running  with  such  prodigious 
velocity  in  that  direction,  as  to  render  their  return  impos- 
sible. The  vessels  that  sail  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  for 
this  island,  perform  the  voyage  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days,  but  in  their  returning  voyage  are  obliged  to  struggle 

*  Elephants  and  ivory,  which  abound  on  the  African  shore  (as  noticed 
in  the  succeeding  chapter),  but  certainly  not  upon  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  BO  that  Marco  Polo  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  he  has 
confused  his  information. 

s  Some  have  supposed  that  by  the  camel  should  here  be  understood 
the  Madagascar  ox,  or  bison,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  protuberance 
or  hxmip  on  its  shoulder.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Arabs,  and 
probably  the  Mahometans  in  general,  prefer  the  flesh  of  camels,  where 
they  can  procure  it,  to  every  other  meat. 

'  It  is  here  again  apparent  that  the  circumstances  i^entioned  apply 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  to  the  island,  where  no  lion% 
nor  animals  of  the  tiger  kind,  are  known  to  exist.  In  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  of  Madagascar  seems  to  be  information  given  to 
our  author  by  Arabian  navigators  respecting  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  introduced,  ;&om  Hs  notes,  in  the  wrong  place. 
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for  three  months;  so  strong  is  the  current  of  water,  which 
constantly  runs  to  the  southward.^ 

The  people  of  the  island  report  that  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  an  extraordinary  kind  of  bird,  which  they  caU  a 
rukh,  makes  its  appearance  from  the  southern  region.  In 
form  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  eagle,  but  it  is  incomparably 
greater  in  size;  being  so  large  and  strong  as  to  seize  au 
elephant  with  its  talons,  and  to  lift  it  into  the  air,  from 
•whence  it  lets  it  fell  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  when  dead 
it  may  prey  upon  the  carcase.  Persons  who  have  seen  this 
bird  assert  that  when  the  wings  are  spread  they  measure 
sixteen  paces  in  extent,  from  point  to  point;  and  that  the 
feathers  are  eight  paces  in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion. 
Messer  Marco  Polo,  conceiving  that  these  creatures  might  be 
griffins,  such  as  are  represented  in  paintings,  half  birds  and 
half  lions,  particularly  questioned  those  who  reported  their 
haying  seen  them  as  to  this  point;  bi\t  they  maintained  that 
their  shape  was  altogether  that  of  birds,  or,  as  it  might  be 
said,  of  the  eagle.  The  grand  khan  having  heard  this  extra- 
ordinary relation,  sent  messengers  to  the  island,  on  the  pre* 
text  of  demaiiding  the  release  of  one  of  his  servants  who  had 
been  detained  there,  but  in  reality  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  the  truth  of  the  wonderful 
things  told  of  it  When  they  returned  to  the  presence  of 
his  m^esty,  they  brought  with  them  (as  I  have  heard)  a 
feather  of  the  rukh,  positively  afl&rmed  to  have  measured 
ninety  spans,  and  the  quill  part  to  have  been  two  palms  in 
circumference.  This  surprising  exhibition  afforded  his  majesty 
extreme  pleasure,  and  upon  those  by  whom  it  was  presented 
he  bestowed  valuable  gifls,^    They  were  also  the  bearers  of 

■■  '  The  currentB  whicb  set  to  the  southward  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  then  taking  a  westerly  direction,  sweiep  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  our  East  Indian  navigators, 
Prom  hence  it  was  that  a  point  of  the  main  land  of  Africa,  situated 
opposite  to  St.  Augustin's  Bay,  in  Madagascar,  and  nearly  under  the 
tropic,  was  named  hy  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  Cabo  das  Correntes. 
Our  author's  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  in  a  part  of  the 
globe  which  at  that  period  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is 
I    worthy  of  particular  note. 

*  All  who  have  read  the  stories  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights" 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  size  and  powers  of  this  extraordinary  bird, 
there  called  the  roc;  but  its  celebrity  is  not  confined  to  that  work, 
"Jtukhf**  says  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,  ''is  the  name  of  s 
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tbo  task  of  a  wild  boar,  flh  animal  that  grows  thero  to  ib& 
size  of  a  buffalo,  and  it  was  found  to  weigh  fourteen  poiinds.,^ 
monstroui  bird,  wlddh  is  laid  to  have  powera  soffioient  to  cany  off  & 
livp  rhiaooerog."   Its  exi^tenoe  seenu^  indeed,  to  have. been  universally 
credited  in  the  East;  and  those  Arabian  navigators  with  whom  onr 
author  conversed  would  not  hesitate  to  attest  a  fact  of  such  notoriety; 
but  they  might  find  it  convenient,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  the  scene  of 
its  appearance  at  a  place  so  little  frequented  as  the  sduthem.  eztz^mity 
of  liadagascar,  because  the  chances  were  smadl  of  aay  contra<liction 
from  lo<»l  knowledge.    The  circiimstanoe,  however,  of  its  resorting^ 
thither  from  the  southern  ocean,  gives  room  to  a  conjecture  that  the  tale, 
although  exaggerated,  may  not  be  altogether  imaginary,  and  that  it- 
may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  occasional  sight  of  a  real  bird  of  vast, 
although  not  miraculous  dimensions.    This  may  be  either  the  albatross. 
(diomedea  exvliins),  which,  although  the  inhabitant'  of  more  southern 
latitudes,  may  accidentally  visit  the  shores  of  Madagascar,  or  the 
condor  of  southern  Africa.    Some  of  the  former  are  known  to  iiieasur» 
no  less  than  fifteen  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and  must 
appear  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Of  the  bulk  and  powers  of  the  latter  bird  we  are  enabled 
to  form  an  idea*  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Barrow,  in  his  Travels, 
an  South  Africa.    •*  Crows,  kites,  and  vultures,""  he  says,  "  are  almost 
the  only  kinds  of  birds  that  are  met  with  (in  the  Boggeveld).     Of  the 
last,  I  broke  the  wing  of  one  of  that  species  called  by  omithologisia  the 
condor,  of  an  amazingly  laige  size.  The  spread  of  its  wings  was  ten  feet 
and  one  inch.   It  kept  three  dogs  for  some  time  completely  at  bay,  and 
having  at  length  seized  one  of  them  with  its  claws,  and  torn  away  & 
large  piece  of  flesh  from  its  thigh,  they  all  immediately  retreated.** 
(VoL  i  p.  358,  2d  edit.)    If  the  passi  of  the  text  are  int^ded  for  the 
ordinary  steps  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  the  measure  given  to  the  wings  of 
the  roc  would  be  forty  feet.  In  the  description  of  the  quill-feathers,  the 
exaggeration  is  still  greater,  and  those  of  the  albatross  or  the  condor 
would  be  diminutive  in  comparison;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  with 
respect  to  the  specimen  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  messengers, 
whom  the  grand  khan  had  sent  to  examine  into  the  natural  curiosities^ 
as  well  as  the  political  state  of  the  country,  our  author  expresses  him* 
self  with  caution,  and  employs  the  qualifying  terms,  "  si  come  intesi/* 
and  "  la  qual  11  fu  afiermato;"  as  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  have  seen  Uie  thing  lumself ;  but  that  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  bird  cannot  be  doubted. 

^  "  The  African  wild  boar,  or  aiu  uEthiopiciu,**  says  the  Hist(»7  of 
Quadrupeds,  "  has  four  tusks :  two  very  large  ones  proceed  frt>m  the 
upper  jaw,  and  turn  upwards  like  a  horn ;  they  are  nine  inches  long, 
and  full  five  inches  round  at  the  base;  the  two  other  tusks,  which  come 
from  the  lower  jaw,^  prqJQct  but  three  inphes  from  the  mouth.  These 
tusks  the  animal  makes  use  of  as  the  dreadful  instruments  of  hi9 
vengeance."  The  tusks  of  boai«,  as  well  as  of  elephants,  must  differ 
considerably  in  size,  according  to  age  and  other  circumstances :  thab 
which  was  carried  to  China,  and  said  to  weigh  fourteen  pounds,  may 
have  belonged  to  an  uncouunon  ?yiin;>ftl  of  the.  Qpeci^a. 
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0?he  island  cb^tains  likewise  camolopards,  aases^  and  other 
•wild  animals,  very  different  from  these  of  our  counttji 
Haying  said  what  was  neoessary  on  l^is  subject,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  Zenzibar. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

or    THE    ISLAND    Or   ZEK^SIBAB. 

Betond  the  island  of  Madagascar  lies  that  of  Zenzibar^ 
which  is  reported  to  be  in  circuit  two  thousand  miles.  ^  The 
inhabitants  worship  idols,  have  their  own  peculiar  language, 
and  do  not  pay  tribute  to  any  foreign  power.  In  their 
persons  they  are  large,  but  their  height  is.  not  proportioned 
to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies^  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
appear  gigantic.  They  are,  however,  strongly  made,  and  one 
jof  them  is  capable  of  conjing  what  would  be  a  load  for  four 
of  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  require  as  much 
food  as  five.     They  are  black,  and  go  naked;  covering  Qnly 

'  The  name  which  in  Bamnfiio's  text  is  Zenzibar,  in  both  of  the 
Xiatin  versions  Zanzibar,  and  in  the  early  epitomes  Tangibar,  ia  the 
Zanguebar  of  modem  geography.  This  name  is  applied  particularly  to  a 
email  island  near  the  African  shore,  and  also  to  a  tract  of  coast  withia 
that  island,  bounded  by  Melinda  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Dalgada  on 
the  south ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  those  persons  from  whom  our 
author  acquired  his  information  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  in 
a  more  vague  sense  (Like  that  of  Ethiopia),  and  perhaps  of  applying  it- 
to  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  inhabited,  generally,  by 
the  people  whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Zengi,  and  we,  Negroes  or 
Cafirees.  It  may  be  further  conjectured  that  as  the  Arabic  word  je^re/i 
signifies  equally  an  island  and  a  peninsula,  they  may  have  intended,  by 
what  our  author  has  termed  the  island  of  Zenzibar,  to  denote  the 
whole  southern  extremity,  or  peninsula,  of  A£rica,  the  extent  of  which, 
from  the  northern  part  of  what  may  be  called  Zanguebar  Proper,  is  just- 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  thousand  miles.  In  tl^  two 
Arabians,  and  other  oriental  writers,  we  read  the  same  name  given  to- 
this  tract,  with  the  title  of  Zingis  or  Zingues  applied  generally  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  *^  he  pais  des  Zingea- 
ou  Negres,"  say  the  travellers  above  referred  to,  •'est  d'une  grande 
estendue."  (Anc.  Relat.p.  111.)  De  Barros  also  gives  the  name  of  Zan- 
guebar an  extensive  application ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  its  import  {"  the- 
country  of  the  Ethiopians"),  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a  smatt 
spot,  ^ 
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the  priirate  parts  of  the  body  with  a  cloth.^  Their  hair  is  sd 
crisp,  that  even  when  dipped  in  water  it  can  with  difficulty 
be  drawn  out  They  have  large  mouths,  their  noses  turn  up 
towards  the  forehead,  their  ears  are  long,  and  their  eyes 
so  large  and  frightful,  that  they  have  the  aspect  of  demons. 
The  women  are  equally  ill-&voured,  having  wide  mouths, 
thick  noses,  and  large  eyes.  Their  hands,  and  also  their 
heads,  are  out  of  proportion  large.*  There  are  in  this  island 
the  most  ill-&voured  women  in  the  world;  with  large  mouths 
and  thick  noses,  and  ill-fisivoured  breasts,  four  times  as  large 
as  those  of  other  women.  They  feed  on  flesh,  milk,  rice,  and 
dates.®  They  have  no  grape  vines,  but  make  a  sort  of  wine 
from  rice  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  some  spicy  drugs, 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  having  the  intoxicating  quality 
of  the  other.  In  this  island  elephants  are  found  in  vast 
numbers,  and  their  teeth  form  an  important  article  of  trade. 
With  respect  to  these  quadrupeds  it  should  be  observed,  that 
their  mode  of  copulating  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  brute 
creation  in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
fbmale  organ,  and  follows  that  of  the  human  species.* 

['  The  early  Latin  text  adds  here  a  further  remark,  which  we  leave 
in  the  original  language :  **  Sed  cooperiunt  suam  naturam ;  et  faciunt 
magnum  sensum  quando  eam  cooperiunt,  eo  quod  habent  eam  multum 
magnam  et  turpem,  et  horribilem  ad  yidendum."]  ^ 

*  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  tnia  description  of  the 
negro  race,  which  seems  to  be  distorted  in  passing  through  the  medium 
of  Mahometan  prejudice,  is  conformable  to  his  own  observation.  He 
must  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  although  with  respect  to  the 
breadth  and  flatness  of  the  nose,  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  ajxd  the 
woolly  texture  of  the  hair,  there  is  a  general  uniformity,  yet  in  size, 
figure,  intensity  of  colour,  and  ferocity  of  aspect,  the  natives  of  one 
part  of  Africa  differ  materially  fi*om  those  of  another. 

^  The  dates  here  spoken  of  were,  probably,  not  those  of  the  genuine 
kind,  produced  by  the  phoenix  or  palma  dactylifera,  unless  imported  as 
an  article  of  food.  De  Barros,  it  is  tme,  speakiiig  of  the  country  about 
Quiloa,  says,  "Ella  he  mui  fertil  de  palmeiras;*'  but  this,  although 
the  word  pcdmdra  is  translated  in  the  dictionaries,  "  the  date  or  palm- 
tree,"  seems  to  mean  only  the  palma  aylvettrU  of  Kaempfer.  This 
species  being  named  by  the  Portuguese  palmeira  hravet,  the  wild  palm, 
— or,  as  pronounced  in  the  corrupt  dialect  of  their  eastern  colonies, 
^oio^has  acquired  amongst  other  Europeans  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
the  brah  tree, 

.  *  All  that  can  be  ux^ed  in  excuse  for  this  unfounded  story  respecting 
the  mode  of  copulating  amongst  these  animals  is,  that  the  error  was 
ancient  and  very  general,  and  remained  unControverted  in  consequence 
of  the  opportunities  for  disproving  it  being  rare. 
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In  this  country  is  found  also  the  giraffe  or  eamelopard, 
ivbich  is  a  handsome  beast  The  body  is  well-proportioned^ 
the  fore-legs  long  and  high,  the  hind-legs  short,  the  neck 
Tery  long,  the  head  small,  and  in  its.  manners  it  is  gentle. 
Its  prevailing  colour  is  light,  with  circular  reddish  spots. 
Its  height  (or  length  of  the  neck),  including  the  head,  is  three 
paces. ^  The  sheep  of  the  country  are  different  from  ours, 
being  all  white  excepting  their  heads,  which  are  black  ;^  and 
this  also  is  the  colour  of  the  dogs.  The  animals  in  general 
have  a  different  appearance  from  ours.  Many  trading  ships 
visit  the  place,  which  barter  the  goods  they  bring  for  ' 
elephants*  teeth  and  ambergris,  of  which  much  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  abounding 
with  whales. 

The  chiefe  of  the  island  are  sometimes  engaged  in  warfare 
with  each  other,  and  their  people  display  much  bravery  in 
battle  and  contempt  of  death.^  They  have  no  horses,  but 
fight  upon  elephants  and  camels.  Upon  the  backs  of  the 
former  they  place  castles,  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  men,  armed  with  swords,  lances,  and  stones,  with 
which  weapons  they  fight*    Previously  to  the  combat  they 

'  ^  The  giraffe,  or  eerviu  camdopardcdii  of  LinnsBUB,  is  now  well  known 
in  Engird. 

»  **  Their  sheep/'  says  Hamilton,  speaJking  of  the  coast  of  Zeyla,  near 
Gape  Giiardafui,  ^  are  all  white,  with  jei-black  heads  and  sniall  eais^ 
their  bodies  large,  and  their  flesh  delioate,  their  tails  as  broad  as  their 
buttocks.'*— -VoL  i.  p.  16. 

'  *'  They  have  large  strong  bodies  and  limbs,"  says  Hamilton,  ''and 
are  very  bold  in  war." — VoL  i.  p.  8. 

*  It  is  correctly  stated  that  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  famish  any 
bi«ed  of  horses ;  but  although  wild  elephants  abound  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  the  natLves  are  anywhere  accustomed^ 
at  the  present  day,  to  domesticate  or  employ  them  in  their  wars ;  but 
that  it  must  formerly  have  been  the  case  is  ai^ed  with  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  travels  of  the  meritorious  and  unfortunate  Park.  **  It 
has  been  iaid,"  he  obseryes,  **  that  the  African  elephant  is  of  a  less 
docile  nature  than  the  Asiatic,  and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  The 
Negroes  certainly  do  not  at  present  tame  them ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Cartha^ians  had  always  tame  elephants  in  their  armies,  and 
actually  transported  some  of  them  to  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  Pimio 
wars,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  should  have  possessed  the  art  of 
taming  their  own  elephants,  than  have  submitted  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  such  vast  animals  fix)m  Asia."  (P.  807.)  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  either  our  author  wavmisinformed  aa 
to  the  fact,  or  that  his  remark  on  the  employment  of  elephants  maj  . 
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give  draaghts  of  wine  to  their  .ele|diantig  supposing  that  it 
renders  them,  more  spirited  and  more  furious  in  the  asaault.^  r 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

or  THE  MULTrrCDE  OF  IBLAJfDB  IN  THE  INDIAN  SEA. 

In  treating  of  the  provinces  of  India,  I  have  described 
only  the  principal  and  most  celebrated;  and  the  same  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  the  islands,  the  number  of  which 
is  quite  incredible.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  mariners  and 
eminent  pilots  of  these  countries,  and  have  seen  in  the 
writings  of  those  w;ho  have  navigated  the  Indian  seas,  that 
they  amount  to  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, including  the  uninhabited  with  the  inhabited  islands.^ 
*IJie  division  termed  the  Greater  India  extends  from  Maabar 
to  Kesmacoran,  and  comprehends  thirteen  large  kingdoms,  of 
which  we  have  enumerated  ten.  The  Lesser  India  commences 

haye  teen  iatended  to  apply  to  some  other  tcountry  thoa  Zanzibar; 
AByssinia,  perhaps,  or  Ceylon. 

'-^  Bang,  an  intoxicating  juice;  expressed  from  the  leayes  of  hemp,  is 
43aid  to  be  sometimes  given  to  Indian  elephants,  for  the  piirpos^of  ren-  ' 
d^rin^  them  furious  and  insensible  to  danger — an  expedient  that  must 
be  attended  with  no  small  risk  to  the  party  employing  it  The  Syro- 
Macedonians  appear  to  have  used  a  different  stimulus  to  produce  thte 
same  effect :  "  To  the  end  they  might  provoke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they 
fihoV(ted  them  the^  bipod  of  grapes  and  mulberries." — 1  Mace  vi  34. 

2  By  this  **  multitude  of  islands"  in  the  Indian  Sea,  is  plainly  meant 
the  Extensive  clilster  called  the  Maldives,  with  the  addition  -of  the  less 
numerous  cluster  called  the  Laccadives.  Should  there  be  an  exaggera- 
tion in  stating  their  total  niuuber  at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred,  not 
only  our  author,  but  also  those  experienced  pilots  to  whose  authority- 
lie  refers,  must  stand  excused,  as  it  will  be  shown  to  have  been  the 
general  belief  throughout  India,  and  in  the  islands  themselves,  that  the 
former  alone  consisted  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  of  all  descriptions. 
**^Quidam  harum  insularum  numerum,"  says  Linschoten,  "  ad  11,000 
feirunt;  sed  non  est  certa  ratio.  Innumerabiles  enim  sunt." — Cap.  xiii. 
p.  16.  [Other  old  authorities  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.]  Li 
chap,  viii  of  this  book,  on  the  subject  of  Lochac,  supposed  to  be  Eam- 
boja,  the  following  sentence  appeared : — **  From  hence  are  exported  all 
those  porcelain  shells,  which,  being  carried  to  other  oopntries,  are  there 
circulated  for  money."  This  assertion  is  strictly  and  almost  exclusively 
applicable  to  the  Haldive  islands,  and  was  intended  by  our  aul^or  (as  X 
AtBL  fully  persuaded)  to  be.  introduced  a*  tlds  place..-.     
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stt  Zkmpa,  and  extends  fo  Murfili,  comprehending  eight 
kingdoms,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  islands,  which  arei  veiy^ 
ilumerons.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Second  or  Middle 
I^dia,  which  is  called  Abascia.^  '  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  8XC0ND  OB  lODDLS  INDIA,  VAMED  ABASCIA.  (OB  ABYSSHOA).    . 

■  Abascia  is  an  extensive  country,  termed  the  Middle  or 
Second  India.  Its  principal  king  is  a  Christian.  Of  the 
others,  who  are  six  in  number,  and  tributary  to  the  first,' 
three  are  Christians  and  three  are  Saracens.^  I  was  informed' 
that  the  Christians  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  be  distinguished 
as  such,  make  three  signs  or  marks  (on  the  face),  namely,  one 
on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  each  cheek,  which  latter  are 
imprinted  with  ^a  hot  iron — and  this  maybe  considered  as* 
a  second  baptism  with  fire,  after  the  baptism  with  water. 
The  Saracens  have  only  one  mark,  which  is  on  the  forehead, 
and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  nose.     The  Jews,  who  aref 

^  This  diviflion  of  India  into  the  Greater,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Middle^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  reference  either  to  geographical  position  or* 
relative  importance.  By  the  Lesser  is  here  understood  what  was  termed' 
India  extra  Oangem,  or,  more  strictly,  the  space  included  between  the' 
pastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  that  of  Kochinchina  or; 
Tsiampa.  The  Greater  is  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
Froper  and  the  peninsula,  as  far  westward  as  the  province  of  Makran» 
or  the  country  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indiis  inclusive.  The' 
appellation  of  Middle  or  Second  Lidia  our  author  applies  expressly  to 
Abyssinia,  but  seems  to  intend  that  the  coast  of  Arabia  also,  as  £b^  aa* 
idle  Persian  Gul^  should  be  comprised  in  this  division. 

'  "  Uni  tamen  regi,"  says  Ludolfos,  **  Habessinia  paret ;  qui  ob  suV 
jectoB  quosdam  regulos,  regem  regum  iEthiopiao  semet  vocat"  (Hist, 
^thiop.  Procem.)  "  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,  **  had  raised  that  nation 
^bove  the  level  of  African  barbarism.  Their  intercourse  with  Egypt  and 
the  successors  of  Constantino  had  communicated  the  nidimexits  of  the' 
4rts  and  sciences;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  island  of  Ceylon;  and^ 
seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssina.'^ 
<(Vol.  iv.  p.  267.)  This  number  must  have  fluctuated  at  different  periods, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  B.  Tellez^  Ludolfus,  and  other  writers, 
enumerations  of  from  fourteen  to  thirty  provinces;  which  the  latter^' 
however,  in  his  History,  reduces  to  nine  principal  Dapper  gives  the 
Barnes  of  seven  kingdoms,  which  he  considers  as  forming  the  dominions 
of  the  Abyssiniiai  monarch  of  his  day. — ^P.  820. 

pf2 
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likewise  numerous  hero,  have  two  xnarks^  and  these  upon  thd 
cheeks. 

The  capital  of  the  principal  Christian'king  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.^  The  dominions  of  the  Saracen  princes  lie 
towards  the  province  of  Aden.*  The  conversion  of  these 
people  to  the  Christian  £uth  was  the  work  of  the  glorious 
apostle,  St.  Thomas,  who  having  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nubia,  and  converted  its  inhabitants,  afterwards 
visited  Abascia,  and  there,  by  the  influence  of  his  discourses 
and  the  performance  of  miracles,  produced  the  same  effect. 
He  subsequently  went  to  abide  in  the  province  of  Maabar; 
where,  after  converting  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  he 
received,  as  we  have  abready  mentioned,  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  was  buried  on  the  spot  These  people  of  Abascia 
are  brave  and  good  warriors,  being  constantly  engaged  in 
hostility  with  the  soldan  of  Aden,  the  people  of  Nubia,  and 
many  others  whose  countries  border  upon  theirs.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  unceasing  practice  in  arms,  they  are  accounted 
the  best  soldiers  in  this  part  of  the  world.^ 

In  the  year  1288,  as  I  was  informed,  this  great  Abyssiniau 
prince  adopted  the  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  holy . 
sepulchre  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  a  pilgrimage  that  is  every 
year  performed  by  vast  numbers  of  his  subjects;  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  officers  of  his  government,  who 
represented  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
in  passing  through  so  many  places  belonging  to  the  Saracens^ 

^  The  central  situation  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  Axuma,  or  Akshuma^- 
the  ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  seat  of  the  prince  who,  by  Alvarez, 
Barbosa,  and  other  early  Portuguese  writers,  is  styled  Frete  Jofio,  or 
Prester  John,  of  Ethiopia. 

'  It  will  appear  hereafter  more  probable  that  the  country  here  spoken 
of  is  intended  for  Adel,  a  kingdoml  ai^oining  to  Abyssinia  on  the 
southern  side,  than  for  Ademj  or  Aden,  which  is  divided  from  it  by 
the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Ghilf.  The  Basle  edition  says,  more  precisely : 
"Contingit  hanc  regionem  (Abasiam)  alia  quaedam  provincia  Aden 
dicta." 

'  For  the  existence  of  inveterate  enmity  and  peri>etual  warfare 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Adel  (whose  principal  port 
is  Zeila,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea)»  we  have  ample 
authority;  and  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Andrea  Corsali,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Francisco  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Bamusio,  voL  i.  foL  176 — 260.  The  reader  will  apply  these  historical 
facts  to  the  conjecture  offered  in  the  preceding  note,  that  Adel,  not 
Aden,  was  meant  as  the  neighbouring  state  of  Abyssinia. 
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his  enemies.  He  then  determined  upon  sending  thither 
«i  bishop  as  his  representative,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
sanctity,  who,  upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  recited  the 
prayers  and  made  the  offerings  which  the  king  had  directed. 
Returning,  however,  from  that  city,  through  the  dominions 
of  the  soldan  of  Aden,  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  become 
a  Mahometan.     Upon  his  refusing  with  becoming  firmness 

,  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith,  the  soldan,  making  light  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  caused  him  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  then  suffered  him  to  depart.    Upon  his  arrival, 

.and  making  a  report  of  the  indignity  and  violence  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for 
assembling  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched,  for 
the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  soldan;  who  on  his  part 
called  to  his  assistance  two  Mahometan  princes,  his  neighs 
hours,  by  whom  he  was  joined  with  a  very  large  force.  In 
the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  Abyssinian  king  was  victorious, 
and  having  taken  the  city  of  Aden,  he  gave  it  up  to  pillage, 
in  revenge  for  the  insult  he  had  sustained  in  the  person  of 
his  bishop.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  live  upon  wheat,  rice, 
flesh,  and  milk.  They  extract  oil  from  sesam^,  and  have 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  provisions.  In  the  country  there 
are  elephants,  lions,  camelopards,  and  a  variety  of  other 
animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  and  monkeys  that  have  the  figure 
of  men,  together  with  many  birds,  wild  and  domestic.^     It  is 

*  Bespecting  this  conquest  made  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  whether 
of  the  capital  of  the  soldan  of  Adel,  on  the  African  shore,  or  of  Aden, 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  there  might  have  been  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  light  from  Bnice's  Annals  of  that  country,  and  particu- 
larly  as  the  second  chapter  professes  to  relate  transactions  from  the 
year  1283  to  1312,  embracing  the  period  of  which  our  author  speaks; 
but  the  information  contained  in  it  is  of  a  general  nature,  and,  although 
it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  interminable  dissensions  with  Adel^ 
does  not  record  any  specific  operation. 

'  "  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffa,  or  camelopardalis,  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  low  flat  coimtry ;  nor  is  the  lion  or  leopard,  faaidhj  which  is 
the  panther,  seen  in  the  high  and  cultivated  country.  There  are  no 
tigers  in  Abyssinia,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Africa.  .  .  •  Innumerable 
flocks  of  apes  and  baboons,  of  different  kinds,  destroy  the  fields  of 
millet  everywhere."  (Bruce,  vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  84.)  "  The  number  of 
<>  birds  in  Abyssinia  exceeds  that  of  other  animals  beyond  proportion."^^ 
P.  149, 
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extremely  rich  in  gold/  and  mnch  fv^nented  by  merchant^ 
who  obtain  large  profits.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  provinop 
^fAden. 


CHAPTER  XL.  * 

OF  ZHS  PBOYINCE  OF  ADEN.' 

The  province  of  Aden  is  governed  by  a  king,  who  beai% 
the  title  of  soldan.^  The  inhabitants  are'  all  Saracens,  and 
<utterly  detest  the  Christians.  In  this  kingdom  there  are 
many  towns  and  castles,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
cellent port,  frequented  by  ships  arriving  from  India  with 
spices  and  drugs.  The  merchants  who  purchase  them  with 
Ihe  intention  of  conveying  them  to  Alexandria,  unlade  them 
'from  the  ships  in  which  they  were  imported,  and  distribute 

^  Although  gold  is  enomeiated  amongst  the  articles  of  export  from 
Abyssima,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  its  rivers,  it  is  not  spoken  of  by 
modern  writers  as  abounding  in  the  country;  yet,  as  the  adjoining 
'coasts  of  Africa  have  at  all  periods  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
gold,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  during  the  flourishing  day b  o£tl|d 
«mpire,  it  Inay  have  been  coUec^ted  there  from  the  southward,  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  price  to  afford  considerable  profit  when  disposed  of 
to  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  "  On  trouve,"  says  Kiebuhr,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  latter  country,  "  beaucottp  d'or  de  Habbesch  dans  le& 
'villes  bien  commer^antes." — P.  124. 

^  Whatever  place  it  may  have  been,  against  which  the  hostility  of 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  was  directed  (as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter),  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Aden  here  described  being  tb^ 
famous  city  and  port  of  Aden,  in  the  south-eastem  extremity  of 
,  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  two  places  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  in  name  (as  Adel  and  Aden),  and  spoken  of  in  successive  chap- 
ters, should  have  been  confounded  by  the  translators  of  the  work,  and 
mistaken  for  the  same;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  our  author  himself 
might  have  misapprehended  the  information  he  received  from  the 
Arabian  pilots. 

.  .  *  De  Quignes,  speaking  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Saladin,  who 
reigned  at  Aden  from  the  year  1180,  says:  "Aprfes  la  mortde  ce prince, 
qui  a  dd  arriver  vers  Fan  637  de  THegire,  de  J.  C.  1289,  un  Turkoman, 
appell^  Noureddin  Omar,  qui  s*^toit  empar^  de  ce  pays,  envoya  demander 
.au  khalif  Mostanser  une  patente  et  I'investiture  en  qualit^-'de  sulthaii 
.  de  I'Yemen,  ce  qui  lui  fiit  accord^."  "  Cette  fiimille  a  possAi^  TYemea 
jusqu'apr^s  Tan  800  de  I'H^gire,  de  J.  C.  1897".  (Tab.  ChronoL  liv.vii. 
*  p.  426.)  Consequentiy,  it  was  one  of  these  sultans  or  soldaas  who 
reigned  at  the  period  of  which  our  author  treats. 
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the  cargoes  on  board  of  other  smaller  vessels  or  barks, 
with  which  they  navigate  a  gulf  of  the  sea  for  twenty  days, 
more  or  less,  according,  to  .the  weather  they  experience. 
Having  reached  their  port,  they  then  load  their  goods  upon 

'  ihd  backs  of  camels,  and  transport  them  overland  (thirty  days* 

journey)  to  the  river  Nile,  where  they  are  again  put  into 
small  vessels,  csiSledjerms,  in  which  they  are- conveyed  by  the 

'stream:  of  that  river  to  Eairo,  and  fix)m  thence,  by  an  artifi- 
cial canal,  named  Kalizene,  at  length  to  Alexandria.^  This 
is  the  least  difficult  and  the  shortest  route  the  merchants  can 

-take  with  their  goods,  the  produce  of  India,  from  Aden  to 
that  city.   In  this  port  of  Aden,  likewise,  the  merchants  ship 

-a  great  number  of  Arabian  horses,  which  they  carry  for  sale 

■to  all  the  kingdoms  and  islands  of  India,  obtaining  high 

-prices  for  them,  and  making  large  profits.^ 

The  soldan  of  Aden  possesses  immense  treasures,  arising^ 
from  the  imposts  he  lays,  as  well  upon  the  merchandise 
that  comes  froA  India,  as  upon  that  which  is  shipped  in  his 
port  as  the  returning  cargo;  this  being  the  most  considerable 
mart  in  all  that  quarter  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and 
the  place  to  which  all  trading  vessels  resort.  I  was  informed 
that  when  the  soldan  of  Babylon  led  his  army  the  first  timfe 
Against  the  city  of  Acre,  and  took  it,  this  city  of  Aden  fur- 
nished him  with  thirty  thousand  horses  and  forty  thousand 
-camels,  stimulated  by  the  rancour  borne  against  the  Chris- 
tians.^   We  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of  Escier. 

^  A  correct  account  is  here  giyen  of  the  progress  of  "what  we  term 
-the  overland  trade  from  India.  The  merchandise  collected  at  the  port 
of  Aden,  just  without  the  Red  Sea,  (as,  in  modem  times,  at  Mokha, 
just  within  it»)  was  from  thence  transported  in  vessels  of  an  easy  draft 
-of  water  (on  account  of  the  numerous  shoals)  f  o  Koseir,  a  place  on  the 
western  coast  of  that  sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  ancient  station  of 
'Ber^ce.  Here  it  was  laden  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  in  that  man- 
ner conveyed  across  the  desert  to  K<is,  and  latterly  to  Een^,  on  the 
Nile,  within  the  territory  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  put  into  boats  correctly 
called  jermSf  in  order  to  its  being  carried  down  the  stream  of  the  river 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  means  of  the  khalij,  or  grand  canal,  to  Alex- 
andria, the  emporium  of  eastern  commodities  for  supplying  the  markets 
of  Europe* 

^  The  exportation  of  horses  from  Arabia  and  the  gulf  of  Persia  tb 
India,  and  particularly  the  southern  provinces,  has  been  already  spoken 
of  in  former  notes. 

*  [It  has  been  already  stated  that  Babylon  was  Ihe  mediseval  name  of 
Cairo,  in  Egypt.] 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

or    THE    CITT    or    XSCIXB, 

'  Thb  ruler  of  this  city  is  a  Mahometan,  who  governs  it 
.with  exemplary  justice,  under  the  superior  authority  of  the 
sultan  of  Aden.  Its  distance  from  thence  is  about  forty 
miles  to  the  south-east^  Subordinate  to  it  there  are  many 
towns  and  castles.  Its  port  is  good,  and  it  is  visited  by  many 
trading  ships  from  India,  which  carry  back  a  number  of  ez^^ 
cellent  horses,  highly  esteemed  in  that  country,  and  sold 
there  at  considerable  prices. 

This  district  produces  a  large  quantity  of  white  frankin- 
cense of  the  first  quality,^  which  distils,  drop  by  drop,  from 
a  certain  small  tree  that  resembles  the  fir.  The  people  occa- 
monally  tap  the  tree,  or  pare  away  the  bark,  and  from  the 
incision  the  frankincense  gradually  exudes,  which  afterwards 
becomes  hard.  Even  when  an  incision  is  not  made,  an 
exudation  is  perceived  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate.  There  are  also  many  palm- 
trees,  which  produce  good  dates  in  abundance.  No  grain 
excepting  rice  and  millet  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  obtain  suppUes  from  other  parts. 
There  is  no  wine  made  from  grapes;  but  they  prepare  a 
liquor  from  rice,  sugar,  and  dates,  that  is  a  delicious  beve- 
rage.^   They  have  a  small  breed  of  sheep,  the  ears  of  which 

^  Although  with  respect  to  the  bearmgs  of  this  place  from  Aden^wo 
must  necessarily  read  north-east  for  south-east,  and  the  distance  is 
considerably  more  than  forty  miles,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Escier  must  be  the  Schahhr  of  Niebuhr  (or  Sheher  in  our  orthography), 
the  Sahar  of  D'Anville,  and  the  Seer  of  Ovington's  voyage.  If  pro* 
nounced  with  the  Arabic  article,  Al-sheher,  or,  more  corrctly,  As-sheher, 
it  would  approach  still  more  nearly  to  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
Escier. 

*  "  The  product  of  the  country,"  says  Hamilton,  "  is  myrrh  and 
olibanum  or  frankincense,  which  they  barter  for  coarae  calicoes  from 
India;  but  they  have  no  great  commerce  with  strangers."  (Vol.  i.  p.  55.) 
The  native  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world  had  much  declined  in  hi? 
day,  from  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  Barbosa  wrote,  soon  after 
the  Portuguese  discovery. 

'  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  fermented  and  inebriating  liquor  from  the 
infusion  of  dates  in  warm  water,  as  practised  by  people  inhabiting  the 
■  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  has  been  spoken  of  before.  A  spirit  is  also 
distilled  from  them. 
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are  not  situated  like  those  in  others  of  the  species;  two 
amall  horns  growing  in  the  place  of  them,  and  lower  down, 
towards  the  nose,  there  are  two  onfioes  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  ears. 

These  people  are  great  fishermen,  and  catch  the  tunny  in 
such  numbers,  that  two  may  be  purchased  for  a  Venetian 
groat.  They  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;^  and  as,  by  reason  "of  the 
extreme  heat,  the  country  is  in  a  manner  burnt  up,  and  no 
sort  of  vegetable  is  to  be  seen,  they  accustom  their  cattle, 
cows,  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  to  feed  upon  dried  fish,  which 
being  regularly  served  to  them,  they  eat  without  any  signs 
of  dislike.  The  fish  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  small 
kind,  which  they  take  in  vast  quantities  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May ;  and  when  dried,  they  lay  up  in 
their  houses  for  the  food  of  their  cattle.  These  will  also  feed 
upon  the  fresh  fish,  but  are  more  accustomed  to  eat  them  in 
the  dried  state.  In  consequence  also  of  the  scarcity  of  grain, 
the  natives  make  a  kind  of  biscuit  of  the  substance  of  the 
larger  fish,  in  the  following  manner:  they  chop  it  into  very 
small  particles,  and  moisten  the  preparation  with  a  liquor 
rendered  thick  and  adhesive  by  a  mixture  of  flour,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  the  consistence  of  paste.  This  they  form 
into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  they  dry  and  harden  by  expo* 
sure  to  a  burning  sun.  A  stock  of  this  biscuit  is  laid  up  to 
serve  them  for  the  year*s  consumption.  The  frankincense 
before  mentioned  is  so  cheap  in  the  country  as  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  governor  at  the  rate  of  ten  besants  (gold 
ducats)  the  quintal,  who  sells  it  again  to  the  merchants  at 
forty  besants.  This  he  does  under  the  direction  of  the  soldau 
of  Aden,^  who  monopolises  all  that  is  produced  in  the  district 

*  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  not  having  been  visited  by  Nie- 
buhr,  our  information  respecting  it  is  not  so  direct  or  circumstantial  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been;  but  the  practice  of  drying  fish  in  the 
«\m  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  one),  although  unnoticed  by  him  under 
the  head  of  "  Nourriture  des  Arabes,"  is  sufficiently  proved  from  other 
authorities. 

>  The  importance  of  Aden  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries 
has  changed  considerably,  at  different  periods.  In  our  author's  time, 
And  afterwards  under  the  Turkish  government,  its  influence  extended 
to  Sheher,  Keschin,  and  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen 
and  that  of  Hadramaut.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Aden  was  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  Imdm  of  Yemen  or  of  Mokha.  In  later  times  it  has 
been  independent  and  insigniflcanU 
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*mt  thie  abore  price/ and  derives  a  largo  profit  from  ttie  re-sale^ 
KotMng  further  preaenting  itself  at  this  place,  we  shall  now 
ispeak  of  the  city  of  Dnl&r. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

OF    THE    CITT    OF    DULFAfi. 

BuLFAR  is  a  large  and  respectable  city  or  town,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  £scier,  in  a  southneasterly  di- 
rection.^ Its  inhabitants  are  Mahometans^  and  its  ruler  also 
is  a  subject  of  the  soldan  of  Aden.^  This  place  lies  near  the 
8ea»  and  has  a  good  port,  frequented  by  many  ships.  Num- 
bers of  Arabian  horses  are  collected  here  from  the  inland 
country,  which  the  merchants  buy  up  and  carry  to  India, 
where  they  gain  considerably  by  disposing  of  them.  Frank- 
incense is  likewise  produced  here,  and  purchased  by  the 
merchants;  Dulfar  has  other  towns  and  castles  under  its. 
jurisdiction.     We  shall  now  speak  of  the  gulf  of  KalayatL    . 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

OF    THE    CITY    OF    KALATATL 

Kalayati  is  a  large  town  situated  near  a  gulf  which  ha^ 
the  name  of  Kalatu,  distant  from  Dulfiir  about  fifty  miles 
towards  the  south-east.^    The  people  are  followers  of  the  law 

^  The  Dulfar  of  otir  text  is  the  Da£lr  of  Niebuhr  and  of  our  charts. 

Its  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  conformably  to  that  of  the 

coast  in  general,  is  about  north-eas^  and  its  distance  considerably 

greater  than  what  is  here  stated. 

^  This  town  has  in  like  manner  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  sncoessive 

masters.  "  Daf&r,"  says  the  former  writer,  "  a  son  Schech  indepen- 
-dant."     (P.  248.)     "The  Mng  of  this  place,"  Ovington  adds,  "engages 

now  and  then  in  skirmishes  and  martial  die^utes  with  his  neighbouring 
^  princes,  the  kings  of  Seer  (Esder  or  Sheher)  and  Casseen  (Eeschtn)." 
— P.  462. 

>  Kalayati  is  obviously  Ealh&t,  on  the  coast  of  Omftn,  not  far  to  the 

southward  of  Maskflt  or  Muscat.     In  D*Anville's  map,  the  name  is 

written  "  Kalhat  ou  Ealajate."  Niebuhr  (p.  267)  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
-the  most  ancient  towns- on  that  coast.  The  distance  and  bearings  in  the 

text  are,  as  too  often  happens,  quite  incorrect. 
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ef  Mahcnaet,  and  ax6  subjects  to  the  melik  of  OrmuiSy^  who^ 
'-when  he:  is  attacked  and  hard  pressed  by  another  power,  has 
recourse  to  the.  protection  afforded  by  ti^is  city,  which  is  so 
strong  in  itself  and  so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  has 
vJiQver  yet  been  ta^en  by  an  enemy.^  The  country  around  it 
not  yielding  any  .kind  of  0:ain,  it  is  imported  from  other 
districts.  Its  harbour  is  good,  and  many  trading' ships  arrive 
there  from  India,  which  sell  their  piece-goods  and  spiceries 
to  great  advantage,  thQ  demand  being  considerable  for  the 
supply  of  towns  and  castles  lying  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast.^  These  likewise  carry  away  fre^hts  of  horses,  which 
they  sell  advantageously  in  India. 

The  fortress  is  so  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
.  Kalatu,  that  no  vessel  can  come  in  or  depart  without  it» 
permission.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  melik  of  this- 
city,  who  is  under  certain  engagements  with,  and  is  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Kermain,  throws  off  his  allegiance  in  conse7 
quence  of  the  latter's  imposing  some  unusual  contribution. 
Upon  his  refusing  to  pay  Qie  demand,  and  an  army  being  sent 
to  compel  him,  he  departs  from  Ormus,  and  makes  his  stand  at 
Kalayati,  where  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  anj  ship- 
from  entering  or  sailing.  By  this  obstruction  of  the  trade 
the  king  of  Kermain  is  deprived  of  his  duties,  and  being- 
thereby  much  injured  in  his  revenue,  is  constrained  to  ac- 
commodate the  dispute  with  the  melik.  The  strong  castle 
at  this  place  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  key,  not  only  of  the 
'gulf,  but  also  of  the  sea  itself,  as  from  thence  the  ships  that 
pass  can  at  all  times  be  discovered.*     The  inhabitants  itt 

*  The  title  of  melik  properly  Rignifies  "king,"  but  is  often  applied 
to  tributary  princes  and  governors  of  provinces.  The  sultan  or  melik 
of  Ormuz  (noticed  in  B.  i  ch.  xv.)  acknowledged  himself  to  be  tributaiy 

^to,  although  he  was  often  at  war  with,  the  king  of  Kirman. 

'  The  name  of  Kalhat  has  so  near  an  affinity  to  kalkt,  a  castle  or 
/ortress,  especially  on  the  top  of  a  Tock,  that  we  may  consider  this 
place  as  having  derived  its  appellaton  from  the  circumstance,  and  ixy 
have  been  called  (like  many  others  in  different  parts)  the  castle, 
.pre-eminently. 

*  From  this  account  of  the  goodness  of  the  harbour  (an  advantage 
that  Kalhat  itself  is  not  supposed  to  possess),  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  description  was  meant  to  include  the  celebrated  port  of  Muskat,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  probably  at  that  time  under  its  dependence; 
which,  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  or  cove,  our  aul^or  terms 

understood  that  its  prominent  situation,  affording 


;th6  gulf  of  Kalatu. 
•  By  this  must  be 
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general  of  this  country  subsist  upon  dates  and  upon  fisb, 
either  fresh  or  salted,  having  constantly  a  large  supply  of 
both;'  but  persons  of  rank,  and  those  who  can  afford  it, 
obtain  com  for  their  use  from  other  parts.  Upon  leaving 
Kalayati,  and  proceeding  three  hundred  nules  towards  the 
north-east,  you  reach  the  island  of  Ormus, 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OP  ORMUS, 

Upon  the  island  of  Ormus  there  is  a  handsome  and  large 
city,  built  close  to  the  sea.^  It  is  governed  by  a  melik,  which 
is  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  lord  of  the  marches  with  us, 
and  he  has  many  towns  and  castles  under  his  authority. 
The  inhabitants  are  Saracens,  all  of  them  professing  the 
faith  of  Mahomet,  The  heat  that  reigns  here  is  extreme ;  but 
in  every  house  they  are  provided  with  ventilators,  by  means 

fihelter  to  yessels  equipped  for  cruisiag,  and  enabling  its  garrison  to 
<di8cem  those  which  approached  the  coast,  whilst  it  was  itself  secure 
from  attack,  gave  the  prince  who  possessed  it  the  command  of  those 
eeas,  as  well  as  of  the  great  commercial  port  in  its  vicinity.  That  it  is 
Tisual  for  ships  to  make  this  point  is  evident  from  Niebulu'*s  journal  of 
liis  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Maskdt.  The  kind  of  petty  -warfare 
«poken  of  in  the  text  has  always  subsisted,  and  still  subsists,  in  this 
quarter. 

*  "The  staple  commodity  of  the  country,"  says  Ovington,  *'is 
dates,  of  which  there  are  whole  orchards  for  some  miles  together." 
"**  The  dates  are  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant  and  admired,  that  they  mix 
them  with  all  their  other  food,  and  eat  them  instead  of  bread,  through 
all  these  parts  of  Arabia,  both  with  their  fish  and  flesb." — ^Voyage  to 
Surat,  Pp.  423—427. 

'  The  city  of  Ormuz  having  been  already  described  in  B.  i.  ch.  xv., 
■what  is  here  said  of  it  is  little  more  than  a  repetition :  but  although 
this  may  be  regarded  as  exposing  a  want  of  method  or  a  confusion  in 
the  plan  of  the  work,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  proof  of  its  genuine* 
•ness,  and  even  of  its  consistency;  for  it  may  be  perceived  that  this 
distinguished  city,  at  which  our  author  seems  to  have  made  some  stay, 
constitutes  a  sort  of  resting-place  in  his  description,  from  whence  he 
had  proceeded  to  trace  the  several  inland  countries  and  principal  towns, 
intermediate  between  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  empire  of 
China,  and  to  which,  in  a  circuit  through  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Ethiopic, 
and  Arabian  seas,  he  finally  conducts  Us  readers. 
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of  'wiiich  they  introduce  air  to  the  different  floorfi>,  and  into 
every  apartment^  at  pleasure*  Without  this  resource  it  would 
be  impossible  to  live  in  the  place.''-  We  shall  not  now  say 
more  of  this  city,  as  in  a  former  book  we  have  given  aa 
account  of  it,  together  with  Kisi  and  Kerman.^ 

Having  thus  treated  sufficiently  at  length  of  those  pro^. 
vinces  and  cities  of  the  Greater  India  which  are  situated 
near  the  sesrcoast,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  countries  of 
Ethiopia,  termed  the  Middle  India,  I  shall  now,  before  I 
bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  step  back,  in  order  to  notice 
some  regions  lying  towards  the  north,  which  I  omitted  to 
speak  of  in  the  preceding  books. 

It  should  be  known,  therefore,  that  in  the  northern  parta 
of  the  world  there  dwell  many  Tartars,  xmder  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Kaidu,  who  is  of  the  race  of  Jengiz-khan,  and  nearly 
related  to  Kubla'i,  the  grand  khan.^    He  is  not  the  subject 

*  "Comme  pendant  le  solstice  d'Et^,  le  sdeil  est  presque  perpen* 
diculairement  au  dessus  de  TAfabie,  il  j  fait  en  g^n^ral  si  chaud  ea 
Juillet  et  en  Aoiit,  que  sans  un  cas  de  n^cessit^  pressante,  personne  n& 
se  met  en  route  depuis  les  11  heures  du  matin  jusques  ^  3  heures  de 
Tapr^B-midi.  Les  Arabes  travaillent  rarement  pendant  ce  temps-Ik; 
pour  Tordinaire  ils  I'employent  k  dormir  dans  un  souterrain  oti  le' 
vent  vient  d'enhaut  par  un  tuyau  pour  feire  circuler  Tair :  ce  que  se 
pratique  II  Bagdad,  dans  Tisle  de  Charedsj,  et  peut-^tre  en  d'autres 
Tilles  de  ce  pays,"  (Descript.  de  I'Arabie,  p.  6.)  "  Mr.  Callander/'  says 
Major  Rennell,  "  described  to  me  the  ventilators  used  at  Tatta  in  Sindi, 
frhich  were  pipes  or  tubes  fixed  in  the  walls,  and  open  to  somewhat 
cooler  air,  answering  the  same  purpose  as  wind-sails  in  ships."  The 
notice  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  tiie  houses,  will  be  deemed  no  common  proof  of  our 
author's  fidelity  of  observation.  On  the  subject  of  these  ventilators, 
see  also  Relation  de  I'Egypte  par  Abd-allatif,  traduit  par  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  pp.  295,  301.  ^ 

*  Respecting  Kisi  or  Kls,  an  island  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  which  the* 
commerce  of  Slraf  was  transferred,  see  note  *,  p.  39;  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Eerman  or  Kirmftn,  note  ',  p.  63. 

3  In  the  first  chapter  of  book  ii.  we  were  furnished  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  formidable  rebellion  which  Nayan,  in  concert  with 
Kaidu,  another  powerful  Tartar  prince,  raised  against  Kublai,  their 
kinsman  as  well  as  their  paramount  lord,  and  of  its  suppression  by 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  princes  and  the  death  of  the  former.  To 
that  chapter  the  reader  is  referred.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  that  Kaidu  (by  them  named  Haitu,  consistently 
with  the  usual  change  of  literal  sounds)  was  not  driven  to  submission 
by  this  failmre,  but  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility,  more  or  less  active. 
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<>{  any  other  prince.^  The  people  observe  the  usages  and* 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  regarded  as  genuine; 
Tartars.  These  Tartars  are  idolaters,  and  T^orship  a  god 
whom  they  call  Naagai,that  is,  the  god  of  earth,  because  they 
think  and  believe  that  this  their  god  has  dominion  over  the* 
■earth,  and  over  all  things  that  are  bom  of  it;  and  to  this 
their  false  god  they  make  idol^  and  images  bf  felt,  as  is 
described  in  a  former  book.  Their  king  and  his  armies  do 
not  shut  themselves  up  in  castles  or  strong  placei^  nor  even 
in  towns;  but  at  all  times  remain  in  the  open  plains,  the 
Valleys,  or  the  woods,  with  which  this  region  abounds.  They 
have  no  com  of  any  kind,  but  subsist  upon  flesh  and  milk, 
and  live  amongst  each  other  in  perfect  harmony;  their  king, 
to  whom  they  all  pay  implicit  obedience,  having  no  object' 
•dearer  to  him  than  that  of  preserving  peace  and  union 
amongst  his  subjects,  which  is  the  essential  duty  of  a  sove- 
reign. They  possess  vast  herds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
•other  domestic  animals.*  In  these  northern  districts 'are 
found  bears  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  prodigious  size,  being 
for  the  most  part  about  twenty  spans  in  length.^     There  are 

•during  the  remainder  of  Kublai^B  reign,  and  a  part  of  that  of  his  grand- 
son and  successor  Timur-khan,  when  his  (Kaidu's)  army  being  entirely 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  he  relinquishjdd  the  struggle^  and 
^iied  soon  after  of  vexation  and  despair. 

1  When  our  author  left  the  court  of  Pekin,  about  the  year  1291, 
^aidu,  however  nominsdly  the  vassal  of  Eublai,  was  actually  indei| 
7)endent,  and,  notwithstanding  some  checks,  was  still  a  powerful  prince. 
It  would  seem  that,  from  the  period  of  the  latter's  effecting  the  entire 
conquest  of  China — and  inst^id  of  holding  it  as  a  province,  placing 
liimself  on  the  throne,  and  identifying  himself  with  its  line  of  mon- 
axchs — ^the  other  princes  of  the  family  of  Jengiz-khan  considered  him 
.as  having  virtually  abandoned  the  Mungal-Tartar  empire,  founded  by 
i^eir  common  ancestor,  and  assumed,  or  attempted  to  assume,  as  sove- 
reignties, those  vast  dominions  which  they  held  only  as  fiefs.  Such. 
wiU  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  in  Persia,  and  in  Westera 
«tB  well  as  in  Northern  Tartary. 

'  "  The  polar  or  great  white  bear,  «r«ti«  alfms,  Lin.,  differs  greatly,"- 
«ays  the  History  of  Quadrupeds,  ''from  the  common  bear,  in  the  length 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  grows  to  above  twice  the  size.  Some  of- 
them  are  thirteen  feet  long."  The  Italian  dictionaries  leave  us  in  an- 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  measure  expressed  by  the  word 
^'palmo,"  some  of  them  rendering  it  by  the  French  *'  empan,"  a  span, 
and  others  by  ''pied,"  afoot.  According  to  the  former  acceptation 
•(which  is  more  consistent  with  propriety),  and  reckoning  the  span  of  a 
middle^zed  man  at  eight  inches,  the  two  measurements  would  coin- 
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fbxefi  also  whoee  fars  lU-e  entirelj  blaok,^  wild  asses  in  great 
numbers,  and  certain  small  animals  named  rondes,  whidb 
have  most  delicate  furs,  and  by  our  people  are  called  zibe^ 
lines  or  sables.^  Besides  these  there  are  various  small  beasts 
of  the  marten  or  weasel  kind,  and  those  which  bear  the  name 
of  Pharaoh's  mice.  The  swarms  of  the  latter  are  incredible  ; 
but  the  Tartars  employ  such  ingenious  contrivances  for. 
catching  them,  that  noner  can  escape  their  hands. 

In  order  to  reach  the  country  inhabited  by  these  people,  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  across: 
a  wide  plain,  entirely  uninhabited  and  desert — a  state  that  is. 
occasioned  by  innumerable  collections  of  water  and  springs, 
that  render  it  an  entire  marsh.  ^  This,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  duration  of  the  cold  season,  is  frozen  over,  excepting  for 
a  few  months  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  dissolves  the  ice,  and 
turns  the  soil  to  mud,  over  which  it  is  more  difficult  and 
fktiguing  to  travel  than  when  the  whole  is  frozen.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  enabling  the  merchants  to  frequent  their 
country,  and  purchase  their  furs,  in  which  all  their  trade 
<jonsists,  these  people  have  exerted  themselves  to  render  the. 

•cide  within  a  trifle,  twenty  spans  being  equal  to  thirteen  feet  and  four 
inches.  » 

^  **  The  black  fox,'*  says  the  same  work,  "  is  most  valuable  for  its 
fur,  which  is  esteemed  in  Russia  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  sable. 
A  single  skin  will  sell  for  four  hundred  roubles."  "  Their  fur,"  says 
Bell,  "is  reckoned  the  most  beautful  of  any  kind;  it  is  even  preferred 
to  the  sable,  with  respect  to  lightness  and  warmness.*' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  222. 

.  ^.  "  The  sable,  mustda  zibdlina,  Lin.,  so  highly  -esteemed  for  its  skin, 
is  a  native  of  the  snowy  regions  of  the  North;  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
Siberia.  ...  The  darkest  furs  are  the  most  valuable.  A  single  skin, 
though  not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  sometimes  valued  as  high.as  fif- 
teen pounds.  The  sable  diflers  from  all  other  furs  in  this,  that  the 
hair  turns  with  equal  ease  to  eifcher  side.**  (Hist,  of  Quadrupeds.)  - 
The  name  of  rondes,  supposed  to  be  a  Mungal  word,  had  already 
occurred  in  B.  ii.  chap,  zvi,  but  was  not  there  explained  to  mean  the  sable. 
<See  note  »,  p.  212.) 

■  *  It  will  be  seen,  by  inspection  of  the  map,  that  a  number  of  great 
rivers,  which  dischaxge  themselves  towards  the  north  and  the  east,  have 
their  sources  in  the  high  plains  between  the  latitudes  of  45®  and  55®, 
the  original  haimts  of  these  wtindering  hordes;  and  where,  conse- 
quently, we  may  look  for  a  country  of  waters  such  as  our  text  describes ' 
"  Baraba  (between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby)  is  really  what  its  name  sig- ' 
jd&ea,  an  extensive  marshy  plain.  It  is  generally  fall  oi  lakes  azid 
marshy  grounds,  overgrown  with  tall  woods  of  aspen^  alder,  willowa^ 
and  o£her  aquaticSt^-r-Bell's  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  205.  :  .: 
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marshy  desert  passable  for  travellers,  by  erecting  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  stage  a  wooden  house,  raised  some  height  above 
the  ground,  where  persons  are  stationed,  whose  business  it  is 
to  receive  and  accommodate  the  merchants,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day  to  conduct  them  to  the  next  station  of  this  kind; 
and  thus  they  proceed  from  stage  to  stage,  until  they  have 
effected  the  passage  of  the  desert.^  In  order  to  travel  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground,  they  construct  a  sort  of 
vehicle,  not  unlike  that  made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  own  country,  and  which  is  termed  a  tragula  or  sledge. 
It  is  without  wheels,  is  flat  at  bottom,  but  rises  with  a  semi- 
circular curve  in  front,  by  which  construction  it  \&  fitted  for 
running  easily  upon  the  ice.^  For  drawing  these  small  car- 
riages they  keep  in  readiness  certain  animals  resembling  dogs, 
and  which  may  be  called  such,  although  they  approach"  to  the 
size  of  asses.  They  are  very  strong  and  inured  to  the  draught.^ 
Six  of  tliem,  in  couples,  are  harnessed  to  each  carriage,  which 
contains  only  the  driver  who  manages  the  dogs,  and  one  mer- 
chant, with  his  package  of  goods.*    When  the  day's  journey 

^  These  haltmg  places,  however  insignificant  in  respect  to  buildings 
or  inhabitants,  are  such  as  in  the  language  of  the  Russians,  whose 
empire  embraces  the  country  here  described,  would  be  termed  ostrogs 
or  villages,  and  the  houses  answer  to  those  which  travellers  to  and 
from  Kamchatka  name  balagcm,  rather  than  to  the  isiba  or  log-hoas& 
.  ^  "  The  body  of  the  sledges,"  says  Captain  King,  **  is  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  wide,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^ 
of  light  tough  wood,  strongly  boimd  together  with  wicker-work.  ,  .  . 
It  is  supported  by  four  legs,  about  two  feet  high,  which  rest  on  two 
long  flat  pieces  of  wood,  Ave  or  six  inches  broad,  extending  a  foot  at 
each  end  beyond  the  body  of  the  sledge.  These  are  turned  up  before, 
in  the  manner  of  a  skate,  and  shod  with  the  bone  of  some  sea  animal" 
—Cook's  third  Voyage,  Continuation,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

'  It  is  now  well  known  that  dogs  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
draught  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Tartary.  In  respect  to  their 
size,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some  exaggeration,  although  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  course  of  Ave  hundred  years  the  breed  may  have 
degenerated.  **  These  dogs,"  says  Captain  King,  **  are  in  shape  acme' 
what  like  the  Pomeranian  breed,  but  considerably  larger."     (P.  204.) 

♦  "  The  sledges,**  says  the  Captain,  "  are  seldom  used  to  carry  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time,  who  sits  aside,  resting  his  feet  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sledge,  and  carrying  his  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  behind  him.  The  dogs  are  usually  Ave  in 
xmmber,  yoked  two  and  two,  with  a  leader."  ''As  we  did  not  choose 
to  trust  to  our  own  skill,  we  had  each  of  us  a  man  to  drive  and  guide 
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has  been  performed  he  quits  it,  together  with  that  set  of 
dogs,  and  thus  changing  both,  from  daj  to  6&j,  he  at  length 
accomplishes  his  journey  across  the  desert,  and  afterwards 
carries  with  him  (in  his  return),  the  furs  that  find  their 
way,  for  sale,  to  our  part  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

OF  TH08B  COUNTBUSS  WmCH  ABE  TERMED  THE  BEOION  OF  DABKNE8S. 

BfiTOXD  the  most  distant  part  of  the  territory  of  those 
Tartars  from  whence  the  skins  that  have*  been  spoken  of  are 
procured,  there  is  another  region  which  extends  to  the  utmost 
bou4ds  of  the  north,  and  is  called  the  Begion  of  Darkness, 
because  during  most  part  of  the  winter  months  the  sun  is 
invisible,  and  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  in  which  we  find  it  just  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
we  may  be  said  to  see  and  not  to  see.^  The  men  of  this 
country  are  well  made  and  tall,  but  of  a  very  pallid  com- 
plexion. They  are  not  united  under  the  government  of  a 
king  or  prince,  and  they  live  without  any  established  laws  of 
usages,  in  the  manner  of  the  brute  creation.  Their  intellects 
also  are  dull,  and  they  have  an  air  of  stupidity.^  The  Tartaes 

th«  sledge,  which,  from  the  state  the  roads  were  now  in,  jMroved  a  r&y 
2&borions  business.  ...  as  the  thaw  had  advanced  yeiy  conBiderabl7." 
(Pp.  203—205.)  "  The  nxunber  of  dogs  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  harness," 
says  Lesseps,  *' depends  upon  the  load;  when  it  is  little  more  than 
tlie  weight  of  the  person  who  mounts  the  sledge.  .  .  .  the  team 
consists  of  four  or  five  dogs.  .  .  .  The  sledges  for  baggage  are  drawn 
by  ten  dogs."— P.  118. 

^  This  is  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena  obserred  about  the 
'  afctic  circle  and  polar  regions,  where,  during  the  winter,  or  season 
when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  during  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  revolution,  the  strength  of  the  twilight  prevents,  notwith- 
standing, an  entire  darkness. 

'  The  people  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  the  Tongusi,  or  their 
tieighbours  the  Samoyeds,  on  the  one  side,  or,  on  the  oth^,  the  Yakiit% 
who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  river  Lena.  **  The  Tongusy,"  says 
Bell,  "so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river  (Tonguska),  Who  live  along 
its  banks,  are  the  post^ty  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  and 
differ  in  language,  mazmeiB,  and  dress,  and  even  in  their  persons  and 
stature,  from  all  the  othei^  tribes  of  these  people  I  have  had  oooasioB 
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often  proceed  on  plundering  expeditions  against  these  people, 
to  rob  them  of  their  cattle  and  goods.  For  this  purpose  thej 
avail  themselves  of  those  months  in  which  the  darkness  pre* 
vails,  in  order  that  their  approach  may  be  unobserved ;  but, 
being  unable  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  they  should 
return  homeward  with  their  booty,  they  provide  against  the 
chance  of  going  astray  by  riding  mares  that  have  young 
foals  at  the  time,  which  latter  they  suffer  to  accompany  the 
dams  as  far  as  the  confines  of  their  own  territory,  but  leave 
them,  under  proper  care,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gloomy 
region.  When  their  works  of  darkness  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  they  are  desirous  of  revisiting  the  region  of  light, 
they  lay  the  bridles  on  the  necks  of  their  mares,  and  si^er 
them  freely  to  take  their  own  course.  Guided  by  maternal 
instinct,  they  make  their  way  directly  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  quitted  their  foals;  and  by  these  means  the  riders  are 
enabled  to  regain  in  safety  the  places  of  their  residence. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  (polar)  region  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  season,  when  they  enjoy  continual  .daylight,  to 
catch  vast  multitudes  of  ermines,  martens,  arcolini,^  foxes, 

to  Bee.  They  have  no  houses  where  they  remain  for  any  time,  bat 
range  through  the  woods  or  along  rivers  at  pleasure."  "  The  men  are 
tall  and  able-bodied,  brave,  and  very  honest "  (Vol.  L  p.  225.)  **  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  from  this  river  northward  to  the  frozen  ocean, 
there  are  no  inhabitants,  except  a  few  Tongusians  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers;  the  whole  of  this  most  extensive  country  being  overgrown 
with  dark  impenetrable  woods."  (P.  231.)  "  Before  Heave  Elimsky," 
says  the  same  traveller,  ''  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the 
places  adjacent;  particularly  those. to  the  north-east,  towards  the  river 
Lena,  and  Takutsky,  according  as  I  have  been  informed  by  travellers, 
on  whose  veracity  I  could  entirely  depend.  The  people  who  travel  in 
winter  from  hence  to  these  places,  generally  do  it  in  January  or  Feb* 
ruary.  It  is  a  very  long  and  difl&cult  journey ;  and  which  none  but 
Tongusians,  or  such  hardy  people,  have  abilities  to  perform.'*  (P.  234.) 
**  The  Yakuty  differ  little  from  the  Tongusians,  either  in  their  persona  * 
or  way  of  life.  Their  occupation,  like  that  of  the  other  natives,  is 
fishing  and  hunting."— P.  240. 

*  The  names  of  the  animals  which,  in  Bamusio's  text,  follow  **ar» 
mellini,-'  or  ermiaes,  are,  "vari,  arcolini."  The  former  of  these  are 
the  "  vares  seu  varii"  of  the  Latin  glossaries,  and  the  French  "  vairs,'* 
denoting  a  species  of  marten  or  weasel,  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  The 
latter,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  are  "  herculini,"  and  **  erculini,"  I 
am  \mable  to  trace  either  in  dictionaries  or  books  of  natural  history;  . 
but  in  the  copious  list  of  furs  enumerated  by  Professor  Pallas,  as  con- 
stituting a  principal  part  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  Russians  on  the 
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and  other  animals  of  that  kind,  the  furs  of  which  are  more 
delicate,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  those  found  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who,  on  that  account, 
are  induced  to  undertake  the  plundering  expeditions  that 
have  been  described.^  During  the  summer,  also,  these  people 
carry  their  furs  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  dis- 
pose of  them  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous;  and,  accord- 
ing to  what  I  have  been  told,  some  of  them  are  transported 
even  as  far  as  to  the  country  of  Russia  ;2  of  which  we  shaU 
proceed  to  speak  in  this  the  concluding  part  of  our  work. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

or  THE  PROVINOB  OP  BUSSIA.' 

Thbj  province  of  Russia  is  of  vast  extent,  is  divided  into 
many  parts,  and  borders  upon  that  northern  tract  which  has 
been  described  as  the  Region  of  Darkness.*  Its  inhabitants 
are  Christians,  and  follow  the  Greek  ritual  in  the  offices  of 

borders,  mention  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  small  animal  named  by  the 

Germans,  vielfrass,  by  the  French,  goulu  or  glotUon,  and  by  the  Italians, 

arcigoUso;  which  latter  word  may  perhaps  have  been  corrupted  to 

arcolino.    Bell  notices  the  same  animal  in  the  Mungal  country. 

■    ^  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  deal  in  fui*s,  that  the  richest  are 

procured  from  the  coldest  climates;  agreeably  to  the  usual  economy  o? 

nature. 

*  It  is  probable  that  at  the  period  when  Siberia  was  independent, 
the  furs  intended  for  the  European  market  were  all  conveyed  to  a 
place  named  Yerchaturia,  on  the  Russian  side  of  Tobolsky,  and  near 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  Verchatursky-gori.  ''  These  mountains/' 
laays  Bell,  *^  divide  Russia  from  Siberia.  They  run  in  a  ridge  from 
north  to  south."  "What  makes  Verchaturia  considerable,  is  its  being 
a  frontier  town,  and  commanding  the  only  entry  from  Russia  into 
Siberia."— Vol.  i.  p.  172. 

'  Russia  is  here  termed  a  province,  because  it  had  been  overrun  and 
subdued,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Poland  and  Hungary,  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  Batu,  the 
grandson  of  Jengiz-khan,  about  the  year  1 240,  and  continued  till  the 
time  when  our  author  wrote,  and  for  many  years  after,  to  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  these  barbarians. 

*  This  applies  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Samoyeds,  who,  as 
Pinkerton  observes,  "first  appear  beyond  the  river  Mezen,  about  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Archangel,  and  extend  to  the  Straits  of 
Weygatz,  far  within  the  polar  circle. 
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their  ChurcL  The  men  are  extremely  weU-favoured,  tal^ 
and  of  fair  complexions;  the  isromen  are  also  &ir  and  of  a 
good  size,  with  light  hair,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  wear 
long.  The  country  pays  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  Western 
Tartars,  with  whose  dominions  it  comes  in  contact  on  its 
eastera  border.^  Within  it  are  collected  in  great  abundance 
the  fiirs  of  ermines,  aroolini,  sables,  martens,  foxes,  and  other 
animals  of  that  tribe,  together  with  much  wax.^  It  contains 
several  mines,  from  whence  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  pro- 
cured.* Russia  is  an  exceedingly  cold  region,  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  it  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean, 
where,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work, 
jerfalcons  and  peregrine  felcons  are  taken  in  vast  numbers, 
and  from  thence  are  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

*  By  Western  Tartars  are  here  meant  the  subjects  of  Batu  and  h& 
descendants,  who  mherited  as  his  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Jengiz- 
khan,  the  countries  of  "Eapehak,  Allan,  Buss,  and  Bolgar."  Aa 
distinguished  from  these,  the  denomination  of  Eastern  Tartars  ia  else* 
where  applied  to  the  followers  of  Hulagu  and  his  descendants,  who 
settled  in  Ehorasan  and  Persia. 

'  The  number  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  constitute  articles  of 
trade,  was  of  course  much  greater  in  Bussia  when  the  country  was  less 
populous  and  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present.  The  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  furs  now  exported,  are  the  produce 
of  her  Siberian  territories,  and  are  partly  collected  as  tribute  or 
revenue;  but  even  before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  that  country, 
they  were  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  by  barter  on  the  frontier.  Wax 
is  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  chiefly  to  England. 

'  It  does  not  appear  in  any  modem  account  of  the^jountiy,  that 
silver  mines  are  now  worked  in  European  Bussia;  but  such  may  have 
formerly  existed  and  been  exhausted.  In  the  Siberian  ja-ovinces  both 
gold  and  silver  are  found*  [Ibn  Batuta  mentions  the  silver  mines  of 
Bussia.] 
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CHAPTER  XLVILi 

Ol*  GREAT  TUBEST. 

f 

In  Great  Turkey  there  is  a  king  called  Kaidu,  who  is  the  nephew 
of  the  grand  khan,  for  he  was  son  of  the  son  of  Ciagatai,  who 
was  brother  to  the  grand  khan.'  He  possesses  many  cities  and 
castles,  and  is  a  yery  great  lord.  He  is  Tartar,  and  his  men  also  are 
Tartar,  and  they  are  good  warriors,  which  is  no  wonder,  for  tliey  are 
all  men  brought  up  to  war ;  and  I  tell  you  that  this  Kaidu  never  gave 
obedience  to  the  grand  khan,  without  first  making  great  war.  And 
you  must  know  that  this  Great  Turkey  lies  to  the  north-west  when 
we  leave  Ormus,  by  the  way  already  mentioned.  Great  Turkey  is 
beyond  the  river  Ion,*  and  stretches  out  northward  to  the  territory  of 
the  grand  khan.  This  Kaidu  has  already  fought  many  battles  with 
the  people  of  the  grand  khan,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  how  he  came 
tb  quarrel  with  him.  You  must  know  for  a  truth  that  Kaidu  sent 
word  one  day  to  the  grand  khan  that  he  wanted  his  part  of  what 
they  had  obtained  by  conquest,  claiming  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Cathay  and  of  that  of  Manji.  The  grand  khan  told  him  that  he  was 
()uite  willing  to  give  him  his  share,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  sons, 
if  he,  on  his  part,  would  repair  to  his  court  and  attend  his  council  as 
often  as  he  sent  for  him ;  and  the  grand  khan  willed  further,  that  he 
should  obey  him  like  the  others  his  sons  and  his  barons ;  and  on  this 
condition  the  grand  khan  said  that  he  would  ffive  him  part  of  their 
conquest  (of  China).  Kaidu,  who  distrustea  his  uncle  the  grand 
khan,  rejected  this  condition,  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  him 
obedience  in  his  own  country,  but  that  he  would  not  go  to  his  court 
for  any  consideration,  as  he  feared  lest  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
Thus  originated  the  quarrel  between  the  grand  khan  and  Kaidu, 
which  led  to  a  great  war,  and  there  were  many  great  battles  between 
them.  And  the  grand  khan  posted  an  army  round  the  kingdom  o( 
Kaidu,  to  prevent  him  or  his  people  from  committing  any  injury  to 
his  territory  or  people.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  of  the 
grand  khan,  Kaidu  invaded  his  territory,  and  fought  many  times  with 
the  forces  sent  to  oppose  him.  Now  king  Kaidu,  by  exerting  him- 
self, could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  all  good 
men,  and  well  trained  to  war  and  battle.  And  moreover  he  has  with 
him  many  barons  of  the  lineage  of  the  emperor,  th|tt  is  of  Jepgis- 

(1)  This,  and  the  following  chapters,  to  chapter  6^,  come  in  the  original  text  between 
the  middle  of  chapter  44  of  Marsden's  translation  and  his  45th  chapter ;  but  they  had 
been  omitted  in  the  texts  from  which  Marsden  translated. 

-  (2)  loftillustration  of  the  historical  matters  contained  in  these  supplementary 
chapters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text  and  notes  in  pages  22  to  24  of  the  present 
volume.  • 

i  (3)  The  river  Gihon ;  the  Oaus  ot  the  anciento. 
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khan,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  empire.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
narrate  certain  battles  between  Kaidu  and  the  grand  khan's  people ; 
but  first  we  will  describe  their  mode  of  fighting.  When  they  go  to 
war,  each  is  obliged  to  carry  with  him  sixty  arrows,  tliirty  of  which 
are  of  a  smaller  size,  intended  for  shooting  at  a  distance,  but  the 
other  thirty  are  larger,  and  bave  a  broad  blade  j  these  they  use  near 
at  hand,  and  strike  their  enemies  in  the  faces  and  arms,  and  cut  the 
strino|s  of  their  bows,  and  do  great  damage  with  them.  And  when 
they  Jiaye  discharged  all  their  arrows,  the^  take  their  swords  and 
maces,  and  give  one  another  heavy^  blows  with  them. 

In  the  year  1266,  this  king  Kaidu,  with  his  cousins,  one  of  whom 
was  called  Jesudar,  assembled  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  attacked 
two  of  the  grand  khan's  barons,  who  also  were  cousins  of  king  Kaidu^ 
though  thejr  held  their  lands  of  the  grand  khan.  One  of  these  was 
named  Tibai  or  Ciban.  They  were  sons  of  Ciagatai,  who  had  received 
Christian  baptism,  and  was  own  brother  to  the  grand  khan  Kublai. 
Well,  Kaidu  with  his  people  fought  with  these  his  two  cousins,  who 
also  had  a  great  army,  for  on  both  sides  there  were  about  a  hundred 
thousand  horsemen.  They  fought  very  hard  together,  and  there  were 
many  slain  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  king  Kaidu  gained  the  victory, 
and  did  great  damage  to  the  others.  jBut  the  two  brothers,  the 
cousins  or  king  Kaidu,  escaped  without  hurt,  for  they  had  good 
horses,  which  Sore  them  away  with  great  swiftness.  Having  thus 
gained  the  victory,  Kaidu's  pride  and  arrogance  increased;  and  he 
returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained  full  two  years  in 
peace,  without  any  hostilities  between  him  and  the  grand  khan.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  years  Kaidu  again  assembled  a  great  army.  He 
knew  that  the  grand  khan's  son,  named  Nomogan,  was  at  Caracorum, 
and  that  with  him  was  George  the  grandson  of  Prester  John,  which 
two  barons  had  also  a  very  great  army  of  horsemen.  King  Kaidu, 
having  assembled  liis  host,  marched  from  his  own  country,  and,  with- 
out any  occurrence  worth  mentioning,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caracorum,  where  the  two  barons,  the  son  of  the  grand  khan  and 
the  grandson  of  Prester  John,  were  with  their  army.  The  latter, 
instead  of  being  frightened,  prepared  to  meet  them  with  the  utmost 
ardour  and  courage ;  and  having  assembled  their  whole  army,  which 
consisted  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  they  marched 
out  and  established  their  camp  very  well  and  orderly  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  king  Kaidu,  who  was  encamped  with  his  men  in 
the  same  plain.  Each  party  remained  in  their  camp  till  the  third  day^ 
preparing  for  battle  in  the  best  way  they  could,  for  their  numbers 
were  about  equal,  neither  exceeding  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  well 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  sword,  mace,  and  shield  to  each. 
Both  armies  were  divided  into  six  squadrons  of  ten  thousawi  mea 
each,  and  ^ch  having  its  commander.  And  when  the  two  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  the  field,  and  waited  only  for  the  signal  to  bo 
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given  by  sounding  the  nacar,^  they  sang  and  sounded  their  instru- 
ments of  music  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  wonderful  to  hear.  Eor 
the  Tartars  are  not  allowed  to  commence  a  battle  till  they  hear  the 
nacars  of  their  lord  be^in  to  sound,  but  the  moment  it  sounds  they 
begin  to  fight ;  and  it  is  their  oust  om,  while  thus  waiting  the  signal 
of  battle,  to  sing  and  sound  their  two-corded  instruments  very 
sweetly,  and  make  great  solace.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  nacars 
-was  heard,  the  battle  began,  and  they  put  their  hands  to  their  bows, 
and  placed  the  arrows  to  the  string:s.  in  an  instant  the  air  was  filled 
with  arrows  like  rain,  and  you  might  see  many  a  man  and  many  a 
horse  struck  down  dead,  and  the  shouting  and  the  noise  of  the  battle 
was  so  great,  that  one  could  hardly  have  heard  God*s  thunder.  In 
truth,  they  fought  like  mortal  enemies.  And  truly,  as  long  as  they 
had  any  arrows  left,  those  who  were  able  ceased  not  to  shoot;  but  so 
mkay  were  slain  and  mortally  wounded,  that  the  battle  commenced 
propitiously  for  neither  party.  ^  And  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
arrows,  they  placed  the  bows  in  their  cases,  and  seized  their  swords 
and  maces,  and,  rushing  upon  each  other,  began  to  give  terrible 
blows  with  them.  Ti^us  they  began  a  very  fierce  and  dreadful  battle, 
with  such  execution  upon  each  other,  that  the  ground  was  soon 
covered  with  corpses.  Kaidu  especially  performed  great  feats  of 
arms,  and  but  for  his  personal  prowess,  which  restored  courage  to 
his  followers,  they  were  several  times  nearly  defeated.  And  on  the 
other  side,  the  son  of  the  grand  khan  and  the  grandson  of  Prester 
John  also  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery.  In  a  word,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  that  had  ever  taken  place 
among  the  Tartars ;  for  it  lasted  till  nightfall ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  neither  party  could  drive  the  other  from  the  field,  which 
was  covered  with  so  many  corpses  that  it  was  pity  to  see,  and  many 
H  lady  that  day  was  made  a  widow,  and  manv  a  child  an  orphan. 
And  when  the  sun  set,  both  parties  gave  over  fighting,  and  returned 
to  their  several  camps  to  repose  during  the  night.  Next  morning, 
king  Kaidu,  who  had  received  information  that  the  grand  khan  had 
bent  a  very  powerful  army  against  him,  put  his  men  under  arms  at 
daybreak,  and,  all  having  mounted,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed 
homewards.  Their  opponents  were  so  weary  with  the  previous  day's 
battle,  that  tliey'maae  no  attempt  to  follow  them,  but  let  them  go 
without  molestation.  Kaidu's  men  continued  their  retreat,  until  they 
came  to  Samarcand,  in  Great  Turkey. 

(1)  The  nacar,  or  nacaire,  was  a  kind  of  drum,  or  a  cymbal,  used  in  the  east  for 
warlike  music,  and  not  unknown  in  the  west. 
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CHAPl'ER  XLVni. 

WHAT  TBI  OBAKD  KHAN  SAID  Of  THB  UfJUBISS  DONS  TO  BIM  BT  KAIDTT^ 

Now  the  grand  khan  was  greatly  enraged  against  Kaidu,  who  was 
alwaj[s  doing  so  much  injury  to  his  people  and  his  territory,  and  he 
said  in  himself,  that  if  he  had  not  been  his  nephew,  he  should  not 
have  escaped  an  evil  death.  But  his  feelins^s  of  relationship  hindered 
him  from  destroying  him  and  his  land;  and  thus  Eaidu  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  grand  khan.  We  will  now  leave  this  matter,  and 
we  will  tell  you  a  strange  history  of  king  Kaidu's  daughter. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Oir  TBB  DAUGHTBB  OF  KINO  KAIDU,  HOW  BTBONO  AKD  TALIAm* 
SHE  WAS. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  king  Kaidu  had  a  daughter  named, 
in  the  Tartar  language,  Aigiarm,^  which  means  shining  moon.  This 
damsel  was  so  strong,  that  there  was  Ho  young  man  in  the  whole 
kingdom  who  could  overcome  her,  but  she  vanquished  them  all.  Her 
father  the  king  wished  to  marry  her;  but  she  declined,  saying,  that 
she  would  never  take  a  husband  till  she  met  with  some  gentleman 
who  should  conquer  her  by  force,  upon  which  the  king,  her  father, 

fave  her  a  written  promise  that  she  might  marry  at  her  own  will, 
he  now  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  if  any  youn^  man  would  come  and  try  strength  with  her,  and 
should  overcome  her  by  force,  she  would  accept  him  for  her  husband. 
This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  made,  than  many  came  from  all 
parts  to  try  their  fortune.  The  trial  was  made  with  great  solemnity. 
The  king  took  his  place  in  the  principal  hall  of  the  palace,  with 
ft  large  company  of  men  and  women;  then  came  the  king's  daughter, 
in  a  dress  of  cendal,  very  richly  adorned,  into  the  middle  of  the  hall; 
and  next  came  the  young  man,  also  in  a  dress  of  cendal.  The  agree* 
ment«waa,  that  if  the  young  man  overcame  her  so  as  to  throw  her 
by  force  to  the  ground,  he  was  to  have  her  for  wife;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  be  overcome  by  the  king's  daughter,  he  was  to 
forfeit  to  her  a  hundred  horses.  In  this  manner  the  damsel  gained 
more  than  ten  thousand  horses,  for  she  could  meet  with  no  one  able 
to  conquer  her,  which  was  no  wonder,  for  she  was  so  well-made  in 
all  her  limbs,  and  so  tall  and  strongly  built,  that  she  might  almost 
be  taken  for  a  giantess.    At  last,  about  the  year  1280,  there  came 

(1)  In  the  Latin  text  published  by  the  Society  of  Geography  of  Paris,  the  lady's 
name  is  written  Argia]cucor,  or  Argialchucor.    In  the  Italian  it  is  Aigiame. 
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the  son  of  a  rich  king,  who  was  very  beautiful  and  yoiui|g ;  he  was 
acooxnpanied  with  a  very  fine  retinae,  and  brought  with  him  a 
thousand  beautiful  horses.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  announced 
that  he  was  come  to  try  his  strength  with  the  lady.  Kin^  Kaidu 
received  him  Tery  gladly,  for  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  this  youth 
for  his  son-in-law,  knowing  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Pamar;^ 
on  which  account,  Kaidu  privately  told  his  daughter  that  he  wished 
her  on  this  occasion  to  let  herself  be  vanquished.  But  she  said  she 
would  not  do  so  for  anytliinc  in  the  world.  Thereupon  the  king  and 
queen  took  their  places  in  the  hall,  with  a  great  attendance  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  king's  daughter  presented  herself  as  usual,  and  also 
the  king's  son,  who  was  remarkable  no  less  for  his  beauty  than  for 
his  great  strength.  Now  when  they  were  brought  into  the  hall,  it 
was,  on  account  of  the  superior  rank  of  the  claimant,  agreed  as  the 
conditions  of  the  trial,  that  if  the  young  prince  were  conquered,  he 
should  forfeit  the  thousand  horses  he  had  brought  with  him  as  his 
stake.  This  agreement  having  been  made,  the  wrestling  began ;  and 
all  who  were  there,  including  the  king  and  (jueen,  wished  heartily 
that  the  prince  migl^  be  the  victor,  that  he  might  be  the  husband  of 
the  princess.  But,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  after  much  pulling  and 
tugging,  the  king's  daughter  gained  the  victory,  and  the  young  prince 
was  thrown  on  the  pavement  of  the  palace,  and  lost  ms  thousand 
horses.  There  was  not  one  person  in  the  whole  hall  who  did  not 
lament  his  defeat.  After  this  the  kin^  took  his  daughter  with  him 
into  many  battles,  and  not  a  cavalier  m  the  host  displayed  so  much 
Talour;  and  at  last  the  damsel  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  seizing  upon  a  horseman,  carried  him  off  to  her  own  people. 
We  will  now  quit  this  episode,  and  proceed  to  relate  a  great  battle 
which  fell  out  between  A^aidu  and  Argon,  the  son  of  Abaga  the  lord 
of  the  east.^ 


CHAPTER  L. 

HOW  ABAOA  SENT  ARGOIT  HIS  SON  WITH  AN  ABMT. 

Now  Abaga,  the  lord  of  the  east,  held  many  provinces  and^many 
lands,  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of  king  Kaidu,  on  the  side 
towards  the  tree  which  is  called  in  the  book  of  Alexander,^  Arbor 
Secco,  And  Abaga,  in  consequence  of  the  damages  done  to  his  lands 
by  king  Kaidu*  sisnt  his  son  Argon  with  a  very  great  number  of 

(1)  This  name,  omitted  in  the  French,  is  taken  from  the  Italian  text.  In  one 
Italian  MS.  it  is  Punar. 

(2)  Of  the  Eastern  Tartars,  I.e.  of  Persia  and  Khorasan.    See  Note  2,  p.  4. 

(3)  The  book  of  the  wonders  seen  by  Alexander  in  his  eastern  conquests,  pretended 
to  haye  been  written  by  Aristotl.^,  was  a  very  favourite  book  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  many  popular  notions  of  geography,  as  well  as  iA  natural 
biatory.    On  the  arhor  iecco,  see  p.  72  of  the  present  volume. 
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horsemen  into  the  conntry  of  the  Arbor  Secco,  as  far  as  tte  river  Ion, 
where  they  remained  to  protect  the  country  iagainst  king  Kaidu*s 
people,  in  this  manner  Argon  and  his  men  remained  in  the  plain  of 
the  Arbor  Secco,  and  garrisoued  many  cities  and  castles  thereabouts. 
Thereupon  king  Kaida  assembled  a  great  number  of  horsemen,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  brother  Barac,  a  prudent  and  brave 
man,  with  orders  to  fight  Argon  Barac  promised  to  fulfil  his  com* 
mandment,  and  to  do  his  best  against  Argon  and  his  army;  and  he 
marched  with  his  army,  which  was  a  very  numerous  one,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  many  days  without  meeting  with  any  accident  worth 
mentioning,  till  he  reached  the  river  Ion,  where  he  was  only  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  army  of  Argon.  Both  sides  immediately  prepared 
for  battle,  and  in  a  very  fierce  engagement,  which  took  place  three 
days  afterwards,  the  army  of  Barac  was  overpowered,  and  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  over  the  river. 


CHAPTER  LL 

sow  AIKJON  SUCCEEDED   HIS  FATHER  IN  THB  SOVEREIGNTY. 

Soon  after  this  victory,  Argon  received  intelligence  that  his  father 
Abaga  was  dead,  for  which  he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  he  set  out 
with  all  his  host  on  his  way  to  his  father's  court,  a  distance  of  forty 
days*  journey,  in  order  to  receive  the  sovereignty.  Now  Abaga  had 
a  brother  named  Acomat  Soldan,  who  had  become  a  Saracen,  and 
who  no  sooner  heard  of  liis  brother  Abaga's  death,  than  he  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  the  succession  for  himself,  considering  that 
Argon  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  prevent  him.  He  therefore 
colTected  a  powerful  army,  went  direct  to  the  court  of  his  brother 
Abaga,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereignty.  There  he  found  such  aa 
immense  quantity  ot  treasure  as  could  hardly  be  believed,  and  by 
distributing  this  verv  lavishly  among  Abaga's  barons  and  kni^^hts,  he 
gained  so  far  upon  their  hearts,  that  they  declared  they  would  have 
no  other  lord  but  him.  Moreover,  Acomat  Soldan  showed  himself 
a  very  good  lord,  and  made  himself  beloved  by  everybody.  But  he 
had  not  long  enjoyed  his  usurped  power,  when  news  came  that  Argon 
was  approaching  with  a  very  great  host.  Acomat  showed  no  alarm, 
but  courageously  summoned  his  barons  and  others,  and  within  a 
week  he  had  assembled  a  vast  number  of  cavalry,  who  all  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  march  against  Argon,  and  that  they  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

fiOW  AOOUAT  VINT  W1TB  HIS  HOST  'SO  TiaHT  ▲BOOlT. 

When  Acomat  Soldan  had  collected  full  sixty  thousand  horsemen^ 
he  set  out  on  his  way  to  encounter  Argon  and  his  people,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  days'  march  he  halted,  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  only  five  days'  march  from  him,  and  equal  in  number 
to  his  own  army.  Then  Acomat  established  his  camp  in  a  very  great 
•and  fair  plain,  and  announced  his  intention  of  awaiting  his  enemy 
there,  as  a  favourable  place  for  giving  battle.  As  soon  as  lie  arranged 
Kis  camp,  he  called  together  his  people,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  ** Lords,"  said  he,  "you  know  well  how  I  ought  to  be  liege 
lord  of  all  which  my  brother  Abaga  held,  because  I  was  the  son  of 
his  father^  and  I  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  all  the  lands  and  terri- 
tories we  possess.  It  is  true  that  Argon  was  the  son  of  my  brother 
Aba^a,  and  that  some  pretend  that  the  succession  would  go  of  right 
to  him;  but,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  hold  this  oninion,  I  say  that 
they  are  in  the  wron^,  for  as  his  father  held  the  whole  of  so  great 
a  lordship,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  have  it  after  his  death,  who 
ought  rigntly  to  have  had  half  of  it  during  his  life,  though  by  my 

fnerosity  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  whole,  ij^ut  since  it  is  as 
tell,  you,  pray,  let  us  defend  our  right  against  Argon,  that  the 
kingdom  and  lordship  may  remain  to  us  all;  for  I  asaire  you  that  all 
I  desire  for  myself  is  the  honour  and  renown,  while  you  have  the 
profit  and  the  goods  and  lordships  through  all  our  lands  and  provinces. 
I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  know  that  you  are  wise  men  and  love  justice, 
and  that  you  will  act  for  the  honour  and  good  of  us  all."  When  he 
had  ended,  all  the  barons,  and  knights,  and  others  who  were  there, 
replied  with  one  accord  that  they  would  not  desert  him  as  long  as 
they  had  life  in  their  bodies,  and  that  they  would  aid  him  against  all 
men  whatever,  and  especially  against  Argon,  adding  that  they  feared 
not  but  they  should  take  him  and  deliver  him  into  his  hands.  After 
this,  Acomat  and  his  army  remained  in  their  camp,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

HOW   ARGON   HELD  COUNCIL  WITH  HIS    BARONS   BEFORE  ENCOUNTERING 
«  ACOMAT. 

To  return  to  Argon;  as  soon  as  he  received  certain  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  Acomat,  and  knew  that  he  was  encamped  with  so 
Jlarge  an  army,  he  was  greatly  affected,  but  he  thougrht  it  wise  to  show 
courage  and  ardour  before  his  men.    Having  called  all  his  barons 
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and  wise  counsellors  into  his  tent,  for  he  was  encamped  also  in  ayery 
far  spot,  he  addressed  them  as  foUows:  "Fair  brothers  and  friends," 
said  he,  **you  know  well  how  tenderly  my  father  loyed  you;  while 
alive  he  treated  you  as  brothers  and  sons,  and  you  know  in  how  many 
battles  you  were  with  him,  and  how  you  helped  him  to  conquer  the 
land  he  possessed.  You  know,  too,  that  I  am  the  son  of  him  who 
loTed  you  so  much,  and  I  myself  lore  you  as  though  ^ou  were  my, 
own  body.  It  is  just  and  nght,  therefore,  that  you  aid  me  against 
him  who  comes  contrary  to  justice  and  right  to  disinherit  us  of  our 
land.  And  you  know  further  how  he  is  not  of  our  law,  but  that  he 
has  abandoned  it,  and  has  become  a  Saracen  and  worships  Mahomet, 
vid  it  would  ill  become  us  to  let  Saracens  have  lordship  over  Tartars. 
Kow,  fair  brethren  and  friends,  all  these  reasons  ought  to  give  you 
courage  and  will  to  do  rour  utmost  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence; 
wherefore  I  implore  each  of  you  to  show  himself  a  valiant  man,  and 
to  put  forth  all  his  ardour  that  we  may  conquer  in  the  battle,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  may  belong  to  you  and  not  to  Saracens.  And  truly 
every  one  ought  to  reckon  on  victory,  since  justice  is  on  our  side,  and 
our  enemies  are  in  the  wrong.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  again  to  im- 
plore every  one  of  you  to  do  his  duty." 


.  CHAPTER  LIV. 

HOW  THE  BAB0N8  REPLDSD  TO  ABQON. 

When  the  barons  and  knights  who  were  present  had  heard  Areon's 
address,  each  resolved  that  he  would  prefer  death  in  the  battle  to 
defeat;  and  while  they  stood  silent,  reflecting  on  his  words,  one  of 
the  great  barons  rose  and  spoke  thus:  "Fair  sir  Argon,  fair  sir 
Argon,*'  said  he;  "  we  know  well  that  what  you  have  said  to  us  is  the 
truth,  and  therefore  I  will  be  spokesman  for  all  your  men  who  are 
with  you  to  fight  this  battle,  and  tell  you  openly  that  we  will  not  fail 
you  as  long  as  we  have  life  in  our  bodies,  and  that  we  would  rather 
all  die  than  not  obtain  the  victory.  We  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
vanquish  your  enemies,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  wrong  which  they  have  done;  and  therefore  I  counsel  that  we 
proceed  at  once  against  them,  and  I  pray  all  our  companions  to  acquit 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  in  this  battle,  that  all  the  world  shall 
talk  of  them."  When  this  man  had  ended,  all  the  others  declared 
that  they  were  of  his  opinion,  and  the  whole  army  clamoured  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy  without  delay.  Accordingly,  early  next  morn- 
ing, Argon  and  his  people  began  their  march  with  very  resolute 
hearts,  and  when  they  reached  the  extensive  plain  in  which  Acomat 
was  encamped,  they  established  their  camp  in  good  order  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  encamped.  Argon 
sent  two  trusty  messengers  on  a  mission  to  his  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

now  ABOON  SENT  HIB  MESSJENQIBS  TO  AOOMAT. 

When  these  two  trusty  messengers,  wlio  were  men  of  very  advanced 
age,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  camp,  they  dismounted  at  Acomat's  tent, 
-wnere  he  was  attended  by  a  great  company  of  his  barons,  and  having 
entered  it,  they  saluted  him  courteously.  Acomat,  who  knew  them 
-well,  received  them  with  the  same  courtesy,  told  them  they  were 
welcome,  and  made  them  sit  down  before  him.  After  they  had 
remained  seated  a  short  space,  one  of  the  messengers  rose  up  on  his 
feet  and  delivered  his  message  as  follows:  "Fair  sir  Acomat,"  said 
he,  '^vour  nephew  Argon  wonders  much  at  your  conduct  in  taking 
from  him  his  sovereignty,  and  now  again  in  coming  to  engage  him  in 
mortal  combat;  truly  this  is  not  well,  nor  have  you  acted  as  a  good 
uncle  ought  to  act  towards  his  nephew.  Wherefore  he  informs  yoa 
by  us  that  he  prays  you  gently,  as  that  good  uncle  and  father,  that 
^ou  restore  him  his  rights  so  that  there  be  no  battle  between  you,  and 
le  will  show  you  all  honour,  and  you  shall  be  lord  of  all  his  land 
under  him.  This  is  the  message  which  your  nephew  sends  you  by  us." 


T 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

▲COMAT'S  BEFLT  TO  THE  MESSAGE  OF  AROON. 

When  Acomat  Soldan  had  heard  the  message  of  his  nephew 
Argon,  he  replied  as  follows :  ** Sir  Messenger,"  said  he,  "what  my 
nephew  sa^^  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  land  is  mine  and  not  his;  I 
conquered  it  as  well  as  his  father ;  and  therefore  tell  my  nephew  that 
if  be  will,  I  will  make  him  a  great  lord,  and  I  wUl  give  him  land 
enough,  and  he  shall  be  as  my  son,  and  the  highest  in  rank  after  me. 
And  if  he  will  not,  you  may  assure  him  that  I  will  do  all  in'my  power 
to  put  him  to  death.  Now  this  is  what  I  will  do  for  my  nephew, 
and  no  other  thing  or  other  arrangement  shall  you  ever  have  from 
me."  When  Acomat  had  concluded,  the  messengers  asked  again, 
"Is  this 'all  the  answer  which  we  shall  have?"  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"you  shall  have  no  other  as  long  as  I  live."  The  messengers  imme- 
diately departed,  and  riding  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Argon's  camp, 
dismounted  at  liis  tent  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  When 
Ar^n  heard  his  uncle's  message,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ex- 
planned  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  were  near  him,  "  Since  I  have 
received  such  injury  and  insult  from  my  uncle,  I  will  never  live  or 
hold  land  if  I  do  not  take  such  vengeance  that  all  the  world  shall 
talk  of  it  1 "  After  these  words,  he  addressed  his  barons  and  knights: 
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''  Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  go  forth  as  quickly  as  we  can 
and  put  these  faithless  traitors  to  death;  and  it  is  my  will  that  we 
attacK  them  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  our  utmost  to  destroy  them.' 
All  that  night  they  made  preparations  for  battle;  and  Acomat 
Soldan,  who  knew  well  by  his  spies  what  were  Argon's  designs,  pre- 
pared for  battle  abo^and  admonished  his  people  to  demean  themseiTes 
with  yalour. 


CHAPTER  LYH. 

THE  BATTIA  BSTWEBK  ABOOK  AND  ACOMAT. 

Next  morning.  Argon*  havine  called  his  men  to  arms  and  drawn 
them  up  skilfully  in  order  of  battlei  addressed  to  them  an  encouraging 
admonition,  after  which  they  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  Acomat 
had  done  the  same,  and  the  two  armies  met  on  their  way  and  engaged 
without  further  parley.  The  battle  began  with  a  shower  of  arrows  so 
tliick  that  it  seemed  like  rain  from  heaven,  and  you  might  see  every- 
where the  riders  cast  from  the  horses,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of 
those  who  lay  on  the  earth  mortally  wounded  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
When  they  had  exhausted  their  arrows,  they  took  to  their  swords 
and  clubs,  and  the  battle  became  so  fierce  and  the  noise  so  great  that 
you  could  hardly  have  heard  Grod's  thunder.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last,  though  Argou  himself  displayed  ex- 
traordinary valour,  and  set  an  example  to  all  his  men,  it  was  m  vain, 
for  fortune  turned  against  him,  and  his  men  were  compelled  to  fly, 
closely  pursued  by  Acomat  and  his  men,  who  made  great  havoc  of 
them.  And  in  the  flight  Argon  himself  was  captured,  upon  which 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  victors  returned  to  their  camp 
and  tents,  glad  beyond  measure.  Acomat  caused  his  nephew.  Argon, 
to  be  confined  and  closely  guarded,  and,  being  a  man  given  to  his 

{)leasures,  he  returned  to  his  court  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  fair 
adies  who  were  there,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  a  great 
melic,  or  chief,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  Argon  closely  yarded, 
and  to  follow  him  to  court  by  short  marches,  so  as  not  to  fatigue  his 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

HOW  ARaON  WAS  LIBEBATBD. 


Now  it  happened  that  a  ^reat  Tartar  baron,  who  was  of  great  age, 
took  pity  on  Argon,  and  said  in  himself  that  it  was  a  great  wicked- 
ness and  disloyalty  thus  to  hold  their  lord  a  prisoner,  and  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  set  him  free.    He  began  by  persuading  many 
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other  barons  to  adopt  the  same  sentiments,  and  his  personal  influence, 
on  account  of  liis  age  and  known  character  for  justice  and  wisdom, 
was  so  great,  that  he  easily  gained  them  over  to  the  enterprise,  and 
they  promised  to  be  directed  by  him.  The  name  of  the  leader  of  this 
enterprise  was  Boga,  and  the  chief  of  his  fellow-conspirators  were 
named  Mcidai,  Togan,  Tegana,  Taga,  Tiar  Oulatai,  and  Samagar. 
With  these,  Boga  went  to  the  tent  where  Argon  was  confined,  and 
told  him  that  they  repented  of  the  part  they  had  taken  against  him, 
and  that  in  reparation  of  their  error  they  had  come  to  set  him  free 
and  take  hun  for  their  lord. 


CHAPTER  LIX, 

HOW  ABGON  BECOVEBED  THE  BOYEBBIGNTT. 

When  Argon  heard  Boga's  words,  he  thought  at  first  that  they 
came  to  mock  him,  and  was  very  angry  and  cross.  "Fair  sirs,"  said 
he,  "you  sin  ^eatly  in  making  me  an  object  of  mockery, and  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  wrong  you  have  already  done  me  in  imprisoning 
your  rightful  lord.  You  know  that  you  are  behaving  wrongiuUy,  and 
therefore  1  pray  go  your  way  and  mock  me  no  more.**  **  Fair  Sir 
Argon,"  said  Boga^  "  be  assured  that  we  are  not  mocking  you  at  all, 
but  what  we  say  is  quite  true,  and  we  swear  to  it  upon  our  faith.*' 
Then  all  the  barons  took  an  oath  that  they  would  hold  him  for  their 
lord.  And  Argon  on  his  side  swore  that  he  would  never  trouble  them 
for  what  was  past,  but  that  he  would  hold  them  all  as  dear  as.  his 
father  Abaga  had  done.  And  as  soon  as  these  mutual  oaths  had  been 
taken,  they  took  Argon  out  of  prison,  and  received  him  as  their  lord. 
Then  Argon  told  them  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  tent  in  which  the 
melic  who  had  the  command  of  the  army  was,  and  they  did  so,  and 
thus  the  melic  was  slain.  This  melic  was  named  Soldan,  and  was  the 
greatest  lord  after  Acomat.  Thus  Argon  recovered  the  sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

HOW  ABGON  CAUSED  HIS  UNCLE  ACOMAT  TO  B^B  PUT  TO  DEATH, 

And  when  Argon  found  that  he  was  assured  of  the  sovereignty,  he 
gave  orders  to  tne  army  to  commence  its  march  towards  the  court. 
It  happened  one  day  that  Acomat  was  at  court  in  his  principal  palace 
making  ^reat  festivity,  when  a  messenger  came  to  him  and  said : 
"  Sir,  I  bring  you  news,  not  such  as  I  would,  but  very  evil.  Know 
that  the  barons  have  delivered  Argon  and  raised  him  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  have  slain  Soldan,  your  dear  friend ;  and  I  assure  you  that  they 
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vn  hastening  hitlier  to  take  and  slay  you ;  take  counsel  iainiediatelj 
what  is  heat  to  be  done."    When  Acomat  heard  tliis,  he  was  at  £rsl 
so  orercome  with  astonishment  and  fear  that  he  knew  not  wkat  to  dc 
or  say;  but  at  hist,  like  a  brave  and  pmdent  man,  he  told  the  mes^ 
senger  to  mention  the  news  to  no  one,  and  hastily  ordered  his  most 
trusty  followers  to  arm  and  mount  their  horses;  telling  nobody  ^whither 
he  was  going,  he  took  the  route  to  go  to  the  Saltan  of  Babilonfa, 
believing  that  there  his  life  would  be  safe.    At  the  end  of  six  days 
he  arrived  at  a  pass  which  could  not  be  avoided,  the  keeper  of  which 
knew  that.it  was  Acomat,  and  perceived  that  he  was  seeking^  safety 
by  flight.    This  man  determined  to  take  him,  which  he  might  easijj 
do,  as  he  was  slightly  attended.    When  Acomat  was  thus  arrested, 
he  made  great  entreaty,  and  offered  great  treasure  to  be  allowed  to 
go  free ;  but  the  keeper  of  the  pass,  who  was  a  zealous  partizan  of 
Argon,  replied  that  all  the  treasure  in  the  world  should  not  hinder 
him  from  doing  his  duty  towards  liis  rightful  lord.    He  accordingly 
pUioed  Acomat  under  a  strong  guard,  and  marching  with  him  to  the 
eoort,  arrived  there  just  three  oays  after  Argon  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  who  was  greatly  mortified  that  Acomat  had  escaped.    When 
therefore  Acomat  was  delivered  to  him  a  prisoner,  be  was  in  the 
^eatest  joy  imaginable,  and  commanding  the  army  to  be  assembled 
immediately,  without  consulting  with  anybody,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
men  to  slay  his  uncle,  and  to  throw  his  body  into  such  place  as  it 
would  never  be  seen  again,  which  order  was  immediately  e^^ecuted. 
Thus  ended  the  affair  between  Argon  and  his  uncle  Aaxnat* 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  DEA17H  OV  AROON. 

Whbn  Argon  had  done  all  this,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
principal  palace  with  the  sovereignty,  all  the  barons  who  had  been  in 
subjection  to  his  father  came  to  perform  their  homages  as  to  their 
lord,  and  obeyed  it  as  such  in  everything.  And  after  this.  Argon  sent 
Casan,  his  son,  with  full  thirty  thousand  horsemen,  to  the  Arbor  Secco, 
which  is  in  that  country,  to  protect  his  land  and  people.  Argon  thus 
recovered  his  sovereignty  in  the  year  1286  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Acomat  had  held  the  sovereignty  two  years.  Argon 
reigned  six  years,  at  the  end  of  wliich  he  died,  as  was  generally  said, 
by  poison. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

HOW    QUIACATtr    S1SI2BD    UPON    TH«    80TEREIGKTT    AWXR    THE   DEATH 

or  ▲BOON. 

I 

Whbjt  Argon  was  dead^  his  uncle,  nam«d  Quiacatu,  seized  upon 
the  sovereignty,  which  he  Was  enabled  to  do  with  the  more  ease  in 
consequence  of  Casan  bein?  so  far  distant  as  the  Arbor  Secco.  Caseu 
was  greatly  angered  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
the  usurpation  of  Quiacatu,  but  he  could  not  leave  his  post  at  that 
moment  for  fear  of  his  enemies.  He  threatened,  however,  that  he 
would  find  the  occasion  to  revenge  himself  as  s^ignaU^  as  his  father 
hnd  done  upon  Acomat.  Quiacatu  held  the  sovereigfity,  and  all 
were  obedient  to  him  except  those  who  were  with  Gasaa ;  and  he  took 
the  wife  of  his  nephew  Arffon  and  held  her  as  his  own,  and  enjoyed 
himself  much  witn  the  laoies,  for  he  was  excessively  given  to  his 
pleasures.  Quiacatu  held  the  sovereignty  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  carried  off  by  poison. 


CHAPTER  LXIll. 

HOW    BAIDU    SKI^JED    t/PON    THE    SOVERBIOlrtIT'    AVT&k    *HE    DEATlf    OF 
QimtACATir. 

When  Quiacatu  was  dead,  Baido,  who  wa»  his  uncle,  and  a 
Christian,  seized  upon  the  sovereignty,  and  all  obeyed  him  except 
Casan  and  the  army  with  him.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1294. 
When  Casan  learnt  what  had  occurred,  he  was  more  furious  against 
Baidu  than  be-  had  been  against  Qniacatu,  and,  threateninsf  to  take 
such  vengeance  on  him  as  should  be  talked  of  by  everybody,  he 
resolved  that  he  would  delay  no  longer,  but  march  immediately 
against  him.  He  accordingly  provisioned  his  army,  and  commenced 
his  march.  When  Baidu  knew  for  certain  that  Casan  was  coming 
against  him,  he  assembled  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  marched  for- 
wards full  ten  days,  and  then  encamped  and  waited  for  him  to  give 
battle.  On  the  second  day  Casan  appeared,  and  immediately  there 
began  a  fierce  battle,  whicn  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Baidu,  who 
was  slain  in  the  combat.  Casan  now  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and 
began  his  reii^  in  The  year  1294  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  did  the 
kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  descend  from  Abaga  to  Casan,  who 
now  reigns. 


H  H 
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CHAPTER  LXIV.i 

OV  THI  LOBDB  OV   THE  TABTABS  OF   THE  WEST. 

The  first  lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  West  was  Sain,  who  was  a 
very  great  and  powerful  king.  He  conquered  Russia,  and  Comania, 
ancf  Alania,  and  Lac,  and  Mengiar,  and  !2ic,  and  Gucia,  and  Grazaria. 
All  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  king  Sain.  Before  this  con- 
quest, they  were  all  Gomanians,  but  they  were  not  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  and  through  their  want  of  union  they  lost  their  kuids,  and 
were  dispersed  into  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  those  who 
remained  were  all  in  a  state  of  serfdom  to  king  Sain.  After  king 
Sain  reined  king  Patu,  after  him  king  Berca,  next  king  Mungle- 
temur,  then  king  Totamongur,  and  lastly  Toctai,  who  now  reigns. 
Havine  thus  given  you  a  list  of  the  kings  of  the  Tartars  of  the  West, 
we  will  tell  you  of  a  great  battle  that  fell  out  between  Alan,  the  lord 
of  the  East,  and  Berca,  the  lord  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
the  battle,  and  its  result. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


or  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  ALAU  AND  BSBCA,  AND  THE  BATTLE  THET 
FOUGHT. 

In  the  year  1261  there  arose  a  great  quarrel  between  king  Alau, 
lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  East,  and  Berca,  kin^  of  the  Tartars  of  the 
West,  on  account  of  a  province  which  bordered  on  each  of  their  ter- 
ritories, which  both  claimed,  and  each  was  too  proud  to  yield  it  to  the 
other.  They  mutually  defied  each  other,  each  aeclaring  that  he  would 
go  and  take  it,  and  he  would  see  who  dared  hinder  him.  When 
things  had  come  to  this  point,  each  summoned  his  followers  to  his 
banner,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to  such  a  degree  that  within  six 
months  each  had  assembled  full  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen, 
very  well  furnished  with  all  things  appertaining  to  war  according  to 
their  usage.  Alau,  lord  of  the  East,  now  began  his  march  with  aU 
his  forces,  and  they  rode  many  days  without  meeting  with  any  adven- 
ture worth  mentioning.  At  length  they  reached  an  extensiYe  plain, 
situated  between  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Sea  of  Sarain,  in  which  they 
encamped  in  good  order,  and  there  was  many  a  rich  pavilion  and 
tent.  And  there  Alau  said  he  would  wait  to  see  what  course  Berca 
would  follow,  as  this  spot  was  on  the  borders  of  the  two  territories. 

(1)  The  following  chapters  follow  the  last  chapter  in  Marsden*s  translation. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

HOW  BBROA  AND  HIB  HOST  WXNT  TO  MEET  ALAU. 

Now  when  kin^  Berca  had  made  .all  his  preparations,  and  knew 
that  Alau  was  on  his  march,  he  also  set  out  on  his  way,  and  in  due 
time  reached  the  same  plain  where  his  eneinies  awaited  him,  and 
encamped  at  about  ten  miles'  distance  from  him.  Berca's  camp  was 
quite  as  richly  decked  out  as  that  of  Alau,  and  his  army  was  more 
numerous,  for  it  numbered  full  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horsemen.  The  two  armies  rested  two  days,  during  wnich  Berca 
called  his  people  together,  and  addressed  them  as  follows: — "Fair 
sirs,*'  said  ne,  "  you  know  certainly  that  since  I  came  into  possession 
of  the  land  I  haye  loved  you  like  brothers  and  sons,  and  many  of  you 
haye  been  in  many  great  battles  with  me,  and  you  haye  assisted  me 
to  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  lands  we  hold.  You  know  that  I  share 
eyerything  I  haye  with  you,  and  you  ought  in  return  to  do  your  best 
to  support  my  honour,  which  hitherto  you  haye  done.  You  know 
what  a  great  and  powerful  man  Alau  is,  and  how  in  this  quarrel  he  is 
in  the  wrong,  and  we  are  in  the  ri^ht,  and  each  of  you  ought  to  feel 
assured  that  we  shall  conquer  him  in  battle,  especially  as  our  number 
exceeds  his ;  for  we  know  for  certain  that  he  mis  only  three  hundred 
thousand  horsemen,  while  we  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as 
good  men  as  his  and  better.  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  you  must  see 
clearly  that  we  shall  gain  the  day,  but  since  we  have  come  so  great 
a  distance  only  to  fight  this  battle,  it  is  my  will  that  we  give  battle 
three  days  hence,  and  we  will  proceed  so  prudently  and  in  such  good 
order  tmit  we  cannot  fail  of  success,  and  I  pray  you  all  to  snow 
yourselves  on  this  occasion  men  of  courage,  so  that  all  the  world  shall 
talk  of  your  deeds.  I  say  no  more  than  that  I  expect  every  one  of 
you  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  day  appointed.*' 


CHAPTER  LXYII. 

ALAU'S  ADDBBSS  TO  HIB  MEK. 

When  Alau  knew  certainly  that  Berca  was  come  with  so  sreat  an 
army,  he  also  assembled  his  chiefs,  and  addressed  them  as  follows : — 
"Fair  brothers,  and  sons,  and  friends,"  said  he,  "you  know  that  all 
my  life  I  have  prized  you  and  assisted  you,  and  liitherto  you  have 
assisted  me  to  conquer  in  many  battles,  nor  ever  were  you  in  any 
battle  where  we  failed  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  for  that  reason  are 
we  come  here  to  fight  this  great  man  Berca ;  and  I  know  well  that 
he  has  more  men  than  we  have,  but  they  are  not  so  good,  and  I  doubt 
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not  bnt  we  shall  put  them  all  to  flight  and  discomfiture.  We  know 
by  our  spy  that  they  intend  to  giro  us  battle  three  days  hence,  of 
which  I  am  very  glaa,  and  I  pray  yon  all  to  be  ready  on  that  day,  and 
to  demean  yoursdret  as  yon  used  to  do.  One  thinff  only  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you,  that  it  is  better  to  die  on  the  fieM  in  maintaining 
our  honour,  thui  to  suffer  disoemfiture;  so  let  eaeh  of  you  f^ht  so 
that  our  honour  maybe  safe,  and  our  enemies  discomfited  and  slain." 
Thus  each  of  thecngs  encouraged  his  men,  and  waited  for  the  day 
of  the  battle,  and  all  prepared  for  it  in  the  best  way  they  could. 


OHAPTEE  LXVm. 

07  TBI  OBBAV  BATTLK  BITWIBN  ALAJJ  AND  BXBCJL 

Wheh  the  day  fixed  for  the  battle  airiyed,  Alau  rose  early  in 
the  moniing,  and  eaUed  his  men  to  arms,  and  marshalled  his  army 
with  the  utmost  skill.  He  divided  it  into  thirty  squadrons,  each 
squadron  consisting  of  ten  thousand  horsemen ;  and  to  each  he  gave 
a  good  leader  and  a  j;ood  captain.  And  when  all  this  was  duly 
arranged,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  advance,  which  they  did  at  a  slow 
pace,  until  they  came  half  way  between  the  two  camps,  where  tliey 
baited  and  waited  for  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side,  king  Berca  had 
drawn  up  his  army,  which  was  arranged  in  thirty-five  squadrons, 
exactly  m  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Alan's,  and  he  also 
ordered  his  men  to  advance,  which  they  did  within  half-a-mile  of 
the  others.  There  they  made  a  short  halt,  and  then  they  moved 
forward  again  till  they  came  to  the  distance  of  about  two  arbalest 
shots  of  each  other.  It  was  a  fair  plain,  and  wonderfully  ex- 
tensive, as  it  ought  to  be,  when  so  many  thousands  of  men  were 
marshalled  in  hostile  array,  under  the  two  most  powerful  war- 
riors in  the  world,  who  moreover  were  near  kinsmen,  for  they 
were  both  of  the  imperial  lineage  of  Jengiz-khan.  After  the  two 
armies  had  remained  a  short  while  in  face  of  each  other,  the  nacars 
at  length  sounded,  upon  which  both  armies  let  fiy  such  a  shower  of 
arrows  at  each  other  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  sky,  and  many 
were  slain,  man  and  horse.  When  all  their  arrows  were  exhausted, 
they  engaged  with  swords  and  maces,  and  then  the  battle  was  so 
fierce  that  the  noise  was  louder  than  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  corpses  and  reddened  with  blood.  Both 
the  kings  distinguished  themselves  by  theit  valour,  and  their  men 
were  not  backward  in  imitating  their  example.  The  battle  continued 
in  this  manner  till  dask,  when  Berca  began  to  give  way,  and  fled,  and 
Alan's  men  pursued  furiously,  cutting  down  and  slaying  without 
mercy.  After  they  had  pursued  a  short  distance,  Alau  recalled 
them,  and  they  retumeok!  to  their  tents,  laid  aside  their  arms,  ani 
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dressed  their  wounds ;  and  they  were  so  weary  with  fightii^,  that 
they  gladly  sought  repose.  Next  morning  Alau  ordered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  be  boned,  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  the  loss  was 
so  great  on  both  aides  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it. 
After  this  was  done»  Alau  returned  to  his  eonntry  with  all  his  men 
who  had  surriyed  the  battle. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

HOW  TOTAMANOtr  WAS  lOBD  OF  THB  TABTABS  09  THX  WBR. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  West  there  was  a  king  of  the  Tartars 
named  Mongntemur,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to  Tolobuga, 
who  was  a  young  badielor/  and  a  very  powerful  man,  named  Tota- 
mahgu,  slew  Tolobu^  with  the  assistwce  of  another  king  of  the 
Tartars,  named  Nogu.  Thus  Totamangu  obtained  the  sovereignty 
by  the  aid  of  Nogai,  and,  after  a  shc^rt  reign,  he  died,  and  Toctai,  a 
Tery  able  and  prudent  man,  was  chosen  king.  Meanwhile  the  two 
sons  of  Tolobuga  had  growa  to  be  now  Gajpabie  of  bearing  arms,  and 
they  were  wise  and  prudent  The  two  brothers  assembled  a  very 
fair  company,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Toetai,  and  presented  them- 
selves with  so  much  courtesy  and  humility  on  their  knees  that  Toctai 
welcomed  them,  and  told  them  to  stand  up.  Then  the  eldest  said  to 
the  king,  *'  Eair  sir  Toctai,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  best  way  I  can  why 
we  are  come  to  court.  You  know  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Tolobuga,'  who 
was  slain  by  Totamangu  and  Nogai.  Of  Totamangu,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  since  he  is  dead ;  but  we  daim  justice  on  Nogai  for  the 
slaughter  of  our  father,  and  we  pra^  you  as  a  righteous  lord  to  grant 
it  us.    This  is  the  object  of  our  visit  to  your  court." 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

BOW  TOOTAI  SENT  FOa  KOQAI  TO  COUBT. 

When  Toctai  had  heard  the  youth,  he  knew  that  what  he  said  was 

true,  and  he  replied,  "Pair  friend,  I  will  willingly  yield  to  your 

demand  of  justice  upon  Nogai,  and  for  that  purpose  we  will  summon 

him  to  court,  and  do  everytning  which  justice  shall  retjuire."    Then 

Toctai  sends  two  messengers  to  Nogai,  and  ordered  hmi  to  come  to 
"  ,,  *  •  ^ 

(1)  I.e.  A  youth  not  yet  anivcd  at  knighthood,  Mongutemur  oBd  TotamMga 
are,  of  course,  the  same  names  that  are  spelt  in  Chapter  Ixiv.  Mungletemur  and 
Totamongur.  v 

(2)  In  the  printed  text  ftom  iihich  this  is  translated,  here  and  during  the  test  of 
this  and  the  toklcnriag  chapt^s,  Totamangu  is  erroneously  written  for  Tolobuga, 
and  vice  ver»a,  making  great  confusion  in  the  story :  it  has  been  thought  ftdyisable 
to  conect  this  in  the  translation. 
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court  to  answer  to  the  sons  of  Tolobuga  for  the  death  of  their 
father;  but  Nogai  laughed  at  the  message,  and  told  the  messengers  he 
would  not  go.    When  Toctai  hearcL  Nogai's  message,  he  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  said  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  were  about  him,  '*  With 
the  aid  of  God,  either  Nogu  sheOl  come  before  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
sons  of  Tolobuga,  or  I  will  go  against  him  with  all  my  men  and 
destroy  him."    He  then  sent  two  other  messengers,  who  rode  in  all 
haste  to  the  court  of  Nogai,  and  on  their  arrival  they  presented  them- 
selves before  him  and  saluted  him  very  courteously,  and  Nogai  told 
them  they  were  welcome.    Then  one  of  the  messengers  said :  **  Eair 
sir,  Toctai  sends  you  word  that  if  you  do  not  come  to  his  court  to 
render  justice  to  the  sons  of  Tolobuga,  he  will  come  agamst  you 
with  all  his  host,  and  do  you  all  the  hurt  he  can  both  to  your  pro- 
perty and  person;  therefore  resolve  what  course  you  will  pursue^  and 
return  him  an  answer  by  us."    When  Nogai  heard  Toctai's  message, 
he  was  very  angry,  and  replied  to  the  messenger  as  follows :  '*  Sir 
messenger,"  said  he,  "  now  return  to  your  lord  and  tell  him  from  me, 
that  I  have  small  fear  of  his  hostility;  and  tell  him  further,  that  if  he 
should  come  s^inst  me,  I  will  wait  for  him  at  the  entrance  of  my 
territory,  for  i  will  meet  him  half  way.    This  is  the  message  you 
shall  carry  back  to  your  lord."    The  messenger  hastened  bad:,  and 
when  Toctai  received  this  answer,  he  immediately  sent  his  messengers 
to  all  parts  which  were  under  his  rule,  and  summoned  his  people  to 
be  ready  to  go  with  him  against  king  Nogai,  and  he  had  soon  collected 
a  great  arm^r.  When  Nogai  knew  certainly  that  Toctai  was  preparing 
to  come  against  him  with  so  large  a  host,  he  also  made  great  pre- 
ration,  but  not  so  great  as  Toctai,  because,  though  a  great  and 
powerful  king,  he  was  not  so  great  or  powerful  as  the  other. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

HOW  TOOTAI  PBOCEEDBD  AGAINST  NOGAL 

When  Toctai's  army  was  ready,  he  commenced  his  march  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  due  time  reached 
the  fine  and  extensive  plain  of  Nerghi,  where  he  encamped  to  wait 
for  his  opponent.  With  him  were  the  two  sons  of  Tolobuea,  who 
had  come  with  a  fair  company  of  horsemen  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  Nogai  also  was  on  his  march,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  horsemen,  all  young  and  brave  men,  and  much  better  sol- 
diers than  those  of  Toctai.  He  arrived  in  the  plain  where  Toctai 
was  encamped  two  days  after  him,  and  establishea  his  camp  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  him.  Then  king  Toctai  assembled  his  chiefs, 
'md  said  to  them :  "  Sirs,  we  are  come  here  to  fight  king  Nogai  and 
his  men,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  do  so,  for  vou  know  that  all 
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this  hatred,  and  rancour  has  arisen  from  Nogai's  refusal  to  do  justice 
to  the  sons  of  Tolobuga;  and  since  our  cause  is  just,  we  have  every 
reason  to  liope  for  victory.  Be  therefore  of  good  hope ;  but  at  all 
events  I  know  that  you  are  all  brave  men,  and  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  destroy  our  enemies."  Nogai  also  addressed  his  men  in  the 
following  terms:  "Fair  brothers  and  friends,"  said  he,  "you  know 
that  we  have  gained  many  great  and  hard  fought  battles,  and  that  we 
have  overcome  better  men  than  these.  Therefore  be  of  good  cheer. 
"We  have  right  on  our  side ;  for  you  know  well  that  Toctai  was  not 
my  superior  to  summon  me  to  his  court  to  do  justice  to  others.  I 
-will  only  further  urge  you  to  demean  yourselves  so  in  this  battle  that 
we  shall  be  talked  of  everywhere,  and  that  ourselves  and  our  heirs 
will  be  the  more  respected  for  it."  Next  day  they  prepared  for 
battle.  Toctai  drew  up  his  army  in  twenty  squadrons,  each  with  a 
good  leader  and  captain;  and  Nogai's  army  was  formed  in  fifteen 
squadrons.  After  a  long  and  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  two 
kings,  as  well  as  the  two  sons  of  Tolobuga,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  reckless  valour,  the  army  of  Toctai  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
pursued  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter  by  Nogai's  men,  who, 
though  less  numerous,  were  much  better  soldiers  than  Uieir  opponents. 
Full  sixty  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  battle,  butting  Toctai,  as 
well  as  tne  two  sons  of  Tolobuga,  escaped. 


APPENDIX. 


I.— NoTB  ow  Book  L  Chaptbr  LIV.  Paqb  147- 

We  here  find  the  assertion  circumstaotiallj  repeated,  that  not 
Ung-khan  only,  but  ail  his  descendants,  to  the  d^ya  of  oar  author, 
were  Christians ;  and  although  it  has  been  common  to  doubt  the  fact, 
no  arguments  drawn  from  historical  evidence  have  been  employed  to 
disprove  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  travellers  Garpini  and  Rubruquis  (with  some  variations,  however, 
in»the  circumstances),  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Abu'lfaraj, 
whose  fidelity  uid  discretion  as  an  historian  have  not  been  questioned 
upon  other  pofflts.  By  none  of  these  is  the  existence  of  sueh  a  cha- 
racier  in  Tartary  as  that  of  Prester  John  spoken  of  as  a  new  disoovery, 
but  as  matter  of  previous  notoriety,  and  especially  amongst  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  crusades. 

It  may  be  asked  why  there  should  be  so  much  hesitation  to  believe, 
as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  thing  improbable,  that  at  an  early  period  the 
Christian  faith  (according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church)  had 
spread  extensively  through  Tartary  and  penetrated  to  China  ?  The 
fact  does  not  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Catholic  friars  alone  (who, 
however,  were  much  more  disposed  to  undervalue  than  to  exag^gerate 
the  successes  and  political  conseouence  of  their  rivals),  but  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  annals  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  "Parmy  ces 
peuples,  tous  compris  sous  le  nom  general  de  Turcs  et  de  Tartares," 
observes  the  Abbe  Benaudot,  '*  il  y  avoit  un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
Chrestiens,  non  seulement  lorsque  Ginghiskhan  establit  son  grand 
empire,  mais  longtemps  avant  cette  6poque.  Car  on  trouve  dans 
Thistoire  des  Nestoriens,  que  Timoth6e  leur  Catholique,  qui  succeda 
a  Hanaujechiia,  celuy  dont  il  est  fait  mention  d^ms  nnscription 
Chinoise  et  Syriaque,  et  qui  fut  ordonn6  vers  I'an  788  de  Jesus-Cnrist, 
avoit  escrit  au  Cakhan  ou  empereur  des  Tartares,  et  a  quelques  autres 
princes  du  Turkestan  pour  les  exhorter  a  embrasser  la  Foy  Chres- 
tienne;  ce  qu'il  fit  avec  deux  cens  mille  de  ses  suiets.  On  ne  peut 
pas  douter  que  ce  peuple  ne  fussent  de  v6ritables  Tartares  ou  Turcs, 
puisque  le  meme  Catholique  fut  consults  par  l'6v6que  qu'il  envoya 
dans  le  pais,  touchant  la  mani^re  dont  il  devoit  leur  faire  observer  la 
Caresme,  et  cel^brer  la  liturgie;  parce  qu'ils  estoient  accoustumez  a 
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TiTie  de  lait  et  de  chair,  et  qa'ils  n'ayoient  ni  bled,  ni  Tin  . . .  Depuis 
ce  temps-la^  on  trouTe  dans  les  notices  ecd^aiastiques  de  TEglise 
Kestorienne,  nn  M^tropolitain  de  Tnrkestan,  un  de  Tengat,  un  de 
Cambalik  ou  Cambaln,  et  un  deCaschgar  et  de  Noiiakat."-— Anciennes 
Helat.  p.  319.  See  also  Dissertatio  de  Sjris  Nestorianis,  by  J.  S. 
Assemanus. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  that  at  an  early  period  some  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  with  their  chiefs,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  (and  why 
their  conversion  should  be  a  matter  less  credible  than  that  of  the 
nations  in  the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  does  not  appear,)  there 
can  be  no  special  reason  for  excepting  the  prince  namea  Ung-khan, 
whose  particular  tribe,  it  may  be  observed,  bore  the  appellation  of 
Krit,  K  era-it  or  Eerrtt,  which  in  the  East  is  a  common  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  words  Christ  and  Christian.  At  his  baptism  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  received,  from  his  spiritual  instructors,  a  Syrian 
Daptismal  name,  and  none  more  likely  than  that  of  Yuhanna  or  John 
the  Evangelist.  If  we  further  suppose,  what  is  not  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  these  {)eople,  that  their  chief  was  at  the 
same  time  a  lama,  he  may  not  have  been  willing  to  divest  himself  of 
the  priestly  character,  and  the  Nestorian  missionaries  in  their  reports 
to  tlie  Katholicos  or  metropolitan,  at  Baghdad  or  Antioch,  might 
consequently  mention  him  by  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  Johanues 
'  Tresbuteroa. 

The  belief  of  an  early  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  derives 
some  additional  strength  from  an  opinion  entertained  bv  some  of  the 
best  informed  missionaries,  that  the  lama  religion  itseli  is  no  other 
than  a  corrupted  species  of  Christianity;  and  although  this  may  be 
too  hasty  an  mference  from  what  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
in  the  country,  it  will  not  be  found  upon  examination  so  unlikely  as 
it  may  at  first  appear.  Our  modem  acquaintance  with  the  Hmdu 
system  of  mythology,  and  particularlj^  with  the  tenets,  rites,  and 
representations  of  Buddha,  whose  schism  extended  itself  over  the 
countries  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal, 
enables  us  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  religion  of  the  country  which  bears  the  names  of  Butan, 
Tibet,  and  Tangut,  is  that  of  the  Bhuddists  of  India;  but  at  the  same 
tune  the  strong  resemblance  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and 
those  of  the  Christian  churches,  both  Bast  and  West,  have  been  pointed 
out  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Tartary,  from  Carpini  and 
Bubruquis,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed,  to  our  countrymen  and 
cotemporaries.  Bogle  and  .Turner,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  one  of 
the  grand  lamas.  We  find  it  avowed  even  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  influenced  in  their  observa- 
tion by  any  undue  bias  (with  which  on  some  occasions  they  have  been 
charged),  as  neither  their  personal  vanity  could  be  gratified,  nor  the 
interests  of  their  profession  advanced,  by  establishing  the  invidiovs 
comparison. 
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Uuder  impressions  of  this  kind  of  resemblance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  should  have  adopted  an  opinion  that  tbe  prince  who 
acquired  amongst  the  Christians  of  the  East,  the  appellation  of  Prester 
John,  was  no  other  than  the  supreme  Luna  of  the  Tartars. 


II.— Additional  Note  on  page  248,  note  4. 

776.  "Si-gan,"  says  P.  Martini,  "qui  est  la  ville  capitale,  cMe  a 
fort  pen  d'autres,  si  on  regarde  a  sa  situation  dans  un  pays  fort  beau 
et  r6cr6atif,  a  sa  grandeur,  a  son  antiquity,  a  la  force  et  fermete  de 
ses  murailles,  h  la  beaut6  de  son  aspect,  et  k  son  commerce  . .  .  Yous 
pouvez  juger  de  son  antiquity,  de  ce  oue  les  trois  families  imp6riales 
de  Cheu,  Cin,  et  Han  y  out  r^gn6." — ^Thevenot,  partie  iii.  p.  68. 

It  was  near  this  capital  that  an  ancient  inscription  on  stone  was 
discovered,  which,  in  Syriac  and  Chinese  characters,  recorded  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  that  province  or  kingdom,  set  forth  the  pro- 
tection and  indulgence  it  received  from  different  emperors,  and  con- 
tained a  list  of  its  bishops.  "  Cette  province,"  says  P.  Martini,  "  est 
encore  celebre  par  une  pierre  fort  antique,  sur  laquelle  la  loy  de  Dieu 
est  escrite  en  caract^res  Svriaques  et  Chinois,  apport6  a  ceux  de  la 
Chine  par  les  successeurs  aes  Apostres :  on  y  Ust  le  nom  des  ^vesQues 
et  des  prestres  de  ce  temps-1^  et  celui  des  empereurs  Chinois  qui  leur 
furent  favorables  et  leur  acoord^rent  des  privileges :  elle  contient 
aussi  une  courte  explication  de  la  loy  Chrestienne,  mais  tout-a-fait 
admirable,  compos^e  en  langage  Chinois  tr^s-^loquent .  . .  .  On  I'a 
trouv6  Tan  1625  dans  la  cit^  de  San-yuen,  comme  on  creusoit  les  fon- 
demens  d'une  muraille :  le  gouvemeur  de  la  ville,  ayant  est^  inform^ 
aussi-tost  de  ce  monument  qu'on  avoit  treuv6,  en  oonsid^ra  I'inscrip- 
tion  de  plus  pris,  et,  comme  ils  sout  grands  amateurs  de  I'antiquit^, 
il  la  fit  imprimer,  et  ensuite  un  6crit  a  la  louange  du  monument,  et 
puis  aprfes  tailler  sur  une  autre  pierre  de  mesme  grandeur  une  copie 
de  ceUe  qu'on  avoit  treuv^e,  en  observant  les  mesmes  traits  et  carac- 
teres,  avec  toute  la  fid^Ut^  recjuise.  Les  Peres  de  nostre  Soci^t^  en 
ont  port^  h  Bx)me  un  exemplaire  selon  Toriginal,  avec  Tinterpr^tation: 
on  la  garde  a  pr6sent  avec  son  interprdtation,  dans  la  biblioth^ue  de 
la  Maison  proiesse  de  Jesus :  elle  fut  imprim6e  a  Rome  I'an  1631." 
Thevenot,  p.  57.  Some  suspicions  were  naturally  excited  in  Europe, 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  monument  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  and  it 
has  been  the  subiect  of  much  discussion ;  but  those  who  have  been 
the  most  forward  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery,  seem  actuated  rather  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  against  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  whose  members 
brought  it  to  notice,  than  by  the  pure  love  of  truth  or  a  disposition 
to  candid  inquiry ;  and  since  that  hostile  feeling  has  subsided,  its 
authenticity  appears  to  be  no  longer  disputed  by  those  who  are  best 
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enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  "  L'^t^blissement  des  Nesto- 
riens,"  says  De  Gxdgnes,  f.,  "date  de  635  ans  aprfes  J.  C.  (ju'un 
certain  Olopnen  vint  a  la  Chine  sons  Taytsong  des  Tang :  ce  fait  est 
prouv6  par  le  monument  d^couvert  a  Sy-ngan-fou  en  1625,  sous  Hy- 
tsong  des  Min^."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  334.)  For  more  particular  information 
respecting  this  celebrated  monument,  see  tne  following  works: 
Athanasii  Kircheri  China  illustrata  (1667),  where  will  be  found  a  fac- 
simile of  the  inscription,  with  a  literal  translation  of  each  character : 
AndrsB  MiiUeri  Opuscula;  De  monumento  Sinico  Commentarius, 
(1695) :  Laurentii  Moshemii,  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  Tartarorum 
Appendix,  monumenta  et  epistolas  exhibens  (1741) :  and  M^moires 
de  r  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.  p.  802. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


Abaga,  king,  his  expedition  against 
king  Kaidu,  457. 

Abaku,  or  Baku,  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Khozar,  or  Caspian  Sea,  88, 85.  ■ 

Abascia  (Abyssinia),  the  Middle  or 
Second  India;  its  principal  king 
a  Christian,  who  rules  over  six 
subordinate  princes ;  Christian, 
Saracen,and  Jew^nhabitants,  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  marks ; 
former  converted  by  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  435 ;  people  brave 
and  good  warriors;  king  in- 
sulted in  the  person  of  his  am- 
bassador by  the  soldan  of  Aden 
(or  Adel),  whom  he  conquers; 
food  of  the  inhabitants ;  oil  ex- 
tracted from  sesamd;  animals 
of  the  country,  437;  rich  in 
gold,  438. 

Abbacatan,  a  commander  in  the 
army  of  Kublai-khan,  351. 

Ablutions,  389. 

Absolution,  given  by  Mahometan 
priests,  45. 

Abyssinia.    See  Abascia. 

Accambale,  king  of  Ziamba,  359. 

Achbaluch,  city  on  the  confines  of 
Manji,  241,  250. 

Adimac,  Ahama,  or  Ahmed,  a  Sa- 
racen, his  unbounded  influence 
as  minister  over  the  grand 
khan,  187;  his  tyranny  and 
lust;  conspiracy  amongst  the 
Kataians  to  rid  themselves  of, 
188;  he  is  killed,  but  the  con- 
spirators are  seized  and  pxmish- 
ed;  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  191. 


Acomat  Soldan,  458;  treachery  of; 
raises  an  army  against  Argon, 
459;  obtains  the  victory,  462; 
death  of,  464. 

Acre,  Akka,  or  Aeon,  a  city  of 
Palestine,  the  residence  of  a 
papal  legate,  10,  12,  439. 

Adam,  tomb  of,  on  a  high  moun- 
tain in  Zeilan,  or  Ceylon,  405 ; 
his  relics,  according  to  the  Sa- 
racens, preserved  there;  em- 
bassy from  the  grand  khan  for 
obtaining  possession  of  them, 
407. 

Adam's  apple,  species  of  citrus, 
56 ;  confounded  with  the  apple 
of  paradise,  or  musa,  404. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  mountain  of  Cey- 
lon, or  Serendib,  note  ^,  407. 

Adel,  hostilities  between,  and  Aba- 
scia, or  Abyssinia,  436,  note  *, 
438. 

Aden,  city  of,  governed  by  a  king 
with  the  title  of  soldan;  in- 
habited by  Saracens  who  hate 
th^  Christians;  its  excellent 
port,  and  much  frequented  by 
ships  from  India,  438;  goods 
conveyed  from  thence  to  a  port 
of  the  Red  Sea,  then  to  the  Nile, 
and  afterwards  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria;  horses  shipped  for 
India;  soldan  possesses  immense 
treasures  arising  from  the  cus- 
toms; assisted  the  soldan  of 
Babylonia  (Egypt)  in  first  siege 
of  Acre,  439;  monopolises  the 
frankincense  of  Escier,  440. 

Adoration  of  a  tablet  containing 
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the  name  of  the  Diyinity,  284 ; 
of  ancestora  in  Kataia,  268 ;  of 
ox  in  Maabar,  388  ;  of  first 
objects  seen  in  the  morning, 
367. 

Aigiarm,  daughter  of  king  Kaidtt, 
her  great  strength  and  valour; 
her  challenge  to  the  young  men 
who  wished  to  obtain  her  hand 
in  marriage,  456. 

Ahmtit,  castle  of,  note  \  78;  note  •, 
77. 

Alanian  Christiansy  massacre  of, 
811. 

AlaU,  Ulaii,  or  Hulagu,  chief  of 
the  Eastern  Tartars,  4 ;  defeats 
Barka;  sends  aa  ambassador 
to  the  grand  khan,  6  ;  takes 
Baldach,  or  Baghdad,  and  puts 
the  khalif  to  death,  41;  besieges 
in  his  castle  and  puts  to  death 
the  chief,  called  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  76. 

Alexander  the  Great,  fortifies  the 
pass  called  the  Gate  of  Iron, 
84 ;  his  last  battle  with  Darius, 
72 ;  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  that 'king,  79;  his  de- 
scendants continue  to  rule  in 
Balashan,  or  Badakhshan,  83. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  344,  438. 

Alo-eddin,  name  of  chief  of  the 
Ismaelians,  74 ;  his  fate,  76. 

Aloes-wood.     See  Lignum-aloes. 

Altai  mountains,  burial-place  of 
Chingis  or  Jengiz-khan,  and  his 
^  family,  127,  139. 

Ambei-gris,  425,  426,  428,  433. 

Amu,  or  Bamu,  province  of;  peo- 
ple idolaters;  wear  rings  of  gold 
and  silver  about  their  wrists, 
arms,  and  legs;  bufialoes  and 
oxen  found  there,  282. 

Amiilets,  effects  of,  352. 

Ancestors,  veneration  for,  268. 

Anchors,  wooden,  note  \  67. 

Andaman,  island  of,  note*,  377. 

Andauico,  a  mineral  substance. 
See  Antimony. 

Angaman,  or  Andaman,  islands  of, 
inhabited    by   a   brutish   race. 


whose  heads  resemble  those  of 
the  canine  species,  377. 

Ania,  or  Anan,  country  of,  357. 

Antimony,  54,  70. 

Apples  of  paradise,  404. 

Arabians,  inhabit  Mosul,  37. 

Ararat,  mountain  of,  note  «,  31. 

Arbor  Secco,  district  so  called,  22, 
60;  tree  from  whence  the  name, 
72,467. 

Arcolini,  a  kind  of  animal,  the'fur 
of  which  is  valuable,  450,  452« 

Arghun,  a  Moghul  king  of  India 
(Persia),  sends  an  embassy  to 
the  grand  khan,  to  demand  a 
wife  of  the  imperial  family,  17; 
in  consequence  of  his  death,  the 
lady  is  presented  to  his  son 
Kasan,  or  Ghazan,  22 ;  mention 
of  him,  346. 

Argiron,  or  Arzerrihn,  a  city  of 
Armenia,  30. 

Argon,  king,  457;  obtains  a  victory 
over  Eaau's  army,  468 ;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  in  the  sove- 
reignty; his  defeat;  made  pri- 
soner, and  afterwards  liberated ; 
his  death,  462. 

Argon,  the  name  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple in  Tenduk,  which,  signifies 
a  mixture,  147. 

Aiiis.    See  Darziz. 

Ark  of  Noah;  mountain  on  which 
it  rested ;  fertility  of  the  country 
at  its  base,  31. 

Armenia,  the  Greater,  29 ;  the 
summer  station  of  a  Tartar 
family,  on  account  of  tEe  excel- 
lence of  its  pasture;  contains 
the  mountain  on  whieh  Noah's 
ark  rested,  31. 

Armenia,  the  Lesser,  25 ;  its  capi- 
tal, named  Sebastoz;  air  un- 
healthy; inhabitants  degenerate; 
its  seaport  much  frequented  by 
shipping,  26;  its  boundaries,  27. 

Armies  of  the  Tartars,  manner  of 
constituting,  134 ;  one  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
horse,  and  one  himdred  thousand 
foot,  collected  by  Kublai,  162. 
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AiTiiB  of  the  Tartars,  188. 
ArrowBj  poisoned,  made  use  of  in 

Karazan,  266. 
Artigbiiga,  a  brotber  of  Kublal, 

his  pretensions,  161. 
ArzerriinL    See  Argiron. 
Arsingan,  a  city  of  Armenia,  the 
-  seat  of  an  archbishop ;  celebra- 
ted for  its  warm  baths,  29« 
Asbestos.     See  Salamander. 
Ashbuigan,  note  ^,  78. 
As-idin,  or  Azs-eddin,  sultan,  59. 
Assara,  a  city  belonging  to  the 

Western  Tartars,  4. 
Assassins,  note  ',  69 ;  note  ^  888* 
Asses,  fine  breed  of,  in  Persia^  50 ; 

wild,  62,  119;  employed,  with 
.    camels,  in  crossing  the  desert, 

102 ;    in  Madagascar,   431 ;    in 

Abascia,  487 ;  in  Northern  Tar- 

tary,  447. 
Astiar,  name  of  the  prince  who 
,    reigned  in  Eael ;  his  riches  and 

number  of  women,  408. 
Astrolabes,  232. 
Astrologers,   106,  182,  154,  282, 

297,  820. 
Axuma,  or  Akshuma,  the  ancient 

capital  of  Abyssinia,  note  S  436. 
Azure  (lapis  lazuli)  found  in  Balo- 

ihan,  83;  m  Tenduk,  147. 

Baayan,  or  Pe-yen.    See  ChinsatL 
Babylon.    See  Baldach. 
Babylonia     (meant    for    Egypt), 

soldan  of  (Bundokdari),  invades 

Armenia,   12;     (Saladin),    439; 

tuanufacturers  of  sugar,  from, 

842. 
Baghdad.  See  Baldach. 
Baiburt.     See  Palpurth« 
Baksi,  or  Bukhsi,  priests  of  Baddh% 

156,  186,  231. 
Baku,  or  Abaku,  33,  35. 
Balach,  or  Balkh,  a  cit^  of  Ehota^ 

Ban,  78 ;  stands  at  the  limits  of 

the  Persian  empire,  79. 
Balashan,  or  Badakhshan,  kingdom 
,   of,  its  princes  descelided  from 

Alexander;  balass  rubies  found 
•   therd,  88$  also  lapis  lazuli,  ■£[>> 


Tef,  copper,  and  lead;  horses 
remarkably  fine,  84 ;  the  breed 
from  Bucephaliis  had  been  long 
preserved  there,  85 ;  laige  flocl» 
of  sheep ;  extraordinary  fashion 
of  female  dress;  Marco  Polo 
resided  there  twelve  months, 
86. 

Balass  rubies,  found  in  Balashazi, 
88. 

Baldach,  Bagadet,  or  Baghdad, 
city  of,  the  residence  of  the 
khalifs,  89  ;  taken  by  Ulai^ 
41 ;  miracle  performed  there, 
42;  residence  of  a  (Jacobite) 
patriarch,  426, 

Baldaaar,  one  of  the  magi  who 
adored  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  47. 

Baldwin  XL,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 2. 

Balkh,  city  of.    See  Baladi. 

Balsara,  ot  Basrah,  city  of,  89. 

Bamboo  canes,  153,  247,  253; 
ropes  manufactured  of,  807 ;  of 
extraordinary  size,  338. 

Bamu,  or  Amu,  note  \  282« 

Bangala.    See  BengsJa. 

Banyans,  a  caste  of  HindtUs  ekl- 
gaged  in  commerce,  note,  402. 

Baptism,  additional,  with  fire, 
practised  in  Abascia,  485. 

Ba^,  a  commander  in  Kaidu's 
army ;  his  defeat  by  Argon,  468. 

Barak,  or  Berrac,  Tartar  chief  df 
Bokhara,  5. 

Bargelak,  a  bird  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, 140. 

Bargu,  plain  of,  139. 

Barka,  Barkah,  or  B&nk4f  chief  of 
the  Western  Taftare,  2 ;  defeated 
by  Alah,  5. 

Barley,  species  of,  without  husk, 
86., 

Barsamo,  or  BaTsime&us,  Saint, 
monastery  of;  monks  employed 
in  manu&cture,  46. 

Basda,  or  Poishore,  province  of; 
complexion  of  the  inhabitants 
dark ;  they  are  skiiled  in  magic ; 
wear  pendants  in  their  ears ; 
climate  hot,  87- 
II 
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Baaman,  a  diBiriot  of  Ja^a  Minor, 
867;  manufacture  of  pigmies 
there,  369. 

Bastinado,  puniahment  of  the, 
187, 186. 

Batha,  warm  and  cold,  30,  68,  819. 

Bathyn,  third  emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 125. 

Bats,  as  huge  as  vultures,  893. 

Batta,  people  of  Sumatra,  note, 
867. 

Bears,  white  and  of  great  size,  in 
Northern  Tartary,  446. 

Bedsteads,  or  oots,  used  by  per- 
sons of  rank  in  India,  894. 

Bell,  for  striking  the  hours,  in 
Tai-du,  Ta-tii,  or  Pekin,  184; 
small,  appended  to  public  build- 
ings, in  Mien  or  Aya,  278. 

Beloro,  or  Beliir,  elevated  region 
near  Pamer,  93. 

Bengala,  kingdom  of,  279;  oxen  of 
great  size;  produces  cotton; 
eunuchs  an  article  of  traffic; 
have  public  schools,  280. 

Bentan,  or  Bintan,  an  island  near 
Sumatra^  note  •,  366. 

Benzoin,  note  ^  865. 

Berchi,  a  delicious  fruit  produced 
in  Lochac  (Kambaja),  863. 

Betala  or  Wedale,  a  place  in  Maa- 
bar,  near  to  which  is  the  best  fish- 
ing-ground for  pearl  oysters,  382. 

Betel,  mastication  of,  conducive 
to  health,  403 ;  the  leaf  named 
tembul,  409. 

Bezant,  or  Besant,  a  gold  coin, 
198,  262. 

Bibars  Bundokdari,  soldan  of 
Egypt^  note,  13. 

Birds,  rare  in  very  elevated  re- 
gions, 93 ;  in  India,  differ  from 
those  of  other  countries,  393; 
of  Zenzibar,  432. 

Birmah,  Burmah,  or  Ava  country, 
note,  277. . 

Bishop  of  Sevaata,  28 ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Soccotera,  or  Socotra, 
independent  of  the  pope,  but 
subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of 
Baghdad,  426.. 


Blase,  bishop,  28. 

Boar,  wild,  laige  tusk  of,  conveyed 

to  the  grand  khan,  430. 
Body-guard  of  the  grand    khan, 

192. 
Bokhara,  city  of,  5. 
Bolgana,  or  Bolghan-Khatnn,  wife 

of  Arghun,  king  of  Persia,  17. 
Bolgar,  or  Bulghar,  a  city  of  the 

Western  Tartars,  4. 
Bombazine,  boccasini,buchy-ramis, 

species  of  cotton-doth,  29,  38. 
Boots  or  buskins,  a  part  of  the 

Kataian  dress,  198,  236. 
Boriat,  a  Tartar  family,  privileged 

to  drink  milk  from  mares  of  the 

imperial  stud,  154. 
Box-tree,  prevalent  in  Georgia,  33. 
Bramins,  or  brahmans,  originally 

from  the  province  of  Lac   or 

Lar,  their  character ;  undertake 

the  management  of  foreign  tra- 
ders ;  distinguished  by  a  string 

of  cotton  thread,  400. 
Brezil  wood.     See  Sappan. 
Bridge,  remarkable  one  at  Puail- 

angan,  238 ;  at  Si-din-fu,  251 ; 

nimiber  of  at  Kin-sai,  317;  at 

Eue-lm-fu,  341. 
Brius,  the  river,  261. 
Bucephalus,  his  race  long  preserved 

in  Balashan,  85. 
Buddha,  note  >,  235. 
Budsdo,  idols  of  Japan,  note   *, 

354. 
Buffaloes,  in  the  country  of  Bama, 

282. 
Buildings  in  Tai-du,  style  o^  182. 
Bimdokdari,  soldan  of  Egypt,  12. 
Burials   not  allowed  within  the 

city  of  Kanbalu,  214. 
Burning  bodies  of  the  dead,  106, 

214,  283,  288,  327. 

Camels,  emploved  in  crossing  the 
desert  of  Lip,  102;  at  Ezina, 
119;  paraded  before  the  grand 
khan,  202 ;  flesh  of  eaten  in  Mar 
gastar,  428 ;  employed  in  Egypt, 
453. 

Camelopards,  or  giraffe^  431 ;  de- 
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scription    of,    433;    found   in 
Abasciay  437. 
Camelots  manu&ctured  at  Tan- 
gut,  147. 
Camlet  cloth,  manufacture  of,  257. 
Camphor  tree,   produced  in  Ean- 

gui,  343 ;  in  Java  Minor,  369. 
Camphor,  superior  kind  of,  found 

at  Fanfur,  374. 
Canal,  imperial,  acooimt  of ;  a  con- 
veyance  by  water  from  Manji, 
tlurough  Kataia,  to  Eanbalu,  ef- 
fected by  it,  291. 
Canes,   bamboo,    153,   247,    253; 
ropes  manufactured  of,  307 ;  of 
prodigious  size,  338. 
Cannibsdism,  note  ',  155. 
Cannibals  in  China,  341. 
Canonical  hours,  384,  note  ',  389. 
Canton.    See  Ean-giu. 
Caravans,  arrival  of  at  Kanbalu ; 
their  merchandise  purchased  by 
the  grand  khan,  217;  in  Tebetb, 
-    254. 
Carpets  manufactured  in  Turko- 

mania  (of  Asia  Minor),  28. 
Carriages  used  and  let  to  hire  in 

Kin-sai,  description  of,  326. 
Carts  or  cars  of  the  Tartars,  129. 
Carvolo,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yield- 
I  ing  a  mealy  substance,  375. 

Casan,  son  of  king  Argon,  464. 
Caspian  Sea,  or  sea  of  Khosar. 

See  Abaku. 
Caspian  Straits,  85. 
5      Cathay,  province  oi^  162, 181,  215, 

229. 
i.      Cattle,  those  of  different  Tartar 
proprietors,    distinguished     by 
t         marks,  137;  wild  cattle  in  Tan- 
.  gut,143 ;  fed  upon  dried  fish,  441. 
\      Causeway,  a  remarkable  one  near 
Eoi-gan-zu,  293. 
Cavalry,  low  marshy  country  unfit 
j  for,  331.  y 

>  Celestial  city,  implied  by  the 
t  name  of  Em-sai,  given  to  Hang- 
If         cheu-fu,  314. 

f      Cen-Temur,  or  Timur,  son  of  Ku- 
blai,  governor  of  the  province  of 
i>         Karaian,  261. 


Ceremony  of  prostration,  203. 

Ceylon,  Zeilan,  or  Sdlan,  ishmd  of, 
377;  notes  378. 

Changanor,  or  White  Lake,  palace 
of  the  grand  khan,  150;  par- 
tridges in  great  numbers  there; 
camel-loads  of  birds  sent  from 
thence  in  winter  to  the  residence 
of  the  grand  khan,  151. 

Chang-cheu-fu,  city  of,  note  \  310; 

Chan-ghian-fu,  or  Chin-kiang-fu,  a 
city  of  Manji;  inhabitants  of, 
idolaters ;  use  the  paper  money 
of  the  grand  khan,  and  carry  on 
extensive  manufactures ;  two 
Christian  churches  there,  309. 

Changli,  a  city  of  Kataia,  situated 
on  a  wide  and  deep  river,  289. 

Changlu,  a  city  of  Kataia ;  inha- 
bitants are  idolaters,  bum  their 
dead,  and  use  the  paper  money 
of  the  grand  khan ;  salt  (petre) 
procured  from  the  soil ;  peaches 
of  a  large  size  grown  there,  288. 

Chaplet  or  rosary  worn  by  the 
king  of  Maabar,  384. 

Charcan,  or  Ciartiam,  a  town  near 
the  desert  of  Lop,or  Kobi ;  jasper 
found  in  its  stream ;  country  an 
entire  sand,  100. 

Chase,  or  field  sports,  52,  85,  150, 
153,  205,  207,  255. 

Chen-Ru,  a  chief  of  Cathay,  189. 

Children,  exposure  of,  295;  sale 
of,  335. 

Chin,  sea  of,  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  islands,  355 ;  is  a  part  of 
the  ocean,  and  not  an  inland  sea, 
356. 

Chinchitalas,  a  town  near  the  de- 
sert of  Lop;  its  inhabitants 
consist  of  Nestorians,  Mahome- 
tans, and  idolaters;  country 
produces  steel  and  antimony; 
the  salamander  (asbestos)  fotmd 
there,  112. 

Chinese  trade  with  India»  note  ', 
411;  416. 

Chingis-khan,  or  Jengiz-khan, 
chosen  king  of  the  (Mungal) 
Tartars,  122;  his  progress  in 
Il2 
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acquiring  dominion;  demands 
the  daughter  of  Un-khan  in  mar- 
riage, 123;  encamps  on  the 
plain  of  Tenduk;  consults  his 
astrologers;  fights  a  battle  in 
which  Un-ldian  is  killed,  124;  is 
himself  killed  at  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Thaigin;  buried 
in  a  mountain  of  Altai,  125. 

Chlngis,  son  of  Kublai,  and  his  in- 
tended successor,  dies  before  his 
father ;  situation  of  his  palace ; 
his  place  at  pubUo  festivals,  175. 

Ching'tu-fu,  capital  of  Se-ehuen, 
note,  252 ;  note  ^  286. 

Chin-gui,  town  of,  from  whence 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  ex« 
ported,  301. 

dkin-kiang^keu,  town  of,  note  % 
308 ;  note,  SQ9. 

Ohinsan  Bayan,  or  Pe-yen,  at  the 
head  of  Kublai's  army,  invades 
Manji,  296;  takes  the  capital, 
and  sends  the  queen  a  prisoner 
to  his  master;  signification  of 
his  name,  297* 

Chintigfui,  city  of;  inhabitants 
make  cloth  of  the  bark  of  trees ; 
used  the  stamp  paper  of  the 
grand  khan,  284  ;  manufacture 
silk,  285. 

Chivichi,  or  masters  of  the  chase 
to  the  grand  khan,  207. 

Choiach,  a  term  used  in  Maabar, 
to  signify  imlucky  hours  of  the 
day,  891. 

Christians,  Kestorlaa  and  Jaco- 
bite, in  ArnuMua,  87;  in  Zor- 
zania  or  Georgia,  38 ;  at  Baldach, 
42;  at  Tauris^  45;  at  EjEu^car, 
94;  at  Samarkand,  95;  at  Kar- 
kan»  97;  at  Buocuir,  114;  at 
Kampion  or  Kan-ch«%  116;  in 
Erginul  or  Kokdr,  142 ;  in 
Tenduk,  147;  numbers  of,  in 
the  army  of  Nayan;  complain 
to  the  grand  Idban  of  beiog 
taunted  by  the  Jews  and  Sara- 
•sna,  166;  oflfep  up.  pvayers  for 
ikd  prosperity  of  the  grand 
kbam,.  199;  churches  at  Ohan- 


ghian-fii,  809;  at  Koulam,  410 ; 
in  islands  of  males  and  females, 
423 ;  in  Socotra,  425 ;  in  Aba- 
scia,  where  they  have  particular 
baptismal  marks,  435 ;  detested 
by  Saracens  of  Aden,  488;  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  451. 

Christianity  treated  with  derision 
by  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  166. 

Churches.  See  Christians;  also 
note  »,  309. 

Chyn,  second  emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 126. 

Circumcision  performed  by  force 
on  an  Abyssinian  bishop,  437. 

Gties  of  China  distinguished  into 
classes,  note  *,  830. 

Clemen-fu,  city  of,  18. 

Clement  IV.  pope,  death  of,  10. 

Clepsydra,   or   horiulo,    used   tA 
Kinsai  for  dividing  the  hourSy 
which  are  struck  1^  the  gnard, 
.827. 

Cloth,  woollen,  231;  sort  of^  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  trees, 
284. 

Cloth,  incombustible,  manufac^ 
tured  at  Chinchitalas,  113^ 

Cloves,  description  of  the  trse, 
260,  361 ;  error  respecting  place 
of  their  growth,  note  *,  260. 

Coals,  found  in  Eataia,  and  there 
used  for  fires;  retains  the  hea^ 
better  than  charcoal,  229 ;  saves 
the  consumption  of  wood,  280. 

Coco,,  or  Indian  nuts,  371,  37tf, 
377,  396,  417. 

Comedians,    exhibit    before    th» 

grand  khan,  197,  204. 
^Comorin,  or  Kumari,  note  *,  418. 

Complexions  of  people  of  Kin-sai, 
821. 

Computation  of  time  by  cycles, 
288. 

Condur,  uninhabited  island  of,  862. 

Constantim>p]e,Sinder  the  emperor 
Baldwin  II.;  Nicolo  and  Haffbo 
Polo  take  their  departure  from 
thenee,  2. 

Conversation,  courteous,  amongst 
the  Eataians,  235. 
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Copper,  found  in  Balaahan,  84;  in 
islands  of  Chinasea,  856;  brought 
as  ballast  from  Manji  to  Malabar^ 
417;  imported  to  Kambaia,  421. 

Coral,  high  price  of»  in  Kesmir,  or 
Kashnrir,  90 ;  used  as  currenoy 
in  Tebeth,  257. 

Cordage,  for  towing  boats,  made 
of  the  bamboo  cane,  307. 

Cotton,  grown  in  Persia,  51 ;  in 
Ouzzerat,  such  as  is  taken  from 
trees  of  a  certain  age,  not  fit  for 
spinning,  418;  produced  abun- 
dantly in  Kambaia,  421. 

Cottons,  of  thread  naturally  co- 
loured, 341 ;  manufacture  of  in 
Murphili,  400;  in  Malabar,  880; 
in  Kambaia,  421 ;  in  Soccotera, 
425. 

Coimoil.    See  Tribuned. 

Couriers  of  the  grand  khan,  their 
journeys ;  badge  worn  by,  224. 

Courtesans.    See  Publio  Women. 

Cow.     See  Ox. 

Cow-dung,  houses  smeared  with  in 
India,  888. 

Cowries  or  porcelain  shells,  used  as 
currency  at  Yachi,  262;  in  Kara- 
zan,  265;  in  Vochang,  267;  in 
Tholoman,  283;  in  Lochac,  363. 

Cranes,  various  species  of,  150. 

Cremessor.    See  Ormus. 

Cubebs,  in  Java,  861. 

Cumani,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tartary,  84. 

Curcuma,  a  yellow  dye,  note  ',  840. 

Curd  of  milk,  how  prepared  by 
Tartars,  130. 

Currents,  violent,  settling  to  the 
south,  between  Magastar  and 
coast  of  Zenzibar,  428. 

Cycle  of  twelve  years  employed 
by  people  of  Kanbaiu,  233. 

Daf&r,  town  of,  on  co^  of  Arabia, 

note  3,  442. 
Damaghan.  See  Timoohain. 
Darkness,  produced  by  magic,  60 ; 

region  of;  twilight  of  the;  its 

inhabitants  and  government ;  its 

trade  in  fuis^  449.. 


Darziz,  or  Arjis,  a  city  of  Anuenia» 
30. 

Dates,  the  collection  of ;  eaten  at 
food ;  wine  made  from,  67)  440 ; 
produced  in  Zenzibar,  432;  at 
Escier,  440 ;  at  Kalayati,  442. 

David  Melik,  title  of  the  king  of 
Zorzania,  32. 

Debtors,  peculiar  law  respecting, 
in  Maabar,  390. 

Dely,  kingdom  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar ;  has  no  harbour,  but  a 
large  river;  passes  of  the  country 
difficult ;  pepper  and  ginger  pro- 
duced there ;  vessels  driven  there 
are  confiscated ;  those  from  Manji 
ship  their  cargoes  there ;  coun- 
try infested  with  tigers,  414. 

Derbend,  or  gate  of  iron,  note  \ 
34. 

Desert  of  Kierman,  or  Kirm&n,  53 ; 
of  Kobinam  or  Khubeis,  70 ;  of 
Sapurgan,  78 ;  of  Lop,  101 ; 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  103 ;  of 
Northern  Tartary ;  difficulty  of 
crossing  it  in  summer,  when  the 
ice  thaws,  447;  wooden  huts 
erected  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
stage  ;  for  travelling  over  the 
ice,  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  are 
used,  448. 

Devils  painted  white  by  people  of 
India,  397. 

Devotees  amongst  the  idolaters,  90. 

Diamonds  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murphili,  398. 

Divination  by  rods,  124. 

Divinities,  male  and  female,  393. 

Doge  of  Venice,  his  podesta  or 
bail  at  Constcmtinople,  2. 

Dogs  used  for  sport  by  the  grand 
khan,  205,  207 ;  a  breed  of,  in 
Tebeth,  as  large  as  asses,  257 ; 
used  in  Northern  Tartary  to 
draw  sledges  over  the  frozen 
snow,  448. 

Dor,  a  king  so  named,  story  re- 
specting, 244 ;  carried  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Un-khan,  who  after  a 
time  restores  him  to  his  do- 
minions, 246. 
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Doves,  considered  by  KahomistaiiB 
as  unclean  food,  56. 

Dragoian,  or  Indragiri,  a  district 
of  Java  Minor,  872. 

Dragon,  figure  of,  employed  in 
ornament,  153. 

Dress,  extraordinafy  mode  of  fe- 
male, in  Balashan,  86 ;  dresses 
given  by  the  grand  khan  at  fes- 
tivals, 198 ;  costly  dresses  of 
TTomen  of  Kinsai,  822. 

Drink,  poured  into  the  throat,  889. 

Droit  d'aubaine,  exercised  at  Oi> 
muz,  63. 

Drugs,  247,  280,  282,  861,  869, 
876,  438. 

Duelling,  juridical,  409. 

Dulfar,  or  Dafar,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Aden ;  its  inhabitants 
Mahometans;  has  a  good  port; 
exports  a  number  of  Arabian 
horses  to  India ;  produces  frank- 
incense, 442. 

Eagles  trained  to  stoop  at  wolves, 
206 ;  employed  in  the  collection 
of  diamonds,  399. 

East  Indies,  or  Eastern  Islands, 
visited  by  Marco  Polo,  19.  See 
Maabar. 

Ebony,  forests  of,' in  Ziamba,  or 
Tsiampa,  361. 

Egrigaia,  or  Uguria,  a  district  of 
Tangut ;  inhabitants  for  the  most 
part  idolaters;  three  churches  of 
Nestorian  Christians,  145. 

Elephants,  employed  to  carry  a 
wooden  castle>  164,  210;  exhi- 
bited in  procession  before  the 
grand  khan,  202 ;  in  army  of  the 
king  of  Mien,  277;  many  of 
them  captured  by Kublai's  forces, 
279;  wild,  282 ;  sent  as  tribute 
to  the  grand  khan  by  king  of 
Ziamba,  359;  found  in  Lochac 
in  Java  Minor,  368 ;  in  Zenzibar ; 
their  mode  of  copulating,  432 ; 
wine  given  them  to  render  them 
furious,  434  :  found  in  Abascia, 
437. 


E^broideiy  worked  in  a  superior 
manner  in  Quzzerat,  419. 

Enchantment.  See  Magic. 

Enrolment  of  men  to  serve  in 
Kublai's  army,  331. 

Entertainments  given  by  the  grand 
khan,  193,  197,  214. 

Entrenchments  of  earth  or  mud, 
57. 

Erginul,  Eiginur,  or  Koko-nor,  a 
district  of  the  province  of  Tan- 
gut;'  its  inhabitants  idolaters, 
with  some  Christians  and  Turko- 
mans ;  south-eastern  road  leads 
from  Singui  or  Sining  and  Eataia, 
141. 

Ermins,  211,  450,  452. 

Escier,  or  Sheher,  city  of,  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Aden;  port  frequented 
by  ships  from  India;  exports 
horses ;  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  white  frankincense,  which 
distils  from  a  tree ;  also  dates, 
but  no  grain  excepting  rice  and 
millet;  no  wine  there  from 
grapes,  but  prepared  from  rice, 
sugar,  and  dates,  440 ;  the  breed 
of  sheep  small ;  inhabitants  em- 
ployed in  fishing ;  fish  not  salted, 
but  dried  in  the  sun,  and  given 
as  food  to  cattle  of  all  kinds ; 
also  made  into  biscuit,  and  laid 
up  for  the  year's  consumption ; 
the  frankincense  monopolised  by 
the  soldan  of  Aden,  441. 

Esu,  fourth  emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 125. 

Etel,  or  Herdil,  the  river  Wolga, 
33. 

Eunuchs,  employed  in  court  of 
the  grand  khan,  172;  are  pur- 
chased in  Bengali,  280. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  termed  the 
Mar-mag^ore,  or  Mar-mazor,  3. 

Evil  spirits,  desert  of  Lop  haunted 

by,  103. 
Execution  of  criminals,   peculiar 

modes  of,  41,  853,  354, 387. 
Exposure  of  infants,  295. 
Ezina,  city  of,  belonging  to  Tan* 
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gut,  118 ;  iiiliabitantB  are  idola- 
ters; have  camels;  oufltomary 
to  lay  in  provisions  for  forty 
days  at  this  place,  119. 

Facfur,  prince  of  Manji.  See  Fan- 
fur. 

Facfur,  king  of  Kin-sai,  382 ;  his 
luxurious  habits,  833. 

Fairs,  held  in  western  parts  of 
KatAia,  241  ;  in  Kardenden, 
where  gold  is  exchanged  for  a 

.  proportionate  weight  of  silver, 
267 ;  in  Java  Minor,  note  *,  370. 

Fakirs,  the  Indian,  403. 

Falcons,  54,  85, 119, 130,  140, 150, 
210,  368,  452. 

Fanfur,  or  Fagh-f Ar,  title  of  the 
sovereign  of  Kanji,  294;  his 
character,  295;  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  his  territory,  he  aban- 
dons his  capital,  and  leaves  the 
government  to  his  queen,  297 ; 
description  of  his  palace  and 
amusements,  332;  his  loss  of 
empire  the  consequence  of  ener- 
vating habits,  333 

Fanfur,  a  district  of  Java  Minor, 
where  the  finest  camphor  is 
produced,  and  a  tree  that  yields 
a  kind  of  meal,  374. 

Felech,  a  district  of  Java  Minor, 
366. 

Ferries,  225. 

Festivals,  annually  celebrated  by 
the  Tartars,  197,  199. 

Field  sports.     See  Chase. 

Fire,  observed  to  bum  sluggishly 
in  elevated  regions,  93. 

Fires,  precautions  against,  at  Ein- 
sai,  327. 

Fire-worship,  47 ;  note  \  48. 

First  day  of  the  year,  in  February, 
.  when  the  Tartars  dress  in  white, 
199. 

Fir-timber,  used  in  ship-building, 
347. 

Fish,  abundant  in  the  Caspian, 
33  ;  salted  for  food  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ormuz,  67 ;  city  of  Kin- 
sai  plentifully  supplied  with, 


317;  many  fine  sorts  on  the 

.  coast  of  Java  Minor,  370  ; 
caught  in  large  quantities  and 
cured  by  people  of  the  island 
of  males,  424  ;  dried  in  the  sun 
on  coast  of  Arabia,  given  to  the 
cattle  for  food,  and  made  into 
biscuit,  441 ;  the  food  of  inha- 
bitants of  Kalayati,  444. 

Fishery  for  pearls.  See  Pearl 
Fishery..  * 

Fo,  religion  of.    See  Buddha. 

Foot-posts  in  dominions  of  grand 
khan,  225. 

Fornication  not  considered  as  a 
crime  in  Maabar,  391. 

Fowls  of  a  peculiar  breed,  342. 

Foxes,  black,  in  Northern  Tartary, 
447,450,452. 

Francolin  partridge,  56. 

Frankincense,  white,  produced  in 
Escier,  441 ;  exported  from  Dul- 
far,  442. 

Freight  of  merchandise  at  Zaitun, 
344. 

Fruits  of  Khorasan,  78. 

Fugiu,  or  Fu-cheu,  principal  city 
of  Kon-cha,  839. 

Funerals,  preparations  for,  in 
Tangut,  106 ;  ceremonies  at,  in 
Kin-sai,  where  pieces  of  paper, 
representing  various  articles  of 
furniture,  are  thrown  into  the 
flames,  327. 

Funerals  of  the  Tartar  monarchs, 
mode  of  conducting,  127. 

Fiirs  of  various  aninuds,  211,  447, 
449,  451. 

Qalangal,  Esempferia  galanga,  247, 

340,  341. 
Gall  of  the  alligator,  its  medicinal 

qualities,  266. 
Qambling  prohibited  by  the  grand 

khan,  236. 
Game,  26,  52,  56,  61,  150,  206, 

207,  213,  317. 
Gan-pu,  or  Ning-po,  fine  port  of ; 

frequented  by  ships  from  India ; 

its    communication    by   water 

with  Kin-sai,  334. 
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Gmmt,  one  of  the  Magi  who 
adored  Christ  in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Qate  of  iron,  appellation  of  Der- 
bend,  34  ;  particular  gate  of 
palace  reaenred  for  grand  khan, 
176. 

Qaui,  tribe  of  in  Maabar,  descended 
from  those  who  slew  St.  Thomas, 
388 ;  apoetle  killed  by  an  arrow 
shot  at  a  pea-fowl  by  the,  397. 

Qelu-khalat,  lake  o^  35. 

Genoa,  city  of,  26. 

George,  a  descendant  of  Prester 
John,  a  Christian  and  a  priest, 
147, 148. 

G^rgia.  See  Zorzania. 

Qeu-gui,  Cheu-gui,  or  Tchu-ki, 
towno^  338. 

Ghazan-kaan.     See  Easan. 

Ghillie,  a  kind  of  silk  in  Georgia, 
34. 

Giazza,  or  Ayaa  in  Armenia  Minor, 
9,  11.  12. 

Gkieza,  Cii-gui,  or  Kiu-cheu-fo,  city 
of,  339. 

Gigantic  idols  in  Tangut,  116. 

Gilding,  178,  332. 

Ginger,  247,  340,  841,  418. 

Gin-gui,  town  of,  286. 

Giralfe.    See  Camelopard. 

Glazing  of  windows,  179. 

Goez,  Benjamin,  note,  118. 

Gog  and  Mi^Bog»  or  Ung  and  Mon- 
gul,  districts  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Prester  John,  148. 

Goitres,  or  glandular  tumours  of 
the  throat,  97. 

Gold,  found  in  rivers  that  dis- 

.  charge  themselYes  into  the 
Kiang,  256 ;  in  Eain-du  cut 
into  rods  and  small  pieces  for 
currency,  259  ;  found  in  riTers 
there,  260 ;  in  River  Brius,  261; 
in  Karazan,  264;  in  Kardan-dan, 
267 ;  proportion  in  value  o^  to 
silver,  264,  267,  276;  foimd  in 
Kangigu,  281 ;  abimdance  in 
Zipangu,  350 ;  in  islands  of  the 
sea  of  Chin,  356 ;  in  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  Keinan,  358;  in 
Java,  362 ;  in  Lochac,  363 ;  im- 


ported at  Kambaiu,  421 ;    in 
Abaaoia,  438. 

GoQza,  or  TsoH^heu,  city  o^  has 
many  convents  of  idolaters ;  at 
this  place  the  roads  through 
KataJa  and  towarda  Ma^i  di- 
vide, 239. 

Government,  civil,  established  by 
Eublai,  219. 

Goza,  ambassador  from  king  Ar> 
ghun  to  grand  khan,  18. 

Granaries  in  Efttaia,  W, 

Grapes,  cultivated  in  Ta-in-fu,  242 ; 
imported  in  a  dried  sti^te  in 
Ein-sai,  318. 

Greek  church,  ritual  of,  followed 
in  Geoi^a,  34 ;  in  Russia,  451. 

Gbeen  Mount,  an  artificial  hill  in 
the  gardens  of  the  grand  khan 
at  Ta-tu,  180. 

Gregory  X.  pope,  11.  ' 

Groaai,  Italian  groats,  51,  21 6L 

Guards  of  one  thousand  men  at 
each  gate  of  the  city  of  T&-ttt  or 
Peking.  184. 

Guielmo  da  Tripoli,  12. 

Guzzerat,  a  kingdom  of  India; 
height  of  north  star  as  seen 
from  thence;  affords  harbour 
for  pirates;  produces  ginger, 
pepper,  indigo,  anc^cotton,  418 ; 
hides  of  various  anunals  dressed 
there;  embroidery  worked  to 
great  perfection,  419. 

Hai-nan,  island  of,  note,  357. 

Hair,  practice  of  throwing  it  loose, 
341 ;  of  wild  bull  carried  to  bat- 
tle, 397. 

BCami,  or  Eamil,  note,  112. 

Hang-cheu-fu,  city  of.  See  Ein- 
saL 

Hawking.    See  Chase. 

Herdil,  EteL,  or  Wolga  river,  38. 

Hermits,  peculiar  class  of,  90. 

]3ia-mnen,  or  Amoy,  port  of,  notes, 
344,  345. 

Hoai-ngan-fu,  city  of,  note^  293. 

Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river.  See 
Earamoran. 

Bo-eheiv  ci^  of^  note  \  313. 
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Ho-kien-fii,  city  of,  note;,  287. 

Horns  of  the  mountain  goat,  82. 

Horses,  in  Tnrkomania,  28;  in 
Penda,  50 ;  in  Balashan,  84 ; 
effect  produced  hj  their  eating 
a  poisonous  plaa^  114;  horses 
of  Tartars  fed  on  grass  alone, 
184  ;  numbers  possessed  by  in- 
dividuaU;  practice  of  drinking 
their  blood,  135 ;  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  serrice  of  the  post, 
221, 225 ;  bred  in  Karaian,  262 ; 
and  in  Karasan,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  to  Lndia ;  depriTed 
of  a  joint  of  their  tails,  266 ; 
none  bred  in  Maabar,  but  im- 
ported from  Arabia,  386 ;  ex- 
ported from  Kanan  or  Tana» 
420;  from  Aden,  439;  from 
Dolfar,  443. 

Hospitals  in  the  city  of  Kin-flai, 
828. 

Hot  winds,  intensity  of,  64. 

Hours,  unlucky,  891;  hour,  or  time 
of  day,  judged  of  by  the  length 
of  the  person's  shadow,  392, 
402. 

Hu«oheu,  city  of,  note,  888. 

Hulagu.    See  Alaii,  or  UlaiL 

Human  flcFh,  practice  of  eatings 
341,  855,  366,  872,  377. 

Hunting.    See  Chase. 

Idifa,  or  Idifu,  a  place  in  Tenduk, 
where  there  is  a  silver  mine, 
149. 

Idols  of  gigantic  siEe,l  1 6 ;  Tartar 
idol,  133,  representing  male  and 
female  dlTinities,  in  India;  to 
which  young  women  are  dedi- 
cated, 393;  of  a  dark  colour, 
397. 

Idolaters,  at  Bascia,  87 ;  at  Kes- 
mur,  or  Kashmir,  88;  at  Sa- 
chion,  or  Shacheu,  105 ;  at  Ka- 
mul,  or  Kami,  109 ;  at  Kampioi^ 
115;  at  Chinchitalas,  112;  at 
Suocuir,  114 ;  at  Ezina,  119 ;  at 
Erginul,  142 ;  at  Singula  142 ;  in 
Tebeth,  155;  offer  prayers  for 
prosperity  to  tha  grand  khan, 


199 ;  prevail  throughout  Eataia 
and  Manji,  249,  et  passim, 

Ightlrs,  people  so  caU^,  note  ^,  15 ; 
note,  146. 

Immersion  in  water,  practised  by 
inhabitants  of  Ormuz,  64. 

Incense  of  a  dark  colour,  exported 
from  Kauan,  or  Tana,  420. 

India,  distinguished  into  the 
Greater,  Lesser,  and  Middle, 
347,  349,  445;  birds  and  beasts 
of,  differ  from  those  of  othet 
countries,  393;  morals  of  its  in- 
habitants, relaxed,  409 ;  Kesma- 
coran,  the  last  province  of  the 
Qreater  India,  beginning  at  Ma- 
abar; places  on  the  sea-coast 
only,  described,  434 ;  Lessee 
India  extends  from  Ziamba  to 
MurphUi,  434;  Middle  or  Se« 
cond  India,  435. 

Indian  nuts.    See  Coco. 

Indigo,  manufactured  at  Eoulaoi» 
410 ;  in  Quzzerat,  418 ;  in  Kam- 
baia,  421. 

Indragiri,  a  place  in  Sumatra, 
note,  372. 

Infants,  exposure  of,  by  parents, 
295. 

Interment  of  Chingis-khan  and  his 
family  in  mountain  of  Alta, 
127;  custom  of  sacrifimng  hu- 
man victims  on  way  to,  127 ;  at 
Kanbalu  Interments  take  place 
without  thecity  and  suburbs,21 4k 

Irabatty,  Irawaddy,  or  Nukiang 
river,  note,  269. 

Island,  in  northern  ocean,  fSEonous 
for  breed  of  gerfalcons,  150; 
one  of  great  beauty  in  the  river 
Eiang,  308;  in  lake  near  Kin- 
sal,  324 ;  number  of,  in  Indian 
sea  (Maldives),  434. 

Ishmaelians.  See  Old  Man  of  tiie 
Mountain. 

Ispahan.    See  Spaan. 

Jacolit,  or  CathoUcos,H;he  patriarch 

of  the  Nestorians,  37. 
Jaggri,    or   ungranulated    sugar, 

note  ^  342. 
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Junbi,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  note, 
873. 

Japan,  ifllands  of.   See  Zimpangu. 

Jasper  and  chalcedoniee,  found  at 
Peyn  in  Turkistan,  99 ;  at  Char- 
can,  100. 

JaTa,  large  island  of;  inhabitants 
idolaters ;  its  productions ;  gold 
exported  from  thence  to  Zed- 
tun  ;  not  subdued  by  grand 
khan,  868. 

Java  Minor,  island  of ;  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains eight  kingdoms;  yields 
spices  and  drugs,  365;  north 
star  invisible,  366. 

Jengiz-khan.     See  Chingis-khan. 

Jerm,  a  kind  of  boat  used  on  the 
Nile,  439. 

JeHln,  island  of,  note,  63. 

Jerusalem,  journey  to,  for  proyid- 
ing  holy  oil,  11. 

Jews,  at  Teflis,  36;  in  Tartary, 
166;  at  Koulam,  410;  in  Aba- 
scia,  486. 

Jorza,  or  Zorza,  120,  863. 

Jugglers  and  tumblers,  exhibit  be- 
fore the  grand  khan,  197. 

Justice,  rules  of,  amongst  the 
Tartars,  137. 

Kaan,  import  of  the  title,  127, 
160. 

Ka-chan-fu,  city  of,  247. 

Eael,  a  considerable  city  of  Maa- 
bar;  much  resorted  to  by  foreign 
merchants ;  horses  imported 
there  from  Arabia ;  number  of 
women  maintained  by  its  prince, 
named  Astiar,  408,  409. 

Kaidu,  a  powerful  chief  of  Tur- 
kistan,  in  rebellion  against  the 
grand  khan,  162,  463;  his  sub- 
jects retain  the  genuine  Tartar 
manners,  446. 

Eai'khatu.     See  Ei-akato. 

Kain,  or  Kao-yn,  town  of;  inha- 
bitants are  idolaters ;  use  paper 
money,  800. 

Kain-du,  city  of;  inhabitants  in- 
Tite  strangers  to  cohabit  with 


their    wiyes    and    daughterF, 

258. 

Kai8ariah,or  Cffisarea,  city  of,  27,28. 

Kalacha,  town  or  castle  of,  in 
Egrigaia,  145. 

Kalayati,  town  of,  on  coast  of 
Arabia  ;  people  Mahometans  ; 
harbour  (Muskat)  good,  and 
much  frequented  by  shipping 
from  India ;  horses  exported 
from  thence ;  fortress  stands 
near  entrance  of  the  gulf,  442 ; 
inhabitants  subsist  upon  dates 
and  fish,  443. 

KalhAt,  castle  of,  note,  442;  note, 
443. 

Kalizene,  khalij,  or  canal  of-  Alex- 
andria, 489. 

Kamandu,  town  of,  35. 

Kambaia,  an  extensiye  kingdom 
in  the  west  of  India;  cotton 
produced  there,  and  cotton  cloth 
and  indigo  manufactured ;  skins 
dressed  and  exported;  returns 
receiyed  in  gold,  silyer,  copper, 
and  tutty,  420. 

Kambalu.     See  Eanbalu. 

Kamboja,  country  of,  note  ',  364. 

Kampar,  a  place  in  Simiatra,  note', 
874. 

Kampion,  or  Eancheu,  chief  city 
of  Tangut;  inhabitants  chiefly 
idolaters,    115;    multitude    of 

.  idols  there ;  devotees  lead  moral 
lives,  116 ;  almanac  in  use;  laity 
have  several  wives,  117;  are  in- 
cestuous, 118. 

Kamul,  Kamil,  or  Hami,  inhabi- 
tants chiefly  idolaters;  addicted 
to  pleasure,  109 ;  their  peculiar 
indulgence  to  their  guests ;  the 
custom  forbidden  by  Mangu- 
kaan^  but  afterwards  allowed, 
110. 

Kan.  or  Khan,  title  of,  127, 160. 

Kanan,  kingdom  of,  in  West  India; 
produces  incense  of  a  dark  co- 
lour ;  exports  horses,  419. 

Kanbalu,  Kambalu,  or  Ehanbalig, 
city  of;  winter  residence  of  the 

.    grand  khan,  175;  relinquished 
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for  the  new  city  of  Tai-du,  or 
Ta-tu,  180;   population  of  the 
city;  suburbs;  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise sold,  214;  number  of 
astrologers,  232 ;  com  and  rice 
for  supply  of,  conveyed  by  the 
canal,  808 ;  people  of,  marched 
out  to  meet  embassy  returning 
from  Zeilan,  408. 
Kan-cheu,  note,  116. 
Kan-gi-gii,  a  province  bordering  on 
Bengala;  king  maintains  three 
hundred    wives ;     gold    found 
there ;  people  are  tattooed,  281. 
Kan-giu  orKuang-cheu-fu(CantoD), 
a  city  of  Eoncha ;  the  station  of 
a  large  army ;  a  grand  port  of 
Indian  commerce,  343. 
Kao-yu,  town  of,  note,  800. 
Karaian,  or  Yun-nan,  province  of, 
governed  by  a  son  of  the  grand 
khan,  named  Cen-Temur ;  good 
horses  bred  there,  261. 
Kara-koran,  or  Kara-korum,  city 
of,  first  established  residence  of 
the    Tartars ;    its    castle    and 
palace,  119. 
Karamania,  of  Asia  Minor,  27. 
Kara-moran,  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River;  does  not  from  its  size 
admit  of  a  solid  bridge,  246; 
.  has  its  source  in  the  territory 

of  Un-khan,  293. 
Karaunas,  a  predatory  tribe,  58. 
Karazan,  or  Khorasan,  15. 
Karazan   (of   Yun-nan)  province 
and  city  of,  governed  by  a  son  of 
Kublai,  named  Eogatin ;  much 
gold  found  there,  264 ;  horses 
sent  from  thence  to  India  ;  na- 
tives ride  with  long  stirrups  like 
the  French ;  use  poisoned  ar- 
rows ;  carry  poison  about  their 
person,  266  ;  murder  strangers 
in  order  to  possess  their  valu- 
able   qualities,   267  ;   military 
operations  there,  271. 
Eardandan,  province  of;  people 
expert  in  horsemanship,   267  ; 
have  a  singular  custom  with 
respect  to  lying-in  women,  268; 


direct  their  worship  to  the  an- 
cestor of  the  family;  instead 
of  writing,  cut  notches  in  wood ; 
climate  unhealthy,  269. 

Earkan,  Yerken,  or  Yarkund,  a 
city  of  Turkistan ;  inhabitants 
consist  of  Mahometans  and  Nes- 
torian  Christians;  are  afflicted 
with  swollen  legs  and  tumours 
at  the  throat,  97. 

Easan,  or  Ghazan,  the  son  of 
Arghun,  king  of  Persia,  to  whom 
the  Tartar  princess  was  deli- 
vered when  brought  from  Ean- 
balu,  22. 

Eashcar,  or  Eashgar,  a  city  of 
Turkistan;  its  inhabitants  Ma- 
hometans and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians; merchants  from  thence 
travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
94. 

Eashmir.     See  Eesmur. 

Easibin,  or  Eazbin,  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, 48. 

Eataia,  or  Ehatai,  country  of, 
being  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  91 ;  jasper  and  chalce- 
donies carried  thither  from 
Peyn  and  Charcan,  99,  100; 
camelots,  from  Tangut,  147 ; 
armies  stationed  in  provinces  of, 
162 ;  city  of  Eanbalu,  at  its 
northern  extremity,  176;  na- 
tives of,  prepare  a  sort  of  wine 
from  rice  and  various  drugs ; 
coals  found  in  different  parts 
of,  229 ;  spices  carried  thither 
from  Java  Minor,  866. 

Eayn-gui,  a  town  near  the  Eiang ; 
com  and  rice  collected  there 
for  conveyance  to  Eanbalu,  308. 

Eazwin,  or  Eazbin.    See  Easibin. 

Eelnan,  or  Hai-nan,  Gulf  of,  357. 

Een-zan-fu,  or  Singnan-fu,  ancient 
city  of,  248 ;  governed  by  Man- 
galu,  a  son  of  the  grand  khan ; 
description  of  his  palace,  249. 

Eesmacoran,  or  Eej  -  Makran, 
country  of;  inhabitants  idola- 
ters and  Saracens;  their  food 
rice  and  wheat ;  last  province  of 
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the  Qreater  India,  begmniiig  at 
ICaabar,  422. 

Keamur,  or  Kaahmir,  kingdom  of; 
inhabitants  adepts  in  magic,  88 ; 
manufacture  idols ;  communica- 
tion with  the  Indian  Sea;  di* 
mate  warm»  89 ;  devotees  there 
live  in  communities;  do  not 
ahed  blood,  90. 

Ehali^  or  pontiff  of  the  Saracens, 
39 ;  last  of  them  put  to  death 
by  Ulah,  41. 

Khan,  or  Kan,  titie  of,  127, 160. 

Khan-balig.    See  Kanbalu. 

Khatat  See  Kataia. 

Kheshm.  See  Scassem. 

Khogatal,  name  of  an  officer  of 
the  grand  khan,  9. 

Khorasan,  desert  of,  note,  69 ;  note, 
77 ;  fruits  of,  note,  78. 

Ehoten,  note,  81. 

Khubeis,  town  of,  note,  69. 

Khuristan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
note,  49. 

Ki-akato,  or  Kai-khatu,  regent  of 
Persia  during  the  minority  of 
Kasan,  22;  his  unpopularity, 
24. 

Kiang,  a  great  river  so  called; 
length  of  its  course,  252 ;  its 
magnitude  and  importance,  805 ; 
island  in  it,  with  a  temple  and 
monastery,  308. 

Kien-ning-fu,  city  of,  note,  341. 

Kierman,  or  Kirman,  kingdom  or 
province  of  Persia;  produce  of 
the  country,  53 :  degree  of  cold 
in  some  parts  of,  55;  excessive 
heat  in  others;  city  of  Ormus 
depending  on  it,  62,  63. 

Kinshan,  islaxKL  of,  on  the  Kiang, 
note,  309. 

Kin-sal,  Quin-sai,  or  Hang-chen, 
noble  and  uMgnificent  city  of, 
813;  signification  of  the  name 
of;  its  alleged  extent ;  situated 
between  a  lake  of  clear  water 

.  and  a  great  river,  314 ;  number 
of  its  bridges,  315 ;  its  squares 
and  mnrket-places  ;  its  ware- 
houses, 317 ;  every  kind  of  flesh 


eaten  indiscriminately  by  its  in- 
habitants ;  pears  grown  there  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  other 
fruits,  318 ;  fish  abundant;  shops 
and  manufactories;  wine  pre- 
pared for  sale ;  baths,  warm  and 
cold;  courtesans  highly  accom- 
plished and  fascinating,  819; 
physicians  and  astrologers ;  offi- 
cers of  police  ;  quantity  of  pep- 
per imported ;  people  are  idola- 
ters, 321 ;  the  women  brought 
up  with  languid  and  delicate 
habits;  houses  richly  orna- 
mented, 322 ;  disposition  of  peo- 
ple pacific ;  honest  in  their  deal- 
mgs;  show  respect  to  married 
women;  dislike  soldiery,  323; 
amuse  themselves  on  the  lake, 
824;  streets  paved,  325;  de- 
scription of  carriages ;  men  and 
women  resort  to  public  gardens ; 
astrologers  consulted  on  birth  of 
a  child,  326 ;  ceremony  at  fune- 
rals ;  precautions  against  fire,  327; 
sonorous  instruments  struck  to 
denote  the  hour,  329 ;  garrison 
consists  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
831 ;  palace  of  former  king  de- 
scribed, 332;  palace  gone  to 
decay;  population  of  the  city, 
334 ;  only  one  church  of  Nesto- 
rian  Christians ;  lists  of  families 
and  inmates  affixed  to  doors  of 
houses,  335. 

Kisi,  island  of  Kis  or  Kds,  in  Qulf 
of  Persia,  39. 

Kiu-cheu,  city  of^  note,  339. 

Kiu-kiang,  town  of,  note,  306. 

Knights  Templars,  13 ;  devoted  at- 
tendants who  bum  themselves 
with  the  body  of  the  king  of 
Maabar,  385. 

Kobi,  desert  of,  note,  105. 

Kobiam,  town  of;  its  manufac- 
tures, 70. 

Kobinam  or  Khubeis,  town  of,  69, 
70,  71. 

Kogatin,  a  Tartar  princess,  the 
intended  wife  of  Arghun,  king 
of  Persia;  embarks  for  India 
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from  Eanbalu,  18;  presented 
to  E^an,  the  son  of  Arghun, 
22. 

Kogatin,  king  of  Karazan,  264. 

Kogni,  or  Iconium,  city  of,  28. 

Koigan-zu,  or  Hoai-ngan-fu,  city 
of,  293. 

Kokonor,  or  Hohonor,  note,  141. 

Komari,  province  of,  418. 

Kon-cha,  a  vice-royalty  of  Max^i, 
839;  its  principal  city  named 
Fugiu,  340 ;  its  limits,  346. 

Kondur,  island  of,  362. 

Konsalmi,  or  Ehanah-as-salam, 
castle  of,  61. 

Eorkan,  or  Gurkan,  an  eastern 
province  of  Persia,  49. 

Kotan,  or  Khoten,  province  of, 
inhabited  by  Mahometans ;  cul- 
tivation of  farms  and  vineyards, 
98. 

Koua-ona,  for  Jaoua,  account  of  an 
expedition  to,  note,  362. 

Konlam,  kingdom  of;  adjoins  to 
Maabar  on  the  western  side; 
the  residence  of  many  Jews  and 
ChristianB ;  produces  sappau- 
wood  in  abundance;  indigo  ma- 
nufactured there,  and  process 
described;  heat  during  some 
months  intolerable,  410 ;  the  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  Manji 
and  Arabia ;  black  .  tigers  and 
other  uncommon  animals  foimd 
there;  wine  of  the  country 
made  from  sugar,  411 ;  much 
rice  produced ;  natives  are  black, 
and  go  nearly  naked;  their  man- 
ners sensual,  and  their  mar- 
riages often  incestaons,  412. 

Kuan-zu,  city  of,  294. 

Kuang-cheu,  or  Canton,  city  of, 
note,  343. 

Kublai-kaan,  grand  khan  of  all 
the  Tartars,  6;  receives  Nicolo 
and  Maffeo  Polo;  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  princes  of  Europe, 
7 ;  sends  N.  and  M.  Polo  as  his 
ambassadonr  to  the  pope,  and 
furnishes  them  with  a  gdlden 
tablet  or  passport,  8;  his  gn- 


cions'reoeption  of  the  family  on 
their'  return;  notices  young 
Marco,  and  employs  him,  14; 
consents  to  their  departure,  and 
makes  them  presents,  20;  ac- 
count received  of  his  death,  24 ; 
the  sixth  (fifth)  in  succession 
from  Chingis-khan,  125 ;  his 
achievements;  genealogy,  160; 
his  abilities  as  a  commander,161; 
collects  an  army  to  oppose  Na- 
yan  and  Kaidu,  162;  has  re- 
course to  divination  before  the 
battle ;  defeats  Xayan,  and  puts 
him  to  death,  165;  returns  to 
Kanbalu,  167;  his  predilection 
for  Christianity,  168 ;  his  mili- 
tary council,  and  their  insignia, 
169 ;  his  stature  and  figure,  his 
wives  and  concubines,  171 ; 
mode  of  selecting  the  latter; 
his  sons;  his  winter  residence 
at  Kanbalu,  172;  his  palace, 
373;  builds  the  new  city  of 
Taidu  or  Tartu,  181;  his  body- 
guard, 192;  his  entertainmenti9y 
and  the  arrangement  of  the 
guests,  193;  bestows  dresses  on 
tiie  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
198 ;  is  troubled  with  the  gout, 
210;  affords  relief  to  his  sub- 
jects, in  cases  of  dearth  and 
other  public  calamities,  227 ;  his 
attention  to  the  poor,  230;  si- 
lence and  decorum  observed  in 
his  presence,  236;  causes  the 
grand  canal  to  be  dug,  291; 
sends  embassies  to  king  of  Zei- 
Ian,  879,  407. 

£ue-lin-fu,  or  Kien-ning-fu,  city  of, 
341. 

Kumrai,  Eumri,  or  Comorin,  » 
province  of  India,  where  the 
polar  constellation  may  be  just 
Be«i;  the  country  covered  with 
forests,  the  abode  of  apes  having 
the  appearance  of  men,  413. 

Eun-kin,  province  of,  249. 

Kurdistan,  for  Khuristan,  a  pro* 
vince  of  Persia,  48. 

Kurds,  people  so  xamedy  88L 
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Labels,  attached  to  the  l^gs  of 
hawks,  209. 

Lao,  Loac,  or  Lar,  a  proyince  of 
India,  said  to  be  the  original  seat 
of  the  Bramins,  or  Brahmans, 
400 ;  riches  of  its  king,  and  his 
delight  in  the  possession  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  people  gross  idola- 
ters, and  addicted  to  sorcery, 
402;  deTotees  there,  who  go 
naked  and  lead  austere  lives, 
403. 

Lahawar,  or  Lahore,  note,  59. 

Laissus,  city  of,  26. 

Lajazzo.    See  Qiazsa. 

Lake  of  clear  water  at  Kinsai,  314; 
its  islands,  to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants resort  in  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ment, 324. 

Lambri,  a  district  of  Java  Minor, 
873. 

Lamentations  by  professional 
mourners,  67. 

Lances,  made  of  a  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  in  Java  Minor,  375. 

liBBguage  peculiar  to  each  country 
mentioned,  jpoMm;  general  one 
prevailing    throughout    Manji, 

.  with  diversity  of  dialects,  346 ; 
languages  acquired  by  Marco 
Polo,  note,  15. 

Languid  habits  of  women  of  Kin- 
sai, 322. 

Lar,  province  ot    See  Lac. 

Latini,  or  natives  of  Italy,  7. 

Lead,  mines  of,  in  Balashan,  84. 

Leather,  preparation  of,  419. 

Leg,  swelling  o^  or  species  of  ele- 
phantiasis, 97. 

Leon,  or  Livon,  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  note,  11. 

Leopards,    small    kinds    of,    em- 

-  ployed  in  hunting,  153,  205; 
common  sort,  414. 

Levant,  entered  at  port  of  Giazzi, 
27. 

Li,  or  Chinese  mile,  about  1900 
English  feet,  180  ;  note,  305. 

Libations  of  mare's  milk,  130, 195. 

Lightning,  superstition  regarding 
its  effects,  228. 


Lignum  aloes,  or  agila  wood,  356, 
360,  365. 

Lingui,  city  of,  292. 

Lin-tsin-cheu,  town  of,  note,  291. 

Lions  in  the  country  of  Balach, 
79 ;  tame  lion  led  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  grand  khan,  204; 
said  to  be  employed  in  hunting 
deer,  205;  skins  of,  210;  en- 
graved figure  of,  233 ;  sculp- 
tured, 238. 

Lists  of  inhabitants  placed  on  the 
outside  of  houses,  335. 

Loac,  province  of.     See  Lac 

Lochac,  country  of,  produces  sap- 
pan  or  brezil-wood,  gold,  and 
elephants ;  also  a  fruit  having  a 
delicious  flavour,  363. 

Lop,  desert  of,  99 ;  town  of,  101 ; 
halting-place  for  travellers,  pre- 
viously to  journey  of  thirty 
days  across  the  desert,  102; 
haimted  by  evil  spirits,  which 
endeavour  to  mislead  travellers, 
108. 

Lor,  a  province  of  Persia,  48. 

Lucansor,  name  of  a  rebel  against 
the  grand  khan,  who  is  defeated 
and  slain,  290. 

Lunardo,  St.,  his  convent  the  scene 
of  a  miracle,  35. 

Lynxes  found  in  province  of  Ku- 
mari,  413. 

Maabar,  kingdom  of;  governed  by 
foiu"  princes,  380 ;  pearl  fishery 
belonging  to,  381;  natives  go 
nearly  naked ;  ornaments  of  the 
king,  384 ;  number  of  his  wo- 
men; knights  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  who  bum  them- 
selves with  his  body,  385 ;  cus- 
tom respecting  treasure  of  pre- 
ceding king ;  no  horses  bred  in 
the  country,  but  imported  from 
Arabia,  386;  criminals  devote 
themselves  to  a  voluntary  death; 
wives  bum  with  their  husbands, 
387;  ox  reverenced;  mode  of 
sitting;  country  produces  rice 
and  sesam^,  388 ;  people  unwar- 
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like;  do  not  kill  cattle  for  food ; 
wash  their  bodies  tvdce  a-day ; 
in  eating,  use  the  right  hand 
only  ;  pour  liquor  into  the 
mouUi,  389 ;  peculiar  law  with 
regard  to  debtors ;  do  not  drink 
wine  made  from  grapes,  390; 
have  a  prejudice  against  those 
who  use  the  sea;  do  not  hold 
fornication  to  be  a  crime ;  phy- 
siognomy considered  a  science ; 
hours  held  to  be  lucky  or  un- 
lucky, 391 ;  time  of  day  judged 
of  by  length  of  shadows ;  actions 
regulated  by  astrology ;  youths 
engaged  in  business  at  an  early 
age,  392 ;  idols  of  the  male  and 
female  sexes  ;  dedication  of 
young  women  to  them,  393 ; 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  in  this  province; 
pilgrimages  to  places  where  the 
body  was,  performed  by  Chris- 
tians and  Saracens,  395;  miracles 
performed  there,  396;  natives 
have  the  practice  of  adding  to 
their  natural  blackness;  blacken 
the  images  of  their  deities,  and 
paint  devils  white  ;  carry  to 
battle  hair  of  the  wild  buU, 
397. 

Machines,  projectile,  employed  at 
the  siege  of  Sa-yan-fu,  or  Siang- 
yan-fu,  303. 

Madagascar.     See  Magastar. 

Magastar,  or  San  Lorenzo,  island 
of;  three  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cuit; inhabitants  are  Saracens, 
and  governed  by  four  sheikhs, 
427 ;  elephants  abound  there 
and  at  Zenzibar ;  flesh  of  the 
camel  eaten  in  preference  to 
that  of  other  cattle ;  red  sandal 
found  there,  and  also  much 
ambergris;  ships  do  not  ven- 
ture to  the  south  of  this  place 
and  Zenzibar,  428;  natives  re- 
port the  appearance,  at  certain 
seasons,  of  an  extraordinary 
bird  called  a  roc  or  rukh;  its 
dimensions ;  grand  khan  sent  a 


person  to  examine  the  island, 
who  carried  back  with  him  one 
of  the  feathers,  429 ;  camelopard 
found  there,  431. 

Magi,  the  three,  who  adored  Chiist 
in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Magic,  or  sorcery,  acquired  by  the 
Karaunas,  from  people  of  India, 
58 ;  practised  by  those  of  Kes- 
mur,  or  Kashmir,  88 ;  by  the 
astrologera  of  the  grand  khan, 
155 ;  by  people  of  Tebeth,  267 ; 
at  Sin-gui,  or  Suchen,  312 ;  in 
Java  Minor,  372 ;  in  Lac,  or  Lar^ 
402;  in  Soccotera,  or  Socotra, 
426. 

Magog,  or  Mongul,  148. 

Mahometans.    See  Saracens. 

Makran,  district  of,  note  ',  54. 

Malabar,  an  extensive  kingdom  of 
the  Greater  India,  towards  the 
west ;  north  star  there  seen 
above  the'  horizon ;  its  coast,  as 
well  as  Guzzerat,  infested  by 
pirates,  416 ;  produces  abun- 
dance of  pepper,  ginger,  cubebs, 
and  Indian  nuts;  copper  and 
other  articles  imported  from 
Manji,  417. 

Malaiur,  or  Mal&yu,  kingdom  of; 
its  chief  city  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  spices ;  people  have 
their  peculiar  language,  364. 

Maldives,  islands  in  Indian  Sea, 
note,  434. 

Males  and  females,  islands  of,  423 ; 
inhabited  by  Christians;  men 
remain  three  months  with  their 
wives,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  are  employed  at 
another  island  fishing;  have  a 
bishop  under  the  see  of  Socco- 
tera;  the  men  sow  the  grain, 
and  the  women  gather  the  har- 
vest ;  fish  caught  by  the  former 
in  great  quantities,  and  salted ; 
ambergris  found  there,  424. 

Malefactors,  punished  in  Kataia  by 
strangling;  those  who  are  dis- 
charged have  marks  imprinted 
on  their  cheeks,  286. 
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IfAliapur,  Mallapar,  or  San  Thom^, 
town  of,  note,  S97. 

Xangalo,  or  ICan^ola,  son  of 
Kublal,  governor  of  KenHum-fu ; 
hit  palace,  248. 

Hangu-kaan,  grand  khan,  125 ;  his 
interment  in  mountain  of  Atta! ; 
number  of  peraons  killed,  127. 

Ma^ji,  or  Southern  China,  163; 
road  to,  240.  250,  251,  291 ;  en- 
tersd  from  the  north  on  passing 
the  Kara-moran,  294 ;  the  richest 
country  in  the  eastern  world 
Hs  king  was  termed  Fanfur,  or 
Fagh-fur,  294 ;  circumstances  at- 
tending its  conquest  by  Chinsan 
Bsryan,  KublaTs  general,  296; 
divided  into  nine  districts  or 
provinces;  viceroys  appointed 
to  each,  who  are  changed  on  the 
third  year ;  contains  twelve  hun- 
dred cities  and  large  towns,  each 
of  which  has  a  numerous  garri- 
son, 829 ;  indigent  class  of  per- 
sons sell  their  children  to  the 
rich,  885 ;  no  sheep  in  southern 
provinces  of,  but  many  oxen 
and  swine,  889 ;  prevailing  lan- 
guage of,  846  ;  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Gulf  of  Keinan,  857 ; 
gold  imported  there  Arom  Java, 
362 ;  spices  from  Java  Minor, 
866  ;  merchants  from  thence  re- 
•  sort  to  Koulam  in  India,  411 ; 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  HaW 
bar  coasts,  417. 

Kar-maggiore,  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  8. 

Marble,  78, 178. 

Marco.  See  Polo. 

Maredin,  city  of  Mesopotamia,  81, 
88. 

Mares,  preparation  of  their  milk 
called  kemurs,  kimmuz,  or  cos- 
mos, drunk  by  Tartars,  180; 
milk  of  white  drunk  by  family 
of  the  grand  khan,  154 ;  libations 
of,  155;  guided  by  instinct,  they 
find  their  way  back  to  their  foals 
during  the  season  of  darkness 
in  the  nosthem  regions,  450* 


Harks  of  Indian  sects  on  the  fore- 
head, 408. 

Marriages,  rules  of,  amongst  tlie 
Tartars,  181;  contracted  between 
the  deceased  children  of  dififerent 
parents,  188. 

Mar  Sachis,  or  Sei^guis,  a  Kestorian, 
builds  two  churches  at  Chan- 
ghian-fu,  of  which  he  was  go- 
vernor, 309. 

Marten,  a  species  of  weasel,  450, 
452. 

Masulipatam,  city  of,  note,  898. 

Ma-tu,  meaning  of  Chinese  term, 
note,  291. 

Meal,  a  kind  of,  procured  from  a 
tree  in  Java  Minor ;  speoimen  of 
the  bread  made  of  it,  374,  875. 

Mekriti,  or  Merkit,  tribe  of,  dwell- 
ing on  plain  of  Bai^ ;  sub^ 
on  the  flesh  of  stags  used  for 
travelling,  139. 

Melchior,  one  of  the  Magi,  who 
adored  Christ  in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Melik,  David,  title  of  kings  of  Zor- 
zania,  or  Georgia,  82 ;  melik  of 
Ormuz ;  title  equivalent  to  that 
of  lord  of  the  marches,  444, 

Melons  (of  Ehorasan),  78. 

Mesopotamia,  city  of,  note,  398« 

Metempsychosis,  235. 

Meteoric  stones,  note,  804. 

Mien,  or  Ava,  kingdom  o^  27; 
king  of,  defeated  by  Kublfti's 
forces,  275 ;  city  of ;  people  are 
Idolaters,  277;  royal  sepulchre 
spared  by  the  conqueror,  279. 

Milk,  common  beverage  of  the  Tar- 
tar,  195.     See  Mares. 

Millet,  51, 151,  223,  440. 

Mingan,  master  of  the  chase,  206. 

Miracles  wrought,  in  Georgia,  35 ; 
at  Baldach,  42 ;  at  Samarkand, 
95 ;  at  burial-pUoe  of  St.  Thomajs 
^e  Apostle,  895. 

Mirrors,  manufacture  of,  70. 

Moghul,  or  Mungal  TartaA,  note, 
126;  note,  148. 

Monasteries  (of  lamas),  105, 157; 
(of  bonzes),  808,  824. 

Money,  pvptv  issued  My  215 ;  coral 
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used  as,  257;  salt  made  into, 
259;  white  porcelain  sheik  used 
as,  263,  265,  267,  288. 

Mongnl,  or  Mungal,  obscnre  men- 
tion of,  148. 

Mongil,  fifth  emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 125,  127. 

Monkeys,  stuffed,  sold  as  pigmies, 
369. 

Honks,  amongst  the  Tartars ;  shave 
their  heads  and  beards,  158. 

Monsoon,  in  Sea  of  Chin,  356 ;  at 
Java  Idinor,  370. 

Monsul,  kingdom  of.  See  MurphilL 

Mortality,  on  voyage  from  China 
to  Persia,  21. 

Mostasem-Billah,  khalif  of  Bal- 
dach,  miserable  death  of,  41. 

Mosul,  province  and  dty  of;  its 
inhabitants ;  seat  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  patriarch,  37;  muslins  de- 
rive their  name  from  thence, 
38. 

Mulehet,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
Mahometan  heretics,  known  by 
the  name  of  Ismaelians,  73.  See 
Old  Man  of  the  Moimtain. 

Hungal.     See  Moghul. 

Murphili,  Monsul,  or  Masulipat- 
nam,  kingdom  of ;  its  mountains 
yield  diamonds,  398;  manner 
in  which  they  are  collected,  399 ; 
the  finest  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factured there,  400. 

Mus,  place  so  named,  38. 

Musical  instruments,  clangour  of, 
at  funerals  in  Tangut,  108; 
at  festivals,  158, 197. 

Musk,  finest  sort  of,  produced  at 
Tangut,  description  of  the  ani- 
mal, 143,  250,  255,  260. 

Muskat,  port  of,  note,  442. 

Muslins,  the  manufacture  ofMosul, 
whose  merchants  are  termed 
Mossulini,  37. 

Kacar,  a  kind  of  drum  used  in 
battle,  455. 

Nan-ghin,  or  Nan-king,  a  province 
and  dty  of  Manji ;  the  people 
idolaters ;  use  the  grand  khan's 


paper  money;    and  are  great 
manufacturers  of  silk,  302. 

Karsinga,  king  of,  note,  385. 

Nasr-eddin,  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  grand  khan,  note,  272. 

Natigay,  the  name  of  a  Tartar 
idol,  133;  mode  of  worshipping 
it,  133,  234. 

Nativities,  exact  time  of,  ascer- 
tained, 392.     See  Astrologers. 

Nayan,  the  origin  of  his  rebel- 
lion, 161 ;  makes  propositions 
to  Eaidu,  162 ;  is  defeated  and 
put  to  death  by  Kublai,  165; 
had  many  Christians  in  his 
army,  166, 

Negropont,  or  Euboea,  island  of, 
10,  25. 

Nestardin.    See  Nasr-eddin. 

Nestorian  Christians,  at  Mosul, 
88 ;  at  Tauris,  45 ;  at  Eashcar, 
94 ;  at  Earkan,  97 ;  at  Sachion, 
105;  at  Chinchitalas,  112;  in 
Egrigai,  145 ;  in  Tenduk,  147;  at 
Ken-san-fu,  249;  at  Yachi,  262; 
churches  of,  at  Chan-ghion-fu, 
309. 

New  year,  commencement  of,  in 
February;  first  day  of,  how  cele- 
brated by  the  Tartars,  199. 

Kicobar,  islands  of,  note,  376. 

Nicolo  da  Yicenza,  12. 

Nile,  river,  439. 

Nine,  number,  superstitious  atten- 
tion to  it,  in  making  presents,201. 

Ning-po,  port  near  Ein-sai,  note, 
343. 

Noah's  Ark,  description  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  rested,  31. 

Nocueran,  island  of,  note,  376. 

Noises,  supernatural,  heard  in 
crossing  the  desert  of  Lop,  103. 

Northern  Ocean,  140, 141,  451. 

North  Star,  invisible  in  Java 
Minor,  866, 270 ;  partly  visible  in 
Eumani,  413 ;  seen  in  Malabar, 
416 ;  in  Guzzerat,  418;  in  Eam- 
baia,421. 

Nugodar,  or  Nikodar,  the  nephew 
of  ZagataJL,  58. 

Nutmegs,  361. 
K  K 
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Oil,  holy,  8,  14;  bituminouB,  31 ; 
of  sesam^,  85,  879,  888 ;  sper- 
maceti, 425. 

Okak.     See  Oukaka. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  chief 
of  the  Mahometan  sect  of 
Mulehet,  78 ;  his  earthly  para- 
dise, 74  ;  his  influence  over 
his  followers,  76;  his  tyranny 
and  assassinations  everywhere 
dreaded ;  beseiged  in  his  castle 
by  Ulatl ;  put  to  death  and  his 
paradise  destroyed,  76. 

Olibanum.     See  Frankincense. 

Oman,  coast  of,  note,  442. 

Ormuii,  or  Hormuz,  island  and  city 
of,  60,  61,  66,  443;  account  of 
shipping  at,  66 ;  inhabitants  of; 
cultivation ;  fruits ;  wine ;  food; 
extreme  heat  of  climate,  67; 
lamentations  at  funerals,  68; 
Melik,  or  chief  of,  subject  to  the 
king  of  Kierman ;  ventilators 
used  for  moderating  the  exces- 
sive heat,  444. 

Oukaka,  or  Okak,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Western  Tartary,  6, 
136. 

Oxen,  species  of,  described,  56; 
lai^ge  and  fierce  in  Tebeth,  267 ; 
in  Mien,  279 ;  in  Bengal,  280 ; 
in  Amu,  282 ;  reverenced  in 
Maabar ;  flesh  of,  eaten  by  tribe 

"  of  Gaui;  not  killed  for  food, 
888 ;  pieces  of  the  hair  carried 
to  battle  as  charms,  897;  reve- 
renced in  another  province  of 
India,  403. 

Painting,  178,  332. 

Paipurth,  or  Baiburt,  castle  of,  in 

•  Armenia,  30;  silver  mine  there, 
31. 

Palace,  magazines,  gardens,  and 
park  of  the  grand  khan,  adjoin- 
ing Eanbalu,  175;  artificial 
hill,  called  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, 180 ;  of  those  of  Faghfur^ 
382. 

Palasata,  the  castle  of  the  fire 
worshippers,  47. 


Palm,  date-bearing,  61,  370.  See 
Dates. 

Pamer,  or  Pamir,  highly  elevated 

•    plain  beyond  Vokhan,  93. 

Panchor,  island  of,  note,  374. 

Panicum,  151. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  215 ;  burnt 
at  funerals,  327. 

Paper  money  issued  by  the  grand 
khan ;  mode  of  preparing,  21 5 ; 
its  circulation  compulsory,  216; 
exchange  for  new  at  a  loss, 
218  ;  current  in  various  cities 
of  the  empire,  284,  278,  289, 
291. 

Parents,  veneration  towards  ;  ne- 
glect of,  punished,  235. 

Parsls,  merchants  on  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, 417. 

Partridge,  61 ;  francolin,  56. 

Pas^,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  note, 
369. 

Patharini,  Christian  heretics,  to 
whom  the  Ismaelians  are  com- 
pared, 73. 

Patriarch  of  the  Greek  church 
(Nestorian)  residing  at  Mosul, 
37;  (Jacobite)  at  Baghdad,  426. 

Pau-ghin,  or  Pao-yu-hien,  town  of; 
inhabitants  bum  their  dead; 
use  the  paper  money  of  the 
grand  khan,  299, 426. 

Paved  streets  and  roads,  325. 

Pa-zan-fu,  city  of ;  inhabitants  bum 
their  dead;  Christians  have  a 
church  there ;  paper  money  cuT' 
rent;  silks  woven ;  communica- 
tion with  the  capital  by  means 
of  canals,  287. 

Peaches  of  a  large  size  at  Chan- 
glu,-288;  yellow  and  white,  at 
Kin-sai,  318. 

I*ea-fowls  in  Maabar,  897;  at  Kou- 
1am,  411. 

Pearls,  where  bored,  62 ;  found  in 
salt  water  lake  near  Kain-du, 
258 ;  in  Zipangu,  351 ;  those  of 
Maabar,  round  and  of  good  lus- 
tre, 381. 

Pearl-fishery  between  Maabar  and 
Zeilan;  mode  of  diving  for  the 
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oysters;     precautions    agamst 
sharks,  381. 
Pears,  of  great  size,  at  Ein-sai^  318. 
Pe-ho  river,  note,  20. 
Pentan,  island  of,  364. 
Pepper,  quantity  of,  consumed  at 
Kin-sai,  334;  imported  at  Zai- 
ton,   344;  produced  in  islands 
of  sea  of  Chin,  356;  in  Java, 
361 ;  at  Koulam,  411 ;  at  Dely, 
415;  in  Malabar,  417;  in  Guz- 
zerat,  418. 
Perlak,  a  place  in  Sumatra^  note^ 

366. 
Persia,  divisions  of,  48;  exports 
horses  to    India;  breeds  asses 
remarkably  fine;    camels    also 
used ;  in  some  districts  natives 
savage    and    bloodthirsty,   50; 
Mahometan    religion    prevails ; 
manufactures  carried  on ;  cotton 
grows  abundantly ;  also  grain  of 
different  sorts,  and  every  species 
of  fruits;   Saracens  drink  wine 
after  boiling  it,  51. 
Peshawer,  orPaishore,  note,  91. 
Petroleum,  or  earth  oil,  31. 
Pe-yen,  name  of  a  distinguished 

commander,  note,  296. 
Peyn,  province  and  city  of,  to  the 
easrtward    of    Kotan;     chalce- 
donies and  jasper  found  in  its 
river;  peculiar  custom  respect-, 
ing  marriage  rites,  99. 
Pharaoh's  mice,  animals  so  called, 
130;  taken  by  ingenious  con- 
trivances, 447. 
Pheasants,  in  Tangut,  have  tails  of 
great  length,  145;  common  kind^ 
247. 
Philosophers,  or  literati,  in  Sin- 

gui,  321. 

Physicians,  place  of,  supplied  by 

sorcerers  in  certain  provinces,. 

269 ;  eminent  in  Sin-gui,  312 ; 

.  at  Kin-sai,   320;    at   Koulam, 

412. 
Physiognomy,     regarded     as    a 

science,  in  Maabar,  301. 
Pi-an-fu,  or  Pin-yang-fu,   city  of, 
243. 


Pigmies,  the  manufacture  of,  at 

Basman,  369. 
Pilgrimages,    to     tomb     of    St. 

Thomas,  395 ;  to  tomb  of  Adam, 

405. 
Pmgui,  city  of,  292. 
Pirates,  on  coast  of  Malabar;  their 

mode  of  attack ;  do  no  injury  to 

their  prisoners,  416;  of  despe- 

-  rate  character  on  coast  of  Guz- 
zerat,  418  ;  resort  to  the  island 
of  Soccotera  for  sale  of  their 
plunder,  426. 

Podestk,  or  magistrate,  represent- 
ing at  Constantinople  the  doge 
of  Venice,  1. 

Poisons,  antidote  against,  266. 

Polar  star  and  constellation,  141 ; 
invisible  in  Java  Minor,  366, 
370 ;  partly  visible  at  Kumari, 
413;  seen  in  Maabar,  416;.  in 
Guzzerat,  418. 

Police  of  cities  in  China,  329. 

Polo,  Maffeo  or  Matteo,  uncle  of 
Marco,  accompanies  his  brother 
Nicolo,  3 ;  prosecutes  with  them 
his  second  journey,  11 ;  embarks 
in  Kataia,  21 ;  and  returns  to 
Venice,  25. 

Polo,  Marco,  the  author  of  the 
work,  bom  at  Venice,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  then  on 
his  first  journey,  10 ;  accom- 
panied his  father  and  uncle  in 
their  second  journey,  1 1 ;  noticed 

-  by  the  grand  khan,  14 ;  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  four  languages ; 
is  sent  to  different  places  on 
public  business ;  makes  notes  of 
what  he  observed,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  master;  confi- 
dentially employed  during  seven- 
teen years,  16;  returns  to  Kan- 
balu  from  a  voyage  in  the 
eastern  seas,  19;  embarks  with 
his  father,  uncle,  a  Tartar  prin- 
cess, and  Persian  ambassadors, 
21 ;  arrives  at  Venice  ;  opportu- 
nities he  had  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  he  de- 
scribes,  25;    experienced    the 
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Mlnbrity  of  moantain  air  in  B»- 
Ushan,  S6 ;  states  the  plan  of  his 
work,  90 ;  resided  one  year  at 
Kampion  or  Kancheu,  118 ;  car- 
ried specimens  of  the  hair  of  the 
Tangut  ox,  or  yak,  to  Venioe, 
148 ;  also  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  musk  animal,  144 ;  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  of  Achmac 
or  Ahmed's  assassination,  192 ; 
in  travelling  through  Kataia  has 
noticed  only  such  cities  as  lay 
in  his  route,  237 ;  acted  as  go- 
Temor  of  Tan-gui  or  Tang-cheu 
for  three  years,  302;  made 
notes  of  all  he  saw  at  Kin-sai, 
814 ;  did  not  visit  the  island  of 
the  sea  of  Chin,  .  357 ;  had 
visited  Ziamba,  in  the  year 
1280,  360;  visited  six  of  the 
eight  kingdoms  of  Java  Minor, 
866 ;  resided  five  months  in 
.     Samara,  and  fortified  his  station, 

^^9 ;  carried  to  Venice  seeds  of 
aVertain  dye  stuf^  373;  was 
eye) -witness  of  the  king  of 
Maabar  arrested  for  debt,  390; 
entertained  the  idea  that  the 
bird  called  a  roc  or  rukh  might 
have  been  a  griffin,  429. 

Polo,  Nicolo,  father  of  Marco,  ar- 
rives at  Constantinople;  visits 
the  court  of  Barka,  3  ;  detained 
there  by  state  of  the  country, 
4 ;  arrives  at  Bokhara,  5  ;  intix>- 
duoed  to  the  grand  khan,  7; 
sent  back  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  pope,  8 ;  arrives  with  his 
brother  at  Giazza  or  Ayas,  9 ; 
proceeds  to  Acre;  arrives  at 
Venice,  10;  returns  to  Acre 
with  his  brother  Maffbo,  taking 
with  them  his  son  Marco ;  visits 
Jerusalem,  11;  returns  with 
letters  and  presents  from  the 
pope  to  the  grand  khan,  12; 
deUvers  letters  and  presents, 
14 ;  expresses  a  desire  to  return 
home,  16;  embarks  for  India 
and^  Persia,  21;  returns  to 
Venice,  25;  had  recommended 


to  the  grand  khan  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  projectile  ma- 
chines, 303. 

Polygamy,  117,  131,  223. 

Pope  of  Rome,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
20,  87,  426. 

Population,  of  city  of  Kanbaiu, 
214;  of  Kin-sai,  334. 

Porcelain,  manufiicture  of  at  Tin- 
gui,  345;  origin  of  the  term, 
note,  263. 

Porcelain  shells.    See  Cowries. 

Porcupines,  82. 

Post-houses  in  dominions  of  the 
grand  khan;  number  of  horses 
maintained;  number  of  build- 
ings, 222,  223 ;  foot-posts  ; 
quick  conveyance  of  despatches, 
224 ;  expense  of,  how  defrayed, 
225. 

Presents  made  to  grand  khan  on 
the  festival  of  his  nativity,  199 ; 
on  first  day  of  the  year,  200, 
201. 

Prester  John,  a  title  given  to  Un- 
khan ;  the  tribe  of  Mungal  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  migrate  to  the 
north,  121 ;  is  defeated  and  slain 
by  Chingis-khan,  125;  his  de- 
scendant named  Qeorge,  held 
the  country  of  Tenduk,  as  a  fief 
of  the  grand  khan,  147. 

Prisoners,  in  Java  Minor,  eaten  if 
not  ransomed,  372. 

Prostration  before  the  grand  khan, 
ceremony  of;  before  the  tablet 
on  which  his  name  is  inscribed, 
201. 

Proverbial  saying  respecting  Su- 
cheu  and  Hang-cheu,  note^ 
313. 

Provinces,  division  of  China  into, 
note,  330. 

Public  women,  number  of,  in  E^- 
balu,  185 ;  at  Kin-sai,  319. 

Pulisangan,  river  and  bridge  of, 
237,  238. 

Puncturing  the  skin.  See  Tattoo- 
ing. 

Punishments  amongst  the  Tartars, 
137. 
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Pygmies,  an  imposition  on  the 
Western  world,  being  no  other 
than  apes  stuffed  in  Jaya  Minor, 
369. 

Quiacatu,  king,  465. 
Qui^citara,  officers  employed  by 
the  grand  khan,  192. 

Rein-deer,  employed  in  northern 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  eaten  as 
food,  139. 
Religion  of  the  Tartars,  209;  of 
the  Kataians,  23i.  See  Chris- 
tians— Saracens — Idolaters. 
Reobarle,   Reobarda,   or  Rudbar, 

district  of,  56,  67. 
Revenue  arising  to  the  grand  khan 
from  tolls  of  bridges,  252 ;  from 
salt,  288,  299 ;  from  other  mer- 
chandise,  302;  great  part  of 
local  revenue  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrisons, 
830;  amount  drawn  from  Kin- 
sai,  386;  ten  per  cent,  levied  on 
imports  at  Zai-tun,  844. 

Rhinoceros,  277,  868,  374. 

Rhubarb,  grows  near  Succuir,  114; 
also  in  Singui,  312. 

Rice,  260,  260,  370,  374,  877,  387. 

Right  hand,  only,  employed  in 
taking  food,  389. 

River  running  under  ground,  70; 
jaspers  found  in  that  of  Peyn, 
99;  division  of  the  stream  of 
one  near  Sin-gui-matu,  289;  at 
Kin-sai,  324;  at  Kan-giu,  343; 
at  Zai-tun,  362.  See  Kiang — 
Earamoran. 

Roads,  public,  in  Kataia,  planted 
with  trees,  228;  near  Kin-sai, 
paved,  225. 

Robbers,  38,  50,  58,  256. 

Roc.     See  Rukh. 

Rondes,  zibelines,  or  sables,  212, 
447. 

Rosary,  worn  by  king  of  Maabar, 
384. 

Rubies,  balass,  83;  in  Zeilan,  379. 

Rud-bar,  note,  56. 

Rukh,  or  Roc,  a  bird  of  prodigious 


dimensions,  seen  occasionally  at 
Magastar,  429. 

Rukmedin  Achomak,  ruler  of  Or- 
mus,  63. 

R^Lm,  country  so  named,  note,  13. 

Russia,  a  province  of  vast  extent 
bordering  on  the  region  of  dark- 
ness, its  inhabitants  are  Christ- 
ians of  the  Greek  church,  461 ; 
the  men  well-favoured  and  tall, 
the  women  fair,  with  light  hair; 
pays  tribute  to  the  king  of  the 
Tartars,  whose  dominions  are 
on  its  confines;  produces  many 
valuable  furs,  and  much  wax; 
has  mines  of  silver ;  its  cli- 
mate extremely  cold ;  jerfalcons 
found  there  in  great  numbers, 
452. 

Saba,  city  of,  46 ;  the  residence  of 
the  three  Magi,  who  adored 
Christ  in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Sables,  212,  447,  462. 

Sachion,  or  Shacheu,  town  of,  in 
province  of  Tangut,  104 ;  people 
idolaters ;  have  monasteries  and 
abbeys  filled  with  idols,  105; 
X)eculiar  custom  on  birth  of  a 
son;  bum  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  after  keeping  them  imtil 
a  time  fixed  by  the  astrologers, 
106 ;  not  removed  through  prin- 
cipal doorway,  107;  pieces  of 
paper  exhibiting  the  figures  of 
various  articles  burned  with 
them,  108. 

Saffron,  a  kind  of,  (Curcuma,)  340. 

Sagatu,  or  Sogatu,  name  of  com- 
mander who  invaded  Ziamba, 
369. 

Sago,  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
palm,  note,  375,  376. 

Saint  Barsamo,  monastery  of,  46. 

Saint  Lunardo,  convent  of,  36. 

Sakya-muni,  one  of  the  names  of 
Buddha,  note,  436. 

Salamander  (asbestos)  found  at 
Chinchitalas ;  how  prepared ; 
serpent  so  called  not  known, 
113. 
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Sftlt»  water  impregnated  with,  in 
desert  of  Kirznan,  52 ;  fossil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thaikan, 
80 ;  cakes  of,  used  as  money  at 
Kaan-du,  259;  salt  springs  at 
Yachi,  262;  at  Chan-glu,  288; 
manu&cture  of,  288,  298,  800 ; 
transported  to  the  interior,  806 ; 
revenue  from,  836. 

Salutotions,  polite,  between  the 
Kataians,  235. 

Samara,  or  Saina-langa ;  M.  Polo 
detained  there  five  months  by 
contrary  winds,  369. 

Samarkan  or  Samarkand,  city  of; 
surrounded  by  a  rich  plain; 
inhabitants^  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans; miracles  performed 
there,  95. 

Samoyeida  and  Yakuts,  note,  449. 

Sandal  wood,  white  and  red, 
376. 

San  Thom^,  town  of,  note,  395. 

Sappan,  verzino,  or  brezil-wood, 
876,  410. 

Sapurgam,  town  of,  celebrated  for 
its  melons,  78. 

Saracens,  at  Teflis,  36 ;  at  Baldach, 
80;  at  Tauris,  45  ;  at  Kobi- 
nam,  70  ;  at  Balach,  78 ;  at 
Thaikan,  81 ;  at  Balashau,  83 ; 
at  Vokhan,  91 ;  at  Kashcar, 
94 ;  at  Samarkan,  95 ;  at  Karkan, 
97;  at  Kotan,  98 ;  at  Charchan, 
100 ;  at  Lop,  101 ;  at  Chinchi- 
talas,  112;  at  Kampion,  116; 
at  Singui,  142 ;  in  Tenduk,  146 ; 
placed  under  an  interdict  by 
Kublai,  192 ;  they  offer  prayera 
with  other  sects,  for  his  pros- 
perity, 199 ;  at  Ken-san-fu,  248 ; 
at  Yachi,  262;  in  Java  Minor, 
366;  employed  as  soldiers  at 
Zeilan,  380;  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Maabar,  395;  and  to  that  of 
Adam  in  Zeilan,  405;  form  a 
majority  of  the  population  in 
Kesmacoran  or  Makran,  422 ;  in 
Abascia,  435 ;  at  Aden,  438 ;  at 
Escier,  440 ;  at  Ormuz,  444, 


Sa-yan-f u,  or  Siang-yang-fu,  city  of, 

802 ;  siege  of,  303. 
Scassem,  or  Keshem,  town  of,  81; 

porcupines  found  there,  82. 
Schools,  in  Bengala,  279. 
Sciences  studied  atBaldach,  40. 
Sesk,  prejudice  against  by  people 

of  Maabar,  391.     See  Mar-mag- 

giore — ^Baku — Chin,  &c. 
Sea-chart  shown  to  M.  Polo,  346. 
Sebastoz  (now  Sis),  the  capital  of 

Armenia  Minor,  28. 
Sejestan,  or  Siyestan,  a  province 

of  Persia,  note,  49. 
Seljuk  dynasty,  note,  27. 
Sender-bandi,  name  of  the  king  of 

Maabar,  381. 
Sender-naz,  king  of   Zeilan,  hia 

answer  to  a  request  from  Kub- 
lai, 378, 379. 
Sen-sim,  a  religions  order  amongst 

the  Kataians;   their  discipline 

severe,  158, 
Serpentine  stone,  238. 
Serpents  (or  alligators)   of  huge 

size,  found  in   Karazan,   265; 

mode  of  killing  them;    their 
-    gall  used  as  medicine,  266. 
Servenath,  kingdom  of,  421. 
Sesam^  seed,  85,  379,  388. 
Sevasta,   city  of;  martyrdom  of 

Saint  Blaise  at,  28. 
Shacheu,  note,  104. 
Shadows,   observation  of  length 

of,  note,  392. 
Shakia-muni,  a  Buddha,  note,  168. 
Shallows  in  the  sea  between  Lo- 

chac  and  Pentan,  364. 
Shandu,  or  Shang-tu,  a   city  in 

Chinese  Tartary,  built  by  Kub* 

laX,  152. 
Shark-charmers  employed  at  the 

pearl  fishery,  382. 
Sheep,  peculiar  species  of,  with 

broadtails,  57;  flocks  of,  in  the 

moimtains  of  Balashan,  85 ;  of 

large  size  in  mountains  beyond 

Vokhan,  91. 
Sheher,  town  of,  note,  441. 
Sheikhs,   chiefs  so  called  in  the 

island  of  Magastar,  427. 
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Shipping,  of  Kataia,   21;  of  Op- 
muz,  65 ;   of  India  or  China, 
847. 
81iiraz.    See  Siraz. 
Siang-yang-fu,  city  of,  note,  305. 
Slfan.     See  Tu-fan. 
Si-hu,  lake  of,  note,  314. 
Sihun  or  Sirr  River,  note,  5. 
Sikinan^  a  mountain  in  Balashan, 

83. 
Silk,  36,  87,  44,  215,  231,  237. 
Silver,  proportion  of  gold  to,  in 
value,  263,  267;   imported  at 
Kambaia,  421. 
Silver  mines,  31,  84. 
Sindichin,  town  of,  149. 
Sin-^n-fa,  city  of,  261. 
Si-ngan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-si,  note, 

248. 
Sing,  the  second  court  of  justice 

in  Tartary,  220. 
Sin-gui,  a  city  of  Tangut;  popu- 
lation chiefly  idolaters ;  oxen  of 
a  large  size  found  there  ;    man- 
ners of  people  dissolute,  142. 
Sin-gui,  or  Su-cheu,  city  of;  vast 
quantities  of  silk  manufactured 
tiiere ;  its  population  immense, 
311. 
Sin-gui,  a  place  of  great  commerce, 
near  the  river  Kiang,  305 ;  the 
number    of    vessels    collected 
there,  306. 
Sin-gui-matu,  city  of,  289. 
Si-ning,  note,  142. 
Siraz  or  Shiraz,  a  city  of  Persia,  48. 
Sirjan,  called  also  Kirman,  note,  63. 
Sis,  city  of,  capital  of  Armenia 

Minor,  note,  26. 
Skins  or  hides,  dressed  in  Guzze- 

rat,  419. 
Sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  in  northern 

Tartary,  description  of,  448. 
Soccotera,  or  Socotra,  island  of; 
ambergris  found  on  its  coasts; 
natives  employed  in  striking 
whales ;  are  Clu'istians,  425 ;  pi- 
rates resort,  ships  bound  to 
Aden,  touch  there ;  people  prac- 
tise sorcery,  426. 
So-cheu,  note,  114. 


Sogatu,  a  general  in  Kublai-khan's 
,  army,  359. 

Sogomonbar-kan,  or  Shakya-mu- 

;  ni-burchan,  Idol  worshipped  in 

Tartary,  405 ;  legend  of,  406. 

Soldadaia,  or  Sudak,  a  port  in  the 
Euxine,  3. 

Soldan,  of  Babylonia  (for  Egypt), 
12;  of  Aden,  437;  who  rules 
over  Escier  and  Dulfar,  440. 

Soncara,  Korkan,  or  Gurkan,  pro« 
vince  of  Persia,  48. 

Sondur  and  Kondur,  islands  of, 
362. 

Songari,  river  of  Eastern  Tartary, 
.  note,  208. 

Sorcerers;  of  Tebeth,  267;  em- 
ployed as  physicians,  270;  ac- 
company armies,  278;  in  Java 

•  Minor,  372 ;  employed  to  charm 
the  sharks,  in  the  pearl  fisheries, 

.  382 ;  in  Soccotera,  426. 

Soul,  believed  by  the  Kataians  to 

.  transmigrate  to  another  body, 
236. 

Sounding  boards,  for  giving  alarm, 
327. 

South,  point  to  which  the  doors  or 
openings  of  Tartar  tents  are 
turned,  128. 

Spaan,  or  Ispahd.n,  city  of  Persia, 
48. 

Spices,  in  Java,  361 ;  in  Pentan, 
365;  in  Java  Minor,  365. 

Spikenard,  the  produce  of  Ben- 
gala,  280 ;  and  of  Java,  361. 

Spit,  the  Kataians,  into  vessels, 
and  not  on  the  floor,  236. 

Stags.     See  Rein-deer. 

Stages.     See  Post-houses. 

Stamped  paper.  See  Paper  Money. 

Steel,  in  Kirman,  54. 

Stores  of  grain  provided  by  grand 

.  khan  against  seasons  of  dearth. 
See  Granaries. 

Stray  articles,  regulations  for  reco- 
very of,  amongst  the  Tartars, 
209. 

Succuir,  or  So-cheu,  town  of,  113; 
rhubarb  found  in  the  mountains 
of,  114. 
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Su-cheu,  great  dty  of,  note,  811. 
Sugar,  the  production  in  Bengala^ 

280;  near  Kin-sai,  336;  at  Un- 

guen,  342;    at  Ean-gui,  348; 

wine  made  from,  390. 
Suicide,  a  judicial,  887. 
Sumatra,   or  Java   Minor,  note, 

868. 
Sumen&t^  in  the  peninsula  of  Quz- 

zerat,  note,  119. 
SouHstan,  a  province  of  Persia^ 

49. 
Swine,  abundance  of,  in  southern 

province  of  China,  339. 

Tablet,  passport,  or  chop,  9,  20, 
23 ;  warrants  of  command,  171, 
219 ;  borne  by  couriers,  226. 

Tai-cheo,  town  of,  226. 

Tai-du,  or  Ta-tu,  city  adjoining 
Kanbalu;  inhabitantsof  the  latter 
removed  to,  181 ;  its  dimensions, 
182;  police  of,  184;  subtirbs; 
public  women  maintained  at 
expense  of  government,  185; 
vigilance  of  guards,  186. 

Taikan.     See  Thaikan. 

Tails,  men  with,  in  Java  Minor, 
378. 

Ta-in-fu,  or  Tai-yuen-fu,  city  of, 
242. 

Tai-ping-fu,  city  of,  note,  337. 

Tallies,  or  notches  cut  in  wood,  in- 
stead of  writing,  269. 

Tana,  or  Kanan,  a  kingdom  in  the 
west  of  India,  note,  420. 

Tanguth  or  Tangut,  province  of, 
104;  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
with  some  Turkomans,  Nesto- 
rians,  and  Mahometans;  mo- 
nasteries filled  with  idols,  105; 
bodies  of  the  dead  kept  long 
unburied ;  burned  without  the 
city;  funeral  ceremonies,  106, 
107 ;  includes  Sachion,  Eamul, 
Chinchitalas,  Succuir,  Kam- 
pion,  and  Ezina,  119;  also  Sin- 
gui  or  Si-ning ;  wild  cattle  found 
there,  remarkable  for  the  qua- 
lities of  the  hair  (yak) ;  country 
produces  the  finest  musk,  142; 


description  of  the  animal,  143 ; 
people  have  black  hair  and 
little  beard ;  women  handsome 
and  dissolute ;  men  allowed  to 
take  many  wives,  145. 

Ta-pin-zu  or  Tai-pin-fu,  city  of, 
837. 

Tartars,  Western,  prince  of,  named 
Barka,  3;  defeated  by  Ulat^ 
prince  of  the  Eastern,  5 ;  wars 
amongst  the  Tartar  princes,  12 ; 
Armenia  under  dominion  of,  30; 
Zorzania,  or  Georgia,  also,  82; 
Baldach,  subdued  by,  41;  ori- 
gin of,  120 ;  were  tributaiy  to 
Un-khan,  121;  threw  off  his 
yoke,  and  migrated  towards  the 
north,  122;  chose  Chingis-lihan 
for  their  chief,  122;  succession 
of  their  emperors,  125;  their 
wandering  fife  influenced  and 
regulated  by  the- seasons;  de- 
scription of  their  tents,  128 ; 
their  women  manage  the  do- 
mestic and  trading  concerns, 
whilst  the  men  employ  them- 
selves in  hunting  or  warfare; 
eat  flesh  of  every  description; 
drink  mare's  milk,  and  a  pre- 
paration of  it  called  hemws, 
130 ;  chastity  and  fidelity  of  the 
women;  preeminence  of.  the 
wife  first  espoused,  131;  rules 
of  marriage ;  their  religion,  132 ; 
dress,  accoutrements,  and  arms, 
133 ;  bravery  and  cruelty ;  ab- 
stinence, patience,  and  subor- 
dination; constitution  of  their 
army ;  mode  of  equipment,  134; 
number  of  horses ;  provision  for 
a  march,  135;  mode  of  war- 
fare; horsemanship;  much  de- 
generated (in  Eataia),  186; 
rules  of  justice  and  punish- 
ment ;  regulations  regarding 
stray  cattle  and  other  missing 
articles,  137;  never  violate  the 
depositories  of  the  dead,  279; 
many  dwell  in  northern  parts, 
under  a  chief  named  Eai-dn, 
445 ;  do  not  shut  themselves  up 
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in  towns  or  castles,  but  dwell 
in  open  plains  or  woods ;  liave 
no  com ;  possess  yast  herds ; 
pay  implicit  obedience  to  their 
l>rince,  446;  plunder  their 
northern  neighbours  of  their 
furs,  449;  Western,  exact  tri- 
bute from  the  Russians,  452. 

Tartaiy,  kingdom  of;  its  origin, 
120;  its  first  emperor,  122. 

Tatar.    See  Tartar. 

Tattooing,  practice  of,  268,  282. 

Tauris,  or  Tabriz,  city  of,  44 ; 
treachery  of  Mahometan  inha- 
bitants of,  4$;  monastery  of 
Saint  Bersamo,  46. 

Tebaldo  de'  Yesconti  di  Piacenza, 
legate  in  Syria,  10;  elected 
pope,  11;  despatches  the  Polo 
family,  with  two  friars,  to  the 
grand  khan,  12. 

Tebeth,  or  Tibet,  country  of,  253; 
immorality  of  the  Tibetans, 
255;  coral  used  as  money  at; 
manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tibetans ;  camlet  and  gold  cloth 
manufactured  ;  extraordinary 
size  of  the  dogs  and  wild  oxen, 
267. 

Te-cheu,  city  of,  note,  289. 

Teeth,  custom  of  plating  them 
with  gold,  268. 

Teflis,  city  of,  36. 

Templars,  knights,  13. 

Temples,  pyramidal,  in  kingdom 
of  Mien,  278;  of  idols  near 
banks  of  the  Kiang,  807 ;  on  an 
island  in  that  river,  308 ;  round 
lake  at  Kin-sai,  325. 

Temujin.    See  Chingis-khan. 

Tenduk,  province  of,  146;  its  pro- 
duce, 147 ;  principal  seat  of  the 
government  of  Frester  John, 
148. 

Tents  of  Tartars  described,  128, 
135 ;  of  the  grand  khan,  211. 

Thai,  the  supreme  court  in  Tar- 
taiy  of  the  Council  of  Twelve, 
219. 

Thaigin,  or  Tai-gin,  a  fortress  in 
Shan-si,  243. 


Thaikan,  or  Taikan,  castle  of,  80 ; 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  81. 

Thebeth.    See  Tebeth. 

Themur,  or  Timur,  the  grandson 
and  successor  of  Kublai,  175. 

Tholoman,  or  Toloman,  province 
of,  283. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  Apostle,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  province  of  Maa- 
bar ;  buried  in  a  small  city,  the 
resort  of  Christian  and  Maho- 
metan pilgrims;  regarded  by 
the  latter  as  a  great  prophet; 
red  earth  carried  from  thencet, 
with  which  miracles  are  per- 
formed, 395 ;  appears  in  a  vision 
to  a  prince  of  the  coimtry,  396 ; 
manner  of  his  death,  397 ;  people 
of  Kubia  and  Abyssinia  had  been 
converted  by  hun,  436. 

Threshold  of  a  Tartar  palace  not 
to  be  touched  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  go  in  or  come  out 
196. 

Tibet    See  Tebeth. 

Tigers  (generally  called  lions  in 
the  text),  205,  211;  precautions 
taken  against,  253 ;  ravages  of ; 
i  baited  with  dogs,  285 ;  abound 
in  Koncha,  342 ;  black  at  Kou- 
1am,  411. 

Tigris,  one  of  .the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  name  of,  applied  by 
mistake  to  the  Sihim,  5;  that 
on  which  Baldach  stands,  39. 

Timochain,  a  district  of  Persia,  48 ; 
remarkable  for  the  production 
of  a  tree  called  the  Arbor  secco ; 
said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius,  72. 

Tin-gui,  or  Ting-cheu,  city  of, 
steoiding  near  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  &at  have  their  course  to 
Zaitun  and  to  Kin-sai;  manu- 
facture of  porcelain-ware  in  that 
place,  345. 

Tin-gui,  or  Tai-cheu,  a  city  of 
Miai^i;  many  salt-works  near, 
300. 

Tin-gui-gui,  or  Chang-cheu,  city 
L  L 
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of;  iMd  charActer  of  inhabitants, 
who  masaaered  a  number  of 
Alanian  ChriBtiana,  810,  311. 

Toddy,  or  juice  of  a  speciea  of 
palm,  note,  871. 

Toman  implies  the  ntlmbet  of  ten 
thousand,  185. 

Tortoise  of  marble,  supporting  a 
pillar,  2d8. 

Trebizond,  city  of,  25,  dl. 

Trees  planted  along  the  sides  of 
roads  by  grand  khan ;  his  iho- 
tive  for  so  doing,  228. 

Tribunal  of  twelve  ministers  (or 
mandarins)  for  military  affairs, 
187,  219;  of  same  number  for 
dvfl  government,  219. 

Troops,  number  of,  kept  on  foot 
by  Kublal ;  system  of  their  en- 
rolment, 881. 

Trout  in  mountain  streams  of  Ba- 
lashan,  86. 

Tsan-cheu,  city  of,  note,  288. 

Tsiampa,  country  of,  note,  861. 

Tudin-fu,  or  Tsi-nan-fu,  city  of, 
289;  of  the  abundance  of  silic 
produced  there,  290. 

Tumblers  and  jugglei*s,  197. 

Tunny-fish  caught  On  the  Arabian 
coast,  441. 

Turki  breed  of  horses,  28. 

Turkistan,  a  region  of  Tartary,  99. 

Turkomania  (of  Karanlania),  pro- 
vince of,  27 ;  Kogni,  Kai-sariah 
and  Sevastu,  its  principal  cities, 
28. 

Turquoises  found  in  ]Kirman,  53 ; 
in  Kain-du,  258. 

Turtle-doves  held  in  abomination 
by  the  Mahometans,  56. 

Uguiu,  or  Hu-cheu,  city  of;  large 

bamboo  canes  grow  there,  338. 
Ukaka,  Oukaka,  or  Okak,  a  town  of 

Western  Tartary,  5. 
Ulati,  or  Huiagu.    See  Alaii. 
Umbrella,  among  the  insignia  of 

high  rMik,  171. 
Ung  and  Mongul.    See  Gog  and 

Magog. 
Un-gtten,  a  city  of  the  province  of 


Fo-kieil,  remarkable  foi^  its  ex- 
tensive maiiiifodtUrie  of  siigar, 
sent  ftom  thenci^  to  KAnbalu, 
842. 

tXngUt,  a  provihce  of  Tartary  cele- 
brated fot  the  btoUty  of  its 
women,  172. 

Un-khan.  See  ftre&ter  John. 

Vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  10, 11. 

Vagiu,  a  city  near;Sin-gui,  or  Su- 
eheu,  where  silks  of  the  finest 
quality  are  manufactured,  313. 

Van-ku,  a  Cathaian  chief,  189. 

Venice,  doge  of,  1;  city  of,  7,  10, 
11,  25. 

Ventilatora,  used  in  houses  at  Or- 
muz,  64. 

Veraino^  or  bresil-wood.  6ee  Sap- 
pan. 

Vessels,  of  Eataia,  with  four  masts, 
20 ;  number  of  incredible,  that 
pass  Sin-gui-matu,  289;  number 
at  Sin-gui  on  the  Kisjig,  306 ; 
pleasure  vessels  on  lake  at  Kin- 
sai,  324;  mode  of  building  in 
India  (or  China),  347. 

Victuals,  eaten  witii  cleanliness  by 
the  Eataians,  235. 

Viney^rds^  numerous  at  Ta-in-Ai, 
242. 

Virgins,  extraordinary  prejudices 
with  regaixl  to,  in  Tebeth,  255 ; 
peculiar  right  exercised  by  king 
of  Ziamba,  with  respect  to,  360. 

Vochang,  or  Yung-chan&  a  city  of 
Yun-nan,  267;  a  memorable 
battle  fought  there,  271. 

Vokhan  or  Wukhan,  province  of, 
91. 

Volga,  or  Wolga  River.    See  Etel. 

Vonsanciu',  a  commander  in  Ku- 
blai-khan's  army,  351. 

Vultures,  a  sptedes  of,  called  Avigi, 
35. 

Wall,  great,  of  China,  unnoticed  by 
the  author;  considerations  on  the 
probable  cause  of  this  silence, 
note  ^  p.  118. 
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Water,  s^t  and  bitter,  ih  desert  of 
Kiemian,  68 ;  in  that  of  Eobi- 
nam,  71 ;  none  in  that  of  Kho- 
rasan,  77;  bitter  in  that  of 
Peyn,  101 ;  Bcarbe  in  Lop,  102 ; 
lax^  coUecttoiis  of,  ih  JprniHB  of 
Northern  T^Artafy,  447. 

Wax,  exported  from  Russia,  452. 

Weasel  kind,  animals  of  the,  450, 
452. 

Whales,  accidents  to  vessels  from 
the  stroke  of,  348;  harpooned 
by  people  of  Soccotera,  425 ;  on 
coast  of  Zensdbar,  433. 

Wheat,  grown  in  Persia,  51 ;  in 
Eirman,  68;  in  Balashan,  85; 
in  Eataia,  223 ;  in  Kesmacoran, 
422. 

White  feast  on  first  day  of  the 
year  amongst  Tartars  of  Elatala, 
199. 

Wind,  violently  hot,  at  Ormuz,  63, 
See  Monsoon. 

Wine,  after  boiling,  drunk  by  Sa- 
racens, 51;  made  from  dates, 
67;  from  grapes  98;  drinkiog 
is  disreputable  in  Maabar,  39U ; 
made  from  sugar  at  Koulam, 
411 ;  from  rice,  sugar,  and  dates 
at  Escier,  440. 

Witchcraft.  See  Magic  and  Sor- 
cerers, 

Wives,  lent  to  strangers  by  people 
of  Kamul,  110 ;  number  of  al- 
lowed to  laity  in  Kampion  or 
Kan-cheu,  117 ;  of  Tartars,  130 ; 
number  of  Kublsui's  wives  and 
concubines,  171 ;  of  those  main- 
tained by  king  of  Kangegu,  281 ; 
those  of  the  king  of  Maabar; 
burn  there  with  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands,  385. 

Women,  remarkably  handsome  in 
country  of  Timochain,  73;  in 
Balashan,  wear  extraordinary 
dress,  86 ;  in  Tebeth  prostitute 
their  daughters,  255;  those  of 
Kue-lin-fu,  handsome  and  luxu- 
rious, 341 ;  peculiar  right  exer- 
cised by  king  of  Ziamba,  with 
respect  to,  360. 


Wood-ashes  \i6eA  in  refining  sugar, 

note,  342. 
Wool  and  woolleii  clot!i,  231. .  . 
Wukhan,  or  Wokhatt.    Sfed  Vok- 

han. 

Y»6hi,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Ka- 
raian;  wheaten  bread  consi- 
dered unwholesome,  262, 

Yak,  or  ox  of  Tangut;  its  hair 
used  as  a  charm  by  people  of 
Maabar,  897. 

Yamb,  or  post-houses,  in  Kataia, 
221. 

Yain-gui,  city  of,  governed  for  three 
years  by  Marco  Polo,  301. 

Yasdi,  a  city  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Persia  proper,  52. 

Year.    See  New  Year. 

Yellow  River,  or  Hoang-ho.  .See 
Elara-moran. 

Yerken,  or  Yarkund.  See  Karkan. 

Youths  in  Maabar,  employed  in 
business  at  an  early  age,  392. 

Yung-chang,  a  city  of  Yun-nan, 
note,  258. 

Yun-nan,  province  of,  note,  254. 

Zagatai,  son  of  Chingis-khan,  58 
said  to  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  95. 

Zai-tun,  city  of;  its  noble  port; 
people  idolaters  ;  river  large 
and  rapid,  344,  352. 

Zanquebar,     See  Zenzibar. 

Zatolia,  Jacolich,  or  Catholicos, 
patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
note,  426. 

Zeilan,  or  Ceylon,  island  of,  377; 
its  great  size ;  inhabitants  go 
nearly  naked,  378;  their  food; 
precious  stones  found  there, 
379 ;  high  mountain  there,  on 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Adam, 
405. 

Zen-gian,  city  of,  339. 

Zenzibar,  island  of ;  inhabitants 
are  idolaters;  their  food  and 
liquor,  431 ;  animals  of,  432. 

Ziamba,  or  Tsiampa,  358 ;  country 
of;  sends  elephants  and  aloes- 
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wood  to  grand  khan ;  invaded 
and  reduced  to  subjection ;  pe- 
culiar right  exercifled  by  the 
king  of,  with  respect  to  mairieid 
women,  359. 
Zipangu,  island  of,  350  ;  abun- 
dance of  gold  found  there ; 
likewise  precious  stones;  expe- 


dition against,  351 ;  mode  of 
worshipping  idols,  354;  canni- 
bals of,  355. 

Zorza,  island  of.    See  Jorza. 

Zorzania,  or  Georgia,  kingdom  of; 
fountain  of  oil,  31;  sUk  manu- 
factured there,  34;  convent  of 
St.  Lunardo  at,  35. 


THE  END. 
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